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PREFACE. 


It  can  not  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  an  attempt  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  most  remarkable  episode  of  the  war,  respecting 
which  opinions  so  violently  contradictory  are  expressed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  vindication  of  the  country  itself  seems  to 
require  that  a  policy  should,  at  least,  be  understood,  which  the 
country  has  accepted  as  just,  wise,  and  humane,  and  which  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  denounce  as  arbi- 
trary, savage,  and  brutal. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  first  necessity  to  state  how  this  book  came 
to  be  written,  and  from  what  sources  its  contents  have  been  de- 
rived. 

In  conunon  with  the  other  devotees  of  the  Union  and  the  Flag, 
I  had  watched  the  proceedings  of  General  Butler  in  Louisiana 
with  interest  and  approval ;  and  shared  also  the  indignation  with 
which  they  regarded  the  perverse  misinterpretation  put  upon  his 
measures  by  the  fiiction  which  has  involved  the  Southern  States  in 
rain,  and  by  their  "  neutral"  allies  abroad. 

Upon  the  return  of  General  Butler  to  the  North,  I  wrote  to  him. 
saying  that  I  should  like  to  write  an  account  of  his  administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gidf,  as  well  as  a  slighter  sketch  of  the 
previous  military  career  of  a  man  who,  wherever  he  had  been  em- 
ployed, has  shown  an  ability  equal  to  the  occasion ;  but  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  without  his 
consent  and  co-operation. 

To  this,  the  general  thus  replied : 

"  I  am  too  much  flattered  by  your  request,  and  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  every  assistance  in  the  direction  you  mention.    My  letter 
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and  order  books  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  as  well  as  tbe  offidal  and 
unofficial  correspondence  directed  to  me.  If  I  can,  by  personal  con- 
versation, elucidate  many  matters  wherein  otherwise  history  mi^ht 
be  a  perversion  of  the  tmth,  I  will  be  at  your  service. 

"  One  thing  I  beg  shall  be  understood  between  us,  however  (as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  without  this  paragraph),  that 
while  I  will  furnish  you  with  every  possible  facility  to  learn  every- 
thing done  by  me  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  upon 
the  express  condition  that  you  shall  report  it  in  precisely  the  man* 
ner  you  may  choose,  without  the  slightest  sense  of  obligation 
'aught  to  extenuate'  because  of  the  source  from  which  you  derive 
the  material  of  your  work ;  and  farther,  that  no  sense  of  delicacy 
of  position,  in  relation  to  myself,  shall  interfere  with  the  closest 
investigation  of  every  act  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  permitted 
by  me.  I  will  only  ask  that  upon  all  matters  I  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  to  your  mind  the  documentary  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  fact." 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  General  Butler's  personal  acquaintance, 
but  our  correspondence  ended  with  ray  going  to  Lowell,  where  I 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  general's  own  house,  and  re- 
ceived from  him,  from  his  staff,  and  from  Mrs.  Butler,  every  kind 
of  aid  they  could  render  for  the  work  proposed.  We  talked  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  lived  immersed  in  the  multitudinous  papers  and 
letters  relating  to  the  events  which  have  excited  so  much  contro- 
versy. The  general  placed  at  my  disposal  the  whole  of  those  paper 
and  letters,  besides  giving  the  most  valuable  verbal  elucidatio 
and  relating  many  anecdotes  previously  unrecorded. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  material  should  be  used, 
did  not  then,  and  has  not  since,  made  a  single  suggestion  of 
kind.     He  lefl  me  perfectly  free  in  every  respect.    Nor  has  h^ 
a  line  of  the  manuscript,  nor  asked  a  question  about  it. 

Therefore,  while  the  whole  value  and  the  greater  part 
interest  of  this  volume  are  due  to  the  aid  afforded  by  ( 
Butler,  he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  anything  in  if 
his  own  writings.     If  I  h:ive  misunderstood  or  misinterp' 
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event  or  person,  or  used  the  papers  injudiciously,  at  my  door  let 
all  the  blame  be  laid,  for  it  is  wholly  my  fault 

And  further :  I  must  explicitly  declare,  that  if  I  have  been  led 
to  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  any  person  men- 
tioned in  these  pages,  I  did  not  derive  that  ill  opinion  from  any 
thing  said  by  him.  So  far  as  his  own  conduct  is  concerned,  Gen- 
eral Butler  is  one  of  the  most  candid  of  men ;  and  he  is  particularly 
80  with  regard  to  any  of  his  acts  which  have  brought  obloquy  upon 
him,  or  which  he  may  himself  regret.  It  is  foreign  to  his  nature 
to  conceal  or  qualify  or  justify  his  own  conduct.  But  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  especially  of  his  superiors  in  the  gov- 
ernment, he  is  reticent  and  charitable.  To  be  plain :  I  have  never 
heard  him  say  a  word  respecting  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
have  thwarted  him,  or  to  have  been  instrumental  in  his  recall, 
which  might  not  be  repeated  in  their  hearing  without  giving  them 
offense. 

I  have  .been  solicitous  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
remarkable  writings  of  General  Butler.  He  was  always  at  bay  in 
Louisiana.  Assailed  by  consuls,  "neutrals,"  and  traitors,  whose 
misrepresentations  found  their  way  to  Washington,  he  was  contin- 
ually obliged  to  defend  himself  by  relating  the  truth.  With  what 
point,  humor,  and  cogency  he  would  do  this,  the  public  do  not 
need  to  be  told.  Of  the  three  great  writers  of  the  war — General 
Butler,  President  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times — ^he  had  the  advantage  of  a  position  entirely  unique  in  the 
history  of  warfare,  and  his  writings  are  instinct  both  with  his  own 
originality  and  the  originality  of  his  position.  As  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  has  observed :  "  General  Butler's  orders  and  official 
correspondence  at  New  Orleans,  for  hitting  the  nail  square  upon 
the  head,  and  clinching  it  with  a  twist  of  humor,  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  writings  of  their  kind.  By  reading  them,  the 
man  weary  of  the  grand  style,  or  fretted  with  the  flippancy  of  the 
familiar,  may  obtain  real  mental  refreshment."  These  writings, 
too,  contain  the  hiiart  of  the  matter.  If  the  United  States  is  right 
in  this  great  contest,  the  argument  of  those  compositions  is  sound, 
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and  the  measures  which  they  explain  were  just.  If  the  United 
States  is  in  the  wron^,  those  writings  are  fallacious*  and  those 
measures  were  unjustifiable.  In  word  and  deed  General  Butler  is, 
at  least,  logical. 

I  have  related,  at  some  length,  the  civil  and  military  career  of 
General  Butler  previous  to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  This  was 
chiefly  done,  that  the  reader  might  judge  whether  such  a  man  as 
General  Butler  was  before  he  went  to  New  Orleans  was  likely  to 
do  fluch  things  there  as  the  enemies  of  his  country  say  he  did. 

It  is  of  the  most  momentous  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  that  whatever  is  written  respecting  this  war  should 
be  written  truly.  Upon  the  class  of  writers  it  chiefly  devolves  to 
garner  up,  for  our  future  warning,  solace,  and  instruction,  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  such  an  appalling  expenditure  of  life  and  of  the 
means  of  living.  Let  us  leave  all  lying,  all  delusion,  all  boasting, 
all  unworthy  suppressions,  to  the  malignants  who  know  no  better. 
For  us,  the  truth,  though  it  blast  us.  We  owe  it  to  the  heroic 
dead,  who  died  that  we  might  more  worthily  live.  We  owe  it  to 
the  living,  who  are  so  anxious  and  so  perplexed,  through  the  in- 
completeness of  their  knowledge.  We  owe  it  to  the  inconceivable 
multitude  of  our  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  unborn. 

For  myself,  I  can  say  that  every  page  of  this  volume  has  been 
prepared  with  the  single  object  of  conveying  to  the  reader's  mind 
a  correct  impression  of  the  facts  related. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Glenn, 
advocate,  of  New  Orleans,  who  relinquished,  in  my  favor,  a  project 
he  had  formed  of  writing  a  volume  on  the  same  subject.  He  had 
made,  indeed,  some  progress  in  the  work,  sufficient  to  render  its 
relinquishment  an  act  of  great  generosity.  I  told  him  that  the 
record  of  an  eye-witness  would  have  a  value  of  its  own,  not  to  be 
aflected  by  publications  of  another  nature ;  but  he  kindly  preferred 
to  retire  from  the  field,  and  resume  his  professional  labors  in  Ncnv 
Orleans. 

New  York,  October  20,  1863. 
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GENERAL  BUTLER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENEBAL  BUTLEB  BEFOBB  THE  WAB. 

He  came  of  fighting  stock.  His  father's  father,  Captain  Zeph- 
aniah  Butler,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  fought  under  General 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  served  in  the  continental  army  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution.  A  large,  old-fashioned  powder-horn,  covered 
with  quaint  carving,  done  by  this  old  soldier's  own  hand  and  jack- 
knife,  which  was  slung  at  his  side  when  he  climbed  the  bights  of 
Quebec,  and  the  sword  which  he  wore  during  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, now  hang  in  the  library  of  General  Butler  at  Lowell,  the 
relics  of  an  honorable  career.  The  mother  of  General  Butler  de- 
scends from  the  Cilleys  of  New  Hampshire,  a  doughty  race  of  Scotch- 
Irish  origin ;  one  of  whom  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the 
wrong  side.  That  valiant  Colonel  CiUey,  who  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington  commanded  a  company  that  had  never  seen  a  cannon, 
and  who,  to  quiet  their  apprehensions,  sat  astride  of  one  while 
it  was  discharged,  was  an  ancestor  of  our  general.  Mr.  Cilley, 
member  of  congress  from  Maine,  who  was  shot  in  a  memorable 
duel,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  the  general's  cousin.  Thus  the 
tide  that  courses  the  veins  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  is  com- 
posed, in  about  equal  parts,  of  that  blood  which  we  call  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  of  that  strenuous  fluid  which  gives  such  tenacity  and 
audacity  to  the  Scotch-Irish.  Such  a  mixture  affords  promise  of  a 
mitigated  Andrew  Jackson  or  of  a  combative  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  father  of  General  Butler  was  John  Butler,  of  Deerfield,  New 
Hampshire;  captain  of  dragoons  during  the  war  of  1812 ;  a  fiaith- 
fbl  Boldier  who  served  for  a  while  under  General  Jackson  at  New 
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Orleans,  and  there  conceived  such  love  for  that  tough  old  hero,  as 
to  name  his  first  boy  Andrew  Jackson.  After  the  war,  he  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade,  sailing  sometimes  as  supercargo,  some- 
times as  merchant,  sometimes  as  captain  of  the  schooner,  enjoying 
for  several  years  a  moderate  sufficient  prosperity.  In  politics,  a 
,  democrat,  of  the  pure  Jefiersonian  school ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
in  New  Hampshire  to  be  a  democrat  was  to  live  imder  a  social  ban. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  gave  gallant  support  to  young  Isaao 
Hill,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  the  paper  which  at  length 
brought  the  state  into  democratic  line.  He  was  a  friend,  personal 
as  well  as  political,  of  Isaac  Hill,  and  shared  with  him  the  odium 
and  the  fierce  joy  of  those  early  contests  with  powerful  and  arro- 
gant federalism.  A  '  hearted'  democrat  was  Captain  Butler ;  one 
whose  democracy  was  part  of  his  religion.  In  Deei-field,  where 
he  lived,  there  were  but  eight  democratic  voters,  who  formed  a  little 
brotherhood,  apart  from  their  fellow  townsmen,  shunned  by  the  fed- 
eralists as  men  who  would  have  been  dangerous  from  their  princi- 
ples if  they  had  not  been  despicable  from  their  fewness.  His  boys, 
therefore,  were  bom  into  the  ranks  of  an  abhorred  but  positive  and 
pugnacious  minority — a  little  spartan  baud,  always  battling,  never 
subdued,  never  victorious. 

In  March,  1819,  Captain  Butler,  while  lying  at  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands  with  his  vessel,  died  of  yellow  fever,  leaving  to  the 
care  of  their  mother  his  two  boys,  Benjamin  being  then  an  in- 
fant ^ve  months  old.  A  large  part  of  his  property  he  had  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  little  of  it  ever  found  its  way  to 
his  widow.  She  was  left  to  rear  her  boys  as  best  she  could,  with 
slender  means  of  support.  But  it  is  in  such  circumstances  that  a 
New  England  mother  shows  the  stuff  she  is  made  of.  Capable, 
thrifty,  diligent,  devoted,  Mrs.  Butler  made  the  most  of  her  means 
and  opportunities,  and  succeeded  in  giving  to  one  of  her  boys  a 
good  country  education,  and  helped  the  other  on  his  way  to  college, 
and  to  a  liberal  profession.  She  lives  still,  to  enjoy  in  the  success 
of  both  of  them,  the  fruit  of  her  self-denying  labors  and  wise 
management ;  they  proud  to  own  that  to  her  they  owe  whatever 
renders  them  worthy  of  it,  and  thanking  God  that  she  is  near  them 
to  dignify  and  share  their  honors  and  their  fortune. 

Of  late,  the  world  has  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  variety  of  the 
human  being  called  the  Yankbe.     Our  Southern  ex-brethren  have 
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bestowed  much  strong  language  upon  him.  Mr.  Russell,  of  the 
Jjondon  Tlmes^  has  given  him  passing  notice.  Some  orations 
have  been  pronounced  upon  him,  and  numberless  anecdotes  told  of 
him.  He  has,  also,  as  usual,  had  something  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject himself;  for  the  Yankee,  I  regret  to  say,  is  somewhat  given  to 
boasting  of  the  qualities  and  exploits  of  his  race.  The  various  ac- 
counts do  not  harmonize.  If  Dr.  Bellows  regards  the-Yankee  as 
the  consummate  man,  Jefferson  Davis  considers  him  a  companion 
less  desirable  than  the  hvena.  It  is  with  the  Yankee  as  with  other 
noted  personages,  the  more  that  is  printed  about  them,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  get  any  knowledge  of  them.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  edifying  to  some  readers  to  have  a  recent 
specimen  of  this  curious  and  renowned  people  caught  and  ex- 
amined ;  his  growth  and  formation  briefly  narrated ;  his  peculi- 
arities and  capabilities  noted.  General  Butler  is  a  Yankee.  He 
has  traits  which  are  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his  family ;  but  in 
the  great  outlines,  both  of  his  career  and  of  his  character,  he  shows 
himself  a  Y'ankee  of  that  type,  of  which  his  namesake,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  is  the  perfect  and  immortal  example.  Behold,  then,  in 
the  paragraphs  following,  the  process  by  which  a  Yankee  becomes 
the  creature  we  find  him  in  these  very  days  now  ])assing  over  us. 

Genend  Butler  was  bom  at  Deeriield,  an  agricultural  town  of 
NewHampshire,  on  Guy  Faux  day,  the  fif\h  of  November,  1818. 

The  fatherless  boy  was  small,  sickly,  tractable,  averse  to  quar- 
rels, and  happy  in  having  a  stout  elder  brotlier  to  take  his  part. 
Heading  and  writing  seem  to  come  by  nature  in  New  England,  for 
few  of  that  country  can  recollect  a  time  when  they  had  not  those 
accomplishments.  The  district  school  helped  him  to  spelling, 
figures,  a  little  geography,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  He 
soon  caught  that  passion  for  reading  which  seizes  some  New  Eng- 
land boys,  and  sends  them  roaming  and  ravaging  in  their  neighbor- 
hood for  printed  paper.  His  experience  was  like  that  of  his  father's 
friend,  Isaac  Hill,  who  limped  the  coxmtry  round  for  books,  reading 
almanacs,  newspapers,  tracts,  "  Law's  Serious  C;;ll,"  the  Bible, 
fragments  of  histories,  and  all  printed  things  that  fell  in  his  way. 
The  boy  hunted  for  books  as  some  boys  hunt  for  birds'-nests  and 
early  apples ;  and,  in  the  great  scarcity  of  the  article,  read  the  few 
he  had  so  often  as  to  learn  large  portions  of  them  by  heart ;  de- 
TOaring  with  special  eagerness  the  story  of  the  revolution,  and  all 
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tales  of  battle  and  adventure.  The  Bible  was  his  mother's  sufficient 
library,  and  the  boy  pleased  her  by  committing  to  memory  long 
passages ;  once,  the  whole  book  of  Matthew.  Ilis  memory  then, 
as  always,  was  something  wonderful.  He  can,  at  this  hour,  repeat 
more  poetry,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person  in  the  country  who 
has  not  made  the  repeating  of  poetry  a  profession.  His  mother, 
observing  this  gift,  and  considering  the  apparent  weakness  of  hia 
constitution,  early  conceived  the  desire  of  giving  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, cherishing  also  the  fond  hope,  as  New  England  mothers 
would  in  those  days,  that  her  boy  would  be  drawn  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

One  chilly  morning  in  November,  1821,  when  he  was  in  his 
fourth  year,  half  a  dozen  sharp-eyed  Boston  gentlemen,  Nathan 
Appleton  being  one  of  them,  might  have  been  seen  (but  were  not) 
tramping  about  in  the  snow  near  the  Falls  of  the  Merrimac.  There 
was  a  hamlet  near  by  of  five  or  six  houses,  and  a  store,  but  these 
gentlemen  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  among  the  rocks 
and  trees,  unobserv^ed,  conversing  with  animation.  The  result  of 
that  morning's  walk  and  talk  was  the  city  of  Lowell,  now  a  place 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  thirteen  millions  invested  in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
month  paid  in  wages  to  operatives.  In  1828,  when  our  young 
^iend  was  ten  years  old,  and  Lowell  was  a  thnving  town  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  his  mother  removed  thitlier  w^ith  her  boys. 

It  was  a  fortunate  move  for  them  all.  The  good  mother  was 
enabled  to  increase  her  income  by  taking  a  few  boarders,  and  her 
book-loving  son  had  better  schools  to  attend,  and  abundant  books 
at  command.  He  improved  these  opportunities,  graduating  from  a 
common  school  to  the  high  school,  and,  at  a  later  day,  preparing  for 
college  at  the  academy  of  Exeter  in  his  native  state. 

As  the  time  approached  for  his  entering  college,  the  question  was 
anxiously  discussed  in  the  family.  What  college?  Probably  one 
half  the  boys  in  the  United  States,  even  in  those  piping  times  of 
peace,  had  a  lurking  desire  to  enter  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point.  At  present,  evcri/  boy  has  such  a  desire,  except  those  who 
prefer  the  naval  school  at  Newport.  Perhaps  the  boys  are  right. 
In  those  institutions  the  fundamental  conditions  of  manly  education 
are  complied  with  in  a  respectable  degree.  There  is  physical  train- 
ing; there  is  science;  there  modem  languages  have  their  proper 
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place ;  there  drawing  and  dancing,  riding  and  fencing  are  taught ; 
there  is  due  suppression  of  those  rooted  obstacles  to  all  useful  ac- 
quisition, Latin  and  Greek ;  there  is  that  sweet  and  noble  thing,  so 
dear  to  ingenuous  youth,  discipline  ;  there,  if  anywhere,  a  rude 
cub  of  a  boy  can  be  transformed  into  that  beautiful  creature,  the 
true  fighting  animal,  but  the  man  nowhere  out  of  place — a  Gentle- 
man !  In  them,  too,  the  education  that  fits  a  man  for  life  proceeds 
simultimeously  with  that  which  prepares  him  for  his  profession — 
Bchooling  and  apprenticeship  going  hand  in  hand — which  is  the 
only  system  by  which  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
n  country  can  ever  be  liberally  educated.  Would  that  venerable 
Harvard,  venerable  Yale,  Amherst,  Williams,  Columbia,  and  the 
rest,  would  heed  the  lessons  the  times  arc  teaching  us,  and  place 
themselves,  by  a  sweeping  revolution,  upon  a  footing  worthy  of  the 
age,  and  prepare  to  give  the  education  which  the  youth  of  the 
country  are  so  eager  to  receive.  If  existing  institutions  refuse  it,  a 
hundred  West  Points  will  spring  into  being,  and  the  glory  of  the 
good  old  colleges  will  depart  for  ever. 

The  boy  was  decided  in  favor  of  West  Point.  Nor  was  a  cadet- 
ship  unattainable,  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Isaac  Hill,  to  the  son 
of  Captain  John  Butler.  But  the  cautious  mother  hesitated.  She 
feared  he  would  forget  his  religion,  and  disappoint  her  dream  of 
seeing  him  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist  church.  She  consulted  her 
minister  upon  the  subject.  He  agreed  with  her,  and  recommended 
Waterville  college,  in  Maine,  recently  founded  by  the  Baptists, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
It  promised,  also,  the  advantage  of  a  manual  labor  department,  in 
which  the  youth,  by  working  three  hours  a  day,  could  earn  part  of 
his  expenses.  At  Waterville,  moreover,  there  could  be  no  danger 
of  the  student's  neglecting  religion,  since  the  great  object  of  the 
college  was  the  inculcation  of  religion,  and  all  the  influences  of  the 
place  were  religious.  Tlie  president  himself  was  a  clergyman, 
several  of  the  professors  were  clergymen.  Attendance  at  church 
on  Sundays  was  compulsory,  and  there  was  even  a  fine  of  ten 
cents  for  every  unexcused  absence  from  prayers.  With  such  safe- 
guards, what  danger  could  there  be  to  the  religious  principles  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  young  man  from  his  earliest  childhood? 
Thus  argued  the  minister.  The  mother  gave  heed  to  his  opinions, 
and  the  youth  was  consigned  to  Waterville. 
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He  was  a  slender  lad  of  sixteen,  small  of  stature,  health  infirm, 
of  fair  complexion,  and  hair  of  reddish  brown ;  his  character  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  remarkable  form  of  his  head.  Over  hia 
eyes  an  immense  development  of  the  perceptive  powers,  and  the 
upper  forehead  retreating  almost  like  that  of  a  flat-head  Indian.  A 
youth  of  keen  vision,  fiery,  inquisitive,  fearless ;  nothing  yet  de- 
veloped in  him  but  ardent  curiosity  to  know,  and  perfect  memory 
to  retain.  Phrenologists  would  find  proof  of  their  theory  in  com- 
paring the  portrait  of  the  youth  with  the  well-rounded  head  of  the 
man  mature,  his  organs  developed  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  in- 
tense and  constant  use  of  them.  His  purse  was  most  slenderly 
furnished i  His  mother  could  afford  him  little  help.  A  good  New 
Hampshire  uncle  gave  him  some  assistance  now  and  then,  and  he 
worked  his  three  hours  a  day  in  the  manual  labor  department  at 
chair-making,  earning  wages  ridiculously  small.  He  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  debt  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  college  expenses. 

Mr.  Carlyle  obsei*ves  that  the  natural  history  of  a  hawk  wntten 
by  a  sparrow  could  not  be  flattering  to  the  hawk.  Nor  could  it  be 
just.  Sedate  and  orthodox  professors  are  the  natural  prey  of  a 
lad  like  this,  born  into  a  minority,  trained  to  the  audacious  advo- 
cacy of  unpopular  opinions,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  powers 
that  be  in  the  light  of  objects  of  attack.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  the 
college  career  of  this  student,  if  it  should  be  related  by  his  instruc- 
tors, would  not  present  him  to  us  in  a  favorable  light.  Perhaps, 
there  is  something  in  the  clerical  character  and  training  which,  in 
some  degree,  disqualify  a  man  for  gaining  an  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  youth.  The  example  of  Arnold  may  be  cited  against 
such  an  opinion,  but  Arnold  was  an  exceptional  man,  m  an  excep- 
tional sphere. 

The  professors  attached  to  New  England  colleges  present  certain 
varieties  of  character  and  position : — The  president,  a  grave  and 
awful  Doctor  of  Divinity,  highest  in  place,  sometimes  lowest  in 
accomplishment,  owing  his  appointment  to  his  ecclesiastical  impor- 
tance rather  than  to  his  learning ;  sometimes  the  butt  of  the  college, 
often  deeply  loved  and  venerated.  There  is  the  professor  renowned 
beyond  the  college  walls,  its  advertisement  and  boast,  not  always 
liighly  valued  in  the  class-room.  There  is  the  absorbed  professor, 
})ook-worm  and  devotee  of  his  subject,  who  knows  not  the  name  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  never  heard  of  Dickens  and 
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Thackeray.  There  is  the  unpopular  professor,  a  pryiug,  meddling 
gentleman,  keen  in  the  scent  of  a  furtive  cigar,  prompt  to  appear 
at  tlie  moment  he  is  least  expected  and  desired.  There  is  the  be- 
loved professor,  the  students'  gentle  friend  and  father,  whom  to 
insult  or  annoy  rouses  the  retributive  wrath  of  the  whole  class. 
There  is  the  professor  of  doubtful  scholarship,  often  wrong  in  his 
dicta,  the  tortured  victim  of  the  knowing  ones,  who  have  explored 
the  shallows  of  his  mind,  and  know  what  questions  he  cannot 
answer.  There  is  the  dandy  professor,  deliverer  of  flowery  ora- 
tions, or  of  sermons  trivial  and  showy.  There  is  the  professor  who 
is  writing  a  book,  and  gets  students  of  the  soiler  sort  to  copy  for 
him.  Tliere  is  the  professor  who  once  wrote  an  article  for  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  and  gives  the  number  containing  it  to 
Ids  favorites.  There  is  the  foreign-born  professor  of  immense  learn- 
ing, not  too  fond  of  attending  morning  prayers,  totally  unable  to 
keep  order  in  his  class.  And  there  is  the  lynx-eyed  professor,  whom 
no  one  attempts  to  cheat ;  and  the  absent-minded  professor,  who 
sits  cogitating  his  next  sermon,  regardless  of  the  written  transla- 
tion, or  the  forbidden  "  key." 

Waterville  was  a  young  college,  but  it  could  boast  most  of  these 
varieties ;  and  to  as  many  as  there  were,  our  young  friend  was  oc- 
casionally an  aftiiction.  Most  of  them  were  clergymen  and  theolo- 
gians more  than  they  were  instructors  of  youth  ;  tlicir  object  being 
to  make  good  Baptists  as  well  as  good  scholars. 

But  the  college  was  of  vast  benelit  to  our  young  friend,  as  any 
college  must  have  been,  conducted  in  the  interests  of  virtue,  and 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-live  young  men  from  the  simple 
and  industrious  homes  of  New  p]ngland ;  most  of  them  eager  to 
improve,  and  perfe(;tly  aware  that  upon  themselves  alone  depended 
the  success  of  their  future  career.  If  he  was  prone  to  undervalue 
some  parts  of  the  college  course,  he  made  most  liberal  use  of  the 
coU^^  library.  He  was  an  onmivorous  reader.  All  the  natural 
sciences  were  interesting  to  him,  particularly  chemistry;  and  his 
fondness  for  such  studios  inclined  him  long  to  choose  the  medical 
profession.  No  student  went  better  prepared  to  the  class-room  of 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 

Seduced  by  his  example,  there  arose  a  party  in  the  college  o]> 
posed  to  the  regular  course  of  studies,  advocates  of  an  unregulated 
browse  among  the  books  of  the  library,  each  student  to  read  only 
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sach  subjects  as  interested  him.  There  was  a  split  in  the  Literaiy 
Society.  Of  the  retiring  body,  afler  immense  electioneering,  young 
Butler  was  elected  president,  and  the  question  was  then  debated 
with  extreme  earnestness  for  several  weeks,  whether  the  mind 
would  fare  better  by  confining  itself  to  the  college  routine,  or  by 
reading  whatever  it  had  appetite  for.  I  know  not  which  party  car- 
ried the  day  ;  but  our  friend  was  foremost  in  maintaining  both  by  , 
speech  and  example,  that  knowledge  was  knowledge,  however  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  mind  could  get  most  advantage  by  partaking 
of  the  kind  of  nutriment  it  craved.  lie  laid  a  wager  with  a  noted 
plodder  of  the  college,  that  he  would  continue  for  a  given  term  his 
desultory  reading,  and  yet  beat  him  in  the  regular  lessons  of  the 
class.  The  wager  was  won  by  an  artifice.  lie  did  continue  his 
desultory  reading,  as  well  as  his  desultory  wanderings  about  the 
country,  but  late  at  nighty  when  all  :he  college  slept,  he  spent  some 
hours  in  vigorous  cram  for  tlie  next  day's  lesson.  Ilis  memory 
was  such,  that  he  found  it  easier  to  commit  to  memory  such  lessons 
as  "Wayland^s  Moral  Philosophy,"  than  to  prepare  them  in  the 
usual  way.  He  astonished  his  plodding  friend  one  day,  by  repeat- 
ing tliirteen  pages  of  V/ayland,  without  once  hesitating. 

He  came  into  collision  with  his  reverend  instructors  on  a  point 
of  college  discipline.     The  Ihie  of  ten  cents  imposod  for  absence 
from  prayers,  was  a  serious  matter  to  a  young  gentleman  natu 
rally  averse  to  getting  up  before  daylight,  and  wlio  earned   no 
more  than  two  or  three  ten  cent  pieces  daily  in  the  chair  slioj 
But  it  was  not  of  the  fine  that  he  complained.     It  was  a  rule  of  tl 
college,  that  the  fine  should  carry  with  it  a  loss  of  standing  in  claf 
This  our  student  esteemed  unjust,  and  he  thought  he  had  good  r( 
son  to  complain  since,  though,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  scholar, 
was  always  on  the  pomt  of  expulsion  from  the  loss  of  marks  for 
morning  delinquency.   He  took  an  opportunity,  at  length,  to  pro^ 
against  this  app.irent  injustice  in  a  highly  audacious  and  charac 
istic  manner.     One  of  the  professors,  a  distinguished  theolor 
preached  in  the  college  church,  a  sermon  of  the  severest  Calv^ 
type,  in  the  course  of  which  he  maintained  propositions  like 
1.  The  Elect,  and  the  Elect  alone,  will  be  saved.   2.  Of  the 
commonly  called  Christians,  probably  not  more  than  one  in 
dred  will  be  saved.     3.  The  heathen  have  a  better  chance  c 
tiou  than  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries  who  negl 
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Opportunities.  Upon  these  hints,  the  young  gentleman  epakc.  lie 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  faculty,  couched  in  the  language  of  pro- 
found respect,  asking  to  be  excused  from  further  attendance  at 
prayers  and  sermons,  on  the  grounds  so  -ably  sustained  in  the  dis- 
course of  the  preceding  Sunday.  If,  he  said,  the  doctrine  of  that 
sermon  was  sound,  of  which  lie  would  not  presume  to  entertain  a 
doubt,  he  was  only  preparing  for  himself  a  future  of  more  exquisite 
anguish  by  attending  religious  services.  lie  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remind  the  faculty,  that  the  church  in  which  the  sermon  was 
preached,  had  usually  a  congregation  of  six  hundred  persons,  nine 
of  whom  were  his  revered  professors  and  tutors ;  and  as  only  one 
in  a  hundred  of  ordinary  Christians  could  be  saved,  three  even  of 
the  faculty,  good  men  as  all  of  them  were,  were  inevitably  damned. 
Could  he,  a  mere  student,  and  not  one  of  the  most  exemplary,  ex- 
pect to  be  saved  before  his  superiors  ?  Far  be  from  him  a  thouglit  so 
presumptuous.  Shakspeare  himself  had  intimated  that  the  lieutenant 
cannot  expect  salvation  before  hi «  military  superior.  Nothing  re- 
mained, therefore,  for  him  but  perdition.  Li  this  mehmcholy  pos- 
ture of  aliliirs,  it  became  him  to  beware  of  hightening  his  future 
torment  by  listening  to  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  or 
availing  himself  of  any  of  the  privileges  of  religion.  But  here  he 
was  met  by  the  college  laws,  which  compelled  attendance  at  chapel 
and  church;  which  imposed  a  pecuniary  line  for  non-attendance, 
and  entailed  a  loss  of  the  honors  due  to  his  scholarship.  Threatened 
thus  with  damnation  m  the  next  woild,  bankruptcy  and  disgrace.*  in 
tliis,  he  implored  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  faculty,  and 
adked  to  be  excused  from  aU  fm*ther  attendance  at  prayers  and  at 
church. 

This  unique  petition  was  drawn  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the 
reasoning  fully  elaborated.  Handsomely  copied,  and  folded  into 
the  usual  form  of  important  public  documents,  it  was  sent  to  the 
president.  The  faculty  did  not  take  the  joke.  Before  the  whole 
college  in  chapel  assembled,  the  culprit  standinp^,  he  was  repri- 
manded for  irreverence.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time,  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  expulsion.  He  had  a  friend  or  two  in  the  faculty 
who,  perhaps,  could  forgive  the  audacity  of  the  petition,  for  tlse  siiko 
of  its  humor. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Calvinistic  theology  in  vogue  :it 
Waterville,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  tliis  young  man. 
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He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  au  antagonist ;  and  youth  is  aa 
antagonist  regardless  of  remote  consequences.  At  West  Point  he 
would  have  battled  for  his  hereditary  tenets  against  all  who  had 
questioned  them.  At  Waterville,  nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
to  measure  logic  with  the  staimchest  doctor  of  them  alL  It 
chanced  toward  the  close  of  his  college  course,  that  the  worthy 
president  of  the  institution  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
miracles,  maintaining  these  two  propositions :  1.  U*  the  miracles 
are  true,  the  gospel  is  of  Divine  origin  and  authority.  2.  The 
miracles  are  true,  because  the  apostles,  who  must  have  known 
whether  they  were  true  or  false,  proved  their  belief  in  their  truth 
by  their  martjTdom.  At  the  close  of  each  discourse,  the  lecturer 
invited  the  class  to  ofter  objections.  Young  Butler  seized  the  op- 
portunity with  alacrity,  and  plied  the  doctor  hard  Avith  the  usual 
arguments  employed  by  the  heterodox.  lie  did  not  fail  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  catalogue  of  martyrs  who  had  died  in  the  defense, 
and  for  the  sole  sake  of  dogmas  now  universally  conceded  to  be 
erroneous.  All  religions,  he  said,  boasted  their  army  of  martyrs ; 
and  martyi'dom  proved  nothing — not  even  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
the  martyr.  And  as  to  the  apostles,  Peter  notoriously  denied  his 
Lord,  Thomas  was  an  avowed  skeptic,  James  and  John  were  slain 
to  please  the  Jews,  and  the  last  we  heard  of  Paul  was,  that  he  was 
living  in  his  own  hired  house,  commending  the  government  of  Nero. 
The  debate  continued  day  after  day,  our  youth  cramming  diligently 
for  each  encomiter,  always  eager  for  the  fray.  He  chanced  to  find 
in  the  village  a  copy  of  that  armory  of  unbelief,  "  Taylor's  Die- 
gesis  of  the  New  Testament ;"  and  from  this,  he  and  his  comrades 
secretly  drew  missives  to  let  fly  at  the  president  after  lecture.  The 
doctor  maintained  his  groimd  ably  and  manfully,  little  thinking  that 
he  was  contending,  not  with  a  few  saucy  students,  but  with  the  ac- 
cumulat<^d  skeptical  ingenuity  of  centuries. 

All  this,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  mere  intellectual  exercise  and 
sport.  The  youth  came  out  of  college  as  good  a  Christian  as  he 
went  in.  Christianity,  hardened  down  into  a  system  of  opinions, 
has  long  been  an  object  of  criticism ;  every  young  and  fearless  in- 
tellect, during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  has  tried  itself  upon  it. 
Christianity,  as  a  controller  of  action,  as  organized  Virtue,  as  the 
benign  inspirer  of  motives,  as  the  tamer  of  the  human  savage,  as  the 
weekly  monitor  and  rest,  rescuer  of  a  whole  day  in  seven  from  the 
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routine  of  toil,  ten  years  of  possible  millennium  in  every  nnabbre- 
yiated  life — who  has  ever  quarreled  with  that?  I  suppose  our 
student  would  have  heartily  subscribed  the  remark  of  John  Adams, 
in  one  of  those  delightful  letters  of  his  old  age  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
upon  the  materialistic  controversy.  "  You  and  I,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  have  as  much  authority  to  settle  these  disputes  as  Swift,  Priestley, 
Dapuis,  or  the  Pope ;  and  if  you  will  agree  with  me,  we  will  issue 
our  bull,  and  enjoin  it  upon  all  these  gentlemen  to  be  silent,  until 
they  can  tell  us  what  matter  is,  and  what  spirit  is,  and,  i7i  tlie  mean- 
timej  to  observe  the  commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:" 

Hifl  college  course  was  done.  He  would  have  graduated  with 
honor,  if  his  standing  as  a  scholar  had  not  been  lost  through  his 
delinquencies  as  a  rebel.  As  it  was,  it  was  touch-and-go,  whether 
he  could  be  permitted  to  graduate  at  all.  He  Avas,  however,  as- 
signed a  low  place  in  the  graduating  class,  and  bore  off  as  good  a 
piece  of  parchment  as  the  best  of  them.  He  had  outlived  his  early 
preference  for  the  medical  profession.  In  one  of  his  last  years  at 
college,  he  had  witnessed  in  court  a  well-contested  trial,  and  as  he 
marked  with  admiration  the  skillful  management  of  the  opposmg 
counsel,  and  shared  the  keen  excitement  of  the  strife,  he  said  to 
himself:  "  This  is  the  Avork  for  me."  He  left  college  in  debt,  and 
with  health  impaired.  He  weighed  but  ninety-seven  pounds.  In 
all  the  world,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  look  for  help, 
save  himself  alone. 

Yet,  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  found  a  friend  who  gave  him  just  the 
aid  he  needed  most.  It  was  an  uncle,  captain  of  a  lishing  schooner, 
one  of  those  kind  and  brave  old  sailors  of  Yankee  land,  who,  for 
two  hundred  years,  have  roamed  the  northern  seas  in  quest  of  some- 
thing to  keep  the  pot  boiling  on  the  rock-boimd  shores  of  Home. 
The  good-hearted  captain  observed  the  pale  \dsage  and  attenuated 
form  of  his  nephew.  "  Come  with  me,  lad,  to  the  coast  of  La))ra- 
dor,  and  heave  a  line  this  summer.  I'll  give  you  a  bunk  in  the 
cabin,  but  you  must  do  your  duty  before  the  mast,  watch  and  Avatch, 
like  a  man.  I'll  warrant  you'll  come  back  sound  enough  in  the  fall." 
Thus,  the  ancient  mariner.  The  young  man  went  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador ;  liove  a  line ;  ate  the  flesh  and  drank  the  oil  of  cod ;  came 
back,  after  a  four  months'  cruise,  in  perfect  health,  and  had  not 
another  sick  day  in  twenty  years.    His  constitution  developed  into 
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the  toughest,  the  most  indefatigable  compound  of  brain,  nerve  und 
muscle  lately  seen  in  New  England.  A  gift  of  twenty  thouBand 
dollars  had  been  a  paltiy  boon  in  comi^arison  with  that  bestowed 
upon  him  by  this  worthy  uncle. 

He  returned  to  Lowell  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  took  hold  of 
life  with  a  vigorous  grasp.  The  law  office  which  he  entered  as  a 
student  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Boston,  and  from  whom  he  received  not  one  word  of  guidance  or 
instruction ;  nor  felt  the  need  of  one.  He  read  law  with  all  his 
mighty  and  began  almost  immediately  to  practice  a  little  in  the  police 
courts  of  Lowell,  conducting  suits  brought  by  the  factory  girls 
against  the  mill  coi-porations,  and  defending  petty  criminal  cases ; 
glad  enough  to  eana  an  occasional  tAvo  dollar  fee.  The  presiding 
justice  chanced  to  be  a  really  learned  lawyer  and  able  man,  and 
thus  this  small  practice  was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student.  Small 
indeed  were  his  gains,  and  sore  his  need.  One  six  months  of  his 
two  years'  probation,  he  taught  a  public  school  in  Lowell,  in  order 
to  procure  decent  clothing;  and  he  taught  it  well,  say  his  old  pupilsw 
What  with  his  school,  his  law  studies,  and  his  occasional  practice, 
he  worked  eighteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four. 

At  this  time  he  joined  the  City  Guard,  a  company  of  that  Sixth 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia,  so  famous  in  these  years  for 
its  bloody  march  through  Baltimore.  Always  fond  of  military 
pursuits  and  exercises,  he  has  served  in  every  grade — piivate,  cor- 
poral, sergeant,  third  lieutenant,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier-general; 
making  it  a  point  to  hold  every  one  of  these  positions  in  due  suc- 
cession. For  many  years,  tlie  drills,  parades  and  annual  encampings 
of  his  regiment  Averc  the  only  recreation  for  which  he  would  find 
leisure — much  to  the  wonder  of  his  professional  friends,  who  were 
wont,  in  the  old,  peaceful  times,  to  banter  him  severely  upon  what 
seemed  to  them  a  rather  ridiculous  foible.  "  What  a  fool  you  are,'* 
they  would  say,  "to  spend  so  much  time  in  marching  around  town 
in  soldier-clothes  I"  This  young  gentleman,  however,  M'as  one  of 
those  who  tike  hold  of  life  as  they  find  it ;  not  disdaining  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  of  a  free  country,  but  rejoicing  in  them,  and  making 
them  serve  his  purposes,  as  they  should.  There  is  a  '  set '  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  hold  aloof  from  the  homely,  vigorous  life  around 
them,  contemplating  the  world  from  library  windows,  and  reserving 
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all  their  sympathies  for  other  and  distant  civilizations — to  their  own 
infinite  and  irreparable  damage.  Our  young  student-at-law  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  one  of  these.  He  took  much  of  his  knowledge, 
not  diluted  and  corrupted  by  literary  decoction,  but  at  the  original 
sources — ^in  the  street,  the  police  court,  the  school-room,  the  political 
meeting,  the  parade  ground,  and  grew,  at  least,  robust  upon  that 
fresh,  substantial  fare. 

A  trifling  incident  of  these  early  years  marks  at  once  the  Yankee 
and  the  man.  That  every-day  wonder  of  the  modem  world,  a  loco- 
motive, was  then  first  seen  at  Lowell.  Many  of  us  remember  see- 
ing our  first  locomotive,  and  how  we  comported  ourselves  on  the 
interesting  occasion.  Our  young  lawyer  behaved  thus:  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  the  engineer,  he  visited  tlie  wondrous  engine 
at  its  own  house,  and  spent  five  hours  in  studying  it,  questioning 
both  it  and  its  master  until  he  understood  the  whv  and  the  where- 
fore  of  every  part,  and  felt  competent  to  navigate  the  machine  to 
Boston.  This  small  anecdote  contains  the  essence  of  old  Xew 
England  ;  which  is  expressed,  also,  in  one  of  the  country  exclama- 
tions: "  Iw-ynt  to  I'nowf^^ 

I  thought  I  had  a  very  pretty  story  to  tell  here  of  the  manner  in 
■which  our  young  student-at-law  won  the  affections  of  the  Lowell 
mill-girls :  How  one  of  the  girls  brought  a  suit  against  a  wealthy 
corporation  of  mill-ownors  for  a  sinall  sum  of  disputed  wages,  and 
employed  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler  to  prosecute  her  claim :  How  he  looked 
about  the  mills  of  the  company  to  find  a  piece  of  property  to  "  at- 
tach," of  "about  the  value"  of  the  amount  demanded  :  How  he  could 
not  attach  the  real  estate  of  the  company,  because  that  would  have 
entailed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  givmg  a  bond  for  an  odd  mil- 
lion or  so,  which  neither  he  nor  his  client  could. do;  and  how  the 
same  difficulty  arose  when  lie  proposed  to  lay  the  sheriff's  paraly- 
zing hand  upon  the  looms,  or  even  upon  one  of  them :  How  he 
fixed,  at  length,  upon  the  water-wheel  of  the  principal  mill,  and 
placed  a  keeper  in  charge  of  the  same',  to  forbid  its  making  a  single 
revolution  until  his  client  was  satisfied :  How  the  managers  of  the 
mill  were  brought  to  reflection  by  this  maneuver,  and  hastened  to 
compromise  with  the  girl ;  and  how  the  ingenuity  and  audacity 
of  the  young  student  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  community 
of  girls  to  his  talents,  and  caused  him  to  be  employed  in  all  their 
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little  suits  ag^nst  the  mill-owners,  and  so  gave  him  an  excelloDt 
start  in  his  profession. 

The  story  has  been  told  and  printed  a  thousand  times,  and  it  is 
to  this  day  one  of  the  stock  anecdotes  of  Lowell.  General  Butler 
informs  me,  however,  that  the  story  is  totally  destitute  of  truth. 
No  event  at  all  resemblinc:  it  lias  ever  occurred  in  his  career. 
Moreover,  the  ruse  is  a  legal  impossibility. 

In  1840,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  An  early  incident  brought  him  into  favor  with  some  of 
the  null-owTieis.  There  was  a  strike  among  his  friends  and  patrons, 
the  girls;  two  or  three  thousand  of  whom  assembled  in  a  grove 
near  Lowell,  to  talk  over  their  grievances  and  organize  for  their 
redress.  They  invited  the  young  lawyer  to  address  them,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  a  unique  position  for  a  gentlcmiui 
of  twenty-two,  not  wanting  in  the  romantic  element,  to  stand  before 
an  audience  of  three  thousand  young  ladies,  the  well-instructed 
daughters  of  New  England  farmers  and  mechanics.  He  gave  them 
sound  advice,  such  as  might  have  come  from  an  older  head.  Ad- 
mitting the  justice  of  their  claims,  he  showed  the  improbability  of 
their  obtaining  them  at  a  time  when  labor  was  abundant,  and  places 
in  the  mills  were  sought  by  more  girls  than  could  be  employed. 
The  mill-owners,  he  said,  could,  at  that  time,  allow  their  mills  to 
stand  idle  for  a  considerable  period  without  serious  loss — ^perhaps, 
even  with  advantage ;  but  could  the  girls  afford  to  lose  any  con- 
siderable part  of  a  season's  wages  ?  Strikes  were  always  a  doubt- 
ful, often  a  desperate  measure,  and  entailed  suffering  upon  the 
operatives  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  evils  for  which  they 
sought  redress.  The  time  might  come  when  a  strike  would  be  the 
only  course  left  them ;  but,  at  present,  he  counseled  other  mea- 
sures. He  concluded  by  strongly  advising  the  girls  to  return  to 
their  work,  and  endeavor  by  remonstrance,  and,  if  that  failed,  by 
appeals  to  the  legislature,  to  procure  a  shorter  day  and  juster  com- 
pensation.    The  girls  took  his*  advice  and  returned  to  work. 

The  day's  work  in  the  mills  was  then  thirteen  hours — a  literally 
killing  period.  Thirteen  hours  a  day  in  a  mill  means  this :  inces- 
sant activity  from  five  in  the  morning  until  nine  in  the  evening  the 
year  round.  It  means  a  tired  and  useless  Sunday.  It  means  torpid- 
ity or  death  to  all  the  nobler  fixculties.  It  means  a  white  and  bloated 
face,  a  diseased  and  languid  body,  a  premature  death.    As  much  aa 
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to  any  other  man  in  Massachusetts  the  subsequent  change  to  eleven 
hours  was  owing  to  "  the  girl's  lawyer,"  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment. 

His  advice  to  the  girls,  at  their  mass-meeting  in  the  grove,  was 
well  pleasing  to  the  lords  of  the  mill,  some  of  whom,  fi-om  this 
time,  gave  him  occasional  employment. 

But  our  yoimg  friend  remained  a  democrat — a  democrat  during 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson — a  democrat  in  Loxcell^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  creation  of  that  protective  tariff  which  a  democratic 
majority  had  reduced  and  was  reducing!  It  was  like  living  at 
Cape  Cod  and  voting  against  the  fishing  >H)unties,  or  in  Louisiana 
and  opposing  the  sugar  duty.  And  this  pr"^icular  democrat  was  a 
man  without  secrets  and  without  guile ;  positive,  antagonistic  and 
twenty-two ;  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Isaac  Hill,  and  one  who  had 
seen  that  little  lame  hero  of  democracy  assaulted  by  the  huge 
Upham  in  the  streets  of  Exeter,  with  feelings  not  unutterable.  In 
such  odium  were  his  opinions  held  in  Lowell  at  that  time,  that  he 
coidd  not  appear  at  the  tavern  table  in  court  time  without  being 
tabooed  or  insulted,  Tlie  first  day  of  his  sitting  at  dinner  with  the 
bar,  the  discussion  grew  so  hot  that  the  main  business  of  the  occa- 
sion was  neglected,  and  he  concluded  that  if  he  meant  to  take  sus- 
tenance at  all  he  must  dine  elsewhere.  He  did  so  for  one  day ;  but 
feeling  that  such  a  course  looked  like  abandoning  the  field,  he  re- 
turned on  the  day  following,  and  faced  the  music  to  tlie  end  of  the 
session. 

His  audacity  and  quickness  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  this  pe- 
riod. One  of  his  first  cases  being  callt^d  in  court,  he  said,  in  the 
usual  way,  "  Let  notice  be  given !" 

"  In  what  paper  ?"  asked  the  aged  clerk  of  the  court,  a  strenuous 
whig. 

"  In  the  Lowdl  Advertiser^''  was  the  reply ;  the  LoxceU  Advcr- 
tiaer  being  a  Jackson  paper,  never  mentioned  in  a  Lowell  court ;  of 
whose  mere  existence,  few  there  present  would  confess  a  knowl- 
edge. 

"The  Lowell  Advertiser f'^  said  the  clerk,  with  disdainful  non- 
chalance, "  I  don't  know  such  a  paper." 

"Pray,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  lawyer,  "do  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court ;  for  if  you  begin  to  tell  us  what  you  don't 
know,  there  will  be  no  time  for  anything  else." 

He  was  always  prompt  with  a  retort  of  this  kind.     So,  at  a  later 
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dav,  when  he  was  cross-questioning  a  witness  in  not  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  and  the  court  inteqDOsing,  reminded  him  that  the 
witness  was  a  professor  in  Harvard  college,  he  instantly  replied ; 
"I  am  aware  of  it,  your  honor ;  we  hung  one  of  tliem  the  other 
day." 

His  politics  were  not,  in  reality,  an  obstacle  to  his  success  at  the 
bar,  though  his  iriends  feared  they  would  be.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  suit ;  and  as  people  go  to  law  to  win,  they  are  not  likely 
to  overlook  an  advocate  who,  besides  the  ordinarv  motives  to  exer- 
tion,  has  the  stimulus  of  political  and  social  antagonism.  He  won 
his  way  rapidly  to  a  lucrative  practice,  and  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
to  an  important,  leading,  conspicuous  practice.  He  was  a  hold, 
diligent,  vehement,  hiexhaustible  opponent.  He  accepted  the  the- 
ory of  his  profession  without  limitation  or  reserve,  conceiving  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  save  or  serve  his  client  with  not  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Thai  is  the  concern 
of  the  law-maker  and  the  court ;  the  advocate's  business,  in  his 
opinion,  is  simply  and  solely,  to  serve  his  client's  hiterests.  And  if 
there  should  be  lawyers  at  all,  this  is,  beyond  question,  the  correct 
theory  of  the  vocation. 

In  some  important  particulars,  General  Butler  surpassed  all  hi 
contemporaries  at  the  New  England  bar.     His  memory  was  suci 
that  he  could  retain  the  whole  of  the  testimony  of  the  very  longe 
trial  without  taking  a  note.     His  power  of  labor  seemed  unlimitf 
In  fei-tility  of  expedient,  and  in  the  lightnhig  quickness  of  his  < 
vices,  to  snatch  victory  irom  the  jaws  of  defeat,  his  equal  has  ; 
dom  lived.     To  these  gifts,  add  a  perseverance  that  knew  no 
coui'agement,  and  never  accepted  defeat  while  one  possibility 
triumph  remained.     One  who  saw  him  much  at  the  bar  in  for 
times,  wrote  of  him  three  years  ago : 

*'  His  devices  and  shifts  to  obtain  an  acquittal  and  release  a 
Bolutely  endless  and  innumerable.     He  is  never  daunted  or  I 
until  the  sentence  is  passed  and  put  into  execution,  and  the  rej: 
pardon,  or  commutation  is  refused.     An  indictment  must  be 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  or  it  will  not  stand  his  criticism, 
diet  of  guilty  is  nothing  to  him ;  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  t 
he  has  fifty  exceptions ;  a  hundred  motions  in  arrest  of  ju( 
and  after  that  the  habeas  corpus  and  personal  replc>an. 
])osing  counsel  never  begins  to  feel  safe  until  the  evidenc 
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tar  he  knows  not  what  new  dodges  Butler  may  spring  upon  him. 
He  is  more  fertile  in  expedients  than  any  man  wlio  practices  law 
among  us.  His  expedients  frequently  fail,  but  they  are  generally  plau- 
sible enough  to  bear  the  test  of  trial.  And  faulty  and  weak  as  thev 
oftentimes  are,  Butler  always  has  confidence  in  them  to  the  last ; 
and  when  one  fails,  he  invariably  tries  another.  If  it  were  not  that 
there  must  be  aii  end  to  everything,  his  desperate  cases  would 
never  be  finished,  for  there  would  be  no  end  to  his  expedients  to 
obtain  his  case." 

An  old  friend  and  fellow-practitioner  of  General  Butler,  Mr.  J.  Q. 
A.  A.  Griffin,  of  Charlestown,  ^Lissachusctts,  favors  the  reader  with 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  general's  career  at  the  bar : 

"  General  Butler,"  he  remarks,  "  has  the  power  possessed  by  but 
few  men,  of  attending  to  several  important  mental  operations  at  the 
same  time.    An  incident  will  show  you  my  meaning : 

"  In  a  trial  of  a  quite  important  matter,  in  the  year  1 860, 1  was 
counsel  on  the  same  side  with  General  Butler.  It  was  a  busy 
season  of  the  year  for  lawyers  like  him  who  always  had  an  over- 
flowing docket.  The  trial  began  just  after  his  return  from  the 
nomination  of  Breckinridge.  He  was  to  make  a  report  of  his  doings 
to  his  constituents  at  Lowell.  The  meeting  was  called  to  be  held 
at  night.  Dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  party,  and  the  General 
therefore  must  speak  with  care  and  consideration.  He  determined 
to  write  what  he  was  to  say.  But  the  court  began  early  and  sat 
late.  He  took  his  seat  in  court,  and  wliile  the  adverse  party  ex- 
amined their  witnesses  in  chief,  he  wrote  out  his  speech,  appa- 
rently absorbed  therein.  But  he  cross-examined  each  witness  at 
great  length,  with  wonderful  thoroughness  and  acuteness,  evincing 
a  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  of  what  the  witness  had  said  in  sub- 
stance, but  when  needful,  of  the  phrases  in  which  he  had  uttered  it. 
At  noon,  over  our  dinner,  he  read  over  what  he  had  written  and 
made  such  corrections  as  were  needful,  wliich  were  quite  as  few, 
I  thought,  as  would  have  been  found  if  the  speech  had  been  written 
in  the  quiet  of  his  study.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  through  the 
same  routine,  and  at  night  made  his  s])eech.  Tliis  is  but  an  in-, 
stance.  Amid  confusion  of  transactions,  where  other  men  became 
indecisive,  he  always  saw  his  way  clear.  Whatever  his  occupa- 
tions, however  intently  his  mind  was  employed,  it  was  always  safe 
to  interrupt  him  by  suggestions  or  inquiries  about  the  matter  in 
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hand,  or  anythini:^  olse,  for  lie  could  answer  on  the  instant,  elearlj 
and  without  the  slightest  confusion,  or  distraction  of  his  purpose. 

"  Unexampled  success  attended  his  professional  cftbrts,  so  char- 
acterized by  shrewdness  and  zeal.  When  the  war  summoned  him 
from  these  toils,  he  had  a  larger  practice  than  any  other  man  in  the 
btate.  I  have  no  doubt,  he  tried  four  times  more  causes,  at  least, 
than  any  other  lawyer,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war. 
The  same  qualities  which  make  him  efficient  in  the  war,  made  him 
eflicient  as  a  lawyer.  Fertile  in  resources  and  stratagem ;  earnest 
and  zealous  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  certain  of  the  integrity  of 
his  client's  cause,  and  not  inclined  to  criticise  or  inquire  whether 
it  was  strictly  'constitutional'  or  not,  but  defending  the  whole 
line  \vrith  a  boldness  and  energy  that  generally  carried  court  and 
jury  alike.  Ilis  ingenuity  is  exhaustless.  If  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  speech  or  action,  it  has  no  sinister  effect,  for  tlie  reason  that  he 
will  himself  discover  and  correct  the  error,  before  any  'barren  spec- 
tator' has  seized  upon  it. 

"He  is  faithful  and  tenacious  to  the  last  degree.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  treachery  in  his  conduct.  '  He  would  not  betray  the 
devil  to  his  fellow.'  Every  other  prominent  Massachusetts  demo- 
crat, when  it  became  profitable  to  do  so,  condemned  a  previous 
coalition  that  had  been  entered  into  between  them  and  the  free- 
soilers  after  they  had  taken  and  consumed  its  fruits.  General  But- 
ler's political  interests  strongly  urged  him  to  the  same  dishonor. 
But  he  never  hesitate«i  an  instant,  and  uniformly  justified  the 
coalition,  and  openly  defended  it  in  every  presence  and  to  the  most 
unwilling  ears.  In  his  personal  relations  the  same  tndts  are  obser- 
vable. He  is  quite  too  ready,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  to  for^ 
give  (he  never  forgets)  injuries,  but  his  memory  never  fails  as  to 
his  friends. 

" '  The  basis  of  Napoleon's  character,'  says  Gourgand,  '  was  a 
pleasant  humor.'  '  And  a  man  who  jests,'  continues  Victor  Hugo, 
^at  important  junctures,  is  on  familiar  ternis  with  events.' 

"  A  pleasant  humor  and  a  lively  wit,  and  their  constant  exercise, 
are  the  possession  and  the  habit  of  General  Butler.  Everybody 
has  his  anecdote  of  him.  Let  me  refer  to  one  anecdote  of  him  in 
this  respect,  and  that  shall  suffice  for  the  hundreds  that  I  might 
recall. 

"  The    general  was  a  member  of  our  house  of  representatives 
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one  year,  when  his  party  was  in  a  hopeless  and  impotent  minority, 
except  on  such  occasions  as  he  contrived  to  make  it  efficient  by 
tactics  and  stratagems  of  a  technical,  parliamentary  character.  The 
speaker  was  a  whig,  and  a  thorough  partisan.  The  whigs  were 
well  drilled  and  had  a  leader  on  the  floor  of  very  great  capacity, 
Mr.  Lord,  of  Salem.  During  one  angry  debate,  General  Butler 
attempted  to  strangle  an  obnoxious  proposal  of  the  majority  by 
tactics.  Accordingly  he  precipitated  upon  the  chair  divers  ques- 
tions of  order  and  regularity  of  proceeding,  one  after  the  other. 
These  were  debated  by  Mr.  Lord  and  himself,  and  then  decided  by 
the  speaker  uniibnnly  according  to  the  notions  advanced  by  Mr. 
Lord.  The  general  bore  this  for  some  time  without  special  com- 
plaint, contenting  himself  with  raising  new  questions.  At  length, 
however,  he  called  special  attention  to  the  fict  that  he  had  been 
overruled  so  many  times  by  the  chair,  within  such  a  space  of  time, 
and  that,  as  often,  not  only  had  the  speaker  adopted  the  result  of 
Mr.  Lord's  suggestions,  but  generally  had  accepted  the  same  words 
in  which  to  announce  it ;  and,  said  he,  '  ^Ir.  speaker,  I  cannot  com- 
plain of  these  rulings.  They  doubtless  seem  to  the  speaker  to  be 
just.  I  perceive  an  anxiety  on  your  part  to  be  just  to  the  minoritj^ 
and  to  me,  by  whom  at  this  moment  they  are  represented,  for,  like 
Saul,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  your  constant  anxiety  seems  to  be, 
LoBD,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?' 

"  No  man  in  America  can  remember  facts,  important  and  unim- 
portant, like  General  Butler.  Whatever  enters  his  mind  remains 
there  for  ever.  And  his  knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  is  available  the 
instant  it  is  needed,  without  confusion  or  tumult  of  thought.  The 
testimony  delivered  through  days  of  dreary  trials,  without  minutes 
or  memoranda  of  any  kind,  he  could  recall  in  fresher  and  more  ac- 
curate phrases,  remembering  always  the  substance,  and  generally 
all  the  important  expressions,  with  far  more  precision  than  the 
other  counsel  and  the  court  could  gather  it  from  their  'writing 
books,'  wherein  they  had  endeavored  to  record  it.  Practice  for  a 
long  series  of  years  had  so  disciplined  his  mind  in  this  respect  that 
I  think  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  forget.  And  as  he  has  mingled 
constantly  with  every  business  and  interest  of  humanity  since  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  has  become  possessed  of  a  marvelous 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  respecting  the  affairs  of  mankind.'* 

These  passages,  written  by  men  conversant  with  the   bar  of 
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Mnssachnsetts,  and  who  knew  him  before  he  hud  become  known  to 
the  nation,  are  better  for  our  purpose  than  the  observations  of  later 
friends.  They  iUustratc  the  main  position,  that  General  Butler 
used  (dl  the  means  known  to  the  law  to  get  his  cases,  leaving  the 
whole  responsibility  of  maintaining  justice  to  those  who  made  and 
those  who  administered  the  laws. 

One  example  of  what  a  writer  styles  General  Butler's  legerde- 
main. A  man  in  Boston,  of  rcspectMblc  connections  and  some 
wealth,  being  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  stealing,  was,  at.length, 
brought  to  trial  on  four  indictments ;  nnd  a  host  of  lawyers  were 
assembled,  engaged  in  the  case,  expecting  a  long  and  sharp  con- 
test. It  was  hot  summer  weather ;  the  judge  was  old  and  indo- 
lent ;  the  officers  of  the  court  were  weary  of  the  session,  and  anxious 
to  adjourn.  General  Butler  w.is  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  It  is  a 
law  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  repetition  of  a  crime  by  the  same 
olTender,  within  a  certain  period,  shall  entail  a  severer  punishment 
than  the  first  offense.  A  third  repetition,  involves  more  severity, 
and  a  fourth,  still  more.  According  to  this  law,  the  prisoner,  if 
convicted  on  all  four  indictments,  would  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  for  the  term  of  sixty  years.  As  the  court  was 
assembling.  General  Butler  remonstrated  with  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  upon  the  rigor  of  their  proposed  ])rooeedings.  Surely, 
one  indictment  would  answer  the  ends  of  justive;  why  condemn 
the  man  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  v,  hat  was,  evidently,  more  a 
disease  than  a  crime?  They  agreed,  at  length,  to  quash  three  of 
the  indictments,  on  condition  that  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty 
to  the  one  which  charfi^ed  the  theft  of  the  srreatest  amount.  The 
prisoner  was  arraigned. 

"Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty?'' 

"Say  guilty,  sir,"  said  General  Butler,  from  his  place  in  the  bar, 
in  his  most  commanding  tone. 

The  man  cast  a  helpless,  bewildered  look  at  his  counsel,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  ^^Y  E^^Jt  s^^»"  repeated  the  General,  looking  into  the  prison- 
er's eves. 

Tlie  man,  without  a  will,  was  compelled  to  obey,  byi   r  very  con- 
stitution of  his  infirm  mind. 

"  Guilty,"  he  faltered,  and  sunk  down  into  his  seat,  crushed  with 
a  sense  of  shame. 
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"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  "  have  I» 
or  have  I  not,  performed  my  part  of  the  compact  ?" 

"You  have." 

"  Then  perform  yours." 

This  was  done.  A  iVo/.  Pros,  was  duly  entered  upon  the  three 
indictments.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  immediately  moved 
for  sentence. 

General  Butler  then  rose,  with  the  other  indictment  in  his  hand^ 
and  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  it,  nranifest  and  fatal.  The  errer  con- 
sisted in  designating  the  place  where  the  ciime  was  committed. 

"  Your  honor  perceives,"  said  the  general,  "  that  this  court  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  I  move  that  the  prisoner  be  dis- 
charged from  custody." 

Ten  minutes  from  that  time,  the  astounded  man  was  walking  out 
of  the  court-room  free. 

The  flaw  in  the  indictment.  General  Butler  discovered  the  mo- 
ment after  the  compact  was  made.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  prisoner, 
and  spent  ^ve  minutes  in  inducing  liim  to  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment, the  sharp  opposing  counsel,  long  accustomed  to  his  tactics, 
would  have  suspected  a  ruse,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  indictment. 
He  relied,  therefore,  solely  on  the  power  which  a  man,  with  a  will, 
has  over  a  man  who  has  none,  and  so  merely  conmianded  the  plea 
of  guilty.  The  court,  it  is  said,  not  unwilling  to  escape  a  long  trial, 
laughed  at  the  maneuver,  and  complimented  the  successful  lawyer 
upon  the  excellent  "discipline"  which  he  maintained  among  his 
clients. 

This  was  a  case  of  legal  "  legerdemain."  Many  of  General  But- 
ler's triumphs,  however,  were  won  after  long  and  perfectly  con- 
tested struggles,  which  fully  and  legitimately  tested  his  strength  as 
a  lawyer.  Perhaps,  as  a  set-off  to  the  case  just  related,  I  should 
give  one  of  the  other  description. 

A  son  of  one  of  the  general's  most  valued  friends  made  a  voyage 
to  China  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  returned  with  his  consti- 
tution ruined  through  the  scurvy,  his  captain  having  neglected  to 
supply  the  ship  with  the  well-known  antidotes  to  that  disease,  lime 
juice  and  fresh  vegetables.  A  suit  for  damages  was  instituted  on 
the  part  of  the  crew  against  the  captain.  General  Butler  was  re- 
tained to  conduct  the  cause  of  the  sailors,  and  Mr.  Kufus  Choate 
defended  the  captain.     The  trial  lasted  nineteen  working  days. 
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General  Butler's  leading  positions  were:  1.  That  the  captain  was 
bound  to  procure  fresh  vegetables  if  he  could;  and,  2.  That  he 
could.  In  establishing  these  two  points,  he  displayed  an  amount 
of  learning,  ingenuity  and  tact,  seldom  equaled  at  the  bar.  The 
whole  of  sanitary  science  and  the  whole  of  sanitary  law,  the  nar- 
ratives of  all  navigators  and  the  usages  of  all  navies,  reports  of 
parliamentary  commissions  and  the  diaries  of  philanthropical  in- 
vestigators, ancient  log-books  and  new  treatises  of  maritime  law ; 
the  testimony  of  mariners  and  the  opinions  of  physicians,  all  were 
made  tributary  to  his  cause.  He  exhibited  to  the  jury  a  large  map 
of  the  world,  and,  taking  the  log  of  the  ship  in  his  hand,  he  read 
its  daily  entries,  and  as  he  did  so,  marked  on  the  map  the  ship's 
course,  showing  plainly  to  eye  of  the  jury,  that  on  four  different 
occasions,  while  the  crew  were  rotting  with  the  scurvy,  the  ship 
passed  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  islands,  renowned  in  all  those  seas 
for  the  abundance,  the  excellence,  and  the  cheapness  of  their  vege- 
tables. Mr.  Choate  contested  every  point  with  all  his  skill  and 
eloquence.  The  end  of  the  daily  session  was  only  the  beginning  of 
General  Butler's  day's  work ;  for  there  were  new  points  to  be  in- 
vestigated, other  facts  to  be  discovered,  more  witnesses  to  be 
hunted  up.  He  rummaged  libraries,  he  pored  over  encyclopedias 
and  gazetteers,  he  ferreted  out  old  sailors,  and  went  into  court  every 
morning  with  a  mass  of  new  material,  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
old  doctors  or  old  salts  to  support  a  position  shaken  the  day  before. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial,  he  had  on  the  witness-stand  nearly  every 
eminent  physician  in  Boston,  and  nearly  every  sea-captain  and  ship- 
owner. Justice  and  General  Butler  triumphed.  The  jury  gave 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars ;  an  award  which 
to-day  protects  American  sailors  on  every  sea. 

Such  energy  and  talent  as  this,  could  not  fail  of  liberal  reward. 
After  ten  years  of  practice  at  Lowell,  with  frequent  employment  in 
Boston  courts.  General  Butler  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  and  thenc-e- 
forward,  in  conjunction  with  a  partner  in  each  city,  carried  on  two 
distinct  establishments.  For  many  years  he  was  punctual  at  the 
depot  in  Lowell  at  seven  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter ;  at 
Boston  soon  after  eight ;  in  court  at  Boston  from  half  past  nine  tV 
near  five  in  the  afternoon ;  back  to  Lowell,  and  to  dinner  at  h? 
past  six ;  at  his  office  in  Lowell  from  half  past  seven  till  midnig 
or  later.     When  the  war  broke  out,  he  had  the  most  lucrative  pr 
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tice  in  "New  England — worth,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  At  the  moment  of  his  leaving  for  the 
scene  of  war,  the  list  of  cases  in  which  he  was  retained  numbered 
five  hundred.  Happily  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  lady,  in  whom 
are  united  the  accomplishments  which  please,  and  the  qualities  that 
inspire  esteem,  blessed  with  three  affectionate  children,he  enjoyed 
at  his  beautiful  home,  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  tumbling  Merri- 
mac,  a  most  enviable  domestic  felicity.  At  the  age  of  forty,  though 
he  had  lived  liberally,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  retire  from  business 
if  he  had  so  chosen. 

Such  particulars,  in  an  ordinary  sketch  of  a  living  man,  would, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  In  the  present  instance  they  constitute  part 
of  the  case.  I  hold  this  opinion :  that  no  man  is  tit  to  be  entrusted 
with  public  affairs  who  has  not  successfully  managed  his  own.  And 
this  other  opinion:  the  fact  that  a  man  has  conducted  his  own 
affairs  with  honorable  success  is  a  reason  for  believing  that  his 
management  of  public  affairs  has  been  just  and  wise. 

Mr.  Griffin  well  remarks  that  a  lawyer  m  great  practice  as  an 
advocate  has  peculiar  opportunities  of  acquiring  peculiar  knowl- 
edge. That  famous  scurvy  case,  for  example,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  entire  range  of  sanitary  science.  A  great  bank  case  opens 
all  the  mysteries  of  finance ;  a  bridge  case  the  whole  art  of  bridge 
building ;  a  railroad  case  the  law  and  usages  of  all  railroads.  A 
few  years  ago  when  General  Butler  served  as  one  of  the  examiners 
at  West  Point,  he  put  a  world  of  questions  to  the  graduating  class 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  military  art,  indicating  imexpected 
specialities  of  knowledge  in  the  questioner.  "But  how  did  you 
know  anything  about  that  ?"  his  companions  would  ask.  "  Oh,  I 
once  had  a  case  which  obliged  me  to  look  into  it."  Tliis  answer 
was  made  so  often  that  it  became  the  jocular  custom  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  any  knotty  point  arose  in  convereation,  to  ask  General 
Butler  whether  he  had  not  had  a  case  involving  it.  The  knowing- 
ness  and  direct  manner  of  this  Massachusetts  lawyer  left  such  an 
unpression  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  class,  (the  lament^jd  Gene- 
ral George  G.  Strong,)  that  he  sought  service  under  him  in  the  war 
five  years  after.  Thia  curious  speciality  of  information,  particularly 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  ships,  banks,  railroads,  sanitary  science, 
and  engineering,  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  and  to  the  country 
at  a  later  day. 
2* 
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And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  political  career  of  General  But- 
ler in  Massachusetts.  Despite  his  enormous  and  incessant  labors  at 
the  bar,  he  was  a  busy  and  eager  politician.  From  his  twentieth 
year  he  was  wont  to  stump  the  neighboring  towns  at  election  time, 
and  from  the  year  1844,  never  failed  to  attend  the  national  conven- 
tions of  his  party.  Upon  all  the  questions,  both  of  state  and 
national  politics,  which  have  agitated  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  his  record  is  clear  and  ineffaceable.  Right  or  wrong, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  knowing  where  he  has  stood 
or  stands.  He  has,  in  perfection,  what  the  French  call  "the  coura^re 
of  opinion ;"  which  a  man  could  not  fail  to  have  who  has  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a  minority,  generally  a  hopeless  minority,  but  a  minor- 
ity always  active,  incisive,  and  inspired  with  the  audacity  which 
comes  of  having  nothing  to  lose.  I  need  not  remind  any  American 
reader  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  democratic  party 
in  Massachusetts  has  seldom  had  even  a  plausible  hope  of  carrying 
an  election.  If  ever  it  has  enjoyed  a  partial  triumph,  it  has  been 
through  the  operation  of  causes  which  disturbed  the  main  issue, 
and  enabled  the  party  to  combine  with  factions  temporarily  severed 
from  a  majority  otherwise  invincible. 

The  politics  of  an  American  citizen,  for  many  years  past,  have 
been  divided  into  two  parts:  1.  His  position  on  the  questions  af- 
fected by  slavery.  2.  His  position  on  questions  not  affected  by 
slavery.  Let  us  first  glance  at  General  Butler's  course  on  the  class 
of  subjects  last  named. 

As  a  state  politician,  then,  the  record  of  which  lies  before  me  in  a 
heap  of  pamphlets,  reports,  speeches,  and  proceedings  of  delibera- 
tive bodies,  I  find  his  course  to  have  been  soundly  democratic,  a 
champion  of  fair  play  and  equal  rights.     In  that  great  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  eleven-hour  law,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  legislature,  on  the  "  ten-hour  ticket,"  and  fought  tY 
battle  with  all  the  vigor  and  tact  which  belonged  to  him.     A  f( 
days  before  the  election,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  office  at  Lowell 
deputation  of  workingmen  came  to  him,  excited  and  alarmed,  w 
the  news,  that  a  notice  had  been  posted  in  the  mills,  to  the  c^ 
that  any  man  who  voted  the  Butler  ten-hour  ticket  would  b 
charged. 

**  Gret  out  a  hand-bill,"  said  the  general,  "  announcing  tha 
address  the  workingmen  to-morrow  evening." 
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The  hall  was  so  crammed  with  people  that  the  speaker  had  to  be 
passed  in  over  the  heads  of  tlie  niiiltitude.  He  began  his  speech 
with  miwonted  cahnness,  amid  such  breathless  silence  as  falls  upon 
an  assembly  when  the  question  in  debate  concerns  their  dearest 
interests — their  honor,  and  their  livelihood.  He  began  by  saying 
that  he  was  no  revolutionist.  How  could  he  be  in  Lowell,  where 
were  invested  the  earnings  of  his  laborious  life,  and  where  the  value 
of  all  property  depended  upon  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  men 
before  him?  Nor  w6uld  he  believe  that  the  notice  posted  in 
the  iniUs  was  authorized.  Some  underling  had  doubtless  done 
it  to  propitiate  distant  masters,  misjudging  them,  misjudging  the 
workingmen  of  Lowell.  The  owners  of  the  mills  were  men  too 
wise,  too  just,  or,  at  least,  too  prudent,  to  authorize  a  measure 
which  absolutely  extinguished  government;  which,  at  once,  invited, 
justified,  and  necessitated  anarchy.  For  tyranny  less  monstrous 
than  this,  men  of  Massachusetts  liad  cast  oil*  their  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  plunged  into  the  bloody  chaos  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  directors  of  the  Lowell  mills  must  know  that  the 
sons  stood  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  do  as  their  sires  had  done 
before  them.  But  this  he  would  say :  If  it  should  prove  that  the 
notice  was  authorized ;  if  men  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  bread  for  having  voted  as  their  consciences  directed, 
then,  WOE  to  Lowell  I  "  The  place  that  knows  it  shall  know  it 
no  more  for  ever.  To  my  own  house,  I,  with  this  hand,  will  first 
apply  the  torch.  I  ask  but  this :  give  me  time  to  get  out  my  wife 
and  children.    All  I  have  in  the  world  I  consecrate  to  the  flames!" 

Those  who  have  heard  General  Butler  speak  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  tremendous  force  with  which  he  would  utter  words  like  these. 
He  is  a  man  capable  of  infinite  wrath,  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  waa 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  being.  The  audience  were  so  power- 
fully moved,  that  a  cry  arose  for  the  burning  of  the  town  that  very 
night,  and  there  was  even  the  beginning  of  a  movement  toward  the 
doors.  But  the  speaker  instantly  relapsed  into  the  tone  and  line 
of  remark  with  which  he  had  begun  the  speech,  and  concluded 
with  a  solemn  appeal  to  every  voter  present  to  vote  as  his  judg- 
vient  and  conscience  directed,  with  a  total  disregard  to  personal 
consequences. 

The  next  morning  the  notice  was  no  more  seen.  The  election 
passed  peacefully  away,  and  the  ten-hour  ticket  was  elected.    Two 
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priceless  hours  were  thus  rescued  from  the  day  of  toil,  and  added 
to  those  which  rest  and  civilize. 

The  possibility  of  high  civilization  to  the  whole  community — the 
mere  possibility — depends  upon  these  two  things :  an  evening  of 
leisure,  and  a  Sunday  without  exhaustion.  These  two,  well  im- 
I  proved  during  a  whole  lifetime,  will  put  any  one  of  fair  capacity  in 
possession  of  the  best  results  of  civilization,  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, esthetic.  And  this  is  the  meaning  and  aim  of  democracy — 
to  secure  to  all  honest  people  a  fair  chance  to  acquire  a  share  of 
those  things,  which  give  to  life  its  value,  its  dignity,  and  its  joy. 
Justly,  therefore,  may  we  class  measures  which  tend  to  give  the 
laborer  a  free  evening  as  democratic. 

In  the  legislature,  to  which  General  Butler  was  twice  elected, 
once  to  the  assembly,  and  once  to  the  senate,  he  led  the  opposition 
to  the  old  banking  system,  and  advocated  that  which  gives  perfect 
security  to  the  New  York  bill-holder,  and  which  is  often  styled 
the  New  York  system,  recently  adopted  as  a  national  measure. 
lie  had  the  courage,  too,  to  report  a  bill  for  compensating  the 
proprietors  of  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Chariest  own,  destroyed, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  a  mob,  and  standing  now  a  blackened  ruin, 
reproaching  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  said,  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  his  bill  passed,  had  not  an  in- 
tervening Sunday  given  the  Calvinistic  clergy  an  opportunity  to 
bring  their  artillery  to  bear  upon  it.  He  represented  Lowell  in  the 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  a  few  years 
ago,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, though  he  has  run  for  office  a  hundred  times,  he  has 
figured  only  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  minority,  climbing  toward 
the  breach  in  every  contest,  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  he  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  citadel. 

"  But  why  so  long  in  the  minority  ?  why  could  he  and  Massa- 
chusetts never  get  into  accord?"  This  leads  us  to  consider  his 
position  in  national  politics. 

Gentlemen  of  General  Butler's  way  of  thinking  upon  the  one 
national  question  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  styled  "  prr 
slavery  democrnts."     This  expression,  as  applied  to  General  Butl< 
is  calumnious.     I  can  find  no  utterance  of  his  which  justifies  it ;  b 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  speeches,  there  is  an  e\ddently  puipo? 
avoidance  of  expressions  that  could  be  construed  into  an  appr^ 
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lion  of  slavery.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  an  apology 
for  the  "  institution"  which  appears  in  his  speeches,  is  the  expression 
of  an  opinion,  that  sudden  abolition  would  be  ruin  to  the  master, 
and  a  doubtful  good  to  the  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
word  in  condemnation  of  slavery.  There  is  even  an  assumption  that 
with  the  moral  and  philanthropic  aspects  of  slavery,  we  of  the  north 
bad  nothing  to  do.  He  avowed  the  opinion,  that  we  were  bound 
to  stand  by  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  not  in  the  letter 
merely,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  that  the  spirit  of  those  compromises 
bound  the  government  to  give  slavery  a  chance  in  the  territories. 

I  have  been  curious  to  inquire  of  Hunker  Democrats  in  Massa- 
chusetts how  this  subject  presented  itself  to  their  minds  in  former 
years,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  an  opinion  violently  opposed  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  This  is  the 
more  puzzling,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ablest  of  them  had 
not  the  slightest  expectation  or  desire  of  political  position,  but 
maintained  their  gi'ound  for  half  a  lifetime  from  the  purest  convic- 
tion. I  have  read  to  some  of  these  gentlemen  the  conversation, 
published  a  year  or  two  since,  between  Commodore  Stuart  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  1812,  of  which  the  following  is  the  material  portion  : 

Mr.  Calhoun :  "  I  admit  your  conclusion  in  respect  to  us  South- 
rons. That  we  are  essentially  aristocratic,  I  cannot  deny,  but  we 
can  and  do  yield  much  to  democracy.  This  is  our  sectional  policy ; 
we  are,  from  necessity,  thrown  upon,  and  solemnly  wedded  to  that 
party,  however  it  may  occasionally  clash  with  our  feelings  for  the 
conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is  through  our  a0iliation  with  that 
party  in  the  middle  and  western  states  that  we  hold  power ;  but 
when  we  cease  thus  to  control  this  nation,  through  a  disjointed 
democracy,  or  any  material  obstacle  in  that  party  which  shall  tend 
to  throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  resort  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  compromises  in  the  constitution, 
ander  the  circumstances,  were  sufficient  for  our  fathers,  but  under 
the  altered  condition  of  our  country  from  that  period,  leave  to  the 
South  no  resource  but  dissolution  ;  for  no  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution can  be  reached  through  a  convention  of  the  people  under 
their  three-fourths  rule." 

Commodore  Stuart  (laughing  incredulously),  "Well,  Mr.  Cal- 
hoim,  ere  such  can  take  place,  you  and  I  will  have  been  so  long  non 
€8t^  that  we  can  now  laugh  at  its  possibility,  and  leave  it  with  com- 
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placency  to  our  children's  cluldren,  who  will  then  have  the  watch 
on  deck." 

Here  was  the  southern  programme  frankly  disclosed  just  fifty 
years  ago.  I  have,  also,  pointed  out  the  constantly  aggressive 
policy  of  the  southern  leaders ;  their  arrogance,  their  ceaseless  and 
violent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  ;  ahsolutely  forclnf/  it  upon 
the  northern  mind,  and  constantly  supplying  the  abolitionists  of  the 
north  with  new  arguments  and  new  motives.  Now,  the  puzzling 
question  is  this :  How  could  men  of  spirit  and  discernment,  hav- 
ing no  political  aspirations,  submit  so  long  to  be  used  by  these 
people  for  their  purposes,  and  those  purposes  bad  ? 

Perhaps,  I  can  now  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  subject. 

Even  in  the  errors  of  honest  men  there  is  something  of  nobleness. 
The  basis  of  General  Butler's  interest  in  politics,  and  that  of  his 
hunker  friends  was,  and  is  an  entire  and  fond  belief  in  the  principles 
upon  which  this  government  was  founded,  and  an  intense  desire 
that  the  great  Experiment  should  gloriously  succeed.  Among  edu- 
cated Americans,  there  are  two  kinds  of  men,  namely,  democrats 
and  snobs.  The  gentlemen,  of  whom  1  speak,  are  democrats. 
In  the  very  strength  of  their  attachment  to  democratic  principles, 
is  to  be  found,  the  cause  of  their  ignoring  the  claims  upon  our  con- 
sideration of  the  four  million  black  laborers,  who  earn  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  country's  revenue.  They  thought  that  any  ques- 
tion of  their  rights  was  petty  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  stake 
of  mankind  in  the  union  of  these  states,  and  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  only  danger  to  the  Union,  as  they  thought, 
arose  from  the  agitation  of  questions  respecting  slavery,  and  tliey 
strove  with  all  their  might  to  avert  or  defer  it.  • 

Again:  The  leading  democrats  of  the  North  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  South,  and  knew  that  they  were 
prepared  to  fight  for  slavery.  Republicans  were  incredulous  on 
this  point,  down  to  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
They  were  accustomed  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Buchanan's  terrors  as  those 
of  a  weak  and  timorous  old  man,  and  to  despise  the  threats  of  the 
southern  fire-eaters  as  the  vaporings  of  demagogues  and  braggado- 
cios. Democrats  knew  better.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that 
the  South  was,  at  all  times,  ready  to  take  up  arms  the  moment  it 
should  feel  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  thing  they  call  their 
^  institution.'    As  Mr.  Choate,  one  day,  was  about  to.miake  a  ^  union- 
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baying^    sx>eech,  his  partner  and  son-in-law,  Major  Bell,  said  to 

him: 

"  Don't  you  think  the  people  are  getting  tired  of  this  sort  of 

thing?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Choate,  "  they  are  perfectly  sick  of  it.  They 
don't  believe  the  Union  in  danger.  But  if  they  knew  the  South  as 
I  know  it,  they  would  be  more  frightened  than  I  am." 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Choate  saw  the  open  abyss,  and  could  see  be- 
yond it — nothing!  The  spell  of  the  Union  onco  broken,  what 
could  come  but  chaos?  This  terror  of  an  immeasurahle  danger; 
this  dread  of  a  convulsion  which,  havbig  occurred,  no  man  could 
foresee  any  probable  end  of  any  kind ;  this  look-out  upon  a  sea  of 
difficulty,  of  which  nothing  could  be  known  except  that  it  was 
tempest-tossed,  and  full  of  all  perils ;  it  was  this  that  made  so  many 
honest  patriots  shut  their  eyes,  on  principle,  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  slavery  questions,  and  impelled  them  to  concede,  and  concede, 
and  concede  to  the  slave  power.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  very 
love  of  freedom  worked  to  the  support  of  slavery. 
■  At  the  same  time,  democrats,  though  they  had  some  external 
fkmiliarity  with  slaveholders,  knew  nothing  about  slavery.  They 
did  not  wish  to  know  anything  about  it.  They  would  not  know 
anything  about  it.  They  shut  their  ears,  on  principle,  to  the  cry  of 
the  slave,  the  pleading  of  the  abolitionist,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
statesmen  who  strove  to  keep  the  giant  evil  from  spreading.  How 
easily  the  human  mind  excludes  from  itself  unwelcome  knowledge, 
is  know^n  to  all  who  have  observed  the  workings  of  their  own  minds. 

Besides :  If  the  South  used  the  democratic  party,  the  democratic 
party  used  the  South.  Each  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  any  constitutional  success. 

And  yet  again:  Democrats,  looking  at  the  subject  through 
southern  eyes,  were  compelled  to  consider  questions  respecting 
slavery  in  a  practical  manner — as  questions  affecting  the  power,  the 
property,  the  existence  of  their  friends  and  others.  Men  of  the 
other  party  contemplated  the  subject  more  in  the  sj)irit  of  a  moral 
essayist ;  it  did  not  threaten  business  or  firesides ;  it  was  something 
abstract  and  remote.  One  party  propounded  moral  truths  and 
philanthropic  sentiments  j  the  other  had  always  the  question  upper- 
most in  their  minds :  "  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?" 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  fear  of  impending  danger  was  conscious* 
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ly  present  in  the  mind  of  General  Butler  in  those  years ;  but  it 
doubtless  had  its  iuiluence.  A  ruling  motive  with  him  was  a  keen 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  compacts.  Add  to  this  a  strong,  heredi- 
tary party  spirit,  and  some  willful  pleasure  in  acting  with  a  minority. 
In  his  speeches  on  the  slavery  question  there  is  candor,  force  and 
truth ;  and  their  argument  is  unanswerable,  if  it  be  granted  that 
slavery  can  have  any  rights  whatever  not  expressly  granted  by  the 
letter  of  the  constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  base  sub- 
serviency, nothing  of  insincerity,  nothing  uncertain,  no  vote-catch- 
ing vagueness. 

When  the  wretched  Brooks  had  committed  the  assault  upon 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  senate  chamber,  there  were  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts Avho,  surpassing  the  craven  baseness  of  Brooks  himself 
gave  him  a  supper,  and  stooped  even  to  sit  at  the  table  and  help 
him  to  eat  it.  General  Butler,  blazing  with  divine  wrath,  publicly 
denounced  the  act  in  Washington  in  such  terms  as  became  a  man, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  Sumner  to  express  his  horror  and  his  sympa- 
thy. He  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  felt  with  his  own  hands,  that 
the  wounds  could  only  have  been  given  while  the  senator  was  bend- 
ing low  over  his  desk,  absorbed  and  helpless. 

When  John  Brown,  the  sublime  madman,  or  else  the  one  sane 
man  in  a  nation  mad,  had  done  the  deed  for  which  unborn  pilgrims 
will  come  from  afar,  to  look  upon  the  sod  that  covers  his  bones. 
General  Butler  spoke  at  a  meeting  held  in  Lowell,  to  reassure  the 
alarmed  people  of  the  South.  This  speech  very  fairly  represents 
his  habit  of  thought  upon  the  vexed  subject  before  the  war.  Ho 
spoke  in  strong  reprobation  of  northern  abolitionists,  and  southern 
lire-eaters,  as  men  equally  guilty  of  inflaming  and  misleading  their 
fellow-citizens ;  so  that,  at  length,  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  neither 
section  understood  the  othor.  *'  The  mistake,"  said  he,  "  is  mu- 
tual. We  look  at  the  South  through  the  medium  of  the  aboli- 
tionist orators — a  very  distorted  picture.  The  South  see  us  only  as 
rampant  abolitionists,  ready  to  make  a  foray  upon  their  rights  and 
property." 

**  It  is,"  be  continued,  **  the  province  of  such  meetings  as  this,  which  aro 
now  being  holden  throughout  the  North,  to  correct  on  our  part  this  picture 
of  ourselves  to  our  southern  brethem,  to  convince  them  of  the  truth,  as  wo 
believe  and  know  it — ^that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  North  are  true 
in  heart  and  spirit  in  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  in  their  dctermioatioii 
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to  carry  out  the  only  principles  by  which  its  ftill  benefit  can  be  enjoyed  in 
the  fair,  jnst  and  honest  fnlfillment  of  every  constitutional  requirement,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  letter,  with  each  slate,  and  to  the  wliole  country. 

"And  let  us  not  be  taunted  with  *  truckling  to  the  South,'  or  seeking  to 
curry  favor  by  so  doing.  It  is  not  so ;  and  it  is  neither  correct  nor  manly  so 
to  state  it.  Let  us  fairly  appreciate  the  difference  of  our  position.  These 
qnestions,  which  to  us  locally  are  of  so  little  practical  consequence  as  hardly 
to  call  our  attention,  are  to  them  the  very  foundations  of  society — ominous 
of  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war,  in  their  practical 
application. 

"  And  because  the  discussions  of  the  question  about  negro  emancipation 
do  not  disquiet  us  here,  we  should  be  blind  indeed  not  to  see  the  wide 
difference  of  such  discussions  to  them,  if  the  results  are  reduced  to  practice. 
Then  may  we  not,  ought  we  not,  who  are  so  little,  as  to  ourselves,  practically 
interested  in  this  matter,  take  the  first  step,  if  need  be,  toward  allaying  their 
^^xcitement  on  this  subject? 

"We  claim  to  be  in  proportion  of  fifteen  millions  of  freemen  to  six 
millions.  Can  it  fairly  be  said  to  be  '  truckling,'  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
band  of  amity  upon  a  cause  of  real  or  supposed  grievances  ?  It  would  not 
be  so  thought  amongst  belligerent  foreign  countries.  We  are  the  stronger, 
as  we  consider  ourselves.  To  make  overtures  of  peace  to  the  weaker  ought 
to  be  considered  our  part  among  friendly  states. 

"Therefore,  I  began  by  saying:  *It  is  well  for  us  to  be  gathered  here.' 
Let  us  proclaim  to  all  men,  that  the  Union,  first  and  foremost  of  all  the  good 
gifts  of  God,  must  and  shall  be  preserved.  That  it  is  a  duty  wo  recognize 
and  will  fulfill,  to  grant  to  every  part  of  the  country  its  rights  as  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  and  due  by  the  compact.  That  we  will,  and  every  part 
of  the  country  shall,  respect  those  institutions  of  every  other  part  of  the 
country,  with  wliich  they  and  we  have  nothing  to  do,  save  to  let  them  alone, 
whether  they  are  palatable  to  us  or  not. 

"  We  have  the  right  to  form  our  own  domestic  institutions  as  we  please, 
to  our  own  liking,  and  not  to  any  other  community's  liking,  and  will  exer- 
cise that  right,  and  under  the  constitution,  must  be  protected  in  that  right. 
Every  other  state  has  the  same  right  to  please  herself  in  her  own  institu- 
tions, and  is  not  obliged  to  please  us  in  her  selection  of  them ;  and  as  in 
duty,  and  of  right  bound  tt>  do,  we  will  protect  her  in  that  right,  whether 
we  like  them  or  not. 

"Thus  doing  our  duty,  and  claiming  our  rights,  and  granting  those  of 
others,  as  every  man  will  do,  who  is  a  just  man,  and  not  a  thief — must  not 
the  union  be  perpetual?  Let  no  man  mistake  upon  the  matter.  This 
Union,  this  republic,  the  great  experiment  of  equal  rights,  this  power  of 
self-government  by  the  people,  this  great  instrument  of  civilization,  the 
banding  together  of   the  intellectual  and  political  power  of  those  r&ces 
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which  aro  to  civilize  the  world  by  their  energy  of  action,  is  not  to  fail,  and 
human  progress  be  set  back  a  thousand  years,  because  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  supposed  rights  and  interests  of  u  few  negroes. 

"  As  well  might  the  peasant  expect  the  Almighty  to  stay  the  thunder 
storm,  which,  by  its  beneficent  action,  clears  the  atmosphere  of  a  nation 
from  pestilence,  lest  the  lightning  bolt  should  in  its  flash  kill  his  cow.  This 
Union  is  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  protect  each  and  every  part 
from  foreign  aggression  or  internal  dissension,  to  keep  everybody  in  it  that 
is  desirable  to  have  in  it,  to  take  in  everybody  that  ought  to  be  in  it,  and 
to  keep  out  everybody  that  is  not  wanted  in  it. 

''It  is  not  like  a  family,  because  its  members  must  never  separate  and 
divide  the  homestead.  It  is  not  like  a  partnership,  because  it  contains  no 
elements  or  period  of  dissolution.  It  is  not  like  a  confederation,  because  it 
contains  no  clause  or  means  by  which  one  or  more  of  its  members  can  with- 
draw. It  is  either  organization  or  chaos.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  crum- 
ble into  atoms.  It  cannot  be  si>lit  in  frai^ments.  A  despotism  may  be 
erected  upon  its  ruins,  but  little,  snariinx,  imbecile  republics  can  never  be 
made  from  its  pieces. 

*'  *  It  is  well,  then,  to  be  gathered  here.'  To  pledge  each  other  and  the 
South,  that  wo  are  true  to  each  other  and  to  them.  To  assure  them  that 
we  and  we  alone  speak  the  true  voice  of  the  North.  That  threats  of  dis- 
union will  never  terrify  us  into  being  just  to  her  and  ourselves.  That  the 
North  shall  and  will  be  just  to  her,  because  she  respects  herself  as  well  as 
the  South.  To  assure  her  that  we  appreciate  her  ditticulties,  and  sympa- 
thize with  our  southern  brethren,  because  we  understand  the  great  ques- 
tions which  agitate  them.  To  us  hero  they  so  little  ont^r  into  our  affairs  as 
to  hardly  call  the  attention  of  any  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do,  save  to 
armoy  our  neighbors.  Yet  to  them  they  are  questions  of  order  or  anarchy, 
life  or  death. 

*"  It  is  well,  then,  to  be  gathered  here.'  Again  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
each  other,  that  whenever  occasion  demands,  we  will  march  as  one  man  to 
protect  our  beloved  country  from  all  dismemberment,  and  to  bury  the  traitor 
who  shall  by  overt  act  attempt  it,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
convention,  aggrieved  because  of  a  commercial  question,  or  a  South  Caro- 
linian, aggrieved  because  of  a  tariff  question,  or  an  abolition  incendiary  who 
seeks  civil  war  and  bloodshed  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

*'  That  to  us  no  *  star  in  our  glorious  banner  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory,'  but  all  must  and  shall  shine  on  together  in  one  constellation,  to 
bless  the  world  with  its  benign  radiance  for  ever." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  General  Butler,  in  February  of  the 
year  for  ever  memorable  to  Americans — 1860. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

IN  THE  CHARLESTOX  CONVENTION. 

General  Butler  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  con- 
vention, held  at  Charleston,  in  April,  1860. 

He  went  to  Charleston  with  two  strong  convictions  on  his  mind. 
One  was,  that  concessions  to  the  South  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
Dorthem  democracy  could  ever  be  induced  to  sustain.  The  other 
was,  that  the  fair  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas,  by  a  national  demo- 
cratic convention  was  impossible. 

When  the  convention  had  been  organized,  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  chair,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed of  one  member  from  each  state,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
that  most  perplexing  piece  of  political  joinery,  a  Platform.  In 
this  committee.  General  Butler  represented  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  committee  met.  May  we  not  say,  that  in  the  room  which  it 
occupied  began  the  contention  which  now  desolates  large  por- 
tions of  the  southern  country.  What  transpired  in  the  conmiittee 
room  has  been  related,  with  exactness  and  brevity,  by  General  But- 
ler himself. 

"  As  a  member  of  the  committee,"  he  says,*  't  I  felt  that  I  had 
but  one  com'se  to  pursue,and  I  held  that  with  unwavering  tenacity 
of  purpose.  It  was  to  obtain  the  affii-mation  of  these  democratic 
principles,  laid  down  at  Cincinnati,  with  which  we  had  outrode  the 
Btorni  of  sectionalism  in  1856.  *  *  *  * 

"  With  these  views,  I  proposed,  in  committee,  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  ^Jiesolved,  That  we,  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  democratic  resolu- 
tions unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles 
at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  without  addition  or  alteration ;  be- 

*  Speech  at  Lowell,  May  15, 1860. 
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lieying  that  democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature, 
when  applied  to  the  same  subject-matter.' 

"  After  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  this  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  seventeen  states  to  sixteen  ;  young  Oregon  giving  the  cast- 
ing vote  against  the  Cincinnati  platform,  to  which  and  the  democ- 
racy she  owed  her  existence  as  a  sovereign  state. 

"There  was  but  one  additional  resolution  which,  it  was  pro- 
posed, should  be  added,  and  that  is  as  follows : 

" '  Besolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
its  protection  alike  over  all  its  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturaU 
ized.' 

"  This  was  to  meet  the  case  of  the  contradictory  interpretations 
of  the  rights  of  foreign-born  citizens,  when  abroad,  made  by  the 
State  Department.  To  this  I  had  pledged  myself,  when  the  case 
arose.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  to  this  resolution,  no  opposition 
was  made.  The  propositions  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  were 
then  brought  forward,  and  by  the  same  majority  of  one,  were 
passed  through  the  committee.  They  provided,  in  substance,  for  a 
slave  code  for  the  territories,  mid  vpon  the  high  seas, 

"  Upon  these  two  propositions,  the  committee  divided ;  sixteen 
free  states  one  way,  and  fifteen  slave  states,  with  Oregon  and 
California,  the  other ;  and  the  difference  was  apparently  irreconcila- 
ble. Without  impugning  the  motives,  or  too  closely  criticising 
the  course  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw,  that  this  disagreement  was  rather  about  men  than  principles. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  gentlemen  of  the  extreme  South  were  making 
demands  which  they  did  not  consider  it  vital  to  be  passed,  lest  a 
9nan  shotdd  be  iiominated  distaste fvl  to  theni^  and  men  from  the 
North  were  willing  to  make  concessions  not  desired  by  the  South, 
and  which  would  not  be  justified,  either  by  democratic  principles 
or  their  northern  constituencies,  in  order  to  the  success  of  their 
favorite  candidate. 

"  Subsequent  events  showed  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause, after  the  minority  and  majority  of  the  committee  had  sepa- 
rated, sixteen  to  seventeen,  and  each  had  retired  to  make  up  its 
report,  and  when  the  sixteen  northeni  states  had  nothing  to  do 
save  to  report  the  Cincinnati  platform,  pure  and  simple,  then  it  was 
that  three  gentlemen  came  into  the  room  where  the  minority  of  the 
committee  were  in  consultation,  and  announced  themselves  as  a  sub- 
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'committee  of  a  caucus  of  the  friends  of  Judge  Douglas,  charged 
with  a  resolution  which  his  friends  desired  to  be  reported  to  the 
conyeotion,  in  order,  as  the  chairman  said,  ^  to  help  the  southern 
friends  of  Judge  Douglas.'  One  member  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  (General  Butler)  immediately  raised  a  point  of  order. 
He  said  that  the  committee  of  the  convention  of  the  whole  democ- 
racy, could  not  act  under  the  dictation  of  a  caucus  of  anybody's 
friends ;  that  his  self-respect  would  forbid — that  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee  would  lose  all  moral  power,  if  they 
adopted  such  a  resolution  thus  presented.  The  point  of  order  of 
that  member  of  the  committee  was  overruled,  and  the  caucus  reso- 
lution was  received  and  adopted  in  the  minority  report,  almost  in 
the  words  in  which  it  was  presented  and  passed  in  the  caucus,  as 
"'bllows : 

" '  Resolved^  That  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property 
in  states  or  territories,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  judicial  in  their  character;  and  the  democratic  party  b 
pledged  to  abide  by,  and  faithfully  carry  out  such  determination  of 
these  questions,  as  has  been,  or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.' 

"  This  resolution  was  insisted  upon  by  the  committee,  as  then 
constituted,  because  it  would  give  aid  and  ground  to  stand  upon  at 
home  to  the  southern  friends  of  Judge  Douglas.  Not  advocated 
on  principle,  not  claimed  for  the  North,  but  a  concession  to  the 
South,  which,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  South  neither  desired, 
would  adopt  or  accept.  A  piece  of  expediency,  which  your  dele- 
gate would  '  neither  adhere  to  nor  carry  out.' 

"  To  him  it  seemed  quite  immaterial  whether  a  slave-code  was 
made  by  congress  or  the  decision  of  the  courts.  He  had  seen  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws  made  by  judicial  decisions,  both  in 
£ngland  and  in  this  country.  Indeed,  a  congressional  slave-code 
were  preferable  to  one  made  by  a  court,  because  the  former  could 
be  defined,  and  if  unjust,  could  be  repealed,  while  the  latter  might 
be  indefinite,  shifting  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  only 
limited  by  the  partnership,  or  restrained  b}  the  consciences  of 
judges  holding  office  by  a  life-tenure,  even  if  they  were  ai)poiuted 
Uke  the  midnight  judges  '  of  John  Adams,'  in  the  last  hour  of  au 
ezpinug  administration,  upon  which  the  people  set  the  seal  of  rep- 
ro])ation." 
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So  the  committee  could  not  agree.  General  Butler  adhered  to 
his  proposal  of  the  Cincinnati  platform ;  the  majority  adhered  to 
their  demand  for  a  slave-code  for  the  territories  and  protection  to 
the  slave  trade ;  the  minority  adhered  to  the  resolution  framed  by 
]Mr.  Dvuglas,  which  left  all  questions  relating  to  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  returning  to 
the  convention,  therefore,  the  committee  furnished  three  repoits,  one 
from  the  majority,  one  from  the  minority,  and  one  from  General 
Butler ;  all  agreeing  in  recommending  the  Cincinnati  platform  as  a 
ba.«i.s ;  all  differing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  additional  "  planks." 

Tlie  majority  report  proposed  four  additional  resolutions  re- 
fipecting  slavery : 

"  1 .  lieifoJred,  That  the  democracy  of  the  United  States  hold  these  car- 
dinal principles  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories:  First,  That  con- 
gress has  no  i)0\ver  to  abolish  slavery  in  tlie  territories.  Second,  That  the 
territorial  legislature  has  no  pbwef  to  abolish  slavery  in  any  territory,  nor 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  therein,  nor  any  power  to  exclude 
Blavery  therefrom,  nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  l)v  anv  legislation  whatever. 

"  2.  Jiesohedj  That  the  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  are  hostile  in  character,  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  etfect. 

**3.  li f wired,,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  protect, 
when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons,  and  property  on  the  high  seas,  in 
the  territories,  or  wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends.  (De- 
signed to  protect  the  reopened  slave  trade.) 

*'4.  Revolted,,  That  tlie  national  democracy  earnestly  recommend  the  ac- 
qoLsition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  at  the  earliest  practicable  period." 

The  minority  report,  introduced  by  Mr.  Payne  of  Ohio,  also  pre- 
sented the  Cincinnati  platform,  with  sundry  additions,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  important  ones : 

**  1 .  Jiesolred,  1  hat  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property  in 
states  or  territories,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  are 
judicial  in  their  character;  and  the  democratic  party  is  pledged  to  abide  by 
and  faithfully  carry  out  such  determination  of  these  questions  as  lias  been 
or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"  2.  ReBolted,  That  the  democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acqulBition 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves,  and 
Just  to  Spain. 
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"  8.  Begohed,  That  the  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
fal  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  are  hostile  in  character,  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect." 

Greneral  Butler  reported  the  two  resolutions  giveu  in  his  narra- 
tive. 

Such  were  the  three  reports.  The  first  was  supposed  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  party  who  afterward  selected  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge as  their  candidate.  The  second  Was  the  Douglas  platform. 
The  third  conveyed  the  sense  of  northern  democrats,  who  were 
aware  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  conceded  all  to  the  South, 
that  the  North  could  concede.  Mr.  Douglas  perfectly  understood 
that,  and  he  invent<}d  the  device  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  delay  or 
confuse  the  Issue.  Each  of  the  reports  was  explained  and  advo- 
cated at  much  length ;  the  first  by  3Ir.  Avery  of  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  ;  the  second  bv  Mr.  Pavne  of  Ohio. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  day.  General  Butler  obtained  the  floor,  and 
spoke  in  support  of  his  views  to  a  house  crowded  and  excited  be- 
yond description,  amid  interruptions  more  entertaining  to  the  audi- 
ence than  helpful  to  the  speaker.  His  sj)eech  was  ingenious  and 
amusing,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  aimed  to  deprive  the 
Douglas  men  of  capital  borrowed  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Some 
of  the  personal  hits  produced  prodigious  effect. 

He  began  by  asking  members  around  him  why,  if  the  Cincinnati 
platform  was  so  defective,  they  had  given  it  such  enthusiastic  in- 
dorsement in  1856.  "lam  told  that  it  maybe  subjected  to  two 
interpretations.  Will  any  man  here  attempt  to  make  a  platform 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  two  or  more  interpretations  ?  Why,  sir, 
when  Omniscience  sends  us  the  Divine  law  for  our  guidance  through 
life  and  our  hope  in  death,  for  2,000  years  almost  bands  of  men 
have  been  engaged  in  different  interpretations  of  that  Divine  law, 
and  they  have  sealed  their  honesty  of  purpose  with  blood — they 
have  burned  their  fellow  creatures  at  the  stake  as  an  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  faith."     (Laughter.) 

Adverting  to  the  resolution  which  was  evidently  designed  to 
throw  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  over  the  slave  trade,  he 
humorously  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  its  real  purpose.  "Our 
carping  opponents^'''  said  he,  "will  see  in  it  what  I  am  sure  southern 
gentlemen  do  not  mean — ^the  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
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and  it  will  be  so  construed  that  no  man  can  get  rid  of  the  interpre- 
tation. It  will  be  proclaimed  from  every  stump,  flaunted  from  every 
pulpit,  thundered  from  every  lyceum  in  the  North,  until  we,  your 
friends — and  in  no  boasting  spirit  I  say,  without  us  you  are  power 
less — the  last  reftige  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  within 
the  Union  arc  stricken  down  powerless  for  ever ;  so  that  without 
farther  modification  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  the 
majority  report." 

He  proceeded  to  show  the  utter  nothingness  of  the  minority  reso- 
lution, referring  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Supreme  Court :  "  Now, 
men  of  the  North,  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
upon  questions  of  property  arising  in  the  states — and  I  hope  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  so  deciding — that  slavery  exists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States — arc  you  ready  to  carry  out  that  decision  ?  You 
might  have  to  submit  to  that,  but  would  you  not  move  at  once  for 
an  alteration  of  that  state  constitution  to  prevent  such  decision  tak- 
ing effect,  and  adopt  such  other  remedies  as  your  good  judgment 
might  devise  ?  You,  men  of  the  South,  suppose  you  were  foolishly 
to  go  apart  from  us,  and  Mr.  Seward  were  to  be  elected  president. 
There  sit  to-day  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  nine  judges, 
eight  of  whom  are  seventy  years  old,  three  of  them  so  debilitated 
that  they  may  never  take  their  seats  again.  What  happens? 
Without  any  act  of  congress,  Mr.  Seward  being  president  of  the 
United  States,  that  court  is  reorganized,  and  it  decides  that  slavery 
nowhere  exists  by  natural  law,  and  that  man  can  hold  no  property 
in  man.  What  are  you  to  do  then  ?  Are  you  to  abide  by  the 
decision  ?" 

Here,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  made  a  remark  im^ 
pl}dng  that  it  became  the  representative  of  a  state  which  never  gave 
a  democratic  majority  to  be  modest  in  oftering  advice  to  a  demo- 
cratic convention.     The  retort  was  ready : 

"  You  may  taimt  me  with  the  facjt  that  I  am  speaking  for  poor  old 
Massachusetts,  that  has  never  given  a  democratic  vote  since  the  days 
of  Jefferson.  She  did  give  a  democratic  vote  then.  By  that  vote 
the  South  acquired  the  rich  inheritance  of  Louisiana,  and  I  see  here 
from  the  gulf  states  men  who  but  for  that  vote  I  never  would  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  except  as  subjects  of  Napoleon  IIL 
Then  do  not  taunt  me  with  speaking  for  a  state  that  can  not  give  aa 
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electoral  vote.  I  feel  mortified  enough  about  it.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  taunted  with  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  quite  kind  in  my  friend  from 
Maryland  to  make  the  remark  he  did.  I  would  have  thought  it 
more  unkind  if  my  friend  from  Mississippi  had  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  I  thought  it  especially  unkind  in  my  friend  from  Maryland, 
because  he  violated  the  well-known  maxim  in  my  country,  that  the 
**pot  should  never  call  the  kettle  black."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson:  "While  Maryland  obeys  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as 
she  has  ever  done  and  does  now,  she  considers  herself  equal  to  all 
other  states ;  but  when  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  even  the  force 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  she 
will  then  be  more  modest  in  the  expression  of  her  opinions." 

(General  Butler :  "  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  I  say  that  any 
man  in  Massachusetts  can  walk  up  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  anybody 
on  earth  without  having  his  head  broken  by  a  cudgel."  (Great 
laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson  attempted  to  reply,  but  Greneral  Butler  would  not 
yield  the  floor. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Marylander,  "have  it  so." 

The  speaker  continued :  "  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  that 
everything  that  the  democratic  party  could  do  in  his  state  has  been 
nobly  done  to  protect  men  in  their  rights.  Will  he  give  old  Massa- 
ohusetts  the  same  credit,  that  everything  the  democracy  of  Massa- 
chusetts could  do  to  stand  by  the  constitution  Jind  the  Union,  the 
rights  of  his  state  and  my  own,  has  been  done  Avithout  fear,  favor, 
affection,  or  hope  of  reward  ?  (Applause.)  Therefore,  I  say  again, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  this  platform  is  only  represented 
by  states  which  are  sure  to  give  electoral  votes  for  the  democratic 
candidate.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land to  the  fact,  that  by  th<?  vote  from  his  state  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, got  a  black  republican  organization.  (Applause.)  And 
my  gallant  friends  from  Tennessee — are  your  skirts  quite  clear  ? 
And  how  stands  Kentucky — the  dark  and  bloody  baltle-ground  ? 
She  has  five  to  five  in  the  house  of  representatives,  is  a  cipher 
there,  and  if  they  do  not  take  care,  will  be  a  cipher  in  the  electoral 
vote.  And  how  stands  the  old  state  of  North  Carolina.  Four  and 
four  in  the  house  of  representatives.  These  states  I  have  enumera- 
ted were  never  reliable  democratic  states,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
ventured  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  right  to  speak  here  for  the 
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gallant  states  of  the  North,  who  have  sometimes  given,  and  always 
want  to  give,  democratic  votes." 

General  Butler  concluded  by  advising  the  convention  to  adopt 
his  report,  and  then  "nominate  some  firm,  trustworthy,  out-and-out, 
hard  working  democrat  for  president,  and  go  home  and  elect  him." 

The  convention,  after  debates  that  threatened  to  be  'endless,  fol- 
lowed this  advice  in  part.  They  adopted  the  report  of  General 
Butler,  with  non-essential  alterations,  by  a  vote  of  230  to  40. 

Tlien  came  the  tug  of  war.  The  platform  completed,  it  remained 
to  select  a  man  to  stand  upon  it. 

"  The  whole  discussion  of  the  platform,"  says  General  Butler,  in 
the  narrative  quoted  above, "  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the  difference 
was  about  men^  not  principles  ;  and  the  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable 
secession  of  eight  of  the  southern  states  by  their  delegates,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  justifies  the  statement.  When  they  went  out  of 
the  convention,  we  had  adopted  no  principles  but  those  to  which 
every  seceding  state,  and  many  of  the  seceding  delegates,  had 
been  pledged  only  four  years  since.  There  was  in  this,  therefore, 
no  disruption,  no  casus  belli.,  no  justification  for  so  serious  a  step  as 
the  dismemberment  of  the  democratic  party,  and  endangering  the 
hannony  and  safety  of  the  Union. 

"  What  then  was  feared  by  the  seceding  states  ?  Evidently,  that 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  composed  of  northern  delegates, 
would  force  the  nomination  of  Judge  Douglas,  who  had  given  an 
interpretation  to  that  platform  to  which  the  southern  democracy 
would  not,  and,  as  their  delegates  claimed,  could  not  agree.  They 
said, '  You,  of  the  North,  have  the  platform ;  and  if  you  will  put  a 
man  upon  it  that  has  given  an  interpretation  hostile  to  the  South, 
then  we  can  not  sustain  ourselves  at  home,  if  we  would,'  and  the 
more  ardent  of  the  southern  men  added,  '  we  would  not,  if  we 
could.' 

"  That  there  was  this  fear  of  his  nommation,  was  made  certain 
by  the  act  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky,  who  remained  in  the  convention,  but  by  their  delegates 
insisted,  that  if  a  resolution  was  not  passed,  requiring  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  electoral  college  to  make  a  nomination,  they,  too,  would 
withdraw  from  the  convention ;  and  thereby  the  convention  must 
have  been  dissolved,  as  California  and  Oregon  would  have  gone 
with  them,  leaving  only  a  minority  of  the  states  in  number,  with  » 
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loss  of  every  democratic  state.  The  passage  of  this  resolution 
made  the  nomination  of  Judge  Douglas  simply  impossible ;  and, 
although  New  York  cast  her  thirty-five  votes  steadily  for  him 
afterward,  yet  she  voted  for  this  rule  which  would  render  her 
vote  for  Douglas  useless,  as  it  was  evident  to  all  that  more  than 
one-third  the  convention  was  unalterably  opposed  to  his  nomina- 
tion. 

"  I  believe  there  was  a  majority  opposed  to  him  in  fact.  Grant 
that  he  received  upon  one  ballot  a  bare  majority  of  the  whole  vote. 
But  how  was  that  majority  made  up  ?  Simply,  by  the  unit  rule, 
which  stifled  minorities  in  northern  states,  under  instructions.  In 
New  York,  there  were  fifteen  votes  opposed  to  Judge  Douglas, 
from  first  to  last,  yet  these  thirty-five  votes  were  cast  for  him  on 
every  ballot.  In  Ohio  six  votes,  in  Indiana  five  votes,  and  Minne- 
sota two  votes  were  opposed  to  him,  yet  by  that  rule  cast  for  him, 
so  that  the  majority  was  more  apparent  thr^n  real.  The  southern 
states  generally  acting  without  direct  instructions,  by  a  cunningly 
devised  resolution  of  the  committee  on  organization,  were  for  the 
most  part  voting  separately,  so  that  all  of  Judge  Douglas's  strength 
in  the  southern  delegations,  substantially  appeared. 

Now,  with  the  South  opposed  to  Judge  Douglas,  even  to  the  did- 
ruption  of  the  party ;  with  every  democratic  free  state  voting  against 
him;  with  two-thirds  of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  firmly 
against  him ;  with  one-half,  nearly,  of  New  York  hostile ;  New 
Jersey  divided,  and  the  only  state  in  New  England  where  the  de- 
mocracy can  have  much  hope,  Connecticut,  nearly  equally  balanced, 
what  was  it  the  part  of  wisdom  for  your  delegate  to  do  ?  Should 
he,  coming  from  a  state  where  there  was  no  hope  of  a  democratic 
electoral  vote,  persistently  endeavor  to  force  upon  the  democratic 
states  a  candidate  distasteful  to  them,  as  shown  by  those  votes,  inso- 
much that  they  were  ready  to  sunder  all  political  ties,  rather  than 
submit  to  his  nomination  ?  Were  his  preferences  and  yours  for  a 
given  man  to  be  insisted  on  at  all  hazards  ?  He  thought  not  then ; 
be  thinks  not  stiU.  ****** 

"  We  must  accept  facts  as  we  find  them.  A  truth  is  a  trath, 
however  unpalatable.  No  man  can  act  wisely  who  disregards  facts 
and  truths  in  shaping  his  course,  whether  in  political  or  other  ac- 
tions. '  /  «<70w/(/,' must  always  wait  upon  ^  I  ought, ^  For  these 
reasons  before  stat^^d,  I  found  Judge  Douglas's  nomination  an  im- 
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possibility,  without  a  disruption  of  tto  party  and  throwing  away 
all  chance  of  success. 

"  You  may  say  this  is  a  great  misfortune.  Be  it  so.  It  is  a  fact 
upon  which  you  and  I,  fellow-democrats,  must  judge  and  act.  I 
found  a  very  large  majority  of  the  democratic  states  unalterably 
opposed  to  him.  '  'Tis  true  'tis  a  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.'  I 
found  him  in  a  bitter  feud  with  a  democratic  administration,  and 
without  caring  to  inquire  which  is  to  blame  for  it,  such  conflict  is 
not  a  help  to  democratic  votes  in  a  closely  contested  election,  es- 
pecially when  the  democracy  desire  to  cany  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where,  to  say  the  least,  the  administration  has  both  prestige 
and  power. 

^^  I  found  also  that  Judge  Douglas  was  in  opposition  to  almost  the 
entire  democratic  majority  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  No 
matter  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  position 
for  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party.  I  found  him  opposed  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  doubtless  all  wrong  that  this  should  be  so,  yet  so 
it  is.  I  have  heard  that  the  'sweetest  wine  makes  the  sourest  vine- 
gar,' but  I  never  heard  of  Adnegar  sour  enough  to  make  sweet  wine. 
Cold  apathy  and  violent  opposition  are  not  the  prolific  parents  of 
votes.  I  found,  worse  than  all  for  a  democratic  candidate  for  tho 
presidency,  that  the  clerk  of  the  republican  house  of  representatives 
was  openly  quoted  as  saying  that  the  influential  paper,  controlled 
by  him,  would  either  support  Douglas  or  Seward,  thus  making  him- 
self, apparently,  an  unpleasant  connecting  link  between'  them. 

"  With  these  facts  before  me,  and  impressing  upon  me  the  con- 
viction that  the  nomination  of  Judge  Douglas  could  not  be  made 
with  any  hope  of  safety  to  the  democratic  party,  what  was  I  to  do? 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  what  I  ought 
to  have  done.  Yielding  to  your  preferences,  I  voted  seven  times 
for  Judge  Douglas,  although  my  judgment  told  me  that  my  votes 
were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  gave  him  an  appearance  of  strength 
in  the  convention  which  I  felt  he  had  not  in  the  democratic  party. 
If  this  was  an  error  it  was  your  fault. 

"  I  then  looked  round  to  throw  my  vote  where,  at  least,  it  would 
not  mislead  anybody.  I  saw  a  statesman  of  national  fame  and 
reputation,  who  had  led  his  regiment  to  victory  at  Buena  Vista,  a 
democrat  with  whom  I  disagreed  in  some  things,  but  with  whom  I 
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could  a'^  in  most.  Loving  his  country  first,  his  section  next,  but 
just  to  all — so  that  through  his  endeavors  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  Stales,  Massachusetts  obtained  from  the  general  government 
her  just  dues,  deferred  for  forty  years,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  a  feat  which  none  of  her  agents  had  ever  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. Besides,  his  friends  were  not  pressing  his  name  before  the 
convention,  so  that  he  was  not  a  partisan  in  the  personal  strife  there 
going  on.  I  thought  such  a  man  deserved,  at  least,  the  poor  com- 
pliment of  a  vote  from  ^Massachusetts,  and  therefore  I  threw  my  vote 
for  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  and  I  claim,  at  least,  that  that 
vote  was  guided  by  intelligence. 

"Through  a  series  of  fifty-seven  ballothigs,  the  voting  did  not 
materially  change.  Afterward,  almost  by  common  consent,  an 
adjournment  was  carried,  and  we  are  to  go  to  Baltimore,  on  the 
18th  of  June  next,  to  finish  our  work." 

General  Butler  went  to  Baltimore.  All  possibility  of  uniting  the 
party  was  there  prevented  by  the  immovable  resolve  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Douglas  to  force  his  nomination.  The  convention  was  again 
divided,  and  General  Butler  went  out  with  the  delegates  who  had 
a  determination  equally  fixed  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las. The  Douglas  men  nominated  their  chief  for  the  presidency. 
They  selected,  as  a  candidate  for  the  second  office,  Plerschell  John- 
son, of  Georgia,  an  avowed  disunionist,  and  an  open  advocate  of 
the  slave  trade,  who,  at  a  public  meeting  in  industrial  Philadelphia, 
had  permitted  himself  to  say,  that  he  thought  '*  it  was  the  best  plan 
for  capital  to  own  its  labor."  Tlie  retiring  body  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Ore- 
gon, for  the  vice-presidency.  These  candidates  received  from  Gen- 
eral Butler  an  energetic,  an  unwavering  support — the  only  kind  of 
Bupport  he  ever  gave  to  anything. 

Let  us  see  how  the  four  parties  stood  in  the  contest  of  that  year. 

The  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856  said:  Let  the  people  in  each 
territory  decide,  when  they  form  a  constitution,  whether  they  will 
come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  or  as  a  free  state. 

But  the  delay  in  the  admission  of  Kansas,  gave  intense  interest 
to  the  question,  whether  slavery  could  exist  in  a  territory  before  its 
admission. 

This  was  the  issue  in  1800. 

The  republican  platform  said :  No,  it  can  not  exist.    Freedom  ib 
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the  normal  condition  of  all  territory.  Slavery  can  exist  only  by  local 
law.  There  is  no  authority  anywhere  competent  to  legalize  slavery 
in  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  can  not 
do  it.  Congress  can  not  do  it.  The  territorial  legislature  can  not 
do  it. 

The  Douglas  platform  said  :  We  do  not  know  whether  slavery 
can  exist  in  a  territory  or  not.  There  is  a  diiference  of  opinion 
among  us  upon  the  subject.  The  Supreme  Court  must  decide,  and 
its  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

The  Breckinridge  platform  said:  Slavery  lawfully  exists  in  a 
territory  the  moment  a  slave-owner  enters  it  with  his  slaves.  The 
United  States  is  bound  to  maintain  his  right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  ter- 
ritory. But  when  the  people  of  the  territory  frame  a  state  consti- 
tution, they  are  to  decide  whether  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  or 
as  a  free  state.  If  as  a  slave  state,  they  are  to  be  admitted  without 
question.  If  as  a  free  state,  the  slave  owners  must  retire  or  emanci- 
pate. 

The  Bell  and  Evei'ett  party,  declining  to  construct  a  platform, 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Thus,  of  the  four  parties  in  the  field,  two  only  had  the  courage  to 
look  the  state  of  things  in  the  face,  and  to  avow  a  positive  convic- 
tion, namely,  the  republicans  and  the  Breckinridge  men.  These 
two,  alone,  made  platforms  upon  which  an  honest  voter  could  intel- 
ligently stand.  The  other  parties  shirked  the  issue,  and  meant  to 
shirk  it.  The  most  j^itiable  spectacle  ever  afibrded  in  the  politics 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  stump  wrigglings  of  Mr.  Douglas  du- 
ring the  campaign,  when  he  taxed  all  his  great  ingenuity  to  seem  to 
say  something  that  should  win  votes  in  one  section,  vrithout 
losing  votes  in  the  other.  Tragical  as  the  end  was  to  him,  all 
men  felt  that  his  disappointment  was  just,  though  they  would  have 
gladly  seen  him  recover  from  the  shock,  take  the  bitter  lesson  to 
heart,  and  join  with  his  old  allies  in  saving  the  countrj'". 

Before  leaving  Baltimore,  the  leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  party 
came  to  an  explicit  understanding  upon  two  important  points. 

First,  the  northern  men  received  from  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  his 
southern  supporters,  not  merely  the  strongest  possible  declarations 
of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  but  a  particular  dis- 
avowal and  repudiation  of  the  cry  then  heard  all  over  the  South, 
that  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  republican  party,  the  South  would 
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secede.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  well-informed,  that 
Mr.  Breckinridge  was  sincere  in  these  professions,  and  it  is  known 
that  he  adhered  to  the  Union,  in  his  heart,  down  to  the  time  when 
war  became  -evidently  inevitable.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe 
that  he  has  since  bitterly  regretted  having  abandoned  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

Secondly,  the  Breckinridge  leaders  at  Baltimore  arranged  their 
progranmie  of  future  operations.  They  were  aware  of  the  certainty 
of  their  defeat.  In  all  probability,  the  republicans  would  come  into 
power.  That  party  (as  the  Breckinridge  democrats  supposed)  be- 
ing unused  to  goveni,  and  inheriting  immense  and  unexampled 
difficulties,  would  break  down,  would  quarrel  among  themselves, 
would  become  ridiculous  or  offensive,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  democracy  to  power  in  18G5.  *Mr, 
Douglas,  too,  they  thought,  would  destroy  himself,  as  a  political 
power,  by  having  wantonly  broken  up  his  party.  The  democrats, 
then,  would  adhere  to  their  young  and  popular  candidate,  and  elect 
him;  if  not  in  1864,  then  in  1808. 

Having  concluded  these  arrangements,  they  separated,  to  meet  in 
Washington  after  the  election,  and  renew  the  compact,  or  else  to 
change  it  to  meet  any  unexpected  issue  of  the  campaign. 

On  his  return  to  Lowell,  General  Butler  found  himself  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  Massachusetts.  Not  that  Massachusetts  approved 
the  course  or  the  character  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Not  that  Massachu- 
setts was  incapable  of  appreciating  a  bold  and  honest  man,  who 
stood  in  opposition  to  her  pherished  sentiments.  It  was  because 
she  saw  one  of  her  public  men  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  party 
which  seemed  to  her  identified  with  that  which  threatened  a  dis- 
ruption to  the  country  if  it  should  be  fairly  beaten  in  an  election. 
The  platform  of  that  party  was  profoundly  odious  to  her.  It  ap- 
peared to  her,  not  merely  erroneous,  but  immoral  and  monstrous, 
and  she  could  not  but  feel  that  the  northern  supporters  of  it  were 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  subserviency  that  bordered  upon  baseness.  She 
did  not  understand  the  series  of  events  which  would  have  compelled 
Mr.  Douglas,  if  he  had  been  elected,  to  go  to  nnimagined  lengths 
in  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  South.  She  could  not,  in  that 
time  of  intense  excitement,  pause  to  consider,  that  if  General  But- 
ler's course  was  wrong,  it  was,  at  least,  disinterested  and  unequivocal. 

He  was  hooted  in  the  streets  of  Lowell,  and  a  public  meeting,  at 
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wliicb  he  was  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  was  broken  up 
by  a  mob. 

A  second  meeting  was  called.  General  Butler  then  obtained  a 
hearing,  and  justified  his  course  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  force 
and  cogency.  He  characterized  the  Douglas  ticket  as  "  two-fiiced," 
designed  to  win  both  sections,  by  deceiving  both.  "  Hurrah  for 
Johnson!  he  goes  for  intervention.  Hurrah  for  DouglaSi  he  goes  for 
non-intervention  unless  the  Supreme  Court  tells  him  to  go  the  other 
way.  Hurrah  for  Johnson !  he  goes  against  popular  sovereignty. 
Hurrah  for  Douglas !  he  goes  for  popular  sovereignty  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  let  him !  Hurrah  for  Johnson !  he  is  for  disun- 
ion I     Hurrah  for  Douglas  I  he  is  for  the  Union." 

He  met  the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Breckinridge  of  sym- 
pathy with  southern  disunionists.  *'  In  a  speech,  but  a  day  or  two 
since  at  Frankfort,  in  the  presence  of  his  life-long  friends  and  po- 
litical opponents,  who  could  have  gainsayed  the  declaration  if  it 
were  not  true,  Mr.  Breckinridge  proudly  said  : — '  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  Kentuckian,  who  never  did  an  act  nor  cherished  a  thought 
that  was  not  full  of  devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union.* 
Proud  words,  proudly  spoken,  and  incapable  of  contradiction.  Yet 
we,  who  support  this  gallant  and  conservative  leader,  are  called  dis- 
unionists, and  charged  with  being  untrue  to  democracy.  By  whom 
is  this  charge  made  ?  By  Pierre  Soule,  an  avowed  disunionist,  in 
Louisiana ;  by  John  Forsyth  and  the  '  Atlanta  Confederacy,'  in 
Georgia,  which  maintains  the  duty  of  the  South  to  leave  the  Union 
if  Lincoln  is  elected ;  and  yet  these  same  men  are  the  foremost  of 
the  southern  supporters  of  Douglas ;  by  Gaulding,  of  Greorgia,  who 
is  now  stumping  the  state  for  Douglas,  making  the  same  speech 
that  he  made  in  the  convention  at  Baltimore,  where  he  argued  that 
non-intervention  meant  that  congress  had  no  power  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  and  that  the  slave  trade  was 
the  true  popular  sovereignty  in  full  expansion. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  fellow-citizens,  this  speech  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  Douglas  convention,  and  that  too,  by  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts,  ay,  and  from  Middlesex  county. 

"  When  I  left  that  convention,  I  declared  that  I  would  no  longer 
sit  where  the  African  slave  trade,  made  piracy  and  felony  by  the 
laws  of  my  country,  was  openly  advocated  and  applauded.  Yet 
such,  at  the  South,  are  the  supporters  of  Douglas." 
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Greneral  Butler  was  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts.  He  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  same 
office  a  few  years  before,  and  had  received  tlie  full  support  of  his 
party,  about  50,000  votes.  On  this  occasion  only  6,000  of  his 
fellow-citizens  cast  their  votes  for  him;  the  whole  number  of  voters 
being  more  than  170,000. 
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Pebhaps  the  commonest  mistake  made  in  commenting  upon 
human  actions,  is  to  overrate  the  understanding,  and  underrate  the 
moral  worth  of  the  actor.  "We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  very 
great  and  very  bad  beings  ;  the  himiiliating  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
we  are  rather  good  and  extremely  little.  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  char- 
acter in  one  of  his  novels,  who  was  fond  of  giving  out  that  he  was 
bom  in  a  ditch,  and  struggled  up  from  that  lowly  estate  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  man  whose  check  was  good  for  any  number  of  thousands 
of  pounds  ;  but  it  came  out  at  last,  that  he  was  bom  of  "  poor  but 
respectable  parents,"  who  had  given  him  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion in  the  most  ordinary  and  common-place  way.  The  blustering 
fool  could  not  face  the  homely,  creditable  truth  of  his  origin,  and 
so  invented  the  flattering  lie,  that  he  was  the  castaway  offspring  of 
a  stroller.  A  vanity  of  this  kind  is  common  to  the  race.  We  do 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  purposely  deceive  ourselves,  but  it  appears 
to  be  universally  taken  for  granted,  that  man  is  a  tremendous  crea- 
ture, capable  of  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  accustomed 
to  form  plans  which  contemplate  and  cause  the  actual  issue.  This 
delusion,  I  suppose,  is  nourished,  by  our  constantly  viewing  the  re- 
sults of  human  ingenuity  in  vast  accumulation.  We  omit  to  con- 
sider, that  it  took  all  the  lifetime  of  man  to  build  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  that  a  new  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  is  the  result  of  the  severe 
cogitation  and  laboriously  gathered  knowledge  of  all  the  ingenious 
tailors  that  ever  lived,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inventive  weavers,  cur- 
riers, and  shoemakers. 
3* 
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ITence,  when  a  great  thing  has  occurred,  like  this  rebellion  of  the 
slave  power  against  the  power  which  alone  could  protect  it,  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  was  all  deliberately  and  deeply  planned  before- 
hand. Tiie  final  history  of  the  war,  when  it  comes  to  be  written, 
many  years  hence,  will  probably  disclose  that  there  was  not  much 
actual  planning.  The  event  was  of  the  nature  of  a  conflagration. 
There  had  been,  indeed,  for  thirty  years,  a  most  diligent  collection 
of  combustible  matter.  Every  oratorial  demagogue  had  wildly 
tossed  his  bundle  of  painted  sticks  upon  the  heap,  and  such  men  as 
Calhoun  had  burrowed  through  the  mass,  and  inserted  some  solid- 
looking  timbers  of  false  doctrine  ;  and  the. necessities  of  despotism 
had  built  a  wall  around  it,  so  that  the  fire-apparatus  of  outside  civi- 
lization could  not  be  brought  to  bear.  In  such  circumstances,  there 
is  no  great  need  of  plan,  when  mere  destruction  is  the  object.  A 
few  long  heads,  like  John  .Siidell,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  madmen  in 
Charleston,  were  competent  to  apply  the  requisite  number  of 
matches,  and  blow  upon  the  'ncipie-it  flames.  It  will  probably  ap- 
pear, that  those  who  have  since  becL  most  conspicuous  in  control- 
ling the  movement,  were  men  who  hung  back  from  inaugurating  it ; 
men  who  would  have  preferred  to  ^eraain  in  the  Union,  and  who 
were  as  much  "  earned  away''  by  the  rush  of  events,  as  the  planters 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  are  known  to  have 
been. 

In  December,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  having  been  elected,  and  con- 
gress met.  General  Butler  went  to  Washington,  according  to  the 
agreement  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  to  confer  with  democratic  lead- 
ers upon  the  future  course  of  the  party.  South  Carolina  had  gone 
through  the  form  of  seceding  from  the  LTnion,  and  her  three  com- 
missioners were  at  the  capital,  to  present  to  the  president  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  negotiate  the  terms  of  separation.  Regard- 
ing themselves  in  the  light  of  ambassadors,  and  expecting  a  long 
negotiation,  they  had  taken  a  house,  which  served  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  malcontents.  Excitement  and  apprehension  per- 
vaded all  circles.  General  Butler,  in  visiting  his  southern  friends, 
found  that  most  of  them  considered  secession  a  fact  accomplished, 
nothing  remaining  but  to  arrange  the  details.  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
however,  still  steadfast  to  his  pledges,  indignant,  sorrowful,  was 
using  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  convention  of  the  border  states, 
which  should  stand  between  the  two  hostile  bodies,  and  compel 
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both  ^o  make  the  concessions  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  By  day  and  night,  he  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  disaffection,  and  bring  the  men  of  the  South  to  reason. 
He  strove  in  vain.  The  movement  which  he  endeavored  to  effect 
was  defeated  by  Virginians,  particularly  by  Mason  and  Hunter. 
Finding  his  plan  impossible,  he  went  about  Washington,  pale  and 
haggard,  the  picture  of  despair,  and  sought  relief,  it  is  said,  where 
despairing  southern  men  are  too  apt  to  seek  it,  in  the  whisky 
bottle. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  asked  General  Butler,  of  an  old 
southern  democrat,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  in  Washington. 

"  It  means  simply  what  it  appears  to  mean.  The  Union  is  dead. 
The  experiment  is  finished.  The  attempt  of  two  communities,  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  common,  abhorring  one  another,  to  make  believe 
that  they  are  oi^e  nation,  has  ceased  for  ever.  We  shall  establish  a 
sound,  homogeneous  government,  with  no  discordant  elements. 
We  shall  have  room  for  our  northern  friends.     Come  with  us." 

"  Have  you  counted  the  cost  ?  Do  you  really  think  you  can  break 
up  this  Union  ?    Do  you  think  so  yourself?" 

"  I  do." 

"  You  are  prepared,  then,  for  civil  war?  You  mean  to  bring  this 
thing  to  the  issue  of  arms?" 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  no  war.    The  North  won't  fight." 

"  The  North  will  fight." 

«  The  North  won't  fight." 

"  The  North  will  fight." 

"The  North  can't  fight.  We  have  friends  enough  at  the  North 
to  prevent  it." 

"  You  have  friends  at  the  North  as  long  as  you  remain  true  to  the 
constitution.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  moment  it  is  seen  that 
you  mean  to  break  up  the  country,  the  North  is  a  unit  against  you. 
I  can  answer,  at  least,  for  Massachusetts.  She  is  good  for  ten 
thousand  men  to  march,  at  once,  against  armed  secession." 

"  Massachusetts  is  not  such  a  fool.  If  your  state  should  send  ten 
thousand  men  to  preserve  the  Union  against  southern  secession,  she 
will  have  to  fight  twice  ten  thousand  of  her  own  citizens  at  home 
who  will  oppose  the  policy." 

"  No,  sir ;  when  we  come  from  Massachusetts  we  shall  not  leave 
a  single  traitor  behind,  unless  he  is  hanging  on  a  tree." 
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Well,  we  shall  see." 

'^  You  will  see.  I  know  something  of  the  North,  and  a  good  deal 
about  New  England,  where  I  was  born  and  have  lived  forty-two 
years.  We  are  pretty  quiet  there  now  because  we  don't  believe 
that  you  mean  to  carry  out  your  threats.  We  have  heard  the  same 
story  at  every  election  these  twenty  years.  Our  people  don't  yet 
believe  you  are  in  earnest.  But  let  me  tell  you  this:  As  sure  as  you 
attempt  to  break  up  this  Union,  the  North  will  resist  the  attempt 
to  its  last  man  and  its  last  dollar.  You  are  as  certain  to  £iil  as  that 
there  is  a  God  in  Heaven.  One  thing  you  mat/  do :  you  may  ruin 
the  southern  states,  and  extinguish  your  institution  of  slavery. 
From  the  moment  the  first  gun  is  fired  upon  the  American  flag, 
your  slaves  will  not  be  worth  five  years'  purchase.  But  as  to  break- 
ing up  the  country,  it  can  not  bo  done.  God  and  nature,  and  the 
blood  of  your  fathers  and  mine  have  made  it  one ;  and  one  country 
it  must  remain." 

And  so  the  war  of  words  went  on.  The  general  visited  his  old 
acquaintances,  the  South  Carolina  commissioners,  and  with  them  he 
had  similar  conversations ;  the  substance  of  all  being  this : 

Secessionists :  "  The  North  won't  fight." 

General  Butler :  "  The  North  will  fight." 

Secessionists :  "  If  the  North  fights,  its  laborers  will  starve  and 
overturn  the  government." 

General  Butler :  "  If  the  South  fights,  there  is  "an  end  of  slavery.'* 

Secessionists :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  yourself  would  fight 
in  such  a  cause  ?" 

General  Butler :  "  I  would ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will." 

The  general  sat  at  the  table,  once  more,  of  Jeflferson  Davis,  for 
whom  he  had  voted  in  the  Charleston  convention.  Mr.  Davis,  at 
that  time,  appeared  still  to  wl^li  for  a  compromise  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  But  he  is  a  politician.  He  gave  in  to  the  sen- 
timent, that  he  owed  allegiance,  firsts  to  the  state  of  Missbsippi ; 
secondly,  to  the  United  States ;  which  is  the  same  as  sajdng  that  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  United  States  at  all.  So,  if  a  majority 
of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  should  pronounce  for  secession,  he 
was  bound  to  abandon  that  which,  for  fifty  years,  he  had  been 
proud  to  call  his  "  country." 

In  times  like  those,  every  man  of  originating  mind  has  his  scheme. 
If  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  were  safety,  no  country  had 
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been  safer  than  this  country  was  in  December,  1860,  when  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  assailed  and  confounded  with  advice  from  all  quarters, 
near  and  remote,  from  fiiends  and  foes.  General  Butler,  too,  had 
an  idea.  As  a  leading  member  of  the  party  in  power,  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  listened  to,  and  he  was  listened  to.  Mr.  Black,  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  government,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  were  legally  definable  as  a  "riot,'* 
which  the  force  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  lawfully  used  in 
suppressing. 

General  Butler  said  to  the  attorney-general : — "  You  say  that  tho 
government  can  not  use  its  army  and  navy  to  coerce  South  Carolina 
in  South  Carolina.  Very  well.  I  do  not  agree  with  you ;  but  let 
the  proposition  be  granted.  Now,  secession  is  either  a  right,  or  it 
is  treason.  If  it  ^is  a  right,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better. 
If  it  is  treason,  then  the  presenting  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion is  an  overt  act  of  treason.  These  men  are  coming  to  the 
White  House  to  present  the  ordinance  to  the  president.  Admit 
them.  Let  them  present  the  ordinance.  Let  the  president  say  to 
them : — '  Gentlemen,  you  go  hence  in  the  custody  of  a  marshal  of 
the  United  States,  as  prisoners  of  state,  charged  with  treason 
against  your  country.'  Sunmiou  a  grand  juiy,  here  in  "Washing- 
ton. Indict  the  commissioners.  If  any  of  your  officers  are  back- 
ward in  acting,  you  have  the  appointing  power ;  replace  them  with 
men  who  feel  as  men  should,  at  a  time  like  this.  Try  the  commis- 
sioners before  the  Supreme  Court,  with  all  the  imposing  forms  and 
stately  ceremonial  which  marked  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  I  have 
some  reputation  at  home  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  will  stay  here 
and  help  the  district  attorney  through  the  trial  without  fee  or  re- 
ward. If  they  are  convicted,  execute  the  sentence.  If  they  are 
acquitted,  you  will  have  done  something  toward  leaving  a  clear 
path  for  the  incortiing  administration.  Time  will  have  been  gained ; 
but  the  great  advantage  will  be,  that  both  sides  will  pause  to  watch 
this  high  and  dignified  proceeding ;  the  passions  of  men  will  cool ; 
the  great  points  at  issue  will  become  clear  to  all  parties ;  the  mind 
of  the  country  will  be  active  while  passion  and  prejudice  are 
allayed.  Meanwhile,  if  you  can  not  use  your  army  and  navy  in 
Charleston  harbor,  you  can  certainly  employ  them  in  keeping  order 
here." 

This  was  General  Butler's  contribution  to  the  grand  sum  totil  of 
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advice  with  which  the  administration  was  favored.  Mr.  Black 
seemed  inclined  to  recommend  the  measure.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  cause  a  fearful  agitation,  and  probably  in- 
flame the  South  to  the  point  of  beginning  hostilities  forthwith.  Be- 
sides, these  men  claimed  to  be  ambassadors-;  and  though  we  could 
not  admit  the  claim,  still  they  had  voluntarily  placed  tliemselves  in 
our  power,  and  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  right  to  be,  at  least,  warn- 
ed away,  before,  we  could  honorably  treat  them  as  criminals  or  ene- 
mies. In  vain  General  Butler  urg«»d  that  his  object  was  simply  to 
get  their  position  defined  by  a  competent  tribunal;  to  ascertain 
*  whether  they  were,  in  reality,  ambassadors  or  traitors.  His  scheme 
was  that  of  a  bold  and  steadfast  patriot,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
for  his  country.     It  could  not  but  be  rejected  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

General  Butler  frankly  told  the  commissioners  the  advice  he  had 
p^ven. 

"  Why,  you  would'nt  hang  us,  would  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Orr. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  General ;  "  not  imless  you  were  found 
guilty." 

Then  came  the  electric  news  of  Major  Anderson's  "  change  of 
base"  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter;  one  of  those  trivial 
events  which  generally  occur  at  times  like  those  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion.of  peace  or  war.  The  future  historian  will  probably  tell  us, 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  after  that  evept  when  a  peaceftil 
solution  of  the  controversy  was  possible.  He  will  probably  show 
that  it  was  the  skillful  use  of  that  incident,  at  a  critical  moment, 
which  enabled  the  secessionists  of  Georgia,  frustrated  till  then,  to 
commit  that  great  state  to  the  support  of  South  Carolina ;  and 
Georgia  is  the  empire  state  of  the  cotton  South,  whose  defection  in- 
volved that  of  all  the  cotton  states,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  had  allowed  himself  to  prom- 
ise the  South  Carolina  commissioners  that  no  military  movement 
should  occur  in  Charleston  harbor  during  the  negotiation  at  Wash- 
ington. They  promptly  demanded  the  return  of  Major  Anderson 
to  Fort  Moultrie.  Floyd  supported  their  demand.  Mr.  Buchanan 
consented.  Then  the  commissioners,  finding  the  president  so  pliant, 
demanded  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  South  Carolina, 
and  Floyd  supported  them  in  that  modest  demand  also.  While 
the  president  stood  hesitating  upon  the  brink  of.  this  new  infamy, 
the  enormous  frauds  in  Floyd^s  department  came  to  light,  and  hie 
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influence  was  at  an  end.  The  question  of  withdrawal  being  pro- 
posed to  the  cabinet,  it  was  negatived,  and  tlie  virtuous  Floyd  r^- 
lieved  his  colleagues  by  resigning.  Mr.  Holt  succeeded  him  ;  the 
government  stiffened ;  the  commissioners  went  home ;  and  General 
Butler,  certain  now  that  war  was  impending,  prepared  to  depart. 

He  had  one  last,  long  interview  with  the  southeni  loaders,  at 
which  the  whole  subject  was  gone  over.  For  three  hours  he  rear 
soned  with  them,"  demonstrating  the  folly  of  their  course,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  final  and  disastrous  failure.  The  conversation  was 
friendly,  though  warm  and  earnest  on  both  sides.  Again  he  was 
invited  to  join  them,  and  was  offered  a  share  in  their  enterpnse,  and 
a  place  in  that  "  sound  and  homogeneous  government"  which  they 
meant  to  establish.  He  left  them  no  room  to  doubt  that  he 
took  sides  with  his  country,  and  that  all  he  had,  and  all  he  was, 
should  be  freely  risked  in  that  country's  cause.  Late  at  night  they 
separated  to  know  one  another  no  more  except  as  mortal  foes. 

The  next  morning.  General  Butler  went  to  Senator  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  an  old  acquaintance,  though  long  a  political  oppo- 
nent., and  told  him  that  the  southern  leaders  meant  war,  and  urged 
him  to  join  in  advising  the  governor  of  their  state  to  prepare  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts  for  taking  the  field. 

At  that  time,  and  for  some  time  longer,  the  southern  men  were 
divided  among  themselves  respecting  the  best  mode  of  beginning 
hostilities.  The  bolder  spirits  were  for  seizing  Washington,  pre- 
venting the  inauguration  of  IVIr.  Lincoln,  and  placing  Breckinridge, 
if  he  would  consent,  or  some  other  popular  mon  if  he  would  not,  in 
the  presidential  mansion,who  should  issue  a  proclamation  to  the 
wbole  country,  and  endeavor  to  rally  to  his  support  a  sufiicient 
number  of  northern  democrats  to  distract  and  paralyze  the  loyal 
states.  That  more  prudent  counsels  prevailed  was  not  froin  any 
sense  of  the  turpitude  of  such  treason,  but  from  a  conviction  that  if 
anything  could  rouse  the  North  to  armed  resistance,  it  would  be 
the  seizure  of  the  capital.  Nothing  short  of  that,  thought  the  se- 
cessionists, would  induce  a  money-making,  pusillanimous  people  to 
leave  their  shops  and  their  counting-houses,  to  save  their  country 
from  being  broken  to  pieces  and  brought  to  naught.  The  dream 
of  these  traitors  was  to  destroy  their  country  without  fighting ;  and 
so  the  scheme  of  a  coup  (Tetat  was  discarded.  But  General  Butler 
left  Washington  believincc  that  the  bolder  course  was  the  one  which 
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would  be  adopted.  He  believed  this  the  more  readily,  because  it 
•was  the  course  which  he  would  have  advised,  had  he,  too,  been  a 
traitor.  One  thing,  however,  he  considered  absolutely  certain: 
there  was  going  to  be  a  war  between  Loyalty  and  Treason ;  between 
the  Slave  Power  and  the  Power  which  had  so  long  protected  and 
fostered  it. 

He  found  the  Noii;h  anxious,  but  still  incredulous.  He  went  to 
Governor  Andrew,  and  gave  him  a  full  relatioif  of  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen  at  Washington,  and  advised  him  to  get  the  militia 
of  the  state  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  day's  notice.  He  suggested 
that  all  the  men  should  be  quietly  withdrawn  fi*om  the  militia  force 
who  were  eiiher  imable  or  unwilling  to  leave  the  state  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital,  and  their  places  supplied  with  men  who  could 
and  would.  The  governor,  though  he  could  scarcely  yet  believe 
that  war  was  impending,  adopted  the  suggestion.  About  one-half 
the  men  resigned  their  places  in  the  militia;  the  vacancies  were 
quickly  filled;  and  many  of  the  companies,  during  the  winter  months, 
drilled  every  evening  in  the  week,  except  Sundays.  General  Butler 
further  advised  that  two  thousand  overcoats  be  made,  as  the  men 
were  already  provided  with  nearly  every  requisite  for  marching,  ex- 
cept those  indispensable  garments,  which  could  not  be  extemporized. 
To  this  suggestion  there  was  sturdy  opposition,  since  it  involved 
the  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  that  for  an  exigency 
which  Massachusetts  did  not  believe  was  likely  to  occur.  One  gen- 
tleman, high  in  ofHce,  said  that  General  Butler  made  the  proposal 
in  the  interest  of  the  moths  of  Boston,  which  alone  would  get  any 
good  of  the  overcoats.  Others  insinuated  that  he  only  wanted  a 
good  contract  for  the  Middlesex  Woolen  Mills,  in  which  he  watf  a 
large  shareholder.  The  worthy  'and  patriotic  governor,  however, 
strongly  recommended  the  measure,  and  the  overcoats  were  begun. 
The  last  stitches  in  the  last  hundred  of  them  were  performed  while 
the  men  stood  drawn  up  on  the  conunon  waiting  to  strap  them  to 
their  knapsacks  before  getting  into  the  cars  for  Washington. 

Having  thus  assisted  in  preparing  Massachusetts  to  march,  Gene- 
ral Butler  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar,  vibrating  between  Boston 
and  Lowell  as  of  old,  not  without  much  inward  chafing  at  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle  which  the  country  presented  during  those  dreary, 
shameful  months.  One  incident  cheered  the  gloom.  One  word  was 
uttered  at  Washington  which  spoke  the  heart  of  the  country.    One 
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man  in  the  cabinet  felt  as  patriots  feel  when  the  flag  of  thi^Ir  coun- 
try is  threatened  with  dishonor.  One  order  was  given  which  did 
not  disgrace  the  government  fi'om  which  it  issued.     "  If  any  one 

ATTEMPTS  TO  HAUL  DOWN  THE   AMERICAN  FLAG  SHOOT  HIM  ON  THE 

spot!"  "When  I  read  it,"  wrote  General  Butler  to  General  Dix 
long  after,  "my  heart  bounded  with  joy.  It  was  the  first  bold 
stroke  in  favor  of  the  Union  under  the  past  administration."  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  General  Dix,  from  New  Orleans, 
the  identical  flag  which  was  the  object  of  the  order,  and  the  con- 
federate flag  which  was  hoisted  in  its  place;  as  well  as  of  recom- 
mending for  promotion  the  sailor,  David  Ritchie,  who  contrived  to 
snatch  both  flags  from  the  cutter  when  traitors  abandoned  and  burnt 
her  as  Captain  Farragut's  fleet  drew  near. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  arrived.  Fort  Sumter  had  fallen.  The 
president's  proclamation  calling  for  troops  was  issued.  In  the  morn- 
ing came  a  telegram  to  Governor  Andrew  from  Senator  Wilson, 
asking  that  twenty  companies  of  Massachusetts  militia  be  instantly 
dispatched  to  defend  the  seat  of  government.  A  few  hours  after, 
the  formal  requisition  arrived  from  the  secretary  of  war  calling  for 
two  full  regiments.  At  quarter  before  five  that  afternoon.  General 
Butler  was  in  court  at  Boston  trying  a  cause.  To  him  came  Colonel 
Edward  F.  Jones,  of  the  Sixth  regiment,  bearing  an  order  from 
Governor  Andrew,  directing  him  to  muster  his  conmiand  forthwith 
in  Boston  common,  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Washington.  Tliis 
regiment  was  one  of  General  Butler's  biigade,  its  headquarters 
being  Lowell,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  the  companies  scattered 
over  forty  miles  of  coimtry.  The  general  endorsed  the  order,  and 
at  five  Colonel  Jones  was  on  the  Lowell  train.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  swift  riding  done  that  night  in  the  region  round  about 
Lowell;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  following,  there  was 
Colonel  Jones  with  his  regiment  on  Boston  conmion.  Not  less 
prompt  were  the  Third  and  Eighth  regiments,  for  they  began  to 
arrive  in  Boston  as  early  as  nine,  each  company  welcomed  at  the 
d6p6t  by  applauding  thousands.  The  Sixth  regiment,  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  go  first,  and  the  governor  deemed  it  best  to  strengthen 
it  with  two  additional  companies.  "It  was  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,"  reports  Adjutant-General  Schouler,  "before 
your  excellency  decided  to  attach  the  commands  of  Captains  Samp- 
son and  Dike  to  the  Sixth  regiment.    A  messenger  was  dispatched 
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to  Stoneham,  with  orders  for  Captain  Dike.  He  reported  to  me  at 
eight  o'*clock  the  next  morning,  that  he  found  Captain  Dike  at  his 
house  in  Stoneham,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mon)ing,  and  placed  your 
excellency's  orders  in  his  hands ;  that  he  read  them,  and  said :  '  Tell 
the  adjutant-general  that  I  shall  be  at  the  state  house  with  my  ful) 
company  by  eleven  o'clock  to-day.'  True  to  his  word,  he  reportec 
at  the  time,  and  that  afternoon,  attached  to  the  Sixth,  the  companj 
left  for  Washington.  Two  days  afterward,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
during  that  gallant  march  through  Baltimore,  which  is  now  a  matter 
of  history.  Captain  Dike  was  shot  down  while  leading  his  company 
through  the  mob.  Several  of  his  command  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  which  will  render 
him  a  cripple  for  life." 

The  general,  too,  was  going.  During  the  night  following  the 
15th  of  April,  he  had  been  at  work  with  Colonel  Jones  getting  the 
Sixi;h  together.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he  was  in  the  cars,  as 
usual,  going  to  Boston,  and  with  him  rode  Mr.  James  G.  Carney, 
of  Lowell,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Redemption,  in  Boston. 

"  The  governor  will  want  money,"  said  the  general.  "  Can  not 
the  Bank  of  Redemption  offer  a  temporary  loan  of  fifty  thousand 
doUars  to  help  off  the  troops  ?" 

It  cjm,  and  shall,  was  the  reply,  in  substance,  of  the  president ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  note  offering  the  loan  was  in 
the  governor's  hands. 

General  Butler  went  not  to  court  that  morning.  As  yet,  no 
brigadier  had  been  ordered  into  service,  but  there  was  one  brigadier 
who  was  on  fire  to  serve ;  one  who,  from  the  first  summons,  had 
been  resolved  to  go,  and  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  fight,  whether  he 
went  as  private  or  as  lieutenant-general.  Farewell  the  learned  plea, 
and  the  big  fees  that  swell  the  lawyers'  bank  account  I  Farewell 
the  spirit-stirring  speech,  the  solemn  bench,  and  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  law!  General  Butler's  occupation  was 
about  to  be  changed.  He  telegi*aphed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  asking  him 
to  remind  3Ir.  Cameron,  that  a  brigade  required  a  brigadier ;  and 
back  from  Washington  came  an  order  calling  for  a  brigade  of  four 
full  regiments,  to  be  commimded  by  a  brigadier-general. 

That  point  gained,  the  next  was  to  induce  Governor  Andrew  to 
select  the  particular  brigadier  whom  General  Butler  had  in  his 
mind  when   he  dispatched  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Wilson.    There 
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"^ -^^^ //H\'tf  <jre  two  wliosc  comniissions  wore  of  older  date  than  his  own; 
^^' ■■'f/ Jj/s  iicneral  Admis.and  General  Pierce;  the  former  sick,  the  latter  de- 
.  'J^^^^  Bring  the  i:i)pointnient.     General  Pierce  had  the  advantage  of  being 

^^  a  political  ally  of  the  governor.     On  tlie  other  hand,  General  Bnt- 

_  ^  ler  had  suggested  the  measures  which  enabled  the  troops  to  take 

;      i\\!^  field,  had  got  the  loan  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  had  procured 
^J  the  order  for  a  brigadier.    He  was,  moreover,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 

^  ^  a  gentleman  not  unknown  in  Boston,  though  long  veiled  from  the 
■^  general  view  by  a  set  of  obstinately  held  unpopular  political  opin- 

r         '  ions.    These  considerations,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  little  wire-pulling, 

^  prevailed ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  1  Tth,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  re- 

ceived the  order  to  take  command  of  the  troops. 

All  that  day  he  worked  as  few  men  can  work.  There  were  a 
thousand  things  to  do ;  but  there  w^ere  a  thousand  willing  hearts 
*  and  hands  to  help.  The  Sixth  regiment  was  off*  in  the  afternoon, 
addressed  before  it  moved  by  Governor  Andrew  and  General  But- 
ler. Two  regiments  were  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  for  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  then  defended  by  two  companies  of  regular  artillery — 
a  tempting  prize  for  the  rebels.  Late  at  night,  the  General  went 
home  to  bid  farewell  to  his  family,  and  prepare  for  his  final  de- 
parture. The  next  morning,  back  again  to  Boston,  accompanied 
by  his  brother.  Colonel  Andrew^  Jackson  Butler,  who  chanced  to 
,  be  on  a  visit  to  his  ancient  home,  after  eleven  years'  residence  in 

California;  where,  with  Broderick  and  Hooker,  he  had  already 
done  battle  agaifist  the  slave  power,  the  lamented  Broderick  having 
died  in  his  arms.  He  served  now  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  the  General, 
and  rendered  good  service  on  the  eventful  march.  At  Boston, 
General  Butler  stopped  at  his.  accustomed  barber-shop.  While  he 
was  under  the  artist's  hands,  a  soldier  of  the  departed  Sixth  regi- 
ment came  in  sorrowful,  begging  to  be  excused  from  duty ;  saying 
tJiat  he  had  left  his  wife  and  three  children  crying. 

"  I  am  not  the  man  for  you  to  come  to,  sir,"  said  the  General, 
"  for  I  have  just  done  the  same,"  and  straightway  sent  for  a  police- 
man to  arrest  him  as  a  deserter. 

A  hurried  visit  to  the  steamer  bound  for  Fortress  Monroe.  All 
w^as  in  readiness  there.  Then  to  the  Eighth  regiment,  in  the  Com- 
mon, which  he  was  to  conduct  to  Washington,  by  way  of  Balti- 
more ;  no  intimation  of  the  impending  cata8troi)ho  to  the  Sixth 
having  yet  been  received.    The  Eighth  marched  to  the  cars,  and 
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rolled  away  Irom  the  d6put,  followed  by  the  benedictions  of  assem- 
bled Boston ;  saluted  at  every  station  on  the  way  by  excited  mul- 
titudes. At  Springfield,  where  there  was  a  brief  delay  to  procure 
from  the  armory  the  means  of  repairing  muskets,  the  regiment  was 
joined  by  a  valuable  company,  under  Captain  Henry  S.  Briggs. 
Thence,  to  New  York.  The  Broadway  march  of  the  regiment ;  their 
breakfast  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Astor ;  their  push  through  the 
crowd  to  Jersey  City ;  the  tumultuous  welcome  in  New  Jersey ; 
the  continuous  roar  of  cheers  across  the  state ;  the  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  afternoon  of  the  memorable  nineteenth  of  April,  who 
can  have  forgotten  ? 

Fearful  news  met  the  general  and  the  regiment  at  the  depot. 
The  Sixth  regiment,  in  its  march  through  Baltimore  that  aftevimon, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  there  had  been  a  conflict/i^^ 
which  men  on  both  sides  ha'd  fallen  I  So  much  was  fact ;  but,  as 
inevitably  happens  at  such  a  time,  the  news  came  with  appalling 
exaggerations,  which  could  not  be  corrected ;  for  soon  the  tele- 
graph ceased  working,  the  last  report  being  that  the  bridges  at  the 
Maryland  end  of  the  railroad  were  burning,  and  that  Washington, 
threatened  with  a  hostile  army,  was  isolated  and  defenseless. 
Never,  since  the  days  when  "  General  Benjamin  Franklin"'  led  a 
little  army  of  Philadelphians  against  the  Indians  after  Braddock'g 
defeat,  the  Indians  ravaging  and  scalping  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
city,  and  expected  soon  to  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  had 
Philadelphia  been  so  deeply  moved  with  mingled  anger  and  apprehen- 
sion. The  first  blood  shed  in  a  war  sends  a  thrill  of  rage  and  horroj 
through  all  hearts,  and  thin  blood  shed  in  Baltimore  streets,  was 
that  of  the  countrymen,  the  neighbors,  the  relatives  of  these  newly 
arrived  troops.  A  thousand  wild  nimors  filled  the  air,  and  nothing 
was  too  terrible  to  be  believed.  He  was  the  great  man  of  the 
group,  who  had  the  most  incredible  story  to  tell ;  and  each  listener 
went  his  way  to  relate  the  tale  with  additions  derived  from  his  own 
frenzied  imagination. 

General  Butler's  orders  directed  him  to  march  to  Washington  by 
way  of  Baltimore.  That  having  become  impossible,  the  day  being 
far  spent-,  his  men  fatigued,  and  the  New  York  Seventh  coming,  he 
marched  his  regiment  to  the  vacant  Girard  House  for  a  night's  rest, 
where  hospitable,  generous  Philadelphia  gave  them  bountiful  en- 
tertainment.   The  regiment  slept  the  sleep  that  tired  soldiers  know. 
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For  General  Butler  there  was  neither  sleep  nor  rest  that  night, 
Dor  for  his  fraternal  aid-de-eamp.  There  was  telegraphing  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts ;  there  were  consultations  with  Commo- 
dore Dupont,  conimaudant  of  the  Navy  Yard ;  there  were  inter- 
Tie  ws  with  Mr.  Felton,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
railroad,  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  full  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  prompt 
with  needful  advice  and  help ;  there  was  poring  over  maps  and 
gazetteers.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  A.  J.  Butler  was  out  in  the  streets, 
baying  pickaxes,  shovels,  tinware,  provisions,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  troops  to  take  the  field,  to  subsist  on  army 
rations,  to  repair  bridges  and  railroads,  and  to  throw  up  breast- 
works. All  Maryland  was  supposed  to  be  in  arms ;  but  the  gen- 
eral was  going  through  Maryland. 

Before  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  he  had  determined  upon  a 

tplau  of  operations,  and  summoned  his  officers  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  it — not  to  shun  responsibility  by  asking  their  opin- 
ion, nor  to  waste  precious  time  in  discussion.  They  found  upon 
his  table  thirteen  revolvers.  He  explained  his  design,  pointed  out 
its  probable  and  its  possible  dangers,  and  said  that,  as  some  might 
censure  it  as  rash  and  reckless,  he  was  resolved  to  take  the  sole 
responsibility  himself.  Taking  up  one  of  the  revolvers,  he  invited 
every  officer  who  was  willing  to  accompany  him  to  signify  it  by 
accepting  a  pistol.     The  pistols  were  all  instantly  appropriated. 

I  The  officers  departed,  and  the  general  then,  in  great  haste,  and 
amid  ceaseless  interruptions,  sketched  a  memorandum  of  his  plan, 
to  be  sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  after  his  departure, 
that  his  friends  might  know,  if  he  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
maelstrom  of  secession,  what  he  had  intended  to  do.  Many  sen- 
tences of  this  paper  betray  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
written. 

"My  proposition  is  to  join  with  Colonel  Lefferts  of  the  Seventh 
regiment  of  New  York.  I  propose  to  take  the  fifteen  hundred 
troops  to  Annapolis,  arriving  there  to-morrow  about  four  o'clock, 
and  occupy  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  thus  call  the  state  to  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  Massachusetts  men,  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. K  Colonel  Lefferts  thinks  it  more  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  his  instructions  to  wait  rather  than  go  through  Baltimore,  I 
itiU propose  to  march  with  this  regiment.  I  propose  to  occupy  the 
town,  and  hold  it  open  as  a  means-  of  communication.    I  have  then 
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but  to  advance  by  a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles  to  reach  the  capi- 
tal, in  accordance  with  the  orders  I  at  first  received,  but  which  sub- 
sequent events  in  my  judgment  vary  in  their  execution,  believing 
from  the  telegraphs  that  there  will  be  others  in  great  numbers  to 
aid  me.  Being  accompanied  by  officers  of  more  experience,  who 
will  be  able  to  direct  the  affair,  I  think  it  will  be  accomplished. 
We  have  no  light  batteries ;  I  have  therefore  telegraphed  to  Gover- 
nor Andrew  to  have  the  Boston  Light  Battery  put  on  shipboard  at 
once,  to-night,  to-  help  me  in  marching  on  Washington.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  I  have  detailed  Captains  Dovereux  and  Briggs, 
with  their  commands,  to  hold  the  boat  at  llavre  de  Grace. 

"  Eleven,  a.  m.  Colonel  Lefferts  ha.<t  refused  to  march  with  me. 
I  go  alone  at  three  o'clock,  p.  :m.,  to  execute  this  imperfectly  writ- 
ten plan.  If  I  succeed,  success  will  justify  me.  If  I  fail,  purity  of 
intention  will  excuse  want  of  judgment  or  rashness.'' 

The  plan  was  a  little  changed  in  the  morning,  when  the  rumor 
prevailed  that  the  ferry-boat  at  Havre  de  Grace  had  been  seized 
and  barricaded  by  a  large  force  of  rebels.  The  two  companies  were 
not  sent  forward.  It  was  determined  that  the  regiment  should  go 
in  a  body,  seize  the  boat  and  use  it  for  transporting  the  troops 
to  Annapolis. 

"  I  may  have  to  sink  or  bum  your  boat,"  said  the  general  to  Mr. 
Felton. 

"  Do  so,"  replied  the  president,  and  immediately  wrot€  an  order 
authorizing  its  destruction,  if  necessary. 

It  had  been  the  design  of  General  Butler,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
leave  Philadelphia  in  the  morning  train  ;  but  he  delayed  his  depart- 
ure in  the  hope  that  Colonel  Lelferts  might  be  induced  to  share  in 
the  expedition.  The  Seventh  had  arrived  at  sunrise,  and  General 
Butler  made  known  his  plan  to  Colonel  Lefferts,  and  invited  his 
co-operation.  That  officer,  suddenly  intrusted  with  the  lives  (but 
the  honor  also)  of  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  young 
men  of  New  York,  was  overburdened  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult  his  officers.  The  con- 
sultation was  long,  and,  I  believe,  not  harmonious,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Seventh  embarked  in  the  afternoon  in  a  steamboat 
at  Philadelphia,  with  the  design  of  going  to  Washington  by  tlie 
Potomac  river,  leaving  to  the  men  of  Massachu.-etts  the  honor  and 
the  danger  of  opening  a  path  through  Maryland.     It  is  imposv^ible 
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for  a  New  Yorker,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  suhaeqvcut  events,  not 
to  regret,  and  keenly  regret,  the  refusal  of  officers  of  the  llivorite 
New  York  regiment  to  join  General  Butler  in  his  bold  and  wise 
movement.  But  they  had  not  the  light  of  subsequent  events  to 
aid  them  in  their  deliberations,  and  they,  doubtless,  thought  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  hasten  to  the  protection  of  Washington,  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  detention  by  the  way.  It  happened  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  bold  course  was  also  the  pru- 
dent and  successful  one.  The  Seventh  was  obliged,  after  all,  to 
take  General  Butler's  road  to  Washington. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  regiment  moved  slowly  away  from  the  depot  m  Broad 
street  toward  Havre  de  Grace,  where  the  Susquehannah  river  emp- 
ties into  the  Chesapeake  Bay — forty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
sixty-four  from  Annapolis.  General  Butler  went  through  each  car 
explaining  the  plan  of  attack,  and  giving  the  requisite  orders.  His 
design  was  to  halt  the  train  one  mile  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
advance  his  two  best  drilled  companies  as  skirmishers,  follow 
quickly  with  the  regiment^  rush  upon  the  barricades  and  carry 
them  nt  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  pour  headlong  into  the  ferry- 
boat, drive  out  the  rebels,  get  up  steam  and  start  for  Annapolis. 

Having  assigned  to  each  company  its  place  in  the  line,  and  giv- 
en aU  due  explanation  to  each  captain,  the  general  took  a  seat  and 
instantly  fell  asleep. 

And  now,  the  bustle  being  over,  upon  all  those  worthy  men  fell 
that  seriousness,  that  solemnity,  which  comes  to  those  who  value 
their  lives,  aud  whose  lives  are  valuable  to  others  far  away,  but  who 
are  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  incur  mortal  peril  for  a  cause  which 
they  feel  to  be  greater  and  dearer  than  life.  Goethe  tells  us  that 
valor  can  neither  be  learned  nor  forgotten.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
Certainly,  the  first  peril  does,  in  some  degree,  appall  the  firmest 
heart,  especially  when  that  peril  is  quietly  approached  on  the  easy 
seat  of  a  railway  car  during  a  two  hours'  ride.  Scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken.  Many  of  the  men  sat  erect,  grasping  their  muskets 
firmly,  and  looking  anxiously  out  of  the  windows. 

One  man  blenched,  and  one  only.  The  general  was  startled  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cry  of,  "  Man  overboard !"  The  train  was  stopped. 
A  soldier  was  seen  running  across  the  fields  as  though  pursued  by  a 
m;id  dog.     Mad  Panic  had  seized  him,  and  he  had  jumped  from  a 
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car,  incurring  ton  times  the  danger  from  which  he  strove  to  escape. 
The  general  started  a  group  of  country  people  in  pursuit,  ofibring 
them  tlie  lawful  thirty  dollars  if  they  brought  the  deserter  to  Havre 
de  Grace  in  time.  The  train  moved  again ;  the  incident  broke  the 
sp^ll,  and  the  cara  were  filled  with  laughter.  The  man  was  brought 
in.  His  sergeant's  stripe  was  torn  from  his  arm,  and  he  was  glad 
to  compound  his  punishment  by  serving  the  regiment  in  the  capacity 
of  a  menial. 

At  the  appointed  place,  the  train  was  stopped,  the  regiment 
was  formed,  and  marched  toward  the  ferry-boat,  skirmishers  in 
advance.  It  mustered  thirteen  officers  and  seven  hundred  and 
elaven  men.* 

•  EIGHTH  REGIMENT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  INPANTET. 

Colonel Timothy  Mnnroc,  Ljnn. 

A/tericard4t Edward  W.  Hinks,  Lynn. 

LUntfnant-Culonel Andrew  Elwcll,  Gloucester. 

Major Bon.  Perlcy  Poore,  Ncwburyport 

Adjutant George  Creasey,  Newburyport, 

Quarttrma«tfr R  AlAvd  Inj^alls,  Lynn. 

PaijmaBUr Kf^lnnd  O.  Usher,  Lynn. 

Surgeon B<»winan  B.  Breed,  Lynn. 

jMigtani-Surgeon Warren  Tapley.  Lynn. 

Chaplain Gilbert  Haven,  Mahlcn. 

Sergenni- Major John  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Marblchead. 

QuarUrnutttsr-Serg^ant. .  .llon,(M  E.  Monroe,  Lynn. 

Drum-Mtijor Samuel  Koads,  Murblohcad. 

Total,  Field  and  Stoff IB 

COMPAXIK8    AN'D    COMMANDEES. 

A^ — Kiichuryport Captain  Albert  W.  Bartlett,  Newbnryport 60 

B,—MarUeht<id Captain  Ulchard  Philips,  Marblehcad M 

C—Marblehead Captain  Knott  V.  Martin,  Marblehead 68 

D, — Lynn Captain  Giiorgo  T.  Newhall,  Lynn 9B 

S,— Beverly — Captain  Francis  E.  Porter,  Beverly Tl 

F, — Lynn Captain  James  Hudson,  jr.,  Lynn SB 

(7, — OloitcesUr Captidn  Addison  Center,  Gloucester M 

Ilt—Marblthead Captain  Francis  B<xirdman,  Marblehead 68 

J^— Salem  Ciiptain  Arthur  F.  Dovoreux,  Salem W 

K—PitUfltld  J  Cai»lain  Henry  S.  Brieara,  Piltsfleld I  ^ 

*  •'       I  Captain  Henry  U.  Richardson,  Plttafleld f 

Total,  Officers  and  Men ••  ••    111 

"Report  </  Adjutanl-Omural  Schoulw^  for  18CL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANNAPOLIS. 

It  was  a  false  alarm.  There  was  not  an  armed  enemy  at  Havre 
de  Grace.  The  ferry-boat  Maryland  lay  at  her  moorings  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  her  crew ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  get 
up  steam,  put  on  board  a  supply  of  coal,  water  and  provisions, 
embark  the  troops,  and  start  for  Annapolis. 

Whether  the  captain  and  crew  were  loyal  or  treasonable — whether 
they  were  likely  to  steer  the  boat  to  Annapolis  or  to  Baltimore,  or 
run  her  ashore  on  some  traitorous  coast,  were  questions  much  dis- 
cussed among  officers  and  men.  The  captain  professed  the  most 
ardent  loyalty,  and  General  Butler  was  more  inclined  to  tnist  him 
than  some  of  his  officers  were.  There  were  men  on  board,  however, 
who  knew  the  way  to  Annapolis,  and  were  abundantly  capable  of 
navigating  any  craft  on  any  sea.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
permit  the  captain  to  command  the  steamer,  but  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  ahead,  and  an  unobsen^ed  scrutiny  of  the  engine-room. 
Upon  the  first  indication  of  treacheiy,  captain  and  engineers  should 
find  themselves  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Chesapeake,  or  stowed 
away  in  the  hold,  their  places  supplied  with  seafaring  Marbleheaders. 
Never  before,  I  presume,  had  such  a  variously  skilled  body  of  men 
gOTie  to  war  as  the  Massachusetts  Eighth.  It  was  not  merely  that 
all  trades  and  professions  had  their  representatives  among  them, 
but  some  of  the  companies  had  almost  a  majority  of  college-bred 
men.  Major  Winthrop  did  not  so  much  exaggerate  when  he  said, 
that  if  the  word  were  given,  "  Poets  to  the  front !"  or  "  Painters 
present  arms  I"  or  "  Sculptors  charge  bayonets  I"  a  baker's  dozen 
out  of  every  company  would  respond.  Navigating  a  steamboat 
was  the  simplest  of  all  tasks  to  many  of  them. 

At  six  in  the  evening  they  were  off,  packed  as  close  as  negroes 
in  the  steerage  of  a  slave  ship.  Darkness  closed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  men  lay  down  to  sleep,  each  with  his  musket  in  his  hands.  The 
general,  in  walking  from  one  part  of  the  boat  to  another,  stumbled 
over  and  trod  upon  many  a  growling  sleeper.  He  was  too  anxious 
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upon  the  still  unsettled  point  of  the  captain's  fidelity  to  Bleep;  so  he 
went  ])rowTing  about  among  the  prostrate  men,  exchanging  notes 
with  those  who  ha<l  jin  eye  upon  the  compass,  jmd  with  those  who 
were  obsci'^'inG:  the  movements  of  the  emirineers.  There  were  mo- 
monts  when  suspicion  was  strong  in  some  minds ;  but  captain  and 
en^nneers  did  their  duty,  and  at  midnight  the  boat  was  off  the 
anciont  city  of  Annapolis. 

They  liad,  naturally  enough,  expected  to  come  upon  a  town 
wra])ped  in  midniirht  slumljer.  There  was  no  telegi*aphic  or  other 
commriuication  with  the  North ;  how  could  Annapolis,  then,  Icnow 
that  they  were  comnig?  It  certainly  could  not;  yet  the  whole 
town  was  evidently  awake  and  astir.  Rockets  shot  up  into  the 
sky.  Swiftly  moving  lights  were  seen  on  shore,  and  all  the  houses 
in  sight  were  lighted  u]).  The  buildings  of  the  Naval  Academy 
were  lighted.  Tliere  was  every  appearance  of  a  town  in  extreme 
commotion.  It  had  been  General  13utler's  intention  to  land  quietly 
while  the  city  slept,  and  astonish  the  dozing  inhabitants  in  the 
morning  with  a  brilliantly  executed  reveille.  Noting  these  signs  of 
disturbance,  he  cast  anchor,  and  determined  to  delay  his  landing 
till  davlight. 

Colonel  Andrew  Jackson  Butler  volunteered  to  go  on  shore 
alone,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  He 
was  almost  the  only  man  in  the  party  who  wore  plain  clothes- 
Tlie  general  consenting,  a  boat  was  brought  round  to  the  gang- 
way, and  Colonel  Butler  stepped  into  it.  As  he  did  so,  he  handed 
his  revolver  to  a  friend,  saying,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting 
a  town  full  of  peo]>le,  and  if  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  preferred 
that  his  pistol  should  fight,  during  the  war,  on  the  Union  side.  The 
brother  in  command  assured  him,  that  if  any  harm  came  to  him  in 
Annapolis,  it  would  be  extremely  bad  ibr  Annapolis.  The  gallant 
colonel  settled  himself  to  his  work,  and  glided  away  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  sound  of  oars  was  again  heard,  and  a  boat  was  descried  ap- 
pro iching  the  steamer.     A  voice  from  the  boat  said : 

"  What  steamer  is  that  ?" 

The  steamer  was  as  silent  as  though  it  were  filled  with  dead 
men. 

"  What  steamer  is  that  ?"  repeated  the  voice. 

No  answer.    The  boat  seemed  to  be  making  off. 
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*'  Come  on  bonrd,"  thundered  General  Butler. 

No  reply  from  the  boat. 

"  Come  on  board,  or  I'll  fire  into  you,"  said  the  general. 

The  boat  approached,  and  came  alongside.  It  was  rowed  by 
four  men,  and  in  the  stem  sat  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  United  States  navy.  The  officer  stepped  on  board,  and 
was  conducted  by  General  Butler  to  his  cabin,  where,  the  door 
being  closed,  a  curious  colloquy  ensued. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  Who  are  you  ^"  said  the  general. 

He  replied  that  ho  was  Lieutenant  Matthews,  attached  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  was  sent  by  Captain  Blake,  commandant  of 
the  post,  and  chief  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who  directed  him  to  say 
that  they  must  not  land.  He  had,  also,  an  order  from  Governor 
Hicks  to  the  same  effect.  The  United  States  quartermaster,  too, 
had  requested  him  to  add  from  Lieutenant  General  Scott,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  transportation  at  Annapolis. 

General  Butler  was  still  uncommunicative.  Both  gentlemen 
were  in  a  distrustful  state  of  mind. 

The  truth  was  that  Captain  Blake  had  been,  for  forty-eight  hours, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  an  irruption  of  "plug  uglies"  from 
Baltimore,  either  by  sea  or  land.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  popula- 
tion stolidly  hostile  to  the  United  States.  The  school-ship  Consti- 
tution, which  lay  at  the  academy  wharl^  was  aground,  and  weakly 
manned.  He  had  her  gims  shotted,  and  wis  prepared  to  fight  her 
to  the  last  man ;  but  she  was  an  alluring  prize  to  traitors,  and  he 
was  in  dread  of  an  overpowering  force.  "  Large  parties  of  seces- 
sionists," as  the  officers  of  the  ship  afterward  testified, "  were  round 
the  ship  every  day,  noting  her  assailable  points.  The  militia  of  the 
county  were  drilled  in  sight  of  the  ship  in  the  day  time ;  during  the 
night  signals  were  exchanged  along  the  banks  and  across  the  river, 
but  the  character  of  the  preparation,  and  the  danger  to  the  town  in 
case  of  an  attack,  as  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  ship  was  pouited 
directly  upon  it,  deterred  them  from  carrying  out  their  phins.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Constitution  had  a  crew  of  about  twenty-five  men, 
and  seventy-six  of  the  youngest  class  of  midshipmen,  on  board. 
The  ship  drawing  more  water  than  there  was  on  the  bar,  the  seces- 
sionists thought  she  would  be  in  their  power  whenever  they  would 
be  in  sufficient  force  to  take  her."     In  these  circumstances.  Captain 
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Blake,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  grown  gray  in  his  coun- 
try's service,  as  loyal  and  steadfast  a  heart  as  ever  beat,  was  tor- 
tured with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  trust  which  his  country 
had  committed  to  him.  Upon  seeing  the  steamer,  he  had  conclud- 
ed that  here,  at  last,  were  the  Baltimore  ruffians,  come  to  seize  his 
ship,  and  lay  waste  the  academy.  Secessionists  in  the  town  wero 
prepared  to  sympathize,  if  not  to  aid  in  the  fell  business.  All 
Annapolis,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was  in  an  agony  of  desire  to 
know  who  and  what  tliese  portentous  midnight  voyagers  were. 
Captain  Blake,  his  ship  all  ready  to  open  fire,  had  sent  the  lieuten- 
ant to  make  certain  that  the  new-comers  were  enemies,  before  begin- 
ning the  congenial  work  of  blowing  them  out  of  the  water. 

General  Butler  and  the  lieutenant  continued  for  some  time  to 
question  one  another,  without  either  of  them  ariiving  at  a  satia. 
factoiy  conclusion  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  other.  The  general,  at 
length,  announced  his  name,  and  declared  his  intention  of  marching 
by  way  of  Annapolis  to  the  relief  of  Washington.  The  lieutenant 
informed  him  that  the  rails  were  torn  up,  the  cars  removed,  and 
the  people  unanimous  against  the  marching  of  any  more  troops 
over  the  soil  of  Maryland.  The  general  intimated  that  the  men  of 
his  command  could  dispense  with  rails,  cars,  and  the  consent  of  ^he 
people.  They  were  bound  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  expected 
to  make  their  port.  Meanwhile,  he  would  send  an  officer  with  him 
on  shore,  to  confer  with  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  authori 
ties  of  the  city. 

Captain  P.  Haggerty,  aid-de-camp,  was  dispatched  upon  this 
errand.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  town,  where  he  was  soon  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  the  mayor,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  requisite  explanations,  and  declared  General  Butler's  intention 
to  land.  Those  dignitaries  finding  it  necessary  to  confer  together. 
Captain  Haggerty  was  shown  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he 
was  discovered  an  hour  or  two  later,  ^t  asleep  on  a  lounge.  Licu^ 
tenant  Matthews  was  charged  by  the  governor  with  two  short 
notes  to  General  Butler,  one  from  himself,  and  another  from  the 
aforesaid  quartermaster.  The  document  signed  by  the  governor, 
read  as  follows :  ^ 

"I  would  most  earnestly  advise,  that  you  do  not  land  your 
men  at  Annapolb.  The  excitement  is  very  great,  and  I  think 
it  prudent  that  you  should  take  your  men  elsewhere.    I  have 
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telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  war  against  your  landing  your  men 
here." 

This  was  addressed  to  the  "  Copiniander  of  the  Volunteer  troops 
on  Board  tlie  Steamer."  The  quartermaster,  left  Captain  MoiTis  J. 
Miller,  wrote  thus: 

"  Having  been  intrusted  by  General  Scott  with  the  arragnements 
for  transporting  your  regiments  hence  to  Washington,  and  it  being 
impracticable  to  procure  cars,  I  recommend,  that  the  troops  re- 
main on  board  the  steamer  until  further  orders  can  be  received  from 
General  Scott." 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  the  captain's  imagina- 
tion, since  no  troops  were  expected  at  Annapolis  by  General  Scott. 

Captain  Ilaggerty  returned  on  board  "the  steamer,"  and  the 
notes  were  delivered  to  the  general  commanding. 

What  had  bcfillcn  Colonel  Butler,  meanwhile  ?  Upon  leaving 
the  steamer,  he  rowed  toward  the  most  prorahient  object  in  view,  and 
soon  found  himself  alongside  of  what  proved  to  be  a  whari*  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  He  had  no  sooner  fastened  his  boat,  and  stepped 
ashore,  than  he  was  seized  by  a  sentinel,  who  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  commander  of  the  post." 

To  Ciiptain  Blake  he  was,  accordingly,  taken.  Colonel  Butler  is 
a  tall,  fully  developed,  imposing  man,  devoid  of  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  ideal  "  Plug  Ugly."  Captain  Blake,  venerable  with 
years  and  faithful  service  on  many  seas,  in  many  lands,  was  not  a 
person  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  rebel.  Yet  these  two  gentlemen 
eyed  one  another  with  intense  distrust.  The  navy  had  not  then 
been  sifted  of  all  its  traitors ;  and  upon  the  mind  of  Captani  Blake, 
the  apprehension  of  violent  men  from  Baltimore  had  been  working 
for  painful  days  and  nights.  He  received  the  stranger  with  reticent 
civility,  and  in\nted  him  to  be  seated.  Probing  questions  were 
asked  by  both,  eliciting  vague  replies,  or  none.  These  two  men  were 
Yankees,  and  each  was  resolved  that  the  other  should  declare  him- 
self first.  After  long  fencing  and  "beating  about  the  bush,"  Col- 
onel Butler  expressed  himself  thus : 

"  Captain  Blake,  we  may  as  well  end  this  now  as  at  any  other 
time.  They  are  Yankee  troops  on  board  that  boat,  and  if  I  don't 
get  back  pretty  soon,  they  will  open  fire  upon  you." 

The  worthy  Captain  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.    Full  ezplana- 
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tions  on  both  sides  followed,  and  Captain  Blake  said  he  would  visit 
General  Butler  at  daybreak.  Colonel  Butler  returned  on  board  the 
Maryland. 

The  general  was  soon  ready  with  replies  to  the  notes  of  Governor 
Hicks  and  Captain  Miller. 

To  the  governor :  "  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  by 
the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Matthews  of  the  Unit<jd  States  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis.  I  am  sorry  that  your  excellency  should 
advise  against  my  landing  here.  I  am  not  provisioned  for  a  long 
voyage.  Finding  the  ordinaiy  means  of  communication  cut  off  by 
the  burning  of  railroad  bridges  by  a  mob,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  this  detour,  and  hope  that  your  excellency  will  see,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  excitement  in 
the  mind  of  any  good  citizen  because  of  our  being  driven  here  by 
an  extrjiordinary  casualty.  I  should,  at  once,  obey,  however,  an 
order  from  the  secretary  of  war." 

To  Captain  Miller :  "  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble for  you  to  procure  cars  for  the  carriage  of  myself  and  command 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  Cars  are  not  indispensable  to  our  progress. 
I  am  not  instructed  that  you  were  to  arrange  for  the  transporting 
of  my  command ;  if  so,  you  would  surely  have  been  instructed  as  to 
our  destination.  We  are  accustomed  to  much  longer  journeys  on 
foot  in  pursuance  of  our  ordinary  avocations.  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion, however,  to  our  remaining  where  we  are  until  such  time  as 
orders  may  be  received  from  General  Scott.  But  without  further 
explanation  from  yourself,  or  greater  inconveniences  than  you  sug- 
gest, I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  make  such  delay.  Hoping  for 
the  opportunity  of  an  immediate  personal  intendew,  I  remain,  etc." 

Captain  Blake  came  off  to  the  steamer  at  dawn  of  day,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  home  among  hb  countrymen. 

"  Can  you  help  me  off  with  the  Constitution  ?  Will  your  orders 
permit  you  ?" 

"  I  have  got  no  orders,"  replied  the  general.  "  I  am  making  war 
on  my  own  hook.  But  we  can't  be  wrong  in  saving  the  Constitu- 
tion.    That  is,  certainly,  what  we  came  to  do." 

How  the  regiment  now  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  save  the 
Constitution  ;  how  the  Maryland  moved  up  along  side,  and  put  on 
board  the  Salem  Zouaves  for  a  guard,  and  a  hundred  Marbleheaders 
for  Bailors ;  how  they  tugged,  and  tramped,  and  lightened,  and 
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heaved,  and  tugged,  and  tugged  again  ;  how  groups  of  sulk^  jecesh 
stood  scowling  around,  muttering  execrations  ;  how  the  old  fngat^ 
was  started  from  her  bed  of  mud  at  length,  amid  such  cheers  as 
Annapolis  had  never  heard  before,  and  has  not  heard  since  Cap- 
tain lilake  bursting  into  tears  of  joy  after  the  long  strain  upon  liis 
nerves  ;  these  things  have  been  told,  and  have  not  been  forgotten. 

But  the  ship  was  not  yet  safe,  though  she  was  moving  slowly, 
toward  safety.  General  Butler  had  now  been  positively  assured 
that  the  captain  of  his  ferry-boat  was  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  rim  both  steamer  and  ftigate  on  a  mud 
bank.  He  doubted  the  statement,  which  indeed  was  false.  The 
man  was  half  paralyzed  with  terror,  and  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  get  safely  out  of  the  hands  of  these  terrible  men. 
^  Nevertheless,  the  general  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
by  way  of  fortifying  his  virtuous  resolutions,  and  neutralizing  any 
hints  he  may  have  received  from  people  on  the  shore.  The  engine- 
room  he  knew  was  conducted  m  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
for  he  had  given  it  in  charge  to  four  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  had 
no  man  in  his  command  who  happened  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  shallows  of  the  river  Severn. 

*'  Captain,"  said  he,  "  haVe  you  faith  in  my  word  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  captain. 

*'  I  am  told  that  you  mean  to  run  us  aground.  I  think  not.  If 
you  do,  as  God  lives,  and  you  live,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

The  poor  captain,  upon  hearing  these  words,  evinced  symptoms 
of  terror  so  remarkable,  as  to  convince  General  Butler  that  if  any 
mishap  befell  the  vessels,  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any  disaffection 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  in  the  pilot-house. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  well.  The  general  dozed  in  his  chair. 
He  woke  to  find  the  Maryland  fast  in  the  mud.  Believing  the  cap- 
tain's protestations,  and  the  navigation  being  really  difficult,  he  did 
not  molest  his  brains,  which  were  already  sufficiently  discomposed, 
but  ordered  him  into  confinement.  The  frigate  was  still  afloat,  and 
was,  soon  after,  towed  to  a  safe  distance  by  a  tug.  The  Eighth 
Massachusetts  could  boast  that  it  had  rendered  an  important  ser- 
nce.  But  there  the  regiment  was  upon  a  bank  of  mud ;  provisions 
nearly  consumed ;  water  casks  dry ;  and  the  sun  doing  its  duty. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  replenish  the  water  casks  from  the  shore. 
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The  men  were  tired  and  hungry,  black  with  coal  dust,  and  tor- 
mented with  thirst,  but  still  cheerful,  and  even  merry ;  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Sunday  evening,  the  strains  of  religious  hymns  rose 
from  groups  who,  on  the  Sunday  before,  sang  them  in  the  choirs  of 
village  churches  at  home.  The  officers,  as  they  champed  their  bis- 
cuit, and  cut  their  pork  with  pocket  knives,  laughingly  alluded  to 
the  superb  breakfast  given  them  on  the  morning  of  their  departure 
from  Philadelphia  by  Puran  Stephens  at  the  Continental.  Mr. 
Stephens,  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  had  employed  all  the  resources 
of  his  house  in  giving  his  coimtrymen  a  parting  meal.  The  sudden 
plunge  from  luxury  brought  to  the  perfection  of  one  of  the  line 
arts,  to  army  rations,  scant  in  quantity,  ill-cooked,  and  a  short 
allowance  of  warm  water,  was  the  constant  theme  of  jocular  com- 
parison on  board  the  Maryland.  It  was  a  well-worn  joke,  to  call 
for  delicate  and  ludicrously  impossible  dishes,  which  were  remem- 
Dered  as  figuring  in  the  Continental's  bill  of  fare ;  the  demand  being 
gravely  answered  by  the  allowance  of  a  biscuit,  an  inch  of  salt 
pork,  and  a  tin  cup  half  full  of  water. 

General  Butler  improved  the  opportunity  of  going  onshore.  He 
met  Governor  llicks  and  the  mayor  of  Annapolis,  who  again  urged 
him  not  to  think  of  landing.  All  Marj'land,  they  said,  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  to  arms ;  the  railroad  was  impassable,  and  guarded 
by  armed  men ;  terrible  things  could  not  fail  to  happen,  if  the 
troops  attempted  to  reach  Washington. 

"I  mtist  land,"  said  the  general;  "my  men  are  hungry.  I 
could  not  even  leave  without  getting  a  supply  of  provisions." 

They  declared  that  no  one  in  Annapolis  would  sell  him  anything. 
To  which  the  general  replied,  that  he  hoped  better  things  of  the 
people  of  Annapolis ;  but,  in  any  case,  a  regiment  of  hungry  soldiers 
were  not  limited  to  the  single  method  of  procuring  supplies  usually 
practiced  in  time  of  peace.  There  were  modes  of  getting  food  other 
than  the  simple  plan  of  purchase.  Go  to  Washington  he  must  and 
should,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Annapolis. 
The  governor  still  refused  his  consent,  and,  the  next  day,  put  his 
refusal  into  writing ;  "protesting  against  the  movement,  which,  in 
the  excited  condition  of  the  people  of  this  state,  I  can  not  but  con- 
sider an  unwise  step  on  the  part  of  the  government.  But,"  he 
added,  "  I  must  earnestly  urge  upon  you,  that  there  shall  be  no 
halt  made  by  the  troops  in  this  city."     No  halt  ?    Seven  hundred 
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and  twent  j-four  famishing  men,  with  a  march  of  thirty  miles  before 
them,  were  expected  to  pass  by  a  city  abomiding  in  provisions,  and 
not  halt !     Great  is  Buncombe  I 

Another  night  was  passed  on  board  the  Maryland.  The  dawn 
of  Monday  morning  brought  with  it  a  strange  apparition — a 
steamer  approaching  from  the  sea,  crammed  with  troops,  their  arms 
soon  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  lising  sun.  Who  could  they  be  ? 
They  cheered  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  from  the  mast  of  the 
rescued  Constitution ;  so  they  were  not  enemies,  at  least. 

The  steamer  proved  to  be  the  Boston,  with  the  New  York 
Seventh  on  board,  thirty-six  hours  from  Philadelphia.  They  had 
steamed  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Pofomac,  but,  on  speaking  the 
liglit-ships,  were  repeatedly  told  that  the  secessionists  had  stationed 
batteries  of  artillery  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  ascent  of  troops.  There  was  no  truth  in  the  story, 
biit  it  seemed  probable  enough  at  that  mad  time;  and,  therefore. 
Colonel  Lefferts,  after  the  usual  consultation,  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  change  his  course,  and  try  General  Butler's  road  to  the 
capital ;  the  regiment  by  no  means  relishing  the  change.  The  two 
regiments  exchanged  vigorous  volleys  of  cheers,  and  preparations 
were  soon  made  for  getting  the  Maryland  afloat. 

General  Butler,  counting  now  upon  Colonel  Lefferts's  hearty  co- 
operation, issued  to  his  own  troops  a  cheering  order  of  the  day : — 

"  At  five  o'clock  A.  M.  the  troops  will  be  called  by  companies  to  be  drilled 
ill  the  manual  of  arms,  especially  in  loading  at  will  and  firing  by  file  in  the 
use  of  the  bayonet,  and  these  specialties  will  be  observed  in  all  subsequent 
drills  in  the  manual ;  such  drills  will  continue  until  7  oVlock ;  then  all  the 
anns  may  be  stacked  upon  the  upper  deck,  great  care  being  taken  to  instruct 
the  men  as  to  tlie  mode  of  stacking  their  arms,  so  that  a  firm  stack,  not  easily 
ovorturnefl,  shall  be  made.  Being  obli^^ed  to  drill  at  times  with  the  weapons 
loaded,  great  damage  may  be  done  by  the  overturning  of  the  stack  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece.  This  is  important.  Indeed,  an  accident  has  already  oc- 
curred in  tlie  regiment  from  this  cause,  and  although  slight  in  its  consequences, 
yet  it  warns  us  to  increased  diligence  in  this  regard. 

•*The  purpose  which  could  only  be  hinted  at  in  the  orders  of  yesterday 
has  been  accomplished.  The  frigate  Constitution  has  lain  for  a  long  time 
at  this  i)ort  substantially  at  the  mercy  of  the  armed  mob  which  sometimes 
paralyzes  the  otherwise  loyal  stat^i  of  Maryland.  Deeds  of  daring,  success- 
ful contests,  and  glorious  victories  had  rendered  Old  Ironsides  so  conspicuous 
^n  the  naval  history  uf  the  country,  that  she  was  fitly  cho^aii  as  the  school 
4^ 
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IT)  which  to  train  the  ftitare  officers  of  the  navy  to  like  heroic  acts.  It  was 
given  to  Massachusetts  and  Essex  County  first  to  man  lier ;  it  Wiis  reserved 
to  Massachusetts  to  have  the  lionor  to  retain  her  for  the  service  of  the  Union 
and  the  hiws.  This  is  a  sullcient  triumph  of  ri;^ht— a  sullicient  triumph 
for  us.  By  this  tlie  bh)od  of  our  friends  shed  by  the  Baltimore  mob  is  in  so 
far  avenged.  The  Eighth  regiment  may  hereafter  cheer  lustily  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  but  never  without  orders.  The  old  *  Constitution.'  by 
their  etforta,  aided  untiringly  by  the  United  States  officers  having  her  in 
charge,  is  now  safely  *  possessed,  occupied,  and  enjoyed'  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  safe  from  all  her  enemies. 

''  We  have  been  joined  by  the  Seventh  regiment  of  New  York,  and  together 
we  propose  peaceably,  quietly,  and  civilly,  unless  opposed  by  some  mob  or 
other  disorderly  persons,  to  march  to  Washington  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quisition of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  if  ojiposed,  we  shall 
march  steadily  forward.  My  next  order,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express. 
1  cannot  assume  that  any  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Massachusetts  or  New' 
York  could,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  commit  any  outrages  upon 
private  j)roperty  in  a  loyal  and  friendly  state;  but  fearing  that  some  im- 
proper i)ersou  may  have,  by  stealth,  introduced  himself  among  us,  I  deem 
it  propjr  to  state  that  any  unauthorized  interference  with  private  property 
will  be  most  signally  punished,  and  full  reparation  therefor  be  made  to  the 
injured  i)arty,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power  and  ability.  In  so  doing  1  but 
carry  out  the  orders  of  tlie  War  Department.  I  should  have  done  so  with- 
out those  orders. 

"Colonel  Monroe  will  cause  these  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  com- 
pany before  we  march.  Colonel  Leflcrts's  command  not  having  been  originally 
included  in  this  order,  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for  his  instruction.'* 

The  Maryland  could  not  be  floated.  The  men  threw  overboard 
coal  and  crates,  and  all  heavy  articles  that  could  be  spared.  The 
Boston  tugged  her  strongest.  The  Eighth  ran  in  masses  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  end  to  end.  After  many  hours  of  strenuous  exer- 
tion, the  ro-^n  suft'ermg  extremely  from  thirst  and  hunger,  the  gene- 
ral himseli  not  tasting  a  drop  of  liquid  for  twelve  hours,  the  attempt 
was  given  up,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Boston  should  land  the 
Seventh  at  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  then  convey  to 
the  same  place  the  Massachusetts  Eighth. 

Desirous  not  to  seem  wanting  in  courtesy  to  a  sovereign  state. 
General  Butler  now  sent  to  Governor  Hicks,  a  formal  written 
request  for  permission  to  land.  The  answer  being  delayed  and  his 
men  almost  fainting  for  water,  he  then  dispatched  a  respectful  note 
announcing  his  intention  to  land  forthwith.     It  was  to  these  uoies 
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that  Governor  Hicks  8ent  the  reply,  ah'eady  quoted,  protesting 

*  against  the  landing,  and  urging  that  no  halt  be  made  at  Aimapolis. 

j  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  both  regiments  were  safely  landed 

at  the  academy  grounds,  and  the  Seventh  hastened  to  share  all  they 

had  of  provender  and  drink  with  their  new  friends.     The  men  of 

the  two  regiments  fraternized  immediately  and  completely ;  nothing 

1  occurred,  during  the  laborious  days  and  nights  that  followed,  to 

^  disturb,  for  an  instant,  the  perfect  harmony  that  reigned  between 

i  them.    The  only  contest  was,  which  should  do  most  to  help,  and 

cheer,  and  relieve  the  other. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs  did 
Ij  not  extend  at  all  times,  to  the  powers  controlling  the  two  regiments. 

J*  An  obstacle,  little  expected,  now  arose  in  General  Butler's  path. 

I  From  the  moment  when  the  Seventh  had  entered  the  grounds  of 

/  the  naval  school,  systematic  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to 

alarm  Colonel  Lcfferts  for  the  safety  of  his  command.  Messengers 
came  in  with  reports  that  the  academy  was  surrounded  with  rebel 
troops ;  and  even  the  loyal  middies  could  testify,  that  during  that 
very  day,  a  force  of  Maryland  militia  had  been  drilling  in  the  town 
itself.    True,  this  force  consisted  of  only  one  company  of  infantry 

.i.  and  one  of  cavalry  ;  but  probably  the  exact  truth  was  not  known 

to  Colonel  Lefferts's  informants.  Certahi  it  is,  that  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  only  waited  the  issue 
of  the  regiments  from  the  gates  of  the  walled  inclosure  in  which 
they  Avere,  to  give  them  battle,  if,  indeed,  the  hiclosure  itself  was 

is  safe  from  attack.     Accordingly  he  posted  strong  guards  at  the  gates, 

If  and  ordered  that  no  soldier  should  be  allowed  to  pass  out.     Nor 

•  were  his  apprehensions  allayed  when  a  Tribune  reporter,  who,  ac- 

companied by  two  friends,  had  strolled  all  over  the  town  unmolest- 

?  ed,  brought  back  word  that  no  enemy  was  in  sights  and  that  the 

storekeepers  of  Annapolis  were  perfectly  civil  and  Avilluig  to  sell 
their  goods  to  Union  soldiers.  Colonel  Lefferts  was  assured  that 
the  hostile  troops  were  purposely  keeping  out  of  sight,  to  fall  upon 

j  the  regiment  where  it  could  fight  only  at  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

I  Consequently,  he  determined  not  to  march  with  General  Butler. 

'  He  placed  his  refusal  in  writing,  in  the  following  words : — 

I  "  AxxAPOLis  Academy,  Mon'day  Js^igiit,  April  22d,  1861. 

I  "General  B.  F.  Butler,  Commauding  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

*'  Sir*   -  Coon  cousnltation  witli  my  ofiicers,  I  do  not  deem  it  proper,  under 
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the  circnmstonces,  to  co-oporato  in  the  proposed  inaroh  by  railro.id,  la}  iiig 
track  as  wo  go  along — particularly  in  view  of  a  largo  force  hourly  expocrod, 
and  with  so  little  aunnunition  as  wo  possess.  I  must  be  governed  by  my 
officers  iu  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  I  have  directed  this  to  bo 
handed  to  you  upon  your  return  from  the  transport  ship. 

**  1  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  Mabshall  Lefferts." 

It  icas  handed  to  the  geaeral  on  his  return  from  the  transport 
ship.  He  sought  an  interview  with  Colonel  LefFerts,  and  endea- 
vored to  change  his  resolve.  Vain  were  arguments ;  vain  remon- 
strance ;  vain  the  biting  taunt.  Colonel  Lefterts  still  refused  to  go. 
General  Butler  then  said  he  would  go  alone,  he  and  his  regimes L, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  prepare  for  their  departure.  He  in- 
stantly ordered  two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth  to 
march  out  of  the  walled  grounds  of  the  academy,  and  seize  the  mil- 
road  drpOt  and  storehouse.  With  the  two  companies,  he  marched 
himself  to  the  depot,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 
At  the  storehouse,  one  man  opposed  them,  the  keeper  in  charge. 

"  What  is  inside  this  building?"  asked  the  general. 

"  Nothuig,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Give  me  the  key." 

"  I  hav'nt  got  it." 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Boys,  can  you  force  those  gates  ?" 

The  boys  expressed  an  abundant  willingness  to  try. 

"  Trv,  then." 

They  tried.    The  gates  yielded,  and  flew  open. 

A  small,  rusty,  damaged  locomotive  was  found  to  be  the  "  noth- 
ing," which  the  building  held. 

"  Does  any  one  here  know  anything  about  this  machine  ?" 

Charles  Homans,  a  private  of  company  E,  eyed  the  engine  for  a 
moment,  and  said : 

^'  Our  shop  made  that  engine,  general.    I  guess  I  can  put  her  in 
order  and  run  her." 

"  Go  to  work,  and  do  it." 

Charles  Homans  picked  out  a  man  or  two  to  help,  and  began,  at 
once,  to  obey  the  order. 

Leaving  a  strong  guard  at  the  depot,  the  general  viewed  tlio 
track,  and  as>certained  that  the  rails  had,  indeed,  been  torn  up,  and 
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thrown  aside,  or  carelessly  hidden.  Returning  to  the  regiment,  he 
ordered  a  muster  of  men  accustomed  to  track-laying ;  who,  with  the 
dawn  of  the  next  day,  should  begin  to  repair  the  road. 

At  simset  that  evening,  the  Seventh  regiment,  to  the  delight  of  a 
concourse  of  midshipmen  and  other  spectators,  performed  a  bnlliant 
evening  parade,  to  the  music  of  a  full  band. 

Two  members  of  this  regiment  (many  more  than  two,  but  two 
especially),  preferred  the  work  that  General  Butler  was  doing,  and 
imploied  him  to  give  them  an  humble  share  in  it.  One  of  them 
was  Schuyler  Hamilton,  grandson  of  one  of  the  men  whose  names 
he  bore,  and  great-grandson  of  the  other ;  since  distinguished  in 
the  war,  and  now  General  Hamilton.  The  other  was  Theodore 
Winthrop.  General  Butler  found  a  place  on  his  staff  for  Schuyler 
Hamilton,  who  rendered  services  of  the  utmost  value ;  he  was  wise 
in  counsel,  valiant  and  prompt  to  execute.  To  Winthrop  the 
general  said : 

"Serve  out  your  time  in  your  regiment.  Then  come  to  me, 
wherever  I  am,  and  I  will  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

Happily,  a  change  came  over  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the 
Seventh  the  next  morning.  As  late  as  three  o'clock  at  night. 
Colonel  Leflferts  was  still  resolved  to  remain  at  Annapolis ;  for,  at 
that  hour,  he  sent  oif  a  messenger,  in  an  open  bout,  for  New  York, 
bearing  dispatches  asking  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  He 
infornivid  the  messenger  that  he  had  certain  information  of  the 
presence  of  four  rebel  regiments  at  the  Junction,  where  the  grand 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  passing  troops.  But  when  the  day 
dawned,  and  the  cheering  sun  rose,  and  it  became  clear  that  the 
Massac^r.isetts  men  at  the  dep6t  had  not  been  massacred,  and  were 
certainly  going  to  attempt  the  march,  then  the  officers  of  the  Seventh 
came  into  General  Butler's  scheme,  and  agreed  to  join  their  breth- 
ren of  ]M:;:.s.ichusetts.  From  that  time  forward,  there  was  no  hang- 
ing back.  Both  regiments  worked  vigorously  in  concert — Win- 
throp foremost  among  the  foremost,  all  ardor,  energy  and  merri- 
ment. Campaigning  was  an  old  story  to  him,  who  had  roamed 
the  world  over  in  quest  of  adventure ;  and  few  men,  of  the  thousands 
who  were  then  rushing  to  the  war,  felt  the  greatness  and  tlic  holi- 
ness of  the  cause  as  he  felt  it.  Before  leaving  home,  he  had 
solenmly  given  his  life  to  it,  and,  in  so  doing,  tasted,  for  the  first 
time,  pejuaps,  a  joy  that  satisfied  him. 
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It  would  be  unfair  to  censure  Colonel  Leflfcrts  for  his  excessive 
prudence.  He  really  believed  the  ptories  told  him  of  the  resistance 
he  was  to  meet  on  the  way.  Griiiitino:  that  thoFC  tales  were  tnie, 
his  course  was,  perhaps,  correct.  The  general  had  one  great  advan- 
tage over  him  in  the  nature  of  his  prolessional  training.  General 
Butler  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  skillful  cross-c^uestioners  iu 
New  England.  In  other  words,  he  had  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  detecting  the  true  from  the  plausible ;  in  dragging  up  half- 
drowned  Truth,  by  her  dripping  locks,  from  the  bottom  of  her  well. 
Such  practice  gives  a  man  at  last  a  kind  of  intuitive  power  of 
detecrting  falsehood  ;  he  acquires  a  habit  of  balancing  probabiliticii, 
he  scents  a  lie  from  afar.  Doubtless,  he  believed  their  march  might 
be  opposed  at  some  favorable  point ;  but,  probably,  he  had  too  a 
tolerable  certainty  that  slow,  indolent,  divided  Mary'land,  could  not, 
or  would  not,  on  such  short  notice,  assemble  a  force  on  the  line  of 
railroad,  capable  of  stopping  a  ^Massachusetts  regiment  bound  to 
Washington  on  a  legitimate  errand.  He  had  had,  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  a  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  ru- 
mor, and  his  whole  life  had  been  full  of  such  experiences.  Colonel 
Lelferts,  as  a  New  York  merchant,  had  passed  his  life  among 
jjcople  who  generally  speak  the  truth,  and  keep  their  word.  Ho 
was  un])repared  to  believe  that  a  dozen  people  could  come  to  him, 
all  teUing  substantially  the  same  story,  many  of  them  believing 
what  they  told,  and  yet  all  uttering  falsehoods. 

Tuesday  was  a  busy  day  of  preparation  for  the  march,  l^ails 
were  hunted  up  an*d  laid.  Parties  were  pushed  out  in  many  direc- 
tions but  found  no  armed  enemies.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ilinks,  with 
two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth,  advanced  along  the 
railroad  three  miles  and  a  half,  without  meeting  the  slightest 
appearance  of  opposition.  Soldiers  strolled  about  the  town,  and 
discovered  that  the  grimmest  secessionist  was  not  unwilling  to 
exchange  such  commodities  as  he  had  for  coin  of  the  United  States. 
Negroes  gave  furtive  signs  of  good  will,  and  produced  baskets  of 
cakes  for  sale.  Madame  Kumor  was  extremely  diligent;  there 
were  bodies  of  cavalry  here,  and  batteries  of  artillery  there,  and 
gangs  of  Plug-Uglies  coming  from  terrible  Baltimore.  The  soldiers 
worked  aAvay,  unmolested  by  anything  more  formidable  than  vague 
threats  of  coming  vengeance. 

General  Butler  received  and  wrote  divers  brief  epistles  in  the 
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course  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  he  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring of  the  master  of  transportation,  whether  the  rails  of  the 
road  had  been  taken  up  "  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  XJifited  States  militia  under  my  charge  to  Washington. 
An  immediate  and  explicit  answer  is  desired."  An  immediate  and 
explicit  answer  was  returned,  that  the  rails  had  been  removed  for 
the  purpose  mentioned ;  a  mob  having  threatened  to  destroy  the 
road  if  any  troops  of  the  United  States  should  pass  over  it  to  Wash- 
ington. The  master  of  transportation  desired  to  know  by  what 
authority  General  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  the  property  of 
the  railroad  company.     The  general  replied : 

"  I  will  answer  your  inquiry  with  the  same  explicitness  that  you 
did  mine.  My  authority  is  the  order  of  the  government.  My  jus- 
tification, the  necessity  for  transportation.  Your  reparation,  the 
pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  government." 

He  also  informed  the  gentleman  that  a  list  of  the  property  seized, 
and  a  receipt  therefor,  had  been  given  to  the  person  found  in  charge. 

A  startling  rumor  prevailed  in  the  moruing  that  the  negroes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Annapolis  were  about  to  rise  against  their  masters, 
and  do  something  in  the  St.  Domingo  style — as  per  general  exi)ec- 
tation.  The  commanding  general  thought  it  proper  to  address  to 
Governor  Hicks  the  letter  which  became  rather  famous  in  those  days : 

"  I  did  myself  the  honor,  in  my  communication  of  yesterday, 
wherein  I  asked  permission  to  land  on  the  soil  of  Maryland,  to 
inform  you  that  the  portion  of  the  militia  under  my  command  were 
amied  only  against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  have  understood  within  the  last  hour  that  some  apprehension 
is  entertained  of  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  population  of  this 
neighborhood.  I  am  anxious  to  convince  all  classes  of  persons  that 
the  forces  under  my  command  are  not  here  in  any  way  to  interfere, 
or  countenance  an  interference,  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  I,  there- 
fore, am  ready  to  co-operate  with  your  excellency  in  suppressing  most 
promptly  and  efficiently  any  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Maryland.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  announce  publicly,  that  any 
portion  of  the  forces  under  my  command  is  at  your  excellency's 
disposal,  to  act  immediately  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this 
community." 

The  governor  gave  immediate  pub  icity  to  this  letter,  and  it  is 
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Baid  to  have  had  a  remarkable  cftect  in  quieting  the  apprehensions 
of  the  people.  Many  who  had  lied  from  their  homes  returned  to 
them,  and  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  troops.  The  governor, 
however,  was  still  in  a  protesting  humor.  Hi^  next  commimi- 
cation  to  the  general  Avas  the  following : 

"  Iliiving,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Maryland,  summoned  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  assemble 
on  Friday,  the  2(>tli  instant,  and  Annapolis  being  the  place  ic  which, 
according  to  law,  it  must  assemble;  and  having  been  credibly  in- 
formed thiit  you  have  taken  military  possession  of  the  Annapolis 
and  Elk  Kidge  railroad,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  this 
step  ;  because,  without  at  present  assigning  any  other  reason,  I  am 
informed  that  such  occupation  of  said  road  will  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  from  reaching  this  city." 

To  which  General  Butler  replied : 

"  You  are  correctly  informed  that  I  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Annapolis  and  Elk  Kidge  railroad.  It  might  have  escaped  your 
notice,  but  at  the  oflicial  meeting  which  was  had,  between  your 
excellency  and  the  mayor  of  Annapolis  and  the  committee  of  the 
government  and  myself,  as  to  the  landing  of  my  troops,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated,  as  the  reason  why  I  should  not  land,  that  my  troops 
could  liot  pass  the  railroad,  because  the  company  had  taken  up  the 
rails,  and  they  were  private  property.  It  is  diflicult  to  see  how  it 
can  be,  that  if  my  troops  could  not  pass  over  the  railroad  one  way, 
the  members  of  the  legislature  could  pass  the  other  way.  I  have 
tiken  possession  for  the  j)urpose  of  preventing  the  execution  of  the 
threats  of  the  mob,  as  oflicially  represented  to  me  by  the  master  of 
transport  ition  of  the  railroad  in  this  city,  '  that  if  my  troops  passed 
over  the  railroad,  the  railroad  should  be  destroyed.' 

"  If  the  government  of  the  state  had  taken  possession  of  the  road 
in  any  emergency,  I  should  have  long  hesitated  before  entering  upon 
it ;  but  as  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  in  regard  to 
another  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  Maryland,  I  am  here  armed 
to  maintain  thoee  laws,  il*  your  excellency  desires,  and  the  peace  of 
the  United  States  against  all  disorderly  persons  whatsoever.  I  .im 
endeavoring  to  save  and  not  to  destroy ;  to  obtxiin  means  of  trans- 
portation, so  that  I  can  vacate  the  capital  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the 
legislature,  and  not  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  incumbering 
your  beautii'nT  city  while  the  legisktnre  is  in  session." 
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All  was  in  readinees  for  the  start  before  the  men  slept  that  night. 
The  engine  had  been  tried,  and  found  sufficient.  A  few  platfonn 
cars  had  been  discovered.  The  general  in  command,  issued  the 
order  for  the  march,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  all 
probable  events : 

"  The  detachment  of  the  Eighth,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hinks,  which  has  already  pushed  forward  and  occupied  the 
railroad  three  and  one-half  miles,  will  remain  at  its  advance  until 
joined  by  two  companies  of  the  New  York  Seventh,  which  will 
take  the  train  now  in  our  possession,  and  push  forward  as  far  as  the 
track  is  left  uninjured  by  the  mob.  These  companies  will  then  leave 
the  cars,  and,  throwing  out  proper  skirmishers,  carefully  scour  the 
country  along  the  line  of  the  road,  while  the  working  party  of  the 
Eighth  is  repairing  the  track ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  advance 
BO  fast  as  not  to  be  in  reach  of  the  main  body,  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  train  of  cars  will  return,  and  take  up  the  advanced  detachment 
of  the  Eighth  now  holding  possession  of  the  depot.  These  will 
again  go  forward  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  track,  when  they  Avill  leave  the  train,  assist  the 
party  repairing  it,  and  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  taking 
care  that  the  track  is  put  in  order  for  the  passage  of  the  train.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  train  will  return  to  the  deput,  and  taking  on 
board  such  a  portion  of  the  baggage  as  may  be  proper,  will  again 
go  forward.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  regiments  will  put  themselves  on  the  march,  and  consolidate 
the  two  regiments  as  rapidly  as  possible."  IMinute  directions  fol- 
low respecting  the  supply  of  provisions,  the  halt  of  two  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sacredness  of  private  property,  and  the 
measures  to  be  used,  if  the  troops  were  attacked. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  troops  were  in  motion.  It  was  a 
bright,  warm  spring  day,  the  sun  gleaming  along  the  line  of  bayo- 
nets, the  groves  vocal  with  birds,  the  air  fragrant  with  blossoms. 
The  engine  driven  by  Charles  Romans, — a  soldier  with  fixed  bayonet 
on  each  side  of  him, — came  and  went  panting  through  the  Une  of 
marching  troops.  As  the  sun  climbed  toward  the  zenith,  the 
roommg  breeze  died  away,  and  the  air  in  the  deeper  cuttings  be- 
came suffocatingly  warm.  The  working  parties,  more  used  to  such 
a  temperature,  plied  the  sledge  and  the  crowbar  unflaggingly,  but 
the  daintier  New  Yorkers  reeled  under  their  heavy  knapsacks, 
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and  were  glad,  at  length,  to  leave  tlieni  to  the  charge  of  Ilomans. 
With  all  tlieir  toil,  the  regiments  could  only  advance  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  an  hour,  for  the  farther  they  went,  the  more  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  the  road.  Bridges  had  to  be  repaired,  as  well  as 
rails  replaced.  A  shower  in  the  afternoon  gave  all  parties  a  wel- 
come drenching,  and  left  the  atmosphere  cool  and  bracing ;  but 
when  night  closed  in,  and  the  moon  rose,  they  were  still  many  miles 
from  the  junction. 

''O  Gottschalk .^"  explaims  Winthrop,  "what  a  poetic  night 
march  we  then  began  to  play,  with  our  heels  and  toes  on  the  rail- 
road track !" 

"  It  was  full-moonlight  and  the  night  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
serene.  The  air  was  cool,  and  vivified  by  the  gust  and  shjwer  of 
the  afternoon.  Fresh  spring  was  in  every  breath.  Our  fellows  had 
forgotten  that  this  morning  they  were  hot  and  disgusted.  Every 
one  hugged  his  rifle  as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the  Girl  of  his  Heart, 
and  stepped  out  gayly  for  the  promenade.  Tired  or  foot-sore  men, 
or  even  lazy  ones,  could  mount  upon  the  two  freight-cars  we  were 
using  for  artillery-wagons,  lliere  were  stout  arms  enough  to  tow 
the  whole. 

"  It  was  an  original  kind  of  march.  I  suppose  a  battery  of  howit- 
zers never  before  foimd  itself  mounted  upon  cars,  ready  to  open  fire 
at  once,  and  bang  away  into  the  offing  with  shrapnel  or  into  the 
bushes  with  canister.  Our  line  extended  a  half-mile  along  the  track. 
It  was  beautiful  to  stand  on  the  bank  above  a  cutting  and  watch 
the  files  strike  from  the  shadow  of  a  wood  into  a  broad  flame  of 
moonlight,  every  rifle  sparkling  up  alert  as  it  came  forward.  A 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  barrels  writing  themselves  upon  the  dim- 
ness, each  a  silver  flash. 

"  13y-and-by,  '  Halt !'  came,  repeated  along  from  the  front,  com- 
pany after  comptiny.     '  Halt !  a  rail  gone.' 

"  From  this  time  on  we  were  constantly  interrupted.  Not  a  half- 
mile  passed  without  a  rail  up.  Bonnell  was  always  at  the  front  lay- 
ing track,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  accepted  me  as  aid-de- 
camp. Other  fellows,  unknown  to  me  in  the  dark,  gave  iiearty 
help.  The  Seventh  showed  that  it  could  do  something  else  than 
driU. 

"  At  one  spot,  on  a  high  embankment  over  standing  water,  tho 
rail  ^as  gone,  sunk  probably.    Here  we  tried  our  rails,  brought 
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from  the  turn-out.  They  were  too  short.  We  supplemented  with 
a  length  of  plank  from  our  stores.  We  rolled  our  curs  carefully 
over.  They  passed  safe.  But  Romans  shook  his  head.  He  could 
not  venture  a  locomotive  on  that  frail  stuif.  So  we  lost  the  society 
of  the  'J.  II.  Nicholson.'  Next  dav  the  Massachusetts  commander 
k  called  for  some  one  to  dive  in  the  pool  for  the  lost  rail.  Plump  into 
the  water  went  a  little  wiry  chap  and  grappled  the  rail.  '  When  I 
come  up,'  says  the  brave  fellow  afterward  to  me,  '  our  officer  out 
with  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  and  wanted  me  to  take  it.  '  That 
a'n't  what  I  come  for,'  says  I.  '  Take  it,'  says  he,  '  and  share  with 
the  others.'  '  That  a'n't  what  they  come  for,'  says  I.  But  I  took 
a  big  cold,'  the  diver  continued, '  and  I'm  condemned  hoarse  yit,' — 
which  was  the  fact. 

"  Farther  on  we  found  a  whole  length  of  track  torn  up,  on  both 
sides,  sleepers  and  all,  and  the  same  thing  repeated  ^vith  alternations 
of  breaks  of  single  rails.  Our  howitzer-ropes  came  into  play  to 
hoist  and  haul.     AVe  were  not  gohig  to  be  slopped." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  the  Seventh  marched  by 
the  White  House,  and  saluted  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Not  an  armed  foe  had  been  seen  by  them  on  the  way. 

It  had  been  General  Butler's  intention  to  accomi)any  the  troops 
to  Washington  ;  but  before  they  had  started  the  steamer  Baltic  ar- 
rived, loaded  Avith  troops  from  New  York,  giving  abmidant  em- 
ployment to  the  general  and  his  extem])orized  staff.  Before  they 
had  been  disposed  of,  other  vessels  arrived,  and,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, came  an  order  from  General  Scott,  directing  General  Butler 
to  remain  at  Annapolis,  hold  the  town  and  the  road,  and  superin- 
tend the  passage  of  the  troops.  Before  the  week  ended,  the  "  de- 
partment of  Annapolis,"  embracing  the  country  lying  twenty  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  was  created,  and  Brigadier-Gencial 
Butler  placed  in  command ;  with  ample  powers,  extending  even  to 
the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  bombardment  of  Annapo- 
lis, if  such  extreme  measures  should  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  su])remacy  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  next  ten  days,  General  Butler's  unequaled  talent  for 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  his  unequaled  powers  of  endurance, 
were  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  Troops  arrived,  thousands  in  a  day. 
The  harbor  was  filled  with  transports.  Every  traveler  from  North 
or  South  was  personally  examined,  and  his  passport  indorsed  by 
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the  general  in  command.  Spies  were  arrested.  The  legislature  of 
Maryland  was  closely  watched,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  General 
Butler's  intention  to  arrest  the  entire  majority  if  an  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed.  It  was  not  known  to  that  body,  I  presume, 
thfit  one  of  their  officers  had  consigned  to  General  Butler's  custody 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Common  wealth,  without  which  no  act  of  theirs 
could  acquire  the  validity  of  law.  Such  was  the  fact,  however. 
In  the  total  inexperience  of  commanding  officers,  every  detail  of  the 
disembarkation,  of  the  encampments,  of  the  supply,  and  of  the  march^ 
required  the  supervision  of  the  general.  From  daylight  until  mid- 
night he  labored,  keeping  chaos  at  bay.  One  night  as  the  clock  was 
striking  twelve,  when  the  general,  after  herculean  toils,  had  cleared 
his  office  of  the  last  bewildered  applicant  for  advice  or  orders,  and 
he  was  about  to  trudge  wearily  to  bed,  an  anxious-looking  corre- 
spondent of  a  newspaper  came  in. 

"  General,"  said  he,  "  where  am  I  to  sleep  to-night  ?" 

This  was,  really,  too  much. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  tired  commander  of  the  Department  of  Annapolis, 
"  I  have  done  to-day  about  everything  that  a  man  ever  did  in  this 
world.    But  I  am  not  going  to  turn  chambermiud,  by  Jove  I" 

And,  so  saymg,  he  escaped  fi'om  the  room. 

We  need  not  linger  at  Annapolis.  General  Butler's  services 
there  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  president,  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, Governor  Andrew,  and  the  country.  One  act  alone  of  his 
elicited  any  sign  of  disapproval ;  it  was  his  offi^r  of  the  troops  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  governor  of  Maryland,  to  aid  in  suppressing 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  place  on 
convenient  record  here  his  reasons  for  that  step,  with  the  letter  of 
Governor  Andrew,  which  called  them  forth. 


OOVEBNOB  ANDKEW   TO   GENERAL   BUTLEK. 

Commonwealth  of  MASSAcmisETTS, 
Executive  Department, 
Council  Chamber,  Boston,  April '25,  18G1, 

General:  I  have  received,  tliroii'^h  Mayor  Ames,  a  dispatch  transmitted 
from  Perryville,  detailing  the  procoediniis  at  Annapolis  from  the  time  of 
your  arrival  off  that  port  until  the  hour  when  Miyor  Ames  left  you  to  ro- 
tam  to  Philadelphia.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  action  yon  have  taken,  with  a  singlo  exception.    If  I  rightly 


understood  the  tolejirapliic  dispatch,  I  think  that  jour  action  in  tendering 
jto  Governor  llicks  the  assistance  of  our  Massachusetts  troops  to  suppress  a 
■threatened  servile  insurrection  among  the  hostile  people  of  Maryland  was 
limnecc-sary.     I  hope  that  the  fuller  dispatches,  which  are  on  their  way 
'from  you,  may  show  reasons  why  I  should  modify  my  opinion  concerning 
1  that  particular  instance ;  but,  in  general,  I  think  that  the  matter  of  servile 
^  insurrection  among  a  community  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Union,  is  no 
T  longer  to  be  regarded  by  our  troops  in  a  political,  but  solely  in  a  military 
f  point  of  view,  and  is  to  be  contemplated  as  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses 
I   of  the  enemy,  from  the  disastrous  openitions  of  which  wo  are  under  no 
obligation  of  a  military  character  to  guard  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  improve  the  security  which  our  arms  would  atford,  so  as  to 
j    prosecute  with  more  energy  their  traitorous  attacks  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
^    ernmeut  and  capital.     The  mode  in  which  such  outbreaks  are  to  bo  con- 
sidered, should  depend  entirely  upon  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the  com- 
L    munity  in  which  they  occur,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis,  I  can,  on 
this  occasion,  perceive  no  reason  of  military  policy,  why  a  force  sunnnoned 
to  the  defense  of  the  Federal  government,  at  this  moment  of  all  others, 
should  be  offered  to  be  diverted  from  its  immediate  duty,  to  help  rebels, 
who  stand  with  arms  in  their  hands,  obstructing  its  progress  toward  the 
city  bf  Washington.     I  entertain  no  doubt  that  whenever  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  interchange  our  views  personally  on  this  subject,  we  shall 
arrive  at  entire  concordance  of  opinion.    Yours  faithfully, 

JonN  A.  Andrew. 


oenbbal  btttleb  to  oovbrnob  a^djrew. 

Department  of  Annapolis, 
Head-quarters,  Annapolis,  May  9,  1801. 

To  His  Excellency  John  A,  Andrew,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Ohief : 
Sir: — I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  excellency's  disjiatch  of  the  25th 
April,  in  my  other  dispatches,  because  as  it  involved  only  disapprobation 
of  an  act  done,  couched  in  the  kindest  language,  I  supposed  the  interest  of 
the  country  could  not  suffer  in  the  delay ;  and  incessant  labor  up  to  the 
present  moment,  has  prevented  me  giving  full  consideration  to  the  topic. 
Temporary  illness,  which  forbids  bodily  activity,  gives  me  now  a  moment's 
pause. 

The  telegraph,  with  more  than  usual  accuracy,  had  rightly  informed  your 
excellency  that  I  had  offered  the  services  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  under 
my  command  to  aid  the  authorities  of  Maryland  in  suppressing  a  threatened 
slave  insurrection.  Fortunately  for  us,  all  the  rumor  of  such  an  outbreak 
was  without  substantial  foundi^tion.  Assuming,  as  your  excellency  does, 
ui  your  dispatch,  tliat  I  was  carrying  on  military  operations  in  an  enemy's 
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country,  when  a  war  d  Voutrance  was  to  be  waged,  my  act  might  bo  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion.  And  in  tliat  viow,  acting  in  the  light  of  the  Baltimore 
iniirJers,  and  the  apparent  hostile  position  of  Maryland,  your  excellency 
mighr,  without  mature  rellection,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  disappro- 
bation expressed  in  your  dispatch.  But  the  facts,  especially  as  now  aided 
by  their  results,  will  entirely  justify  my  act,  and  reinstate  me  in  your  excel- 
lency's good  opinion. 

True,  1  landed  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  against  the  formal  protest  of  its 
governor  and  of  tho  cor[)orate  authorities  of  Annapolis,  but  without  any 
ariiu'd  o])position  on  their  part,  and  expecting  opposition  only  from  insur- 
gents assembled  in  riotous  <;ontempt  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  Before,  by 
hotter,  and  at  the  time  of  landing,  by  personal  interview,  I  had  informed 
Governor  Hicks  that  soldiers  of  the  Union,  under  my  command,  were 
armed  only  against  the  insurgents  and  disturbers  of  tlio  peace  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  United  States.  I  received  from  Governor  llicks  assurances  of 
the  loyalty  of  tho  state  to  the  Union — assurances  which  subseijuent  events 
have  fully  Justiliod.  The  mayor  of  Annapolis  also  infonned  me  that  the 
city  authorities  would  in  no  wise  opi)ose  me,  but  that  I  was  in  great  dan- 
ger from  the  excited  and  riotous  mobs  of  Baltimore  pouring  down  upon 
me,  and  in  numbers  beyond  the  control  of  the  police.  I  assured  both  tho 
governor  and  the  mayor  that  I  had  no  fear  of  a  Baltimore  or  other  mob, 
and  that,  supported  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  city,  I  should 
re];ress  all  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  I  would  protect  both  myself  and  the  city  of  Annap- 
olis from  any  disorderly  persons  whatsoever.  On  the  morning  following 
my  landing  I  was  informed  that  the  city  of  Annapolis  and  environs  wero 
in  danger  from  an  insurrection  of  tho  slave  po[)ulation,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  st^te.  What  was  I  to  do?  I  had  promised  to  put  down  a 
white  mob  and  to  preserve  and  enforce  the  laws  ajrainst  that.  Ought  1  to 
allow  a  black  one  any  i)reference  in  a  breach  of  the  laws?  I  understood 
that  I  was  armed  against  all  infractions  of  the  laws,  whether  by  white  or 
black,  and  ujion  that  understanding  1  acted,  certainly  with  promptness  and 
efficiency.  And  your  excellency's  shadow  of  disnp])robation,  arising  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts,  has  caused  all  the  regret  1  have  for  that 
action.  The  question  seemed  to  me  to  be  neither  military  nor  political,  and 
was  not  to  be  so  treated.  It  was  simply  a  question  or  good  faith  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  The  benign  efiect  of  my  course  was  instantly  seen.  Tho 
good  but  timid  people  of  Annapolis  who  had  fled  from  thuir  houses  at  our 
approach,  immediately  returned;  business  resumed  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels; quiet  and  order  prevailed  in  tlie  city;  confidence  took  the  place  of 
distrust,  friendship  of  enmity,  brotherly  kindness  of  sectional  hate,  and  I 
believe  to-day  there  is  no  city  in  tho  Union  more  loyal  than  tho  city  of 
Aunapolia.    I  think,  therefore,  I  may  safely  point  to  the  results  for  my 
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Justification.  The  vote  of  the  neighboring  connty  of  Washington,  a  few 
days  since*  for  its  delegate  to  the  legislature,  wherein  4,000  out  of  o,000 
voles  were  thrown  for  a  delegate  fuvorablo  to  the  Union,  is  ainon^  the 
many  happy  fruits  of  firmness  of  purpose,  etFiciency  of  action,  and  iutcirrity 
of  mission.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  require  a  personal  inter- 
change of  views,  as  suggested  in  your  dispatch,  to  bring  our  minds  in 
accordance;  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  will  sufiice. 

But  I  am  to  act  hereafter,  it  may  be,  in  an  enemy's  country,  among  a 
servile  population,  when  the  question  may  arise,  as  it  has  not  yet  arisen,  as 
well  in  a  moral  and  Christian,  as  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view, 
What  shall  I  do?  Will  your  excellency  bear  with  me  a  moment  while  this 
question  is  discussed  ? 

I  appreciate  fully  your  excellency's  suggestion  as  to  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  rebels,  arising  from  the  preponderance  of  their  servile  popula- 
tion. The  question,  then,  is,  In  what  manner  shall  we  take  advantage  of 
that  weakness?  l^y  allowing,  and,  of  course,  arming,  that  population  to 
rise  upon  the  defenseless  women  and  children  of  the  country,  carrying 
rapine,  arson  and  murder — all  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo,  a  million  times 
magnified — among  those  whom  we  hope  to  reunite  with  us  as  brethren, 
many  of  whom  are  already  so,  and  all  who  are  worth  preser\-ing,  will  be, 
when  this  horrible  madness  shall  have  passed  away  or  be  threshed  out  of 
them?  Would  your  excellency  advise  the  troops  under  my  command  to 
make  war  in  person  upon  the  defenseless  women  and  children  of  any  piirt 
of  the  Union,  accompanied  with  brutalities  too  horrible  to  be  named?  You 
will  say,  *'God  forbid!"  If  we  may  not  do  so  in  i)crson,  shall  we  arm 
othei*s  i>o  to  do,  over  whom  we  can  have  no  restraint,  exercise  no  control, 
and  who,  when  once  they  h:ive  tastud  blood,  may  turn  the  very  arms  wo 
put  in  their  hands  against  ourselves,  as  a  part  of  the  oppressing  white  race? 
The  reading  of  history  so  familiar  lo  your  excellency,  will  tell  you  the 
bitterest  cause  of  complaint  which  our  fathers  had  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  was  the  arming  by  the  British  ministry  of  the 
red  man  with  the  tomahawk  and  the  sealping-knife  against  the  women  and 
children  of  the  colonies,  so  that  the  phrase,  *'  May  we  not  use  all  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  put  in  our  power  to  subjugate  the  colonies?" 
has  passed  into  a  legend  of  infamy  against  tl>e  leader  of  that  ministry  who 
nsed  it  in  parliament.  Shall  history  teach  us  in  vain?  Could  wo  justify 
ourselves  to  ourselves,  although  with  arms  in  our  hands,  amid  the  savage 
wildness  of  camp  and  field,  we  may  have  blunted  many  of  the  finer  moral 
sensibilities,  in  letting  loose  four  millions  of  worse  than  savages  upon  the 
homes  and  hearths  of  the  South  ?  Can  we  be  justified  to  the  Christian 
community  of  Mjissachusetts?  Would  such  a  course  be  consonant  with  the 
teachings  of  our  holy  religion  ?  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  if  any  one  desires,  as  I  know  your  excellency  does  not,  ti;is 
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unhappy  contest  to  be  prosecuted  in  that  manner,  some  instrument  other 
than  myself  must  be  found  to  carry  it  on.  I  may  not  discuss  the  political 
bearings  of  tins  topic.  When  I  went  from  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof- 
troe,  1  left  all  politics  behind  mo,  to  bo  resumed  only  when  every  i)art  of 
the  Union  is  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  the  potency  of  the  government  through 
the  ballot-box  is  established. 

Passing  the  moral  and  Christian  view,  lot  us  examine  the  subject  as  a 
military  ([uestion.  Is  not  that  state  already  subjugated  which  requires  tho 
bayonets  of  those  armed  in  opposition  to  it«  rulers,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war?  As  the  least  experienced  of  military  men,  I 
would  have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  state  brought  to  that 
condition.  When,  therefore — unless  I  am  better  advised — any  comnmnity 
in  the  United  States,  who  have  met  me  in  honorable  warfare,  or  even  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  rebellious  war  in  an  honorable  manner,  shall  call  upon 
me  for  protection  against  the  nameless  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection, 
they  shall  have  it,  and  from  the  moment  that  call  is  obeyed,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  friends  and  not  enemies. 

The  possibility  that  dishonorable  means  of  defense  are  to  be  taken  by 
the  rebels  against  the  government,  1  do  not  now  contemplate.  If,  as  has 
been  done  in  a  single  instance,  my  men  are  to  be  attacked  by  poison,  or  as 
in  another,  stricken  down  by  the  assassin's  knife,  and  thus  murdered,  the 
community  using  such  weapons  may  be  required  to  be  laught  that  it  holds 
within  its  own  border  a  more  potent  means  for  deadly  purposes  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  than  any  which  it  can  administer  to  us. 
.  Trusting  that  these  views  may  meet  your  excellency's  approval,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Behj,  F.  Butleb. 


We  all  remember  how  muvcrsal  the  expectation  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  that  the  negroes  would  everywhere  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  rise  upon  their  masters,  and  commit  fnghtftil 
outrages.  That  cxpect£^tion  grew  out  of  our  general  ignorance  of 
the  character  and  feelings  of  the  southern  negro ;  and  none  of  ufi 
were  so  ignorant  upon  these  points  as  hunker  democrats.  If  they 
had  some  acquaintance  with  slaveholders,  they  knew  nothing  about 
slavery,  because  they  would  know  nothing.  It  is  a  propensity  of 
tho  human  mmd,  to  put  away  from  itself  unwelcome  truths. 
Amei-ican  democrats,  I  repeat,  know  nothing  of  American  slavery. 
It  was  pleasant  and  convenient  for  them  to  think,  that  Mr.  Wen* 
dell  Phillips,  Mr.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  were  per- 
sons of  a  fanatical  cast  of  character,  whose  calm  and  very  moderate 


exhibitions  of  olavery  were  totally  beneath  conBideTatloD — dis- 
torted, exaggerated,  incredible.  It  was  with  the  most  eincero 
aatoniahment,  that  General  Batler  and  his  bunker  staff  discovered, 
when  they  stood  laco  to  face  with  slivery,  and  were  ublig<;d  to  ad- 
minister the  law  of  it,  and  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  black  man  as 
well  as  to  the  white,  that  the  worst  delineations  of  slavery  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  public  fell  far  short  of  the  unima^nable  truth.*  They 
were  ready  to  confess  their  igDoranco.  of  that  of  which  they  had 
been  hearing  and  reading  all  their  lives,  and  that  this  'patriarchal 
institution,'  for  which  some  of  them  had  pleaded  or  apologized,  was 
simply  the  most  hellish  thing  that  ever  was  in  this  world. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  danger  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  slaves.  The  real  victim  of  slavery  is  the  white 
man,  not  the  black.  Whatever  little  good  there  is  in  the  system, 
the  black  man  has  had;  while  most  of  the  evil  has  fallen  to  the 
white  man^s  share.  Under  slavery,  the  black  man  has  deeply  suf^ 
fered  and  slowly  improved ;  the  white  naan  has  ignobly  enjoyed 
and  rapidly  degenerated.  Three  or  four,  or  five  generations  of  ser- 
vitude have  extirpated  whatever  of  warlike  and  rebellious  energy 
the  negro  may  have  once  possessed ;  and,  of  late  years,  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  a  rude  and  tropical  form — much  feeling  and  little 
knowledge — has  exerted  a  still  more  subduing  influence  upon  them. 
Some  more  or  less  correct  version  of  the  story  of  the  Cross  has  be- 
come fhmiliar  to  them  all,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  To  no  people,  of  all  the  suffering  sons  of  men,  has 
that  wondrous  tale  come  home  with  such  power  as  to  these  sad  and 
dotule  children  of  Africa.  Are  not  they,  too,  men  of  sorrow  7  Are 
not  they,  too,  acquainted  with  grief?  Have  not  they,  too,  to  suffer 
and  be  silent? — revenge  impossible,  forgiveness  divinely  com- 
manded ? 

Insurrection  1  If  a  Springfield  musket  and  a  Shefiield  bowie- 
knife  were  this  day  placed  in  every  negro  hut  in  the  South,  and 
every  master  gone  to  the  war,  the  negroes  might  use  those  weap- 
ons, but  it  would  be  to  defend,  not  to  molest,  their  masters'  wives 
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aud  children.  There  is  many  a  negro  in  the  southern  states  who 
does  actually  stand  in  the  same  kind  of  moral  relation  to  his  mas- 
ter as  that  which  Jesus  Christ  bore  to  the  Jews,  when  he  said, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  And 
not  moral  relation  only ;  for  the  negro  often  has  a  clear  mental  per- 
ception of  the  fact  stated.  He  sometimes  stands  above  his  master, 
at  a  hight  which  the  master  can  neither  see  nor  believe  in. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BALTIMORB. 

When  war  breaks  out  in  a  country  after  a  long  peace,  it  is  nat- 
unil  that  the  people  should  look  for  guidance  first  to  men  who  won 
distmction  in  the  wars  of  the  past.  The  history  of  wars  shows  us 
that  this  is  generally  an  error,  fruitful  of  disaster.  It  gave  us 
Washington,  it  is  true ;  but  Washington  was  but  forty-four  years 
of  age  when  he  left  Philadelphia  to  take  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  revolution ;  and  he  had  passed  the  twenty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Braddock's  defeat,  not  in  tlie  routine  of  a  military 
office,  but  in  hunting  the  fox,  and  in  managing  a  great  estate,  which 
involved  the  control  of  some  hundreds  of  human  beings.  The  al- 
most sovereign  lord  of  a  little  principality,  he  spent  half  his  days 
in  the  saddle,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  pursuits  somewhat 
akin  to  those  of  a  commander  of  armies.  Neither  his  mind  nor  his 
blood  could  stagnate,  roaming  those  extensive  fields  and  forests, 
foreseeing,  calculating,  providing,  governing.  But  the  rule  usually 
holds  good,  that  a  war  develops  its  own  hero ;  the  heroes  of  the 
past  not  proving  adequate  to  the  new  emergency. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  there  was  an  officer  at  the  seat 
of  government  who  had  been  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  forty-nine  years.  Two  generations  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  as  the  ablest  of  American  soldiers ;  and  for  a  long 
Beries  of  years,  he  had  been  highest  in  place,  as  well  as  highest  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public.    The  reputation  of  a  living  person  has 
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in  it  a  principle  of  growth.  If  a  man  has  done  something  which  so 
enters  into  the  history  of  his  nation,  that  chOdren  necessarily  be- 
come familiar  with  his  name  at  school,  he  may  sit  still  for  thirty, 
years,  and  yet  find  his  reputation  growing ;  until,  by  the  death  of 
cotemporaries,  it  becomes,  perhaps,  unique  and  overshadowing. 
The  haze  of  antiquity  gathers  round  it^  veiling  and  yet  magnifying 
the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  it  rests.  And  if,  perchance,  the  an- 
cient hero,  emerging  from  the  vast,  dim  halo  of  his  name,  presents  him- 
self to  view,  in  his  old  age,  at  the  head  of  a  conquering  army,  thun- 
dering at  the  gates  of  an  enemy's  capital,  vague  reverence  is  chang- 
ed to  conscious  enthusiasm,  and  no  one  doubts  that  here,  indeed,  is 
the  "  first  captain  of  the  age."  When  the  war  began,  therefore,  and 
rumors  of  an  impending  attack  upon  the  capital  alarmed  the  coun- 
try, the  name  of  Winfield  Scott  appeared  sufficient  to  allay  appre- 
hension. It  seemed  of  itself  a  tower  of  strength ;  it  was  a  rallying 
point  for  the  gathering  forces  of  the  country ;  it  gave  assurance  to 
millions  of  minds  that  the  resources  of  the  nation,  so  lavishly  offer- 
ed, would  be  employed  with  intelligence  and  success.  If  there  was 
a  moment  when  some  men  feared  that  the  mania  of  secession 
might  seize  even  him,  the  fear  was  quickly  dispelled,  when  he  was 
seen  renewing  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  responding  in  unequivocal 
language  to  the  cheers  of  arriving  regiments.  There  he  was,  the 
center  of  attraction,  conspicuous  among  the  conspicuous,  apparently 
rolling  up  the  whirlwind,  and  elaborating  the  storm  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  to  sweep  over  the  rebellious  states  resistless. 

Fatal  delusion ! 

General  Scott  was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  An  old  wound 
partly  disabled  him.  A  recent  accident  had  shaken  him  severely. 
He  could  not  mount  a  horse.  He  could  not 'walk  a  mile.  The 
motion  of  a  carriage  soon  fatigued  him.  His  vast  form  was  itself  a 
heavy  burden.  He  required  a  great  deal  of  sleep.  He  moved, 
thought,  and  acted  slowly.  Accustomed  for  fifty  years  to  the  petti- 
est details  of  a  small,  widely  scattered  army,  he  was  now  suddenly 
called  upon  to  organize  many  armies,  and  direct  their  movements 
against  enemies  in  the  field.  A  task  more  difficult  than  ever  Napo- 
leon or  Wellington  performed,  was  laid  upon  a  man  who,  in  his 
best  days,  would  have  been  signally  unequal  to  it ;  for  he  had  not 
been  gifted  by  nature  with  that  genius  for  command  which  alone 
could  have  formed  invincible  armies  out  of  masses  of  loosely  organ- 
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ized  men,  having  nothing  that  belongs  to  soldiers  except  arms  and 
a  willingness  to  use  them  for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  Hp 
was  a  man  of  exact,  formal,  unpliant  mind.  Accustomed  long  to 
the  first  place — accustomed  also  to  that  extravagant  adulation  which 
we  used  to  bestow  upon  conspicuous  persons,  he  was  less  likely  to 
suspect  his  infinite  insuificiency. 

This  was  well  known,  however,  to  every  thinking  man  familiar 
with  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  familiar  with  Washington. 
He,  too,  had  been  accustomerd  to  survey  General  Scott  from  a  great 
distance,  and  he  took  for  granted  the  correctness  of  the  popular 
estimate,  which  pronounced  him  the  first  captain  of  the  age !  Mr. 
Cameron,'  the  secretary  of  war,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  military  art ;  and  he  had,  too,  a  painful  sense  of 
his  ignorance,  which  he  frequently  expressed.  Hence,  the  military 
resources  of  the  country  were  laid,  as  it  were,  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  General  Scott,  for  him  to  use  or  misuse  according  to  his  good 
pleasure. 

Baltimore  was  the  ruling  topic  in  those  days.  Baltimore,  still 
severed  from  all  its  railroad  connections  with  the  North,  and  still 
under  control  of  the  secession  minority.  One  of  the  last  reporters 
who  made  his  way  through  the  city,  two  or  three  days  after  the  at- 
tack of  the  mob  upon  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  gave  a  striking 
narrative  of  his  adventures,  which  kept  alive  the  impression  that 
Baltimore  had  gone  over,  as  one  man,  to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and 
meant  to  resist  to  the  death  the  passage  of  Union  troops. 

"  In  the  streets,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  there 
were  immense  crowds,  warm  discussions,  and  the  high  pitch  of  ex- 
citement which  discussion  engenders.  The  mob — for  Baltimore 
street  was  one  vast  mob — was  surging  to  and  fro,  uncertain  in  what 
way  to  move,  and  apparently  without  any  special  purpose.  Many 
had  small  secession  cards  pinned  on  their  coat  collars,  and  not  a  few 
were  armed  with  grms,  pistols  and  knives,  of  which  they  made  the 
most  display. 

"  I  found  the  greatest  crowd  surging  around  the  telegraph  office, 
waiting  anxiously,  of  course,  for  news.  The  most  inquirj'^  was  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  New  York  troops — the  most  frequent  topic, 
the  probable  results  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Seventh  regi 
ment  to  force  a  passage  through  Baltimore.  All  agreed  that  the 
force  could  never  go  through — all  agreed  that  it  would  make  the 
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attempt  if  ordered  to  do  bo,  and  none  seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt 
that  it  would  leave  a  winrow  of  .the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  as- 
sailed it  in  the  streets  through  which  it  might  attempt  to  pass. 

"  I  found  the  police  force  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  seces- 
sionists and  indisposed  to  act  against  the  mob.  Marshal  Kane  and 
the  commissioners  do  not  make  any  concealment  of  their  proclivi- 
ties for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Mayor  Brown,  upon  whom  I 
called,  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  do  his  duty — providing  he  knew 
what  it  was,  and  could  do  it  safely.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
sitement  when  I  mentioned  my  name  and  purpose.  He  manifested, 
a  disposition  to  be  civil,  and  to  give  me  information,  but  was  evi- 
dently afraid  that  I  jras  a  Northern  aggressor,  with  whom  it  was 
indiscreet  for  him  to  be  in  too  close  communication.  Seeing  his 
condition,  I  left  him  and  went  out  in  the  crowd  to  gather  public 
opinion  again." 

Wild  rumors  were  afloat.  "  At  one  time  government  had  backed 
down — then  it  was  going  ahead ;  Virginia  was  coming — Virginia 
w^as  not  coming.  The  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians,  the  Massachu- 
setts men  and  the  Rhode  Islanders,  were  at  one  time  marching  one 
hundred  abreast  over  the  state,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
lefl — at  another,  no  '  d — d  Yankee'  would  dare  thus  to  pollute  the 
sacred  soil  of  Maryland.  One  told  that  Fort  McHenry  had  been 
blown  up,  another  that  it  was  going  to  'shell'  the  city,  a  third  that 
it  was  only  garrisoned  by  a  handful,  while  a  fourth  was  positive 
that  at  least  a  force  double  the  full  war  allotment  was  within  its 
walls.  There  was  some  talk  that  the  fort  would  be  attacked, 
but  the  opinion  that  there  wjis  a  full  garrison,  having  generally 
obtained,  the  attacking  part  of  the  programme  was  postponed. 
Though  large  crowds  remained  in  the  streets  until  morning,  no 
unusual  events  transpired.  Curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prevailing  motive  with  those  who  were  tramping 
about.  *  *  * 

"About  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  streets  began 
again  to  be  crowded.  The  bar-rooms  and  public  resorts  were 
closed,  so  that  the  incentive  to  precipitate  action  might  not  be  too 
readily  accessible.  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  excitement,  and 
among  the  crowds  this  morning,  there  were  many  men  from  the 
country,  who  carried  shot  and  duck  guns,  and  old-fashioned  horse- 
pistols,  such  as  the  '  Maryland'  line  might  have  carried  from  the 
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first  to  the  present  war.  The  best  weapons  appeared  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  young  men — ^boys  of  eighteen,  with  the  physique  and  dress 
and  style  of  deportment,  cultivated  by  the  'Hook  Boys'  and 
'  Dead  Rabbits'  of  New  York,  as  villainous  looking  compounds 
of  reckless  rascality  as  were  ever  produced  in  any  community. 

"About  ten  o'clock,  a  ciy  was  raised  that  3,000  Pennsylva- 
nia troops  were  at  the  Calvert  street  depOt  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  and  were  about  to  take  up  their  line  of  march  through  the 
city.  With  a  portion  of  the  crowd,  I  made  my  way  to  the  depU 
to  find  it  by  far  the  most  quiet  place  in  the  city.  Tliere  it  was  said 
that  the  3,000  were  at  Pikesville,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city, 
and  were  going  to  fight  their  way  around  the  gity.  The  crowd  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  interfere  with  a  movement  that  required  a 
preliminary  tramp  of  fifteen  miles  through  a  heavy  sand.  But  the 
city  authorities,  however,  rapidly  organized  and  armed  some  three 
or  four  companies  and  sent  them  toward  Pikesville.  Ten  of  the 
Adams  express  wagons  passed  up  Baltimore,  loaded  with  armed 
men.  In  one  or  two  there  were  a  number  of  mattresses,  ns  if 
wounded  men  were  anticipated.  A  company  of  cavalry  also  started 
for  Pikesville,  I  supposed  to  sustain  the  infantry  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed. 

"  All  through  the  day,  the  accessions  from  the  country  were  com- 
ing in.  Sometimes  a  squad  of  infantry,  sometimes  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  once,  a  small  park  of  artillery.  It  was  nothing  extraordinary  to 
see  a  '  solitary  horseman'  riding  in  from  the  counties,  with  shot- 
gun, powder-horn  and  flask.  Some  came  with  provender  Inshed  to 
the  saddle,  prepared  to  picket  out  for  the  night.  Boys  came  with 
their  fathers,  accoutered  apparently  with  the  war  sword  and  holster- 
pistols  that  had  done  service  a  century  ago.  There  were  strange 
contrasts  between  the  stem,  solemn  bearing  of  the  father,  and  the 
buoyant,  excited,  enthusiastic  expressions  of  the  boy's  face.  I  hrid 
frequent  talks  with  these  people,  and  could  not  but  be  impressed 
with  their  devotion  and  patriotism ;  for,  mistaken  as  they  were, 
they  were  none  the  less  actuated  by  the  most  unselfish  spirit  of 
loyalty.  They  hardly  knew,  any  of  them,  for  what  they  had  so  sud- 
denly come  to  Baltimore.  They  had  a  vague  idea  only,  thrt  3I;jy- 
land  had  been  invaded,  and  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  her  sons 
to  protect  their  soil  from  the  encroachmenta  of  an  invading  force."* 

*  y.Y.  Daily  Timu,  April  S4th,  1361.  v 
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Upon  reading  such  letters  as  this,  a  great  cry  arose  in  the  N'orth 
for  the  re-opening  of  the  path  to  Washington  through  Baltimore, 
even  if  it  should  involve  the  destruction  of  the  rehellioiis  city.  The 
proceedings  of  General  Butler  at  Annapolis,  and  the  departure  from 
Baltimore  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  mob  to  join  the  rebel  army 
in  Virginia,  quieted  the  city,  and  gave  the  Union  men  some  chanco 
to  make  their  influence  felt.  But  this  change  was  not  immediately 
understood  at  Washington,  and  General  Scott  was  meditating  a 
great  strategic  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  the  city. 

His  plan,  as  officially  communicated  on  the  29th  of  April,  to 
General  Butler,  General  Patterson,  and  others  who  were  to  co- 
operate, were  as  follows :  "I  suppose,"  wrote  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, "  that  a  column  from  this  place  (Washington)  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  another  from  York  of  three  thousand  men,  a  third  from 
Perry  ville,  or  Elkton,  by  land  or  water,  or  both,  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  a  fourth  firom  Annapolis,  by  water,  of  three  thousand  men, 
might  sufiice.  But  it  may  be,  and  many  persons  think  \i  probable^ 
that  Baltimore,  before  we  can  get  ready,  will  re-open  the  communi- 
cation through  that  city,  and  beyond,  each  way,  for  troops,  army 
supplies,  and  travelers,  voluntarily.  When  can  we  be  ready  for 
the  movement  on  Baltimore  on  this  side  ?  Colonel  Mansfield  has 
satisfied  me  that  we  want,  at  least,  ten  thousand  additional  troops 
here  to  give  security  to  the  capital;  and,  as  yet,  we  have  less  than 
ten  thousand,  including  some  very  indifferent  militia  from  the  dis- 
trict. With  that  addition,  we  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  make  the 
detachment  for  Baltimore." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  General  Butler  went 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  general-in-chief.  He  convened 
with  him  fully  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  One  suggestion  offered  on 
this  occasion,  by  General  Butler,  has  peculiar  interest  in  view  of 
subsequent  events.  He  was  of  opinion,  with  Shakspeare,  that  the 
place  to  fight  the  wolf  is  not  at  your  own  front  door,  but  nearer  its 
own  den.  Manassas  Junction  he  suggested,  not  Arlington  Heights, 
was  the  place  where  Washington  should  first  be  defended ;  and  he 
offered  to  march  thither  with  two  thousand  men,  destroy  the  rail- 
road connections  with  the  South,  and  fortify  the  position.  As  there 
were  then  no  rebel  troops  at  the  Junction,  this  could  have  been 
clone  without  loss  or  delay.  General  Scott  negatived  the  proposal. 
The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  have  since  character- 
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ized  the  omission  to  seize  Manassas  Junction  at  this  time,  as  "  the 
great  error  of  that  campaign."  "  The  position  at  Manassas,"  add 
the  Committee,  "  controlled  the  railroad  communication  in  all  that 
section  of  country.  The  forces  which  were  opposed  to  us  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  were  mostly  collected  and  brought  to  Manass;is 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  The  three  months'  men  could 
have  made  the  place  easily  defensible  against  any  force  the  enemy 
could  have  brought  against  it ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  rebel  forces  would  have  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock had  Manassas  been  occupied  by  our  troops." 

General  Butler  strongly  urged  his  scheme  of  seizing  Manassas, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  to  various  influential  persons. 
General  Scott's  veto  was  decbive. 

The  reduction  of  Baltimore  was,  however,  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion between  General  Butler  and  the  commander-in-chief. 
General  Scott  was  still  of  opinion  that  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore troops  could  be  spared  for  the  attempt ;  but  he  consented  to 
General  Butler's  taking  a  regiment  or  two,  and  holding  the  Relay 
House,  a  station  nine  miles  from  Baltimore.  Before  leaving  on 
this  expedition,  he  asked  General  Scott  what  were  the  powers  of  a 
general  commanding  a  department.  The  reply  was,  that,  except 
as  limited  by  specific  orders  and  by  military  law,  his  powers  were 
absolute ;  he  could  do  whatever  he  thought  best.  Upon  receiving 
this  information,  General  Butler  privately  consulted  an  officer  of 
engineers,  who  ascertained  for  him,  by  reference  to  authoritative 
maps,  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  within  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  as  defined  in  the  order  creating  it. 

Saturday  afternoon.  May  4th,  the  Eighth  New  York,  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts,  and  Cook's  battery  of  artillery  received  the  wel- 
come order  to  be  ready  to  march  by  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
General  Butler  had  given  a  solemn  profnise  to  the  Sixth,  his  own 
home  regiment,  which  he  had  joined  before  his  beard  was  grown, 
that,  they  shoiild,  one  day,  if  his  advice  was  taken,  march  again 
through  Baltimore.  His  selection  of  the  regiment  on  this  occasion 
was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise.  At  daylight 
on  Sunday  morning,  a  train  of  thirty  cars  glided  from  the  dep6t  at 
Washington ;  from  which,  two  hours  later,  the  regiments  issued  at 
the  Relay  House^  where  they  seized  the  d6p6t  and  swarmed  over 
the  adjoining  hills,  reconnoitering. 
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No  enemy  was  discovered ;  there  was  no  formidable  enemy  at 
that  time  any  where  near  Washington,  and  there  had  not  been ; 
but  every  man  they  met  had  something  terrible  to  tell  them  of 
rebel  dragoons  hovering  near.  Cannons  were  planted  on  the 
heights.  Camps  were  formed,  and  scouting  parties  sent  out. 
Ofliccrs  were  detailed  to  go  through  all  passing  trains  and  seize 
articles  contraband  of  war — such  as  weapons,  powder,  and  intrench- 
ing tools.  The  general  wrote  to  Washington  to  know  if  he  might 
not  arrest  certain  prominent  traitors  who  lived  near — members  of 
the  Carroll  family  and  others.  He  concluded  his  first  dispatch  with 
these  words :  "  I  find  the  people  here  exceedingly  friendly,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  with  my  present  force  I  could  march  through 
Baltimore.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  because  I  learn  that, 
for  several  days,  many  of  the  armed  secessionists  have  left  for  Har- 
per's Ferry,  or  have  gone  forth  plundering  the  country.  I  trust  my 
acts  will  meet  your  approbation,  whatever  you  may  think  of  my 
suggestions." 

General  Butler  remained  a  week  at  the  Relay  House.  Large 
numbers  of  friendly  people  from  Baltimore  drove  out  to  his  camp, 
and,  with  them,  some  who  were  not  friendly. .  He  became  perfectly 
well  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  city.  General  Scott  wrote 
approvingly  of  his  acts,  and  authorized  him  to  use  his  discretion  in 
arresting  the  disaAocted,  and  in  seizing  contraband  articles.  He 
also  informed  him  th-at  he  need  not  remain  at  the  Relay  House 
"  longer  than  he  deemed  his  presence  there  of  importance."  He  did 
not. 

Incidents  occurred  in  camp  at  the  Relay  House,  which  created, 
at  the  time,  a  general  sensation.  A  man  from  Baltimore,  lounging 
about  among  the  New  York  soldiers,  said  to  some  of  them,  that 
the  Baltimore  mob  was  right  in  attacking  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, and  would  give  them  a  still  warmer  reception  on  their  return. 
Two  officers  at  once  arrested  the  man.  In  general  orders  of  the 
next  morning.  General  Butler  thanked  the  officere  for  doing  so, 
and  consigned  the  culprit  to  prison  at  Annapolis.  In  the  same 
order,  the  general  alluded  to  other  events  in  a  characteristic 
manner. 

"Two  incidents  of  the  gravest  character  marked  the  progress 
of  yesterday.    Charles    Leonard,   private.  Company  G,   Eighth 
regiment  of  New  York,  was  accidentally  killed  instantaneously  by 
6* 
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the  discharge  of  a  musket  from  which  he  was  drawing  tlie  charge. 
He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors,  amidst  the  gloom  aud  sorrow 
of  every  United  States  soldier  at  this  post,  and  the  tender  sym- 
piithies  of  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  in  our  neighborhood.  *  *  * 
The  trst  offeruig  of  New  York  of  the  life  of  one  of  her  sons  upon 
the  country's  altar,  his  blood  mingling  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  with 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  men  murdered  at  Baltimore,  will  form  a 
new  bond  of  union  between  us  and  all  loyal  states,  so  that  without 
need  of  further  incentive  to  our  duty,  we  are  spurred  on  by  the 
example  of  the  life  and  death  of  Leonard. 

"  The  other  matter  to  which  the  general  desires  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  troops  is  this :  Wishing  to  establish  the  most  friendly 
relations  between  you  and  this  neighborhood,  the  general  invited 
all  venders  of  supplies  to  visit  our  camp,  and  replenish  our  some- 
what scanty  commissariat.  But,  to  his  disgust  and  horror,  he  finds 
well-authenticated  evidence  thnt  a  private  in  the  Sixth  regiment 
has  been  poisoned,  by  means  of  strychnine  administered  in  the  food 
brought  into  the  camp  by  one  of  these  peddlers.  I  am  happy  to  be 
informed  that  the  man  is  now  out  of  danger.  This  act  will,  of 
course,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  cut  off  all  purchases  from 
unauthorized  persons. 

"  Are  our  few  insane  enemies  among  the  loyal  men  of  Maryland 
prepared  to  wage  war  upon  us  in  this  manner?  Do  they  know 
the  terrible  lesson  of  warfare  they  are  teaching  us  ?  Can  it  be  that 
they  realize  the  fact,  that  we  can  put  an  agent,  with  a  word,  into 
every  household,  armed  with  tliis  terrible  weapon  ?  In  view  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  if  accepted  by  us 
from  their  teaching,  with  every  sentiment  of  devotional  prayer, 
may  we  not  exclaim,  '  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what 
they  do !'  Certain  it  is,  that  any  such  other  attempt,  reasonably 
authentic.ited  as  to  the  persons  committing  it,  will  be  followed  by 
the  swiftest,  surest,  and  most  condign  punishment." 

Such  events  as  this  could  not  but  confirm  the  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  troops,  that  they  were  posted  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  vigilance  of  some  of  the  officers  was  carried  to  a  trouble- 
some extreme.  One  rainy  night,  the  whole  body  of  the  troops, 
seventeen  hundred  in  number,  were  called  to  arms  four  times  by 
false  alarms.  On  the  la'st  occasion,  the  general  in  command  ad- 
dressed a  peculiar  reproof  to  the  officer  whose  inexperience  had 
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given  the  troops  so  mtmj  needless  drenchings.  This  gentleman 
being  a  tailor  by  trade,  the  general  roared  out : 

"  In  God's  name,  Colonel ,  where  are  the  other  eight  ?" 

General  Butler  managed  the  case  of  this  over-zealous,  but  wo- 
fully  ignorant  oflBcer  "\vith  good-natured  tact.  He  opened  a  way 
for  his  quiet  transfer  to  a  clerkship  in  a  custom-house,  where  he 
served  his  country  well. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  General  Butler  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  his  presence  at  the  Relay  House  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  telegraphed  to  General  Scott,  among 
other  things,  that  Baltimore  was  in  the  department  of  Annapolis. 
An  answer  came  back  from  Colohel  Schuyler  Hamilton,  then  on\he 
staff  of  the  lieutenant-general,  which  certainly  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  forbidding  the  movement  contemplated. 

"  General  Scott  desires  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  certain  guilty 
parties  in  Baltimore,  namely,  those  connected  with  the  gims  and 
military  cloths  seized  by  your  troops  (at  the  Relay  House),  as  well 
as  the  baker  who  furnished  supplies  of  bread  for  Harper's  Ferry. 
It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  them,  on  inquiry,  proper  subjects 
for  seizure  and  examination.  He  acknowledges  your  telegram  of 
this  moi'ning,  and  is  happy  to  find  that  Baltimore  is  within  your 
department." 

Later  in  the  day,  arrived  a  second  dispatch  from  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton : — 

"  General  Scott  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  received  in- 
formation, believed  to  be  reliable,  that  several  tons  of  gunpowder, 
designed  for  those  unlawfully  combined  against  the  government, 
are  stored  in  a  church  in  Baltimore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cal- 
houn street,  between  Baltimore  and  Fayette  streets.  He  invites 
your  attention  to  the  subject." 

It  is  said  that  General  Scott,  who  required  much  sleep,  and  who 
was  oppressed  with  a  multiplicity  of  business,  did  not  always  scru- 
tinize very  closely  the  dispatches  sent  in  his  name,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  relate  to  matters  of  mere  detail.  It  may  be  that  the 
meaning  and  tendency  of  these  dispatches  escaped  his  attention. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportimity  at  Annapolis 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  Massachusetts 
brigadier,  was,  certainly,  not  inclined  to  place  any  obstacles  in  his 
way. 
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At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  IStb,  the  rebel  spies  at 
the  Relay  House  felt  sure,  th:it  at  length,  they  were  about  to  hiive 
something  importiint  to  communicate  to  their  employers  at  Biilti- 
more.  Two  trains  of  cars  stood  upon  the  track,  both  headed 
toward  Harper's  Ferry,  both  loaded  with  troops.  One  was  a  short 
train,  with  a  force  of  fifty  men  on  board.  The  other  was  of  im* 
mense  length.  It  cont:iincd  the  whole  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts, 
some  companies  of  the  New  York  Eighth,  and  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, in  all  nine  hundred  men.  The  general's  white  horse,  horses 
for  the  staif  and  artilleiy  were  on  the  train.  When  everytlung  was 
in  readiness,  word  was  brought  to  the  general  that  two  fast  Balti- 
mo#e  trotters  were  harnessed  in  a  stable  near  by,  which  were  to 
convey  the  tidings  of  the  movement  to  Baltimore  the  moment  the 
trains  had  started. 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  the  general. 

The  two  trains  moved  slowly  toward  Harper's  Feny.  The  fast 
nags,  at  the  same  moment,  were  put  on  the  road  to  Baltimore. 
General  Butler  secretly  resolved  to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  tlie  city.  Except  himself  and  a  few  members  of  his  staff, 
every  man  in  the  train  was  ignorant  of  his  real  design. 

Two  miles  from  the  Relay  House,  both  trains  halted  a  while. 
Then  the  smaller  train  Vept  on  *ts  way.  It  was  bound  to  Fred- 
erick, where  the  troops  were  ordered  to  seize  the  millionaire, 
Ross  Winaus,  and  the  machine  then  liguring  ominously  in  the 
newspapers,  or  Winans's  steam  gun ;  a  useless  rattle-trap,  as  it 
proved.  Winans  was  a  thorough-going  traitor,  and  one  who,  from 
his  prodigious  wealth  (fifteen  millions,  it  was  thought),  could  give 
his  fellow  traitors  abundant  aid  and  verv  solid  comfort.  Alreadv, 
he  had  manufactured  five  thousand  pikes  for  the  use  of  the  Balti- 
more mob  against  the  forces  summoned  by  his  coimtry  to  defend  its 
capital.  An  arch-traitor,  and  an  old ;  gray  hairs  did  what  they 
could  to  "  make  his  folly  venerable."  If  ever  treason  was  com- 
mitted, he  had  conunittcd  it;  for  he  had  not  even  the  empty  excuse 
of  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  legislature  oi'  his 
state.  General  Butler  will  interpret  his  orders  with  exact  literal- 
ness,  if  this  hoary-headed  traitor  falls  into  his  hands,  while  he  remains 
in  command  of  the  department  of  Annapolis,  including  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  long  train,  with  its  nine 
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hundred  men,  the  artillery  and  the  horses,  backed  slowly  past  the 
Relay  House  again,  and  continued  backing  until  it  reached  the 
dep5t  at  Baltimore. 

A  thimder-storm  of  singular  character,  extraordinary  both  for  its 
violence  and  its  extent,  hung  over  the  city,  black  as  midnight.  It 
was  nearly  dark  when  the  train  arrived.  No  rain  had  yet  fallen ; 
but  the  who^e  city  was  soon  enveloped  in  rushing  clouds  of  dust. 
Flashes  of  lightning,  vivid,  incessant — peals  of  thunder,  loud  and 
continuous,  jjave  wammg  of  the  coming  deluge.  The  depot  was 
nearly  desei:ed,  and  scarcely  any  one  was  in  the  streets.  By  the 
time  the  troops  were  formed,  it  had  become  dark,  except  when  the 
flashes  of  lightning  illumined  the  scene,  as  if  with  a  thousand 
Drummond  lamps.  This  continuous  change,  from  a  blinding  glare 
of  light  to  darkness  the  most  complete,  was  so  bewildering,  that  if 
the  general  had  not  had  a  guide  familiar  with  the  city,  he  could 
scarcely  have  advanced  from  the  depot.  This  guide  was  Mr.  Robert 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  who,  after 
rendering  valuable  services  to  the  general  elsewhere,  had  joined  him 
at  the  Relay  House,  and  now  volunteered  to  pilot  him  to  Federal 
Hill. 

The  word  was  given,  and  the  troops  silently  emerged  from  the 
depot ;  the  general,  Mr.  Hare,  and  the  staff  in  the  advance.  The 
orders  were,  for  no  man  to  speak  a  needless  word ;  no  drums  to 
beat ;  and  if  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  house,  halt,  arrest  every  in- 
mate, and  destroy  the  house,  leaving  not  one  brick  upon  another. 

When  the  line  had  cleared  the  depot,  the  storm  burst.  Such  tor- 
rents of  rain  I  Such  a  ceaseless  blaze  of  lightning  I  Such  crashes 
and  volleys  of  thunder  I  At  one  moment  the  long  line  of  bayonets, 
the  ranks  of  firm  white  faces,  the  burnished  cannon,  the  horses  and 
their  riders,  the  signs  upon  the  houses,  and  every  minutest  object, 
would  flash  out  of  the  gloom  with  a  distinctness  inconceivable. 
The  next,  a  pall  of  blackest  darkness  would  drop  upon  the  scene. 
Not  a  countenance  appeared  in  any  window ;  for,  so  incessant  was 
the  thunder,  that  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  tread  of  the  men,  the 
rumble  of  the  cannon,  were  not  heard ;  or  if  heard  for  a  moment, 
not  distinguished  ft'om  the  multitudinous  noises  of  the  storm.  As 
the  general  and  his  staff  gained  the  summit  of  Federal  Hill,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  turned  to  look  back 
upon  the  troops  winding  up  the  steep  ascent,  a  flash  of  onequalcd 
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brilliancy  gave  such  startling  splendor  to  the  scene,  that  an  exclam- 
ation of  wonder  and  delight  broke  from  every  lip.  The  troops 
were  formed  upon  the  summit,  the  cannon  were  phmted,  and  Balti- 
more was  their  own. 

Except  a  shanty  or  two,  used  in  peaceful  times  as  a  lager-beer 
garden,  there  was  no  shelter  on  the  hill.  Tlio  men  had  to  stand 
still  in  the  pouring  rain,  with  what  patience  they  could.  When 
the  storm  abated,  scouts  were  sent  out,  who  ferreted  out  a  wood- 
yard,  from  which  thirty  cords  of  wood  were  brought ;  and  soon 
the  top  of  the  hill  presented  a  cheerful  scene  and  picturesque ;  arms 
stacked  and  groups  of  steaming  soldiers  stimding  around  fifty  blaz- 
ing fires,  each  man  revolving  irregularly  on  his  axis,  trying  to  get 
himself  and  his  blanket  drv. 

General  Butler  established  his  head-quarters  in  the  German  shan- 
ty. An  officer,  who  had  been  scouting,  came  to  him  there  in  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  said : 

"  I  am  informed,  general,  that  this  hill  is  mined,  and  that  we  are 
all  to  be  blown  uj)." 

"  Get  a  lantern,"  replied  the  general,  "  and  you  and  I  will  walk 
round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  see." 

They  found,  indeed,  deep  cavities  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  these 
proved  to  be  places  whence  sand  had  been  dug  for  building.  After 
a  thorough  examination,  the  general  said : 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  blown  up ;  but  if  we  are,  there  is  one 
comfort,  it  will  dry  us  all." 

Returning  to  his  shanty,  General  Butler,  still  as  wet  as  water 
could  make  him,  set  about  preparing  his  proclamation. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  he  received  a  note  from  the 
mayor,  which  showed  how  completely  his  movements  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  storm.  The  note  had  been  written  during  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

"  I  have  just  been  informed,"  wrote  the  mayor,  "  that  you  have 
arrived  at  the  Camden  Station  with  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
your  command.  As  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  force  will  create  much 
surprise  in  the  community,  I  beg  to  be  infonned  whether  you  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  remain  at  the  Camden  Station,  so  that  the  police 
may  be  notified,  and  proper  precautions  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace." 

The  mayor  had  not  long  to  wait  for  information.    An  extra  Clip 
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per  of  the  morning,  containing  General  Butler's  proclamation, 
advised  all  Baltimore  of  his  intentions.  That  docmnent  read  as 
follows : 

"PROCLAIVIATION'. 

**DEPAnTMENT   OF  AXNAPOtIS, 

"Federal  Hill,  Baltimore,  i/ay  14,  1861. 

"  A  detachment  of  the  forces  of  the  Federal  government,  under  my  com- 
mand, have  occupied  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  enforcing  res]>ect  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  well  of  the  state, 
if  requested  thereto  by  the  civil  authorities,  as  of  the  United  States  laws, 
which  are  being  violated  within  its  limits  by  some  malignant  and  traitorous 
men ;  and  in  order  to  testify  the  acceptance  by  the  Federal  government, 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  and  all  the  woll-intentioned  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  are  to  be  so  regarded 
and  treated  by  all.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  all  misunderstanding  of  the 
purpose  of  the  government  may  be  prevented,  and  to  set  at  rest  all  un- 
founded, false,  and  seditious  rumors;  to  relieve  all  apprehensions,  if  any  are 
felt,  by  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the  community,  and  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly understood  by  a!l  traitors,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  that  rebellious 
acts  must  cease ;  I  hereby,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Annapolis,  of  which  Baltimore  forms  a  part,  do  now 
command  and  make  known  that  no  loyal  and  well-disposed  citizen  will  bo 
disturbed  in  his  lawful  occupation  or  business;  that  private  property  will 
not  be  interfered  with  bv  the  men  under  mv  command,  or  allowed  to  be  in- 
terfered  with  by  others,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  to  afford  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  in  rebellion  against  the  government  whether  here  or  else- 
where, all  of  which  property,  munitions  of  war,  and  that  fitted  to  aid  and 
support  the  rebellion,  will  be  seized  and  held  subject  to  confiscation,  and, 
therefore,  all  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  report  to  mo  forthwith,  so  that  the  lawfulness  of  their  occupation 
may  be  known  and  understood,  and  all  misconstruction  of  their  doings  may 
be  avoided.  No  transportation  from  the  city  to  the  rebels  of  articles  fitted 
to  aid  and  support  troops  in  the  field  will  be  permitted  ;  and  the  fact  of  such 
transportation,  after  the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  will  be  taken  and 
received  as  proof  of  illegal  intention  on  the  part  of  the  consignors,  and  will 
render  the  goods  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

''  The  government  being  now  ready  to  receive  all  such  stores  and  supplies, 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  contract  for  them  immediately  to  the  owners; 
and  manufacturers  of  such  articles  of  equipment  and  clothing,  and  munitions 
of  war  and  provisions,  are  desired  to  keep  themselves  in  commuuxation 
with  the  commissary-genera],  in  order  that  their  workshops  may  be  em- 
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ployed  for  loyal  purposes,  and  the  artisans  of  the  city  resume  and  cany  on 
their  profitable  occupations. 

**  The  acting  assistant-quartermaster  and  commissary  of  subsistence  of 
the  United  States  here  stationed,  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  and  fur- 
nish, at  fair  prices,  40,000  rations  for  the  use  of  the  anny  of  tlie  United 
States ;  and  further  supplies  will  be  drawn  from  the  city  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  capacity,  if  the  patriotic  and  loyal  men  choose  so  to  furnish  sup- 
plies. 

"  All  assemblages,  except  the  ordinary  police,  of  armed  bodies  of  men, 
other  than  those  regularly  organized  and  commissioned  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  governor  thereof,  for  drill  and 
other  purposes,  are  forbidden  within  the  department. 

**  All  officers  of  the  militia  of  Maryland,  having  command  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  department,  are  requested  to  report  through  their  officers  forth- 
with to  the  general  in  command,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  know  and  dis- 
tinguish the  regularly  commissioned  and  loyal  troops  of  Maryland,  from 
armed  bodies  who  mav  claim  to  be  such. 

*'  The  ordinary  operations  of  the  corporate  government  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  civil  authorities,  will  not  be  interfered  with ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  aided  by  all  the  power  of  the  -commanding  general, 
upon  proper  call  being  made ;  and  all  such  authorities  are  cordially  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  general  in  command,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  proclamation,  so  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  may  be  shown  to 
the  country  to  be  what  she  is  in  fact,  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  laws. 

"  Xo  flag,  banner,  ensign  or  device  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or 
any  of  them,  will  be  permitted  to  be  raised  or  shown  in  this  department ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  either  of  them  by  evil  disposed  persons  will  be  deem- 
ed, and  taken  to  be,  evidence  of  a  design  to  afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  To  make  it  the  more  ajiparent  that  the  govern^ 
raent  of  the  United  States  far  more  relies  upon  the  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  zeal  of  the  good  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  than  upon  any  exhi- 
bition of  force  calculated  to  intimidate  them  into  that  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  the  government  doubts  not  will  be  paid  from  inherent  respect 
and  love  of  order,  the  commanding  general  has  brought  to  the  city  with 
him,  of  the  many  thousand  troops  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  which 
might  be  at  once  concentrated  here,  scarcely  more  than  an  ordinary  guard ; 
and  until  it  fails  him,  he  will  continue  to  rely  upon  that  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  which  have  never  yet  been  found  wanting 
to  the  government  in  time  of  need.  The  general  in  command  desires  to 
greet  and  treat  in  this  part  of  his  department  all  the  citizens  thereof  as 
friends  and  brothers,  having  a  common  purpose,  a  common  loyalty,  and  a 
common  country.    Any  infrp.ctioos  of  the  laws  by  the  troops  under  his 
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ooiOTTiancl,  or  any  disorderly,  iqisoldierlike  conduct,  or  any  interference  with 
private  property,  he  desires  to  have  immediately  reported  to  liini,  and 
pledges  himself  that  if  any  soldier  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  break  those 
laws  that  he  has  sworn  to  defend  and  enforce,  he  shall  be  most  rigorously 
punished. 

*'  The  general  believes  that  if  the  suggestions  and  requests  contained  in 
this  proclamation  are  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  all  good 
and  Union-loving  citizens,  and  peace,  and  quiet,  and  certainty  of  future 
peace  and  quiet  are  thus  restored,  business  will  resume  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, trade  take  the  place  of  dullness  and  inactivity,  efficient  labor  displace 
idleness,  and  Baltimore  will  be  in  fact,  what  she  is  entitled  to  be,  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  nation. 

"  Given  at  Baltimore  the  day  and  year  herein  first  above  written. 

"Benj.  F.  Butleb, 
"  Brigadier-General  commanding  department  ofAnnapoUe,^ 

Not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  peace  occurred.  The  sug- 
gestions and  requests  of  the  general  were  observed.  There  was 
plenty  of  private  growling,  and  some  small,  furtive  exhibitions  of 
disgust,  but  nothing  that  could  be  called  opposition.  Contraband 
gunpowder,  pikes,  arms  and  provisions  were  seized.  The  Union 
flag  was  hoisted  upon  buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  flag  of  treason  nowhere  appeared.  The  camp  equipage  of 
the  troops  was  brought  in,  and  camps  were  formed  upon  the  hill. 
Early  in  the  afternoon.  General  Butler  and  his  staff  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  leisurely  through  the  streets  to  the  Gilmore 
house,  where  they  dismounted,  and  strolled  into  the  dining-room 
and  dined ;  after  which  they  remoimted,  and  enjoyed  a  longer  ride 
in  the  streets,  meeting  no  molestation,  exciting  much  muttered  re- 
m.ark.  General  Butler  does  not  mount  a  horse  quite  in  the  style 
of  a  London  guardsman.  In  mounting  before  the  Gilmore  house, 
across  a  wide  gutter,  he  had  some  little  difBculty  in  bestriding  his 
horse,  which,  a  passing  traitor  observing,  gave  rise  to  the  report, 
promptly  conveyed  to  Washington,  that  the  general  was  drunk 
that  day,  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  Such  a  misfortune  is  it  to 
have  short  legs,  with  a  gutter  and  a  horse  to  get  over.  From  that 
time,  the  soldiers,  in  twos  and  threes,  walked  freely  about  the  city, 
exhilarated,  now  and  then,  by  a  little  half-suppressed  vituperation 
from  men,  and  a  ludicrous  display  of  petulance  on  the  part  of  lovely 
woman.     Often  they  were  stopped  in  the  streets  by  Union  men. 
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who  shook  them  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  them  for  coming 
to  their  deliverance. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  man.  General  Biiller  per- 
formed that  day,  one  of  his  day's  work.  At  night,  exhausted  to  an 
extreme,  for  he  had  not  lain  down  in  forty  hours,  and  racked  with 
headache,  he  ventured  to  go  to  bed ;  leaving  orders,  however,  that 
he  was  to  be  instantly  notified  if  anything  extraordinary  occurred. 
It  perversely  happened  that  many  extraordinary  things  did  occur 
that  night.  Some  important  seizures  were  made ;  some  valuable 
information  was  brought  in ;  many  plausible  rumors  gained  a  hear- 
ing ;  and,  consequently,  the  general  was  disturbed  about  every  half 
hour  during  the  night.  He  rose  in  the  moniing  unrefreshed,  fever- 
ish, almost  sick.  His  feelings  may  be  imagined,  when,  at  half-past 
eight,  he  received  the  following  dispatch  trom  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, dated  May  14th: 

"  Sir, — Your  hazardous  occupation  of  Baltimore  was  made  without 
my  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  without  my  approbation.  It  is  a 
God-send,  that  it  was  without  conflict  of  anns.  It  is,  also,  reported, 
that  you  have  sent  a  detachment  to  Frederick ;  but  this  is  impos- 
sible. Not  a  word  have  I  received  from  you  as  to  either  move- 
ment.    Let  me  hear  from  you." 

This  epistle  was  not  precisely  what  General  Butler  thought  was 
due  to  an  officer  who,  with  nine  hundred  men,  had  done  what 
General  Scott  was  preparing  to  do  with  twelve  thousand.  It  was 
a  damper.  It  looked  like  a  rebuke  for  doing  his  duty  too  wull. 
The  sick  general  took  it  much  to  heart;  not  for  his  own  sake  mere- 
ly ;  he  could  not  but  augur  ill  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  if  a  neat 
and  triumphant  little  audacity,  like  his  march  into  Baltimore,  was 
to  be  rewarded  with  an  immediate  snub  from  head-quarters.  Being 
only  a  militia  brigadier,  he  did  not  clearly  see  how  a  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  without  incurring  some  slight  risk,  now  and  then,  of  a 
conflict  of  arms. 

But  there  was  little  time  for  meditation.  There  were  duties  to 
be  done.  For  one  item,  he  had  Ross  Winans  a  prisoner  in  Fort 
McHenry  ;  his  pikes  and  steam-gun  being  also  in  safe  custody,  with 
other  evidence  of  liis  treason.  He  was  preparing  to  try  Mr.  AVi- 
nans  by  court-martial,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Cameron,  asking  him 
not  to  interfere,  at  least,  not  to  release  him,  until  General  Butlei' 
could  go  to  Washington  and  explain  the  turpitude  of  his  guili.    It 
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was,  and  is,  the  general's  opinion,  that  the  summary  execution  of  a 
traitor  worth  fifteen  millions,  would  have  been  an  exhibition  of 
moral  strength  on  the  purt  of  the  government,  such  as  the  times  re- 
quired. His  guilt  was  beyond  question.  If  there  is,  or  can  be,  such 
a  crime  as  treason  against  the  United  States,  this  man  had  com- 
mitted it,  not  in  language  only,  but  in  overt  acts,  numerous  and 
aggravated.  Mr.  Seward,  I  need  scarcely  say,  took  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  Wint-ns  was  released.  Why  his  pikes  and  his  steam- 
gun  were  not  returned  to  him,  does  not  appear.  A  few  months 
aftor,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him  again  in  confinement. 

Nothing  would  appease  General  Scott  short  of  the  recall  of  Gen- 
eral Butler  from  Baltimore,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Federal  Hill.  General  Butler  was  recalled,  and  General  Cadwal- 
lader  ruled  in  his  stead.  The  troops  were  temporarily  removed, 
and  General  Butler  returned  to  Washington. 

That  the  president  did  not  concur  with  the  rebuke  of  General 
Scott,  was  shown  by  his  immediately  offering  General  Butler  a  com- 
mission as  major-general,  and  the  command  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
That  the  secretary  of  war  did  not  concur  with  it,  I  infer  from  a 
passage  of  one  of  his  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh.  "I  always 
suid,"'  wrote  Mr.  Cameron,  "  that  if  you  had  been  left  at  Baltimore, 
the  rebellion  would  have  been  of  short  duration ;"  a  remark,  the 
full  significance  of  which  may,  one  day,  become  apparent  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  improperly  using 
the  papers  before  me,  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  cabinet 
held  the  opinion,  that  General  Butler's  recall  from  Baltimore  was 
solely  due  to  his  frustration  of  the  sublime  strategic  scheme  of 
taking  the  city  by  the  simultaneous  advance  of  four  columns  of 
three  thousand  men  each. 

The  people  made  known  their  opinion  of  General  Butler's  con- 
duct in  all  the  usual  ways.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, he  was  serenaded,  and  most  abundantly  cheered.  His 
little  speech  on  thits  occasion  was  a  great  hit.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  it  was,  that  it  expressed,  without  exaggeration,  as  with- 
out suppression,  his  habitual  feeling  respecting  the  war  into  which 
the  nation  was  groping  its  way.  He  talked  to  the  crowd  just  as  he 
had  often  talked,  and  talks  to"  a  knot  of  private  friends  : 

"  FELLow-CiTizEifs : — Your  cheers  for  the  old  com  in  on  wealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  rightly  bestowed.    Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  fought 
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for  tho  liberty  of  the  conntry  in  the  revolution  were  the  men  of  Masrachu- 
sctts.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  to  which  I  take  pride  in  now  referring,  that  in 
the  revolution,  Massachusetts  sent  more  men  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  country,  than  all  the  soutliern  colonies  put 
tuijethcr ;  and  in  this  second  war,  if  war  nmst  come,  to  proclaim  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indepeiidoneo  anew,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  establish 
the  Union  and  tho  constitution,  Massachusetts  will  give,  if  necessary,  every 
man  in  her  borders,  ay,  and  woman !  [Cheers.]  I  trust  I  may  be  excused 
for  speaking  thus  of  Massachusetts;  but  I  am  confident  there  are  many 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  whose  hearts  beat  with  proud  memories  of 
the  old  commonwealth.  There  is  this  difference,  I  will  say,  between  our 
soutliern  brothers  and  ourselves,  that  while  we  love  our  state  with  the  true 
love  of  a  son,  we  love  the  Union  and  the  country  with  an  equal  devo- 
tion. [Loud  and  prolonged  applause.]  "Wo  place  no  *  state  rights' 
before,  above,  or  beyond  the  Union.  [Cheers.]  To  us  our  country  is  first, 
because  it  is  our  country  [three  cheers],  and  our  state  is  next  and  second, 
because  she  is  a  part  of  our  country  and  our  state.  [Renewed  applause.] 
Our  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  country,  and  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  our 
state,  are  interwreathed  harmoniously,  and  never  come  in  conflict  nor  clash. 
He  who  does  his  duty  to  the  Union,  does  his  duty  to  the  state;  and  he  who 
does  his  duty  to  the  state  does  his  duty  to  the  Union — •  one  inseparable, 
now  and  for  ever.'  [Renewed  applause.]  As  I  look  upon  this  demonstra- 
tion of  yours,  I  believe  it  to  be  prompted  by  a  love  of  the  common  cause, 
and  our  common  country — a  country  so  great  antl  good,  a  government  so 
kind,  so  beneficent,  that  the  hand  from  which  we  have  only  felt  kindness 
is  now  for  the  first  time  raised  in  chiistisement.  [Applause.]  Many  things 
in  a  man's  life  may  be  worse  than  death.  So,  to  a  government  there  may 
be  many  things,  such  as  dishonor  and  disintegration,  worse  than  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  [Cheers.]  Our  fathers  purchased  our  liberty  and  country 
for  us  at  an  immense  cost  of  treasure  and  blood,  and  by  the  bright  heavens 
above  us,  we  will  not  part  with  them  without  first  paying  the  original  debt, 
and  the  interest  to  this  date  I  [Loud  cheers.]  We  have  in  our  veins  the 
same  blood  as  they  shed ;  we  have  the  same  power  of  endurance,  the  same 
love  of  liberty  and  law.  We  will  hold  as  a  brother  him  who  stands  by  the 
Union  ;  we  will  hold  as  an  enemy  him  who  would  strike  from  its  constella- 
tion a  single  star.  [Applause.]  But,  I  hear  some  one  say,  *  Shall  we  carry 
on  this  fratricidal  war?  Shall  we  shed  our  brothers'  blood,  and  meet  in 
arms  our  brothers  in  the  South  V  I  would  say,  *  As  our  fathers  did  not 
hesitate  to  strike  the  mother  country  in  the  defense  of  our  rights,  so  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  brother  as  they  did  the  mother.'  If  this 
unholy,  this  fratricidal  war,  is  forced  upon  us,  I  say,  *  Woe,  woe  to  them 
who  have  made  the  necessity.  Our  hands  are  clean,  our  hearts  are  i)ure; 
but  the  Union  must  be  preserved  [intense  cheering.  When  silence  was 
restored,  he  continued]  tit  all  hazard  of  money,  and,  if  need  be,  of  every 
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life  this  sid3  the  arctic  regions.  [Cheers.]  If  the  25,000  northern  soldiers 
who  are  here,  are  cut  oiF,  in  six  weeks  50,000  will  take  their  place ;  and  if 
they  die  hy  fever,  pestilence,  or  the  sword,  a  quarter  of  a  million  will  take 
their  place,  till  our  army  of  the  reserve  will  be  women  with  their  broom- 
sticks, to  drive  every  enemy  into  the  gulf.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  liavo 
neither  fear  nor  doubt  of  the  issue.  I  feel  only  horror  and  dismay  for  those 
who  have  made  the  war.  God  help  them  1  we  are  here  for  our  rights,  for 
our  couQtry,  for  our  flag.  Our  faces  are  set  south,  and  there  shall  be  no 
footstep  backward.  [Immense  applause.]  He  is  mistaken  who  supposes 
we  can  be  intimidated  by  threats  or  cooled  by  compromise.  The  day  of 
compromise  is  past. 

^^The  government  must  be  sustained  [cheers] ;  and  when  it  is  sustained, 
we  shall  give  everybody  in  the  Union  their  rights  under  the  constitution,  as 
we  always  have,  and  everybody  outside  of  the  Union  the  steel  of  the  Union, 
till  they  shall  come  under  the  Union.  [Cheers,  and  cries  of  *good,  go 
on.']  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  speech  making ;  but  if  you  will  go 
home  to  your  beds,  and  the  government  will  let  me,  I  will  go  south  fight- 
ing for  the  Union,  and  you  will  follow  me."* 

A  different  scene  awaited  him  the  next  morning  in  the  office  of 
the  lieutenant-general,  respecting  which  it  is  best  to  say  little.  He 
bore  the  lecture  for  half  an  hour  without  replying.  But  General 
Butler's  patience  xmder  miworthy  treatment  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
hausted. It  was  exhausted  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  the  specta- 
cle of  cumbrous  inefficiency  which  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
then  presented,  and  continued  long  to  present,  was  such  as  to 
grieve  and  alarm  every  man  acquainted  with  it,  who  had  also  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  formidable  task  to  which  the  country 
had  addressed  itself.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  relate,  that  General 
Butler,  on  reaching  his  apartment,  was  so  deeply  moved  by  what 
had  passed,  and  by  the  inferences  he  could  but  draw  by  what  had 
passed,  that  he  borst  into  hysteric  sobs,  which  he  found  himself,  for 
some  minutes,  miable  to  repress.  And,  what  was  worse,  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  declining  the  proffered  promotion,  and  going 
home  to  resume  his  practice  at  the  bar.  Not  that  his  zeal  had 
flagged  in  the  cause ;  but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  man  of  enterprise  and  energy  would  be  allowed  to 
do  anything  of  moment  to  promote  the  cause. 
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The  president  had  no  lecture  to  bestow  upon  General  Butler ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  compliment  and  congratulation.  He  urged 
him  to  accept  the  command  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  use  the  same 
energy  in  retaking  Norfolk  as  he  had  displayed  at  Annapolis 
and  Baltimore.  After  a  day's  consideration,  the  general  said  he 
was  willing  enough  to  accept  the  proffered  promotion  and  the 
command  of  the  fortress,  if  he  could  have  tlie  means  of  being 
useful  there.  As  a  base  for  active  operations,  Fortress  Monroe 
was  good ;  he  only  objected  to  it  as  a  convenient  tomb  for  a 
troublesome  militia  general.  Could  he  have  four  Massachusetts 
regiments,  two  batteries  of  field  artillery,  and  the  other  requisites 
for  a  successful  advance?  Not  that  Massachusetts  troops  were 
better  than  others,  only  he  knew  them  better,  and  they  him.  Yes, 
he  could  have  them,  and  should,  and  whatever  else  he  needed  for 
effective  action.  An  active,  energetic  campaign  was  precisely  the 
thing  desired  and  expected  of  him,  and  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  render  such  a  campaign  possible. 
This  being  understood,  he  joyfully  accepted  the  commission  and 
the  command.  General  Butler's  conmiission  as  major-general  dates 
from  May  10th,  two  days  after  his  thunderous  march  into  Biilti- 
more.  He  is  now,  therefore,  in  reality^  the  senior  major-general  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  On  that  day,  General  McClellaa 
and  General  Banks  were  still  in  the  pay  of  their  respective  railroad 
companies ;  General  Dix  was  at  home ;  General  Fremont  was  in 
Europe,  attending  to  his  private  affairs. 

May  20th,  Greneral  Butler  received  orders  from  General  Scott  for 
his  guidance  at  the  scene  of  his  future  labors : 

"You  will  proceed,"  wrote  the  lientenant-general,  "to  Fortress  Monroe 
and  assame  the  command  of  that  post,  when  Colonel  Dimmick  will  limit 
his  command  to  the  re^ar  troops  composing  a  part  of  its  garrison,  but 
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will,  hy  himself  and  his  officers,  give  snch  aid  in  the  instrnction  of  the 
volunteers  as  you  may  direct. 

-  "  Besides  tlie  present  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe,  consisting  of  such  com- 
panies of  regular  artillery,  portions  of  two  Massachusetts  regiments  of 
volunteers,  and  a  regiment  of  Vermont  volunteers,  nine  additional  regi- 
ments of  volunteers  from  New  York  may  soon  be  expected  there.  Only  a 
small  portion,  if  any,  of  these  can  be  conveniently  quartered  or  encamped 
in  the  fort,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  area  of  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  exercises  on  the  ground.  The  nine  additional  regiments  must, 
tlierefore,  be  ^ncamped  in  the  best  positions  outside  of  and  as  near  the 
fort  as  may  be.  For  this  purpose  it  is  hoped  that  a  pine  forest  north  of 
the  fort,  near  the  bay,  may  be  found  to  furnish  the  necessary  ground  and 
shade  for  some  three  thousand  men,  though  somewhat  distant  from  drink- 
ing and  cooking  water.  This,  as  well  as  feed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  camp  on  wheels.  The  quartermaster's  department  has  been 
instructed  to  furnish  the  necessary  vehicles,  casks,  and  draft  animals.  The 
war  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe,  against  a  formidable  army,  provided  with 
an  adequate  siege  train,  is  about  2,500  men.  You  will  soon  have  there,  in- 
side and  out,  near  three  times  that  number.  Assuming  1,500  as  a  garrison 
adequate  to  resist  any  probable  attack  in  the  next  six  months,  or,  at  least, 
for  many  days  or  weeks,  you  will  consider  the  remainder  of  the  force,  un- 
der your  command,  disposable  for  aggressive  purposes  and  employ  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  In  respect  to  more  distant  operations,  you  may  expect  specific  instruc- 
tions at  a  later  date.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the 
following  objects:  1st.  Not  to  let  the  enemy  erect  butteries  to  dnnoy  For- 
tress Monroe ;  2d.  To  capture  any  batteries  the  enemy  may  have  within 
a  half  day's  march  of  you,  and  which  may  be  reached  by  land ;  3d.  The 
same  in  respect  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  at  or  about  Craney  Island,  though 
requiring  water  craft ;  and  4th.  To  menace  and  to  recapture  the  navy 
yard  at  Gosport,  in  order  to  complete  its  destruction,  with  its  contents, 
except  what  it  may  be  practicable  to  bring  away  in  safety.  It  is  expected 
that  you  put  yourself  into  free  communication  with  the  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  naval  forces  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  invite  his  cordial  co-operation 
with  you  in  all  operations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  water,  and  no  doubt 
ho  will  have  received  corresponding  instructions  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

"  Boldness  in  execution  is  nearly  always  necessary ;  but  in  planning  and 
fitting  out  expeditions  or  detachments,  great  circumspection  is  a  virtue.  In 
important  cases,  where  time  clearly  permits,  be  sure  to  submit  your  plans 
and  ask  instructions  from  liigher  authority. 

^^  Communicate  with  me  often  and  folly  on  all  matters  important  to  the 
sei-vice." 
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May  22a*  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  guns  of  the  for- 
tress saluted  General  Butler  as  the  commander  of  the  post ;  and  as 
soon  as  th^  ceremonies  of  his  arrival  were  over,  he  proceeded  to 
look  about  him,  to  learn  what  it  was  that  had  fallen  to  his  share. 
In  the  cour.^e  of  the  day,  he  made  great  progress  in  the  pursuit  ol 
knowledge. 

Fortress  Monroe  is  a  sixty-five  acre  field,  with  a  low,  massive 
stone  wall  around  it ;  big,  black  guns  peering  through  and  over 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of  canal  wound  round  its 
base.  Inside,  are  long  barracks,  hospitals,  a  little  chapel,  trees, 
avenues  of  trees,  gardens,  parade-grounds,  green  lawns,  gravel 
walks ;  and,  m  the  midst,  surrounded  by  trees  and  garden,  a  solid, 
broad,  slate-peaked  mansion,  the  residence  of  the  commander  of  the 
post.  Old  Point  Comfort,  broadening  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to 
form  a  peninsula,  seems  made  to  be  the  site  of  a  fort^  and  such 
it  must  remain  as  long  as  man  wages  war.  Whoever  holds  it,  and 
knows  how  to  use  it,  is  master  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ; 
for  it  either  commands  or  threatens,  and  can  be  used  so  as  to  con- 
trol their  navigable  rivers,  their  harbors,  and  their  railroad  connec- 
tions with  the  South.  The  Southern  Confederacy,  so  called,  must 
have  it,  or  retire  to  the  Gulf.  Without  it,  the  Confederacy  is  noth- 
ing ;  and  the  place  can  only  be  taken  by  a  naval  power  superior 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  or  by  treachery.  If  it  had  been  built 
with  a  prophetic  view  to  the  events  of  the  last  three  years,  the  site 
could  not  have  been  better  selected  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  That  it  has  not  been  used  with  all  the  effect  it  might  have 
been,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  new  commandant,  as  shall  soon  bo 
demonstrated. 

The  country  around  it,  on  the  main  land,  is  level;  the  soil,  as 
Winthrop  describes  it,  a  fine  fertile  loam,  easily  runnmg  to  du&t  as 
the  English  air  does  to  fog ;  the  woods  dense  and  beautiful ;  the 
roads,  miserable  cart  tracks ;  the  cattle  "  scallawags,"  the  people 
ditto ;  the  farm  houses  dilapidated  and  mean ;  such  dens  as  a 
northern  drayman  would  have  disdained,  and  a  hod-carrier  only 
occupied  on  compulsion.  A  country  settled  for  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  but  not  as  pleasant,  nor  as  commodious,  nor  as  popu- 
lated, nor  as  civilized,  as  a  county  of  Minnesota  only  surveyed  ten 
years  ago.  But  many  of  the  people,  though  of  incredibly  con- 
tracted intelligence,  were  kind  and  hospitable,  and,  as  events  have 
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shown,  brave  and  enduring.  If  life  seemed  stagnant  in  that  region, 
there  was  in  it  a  latent  energy  and  force,  which  poor  Winthrop  did 
not  suspect,  but  which,  however  misdirected,  he  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  recognize.  Life  stagnant  is  not  so  fatal  as  life 
wasted  of  its  raw  material 

This  huge  fort  was  one  of  the  hinges  of  the  stable-door  which 
was  shut  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen,  in  the  war  of  1812.  It 
had  never  been  used  for  warlike  purposes,  and  had  been,  usually, 
garrisoned  by  a  company  or  two,  or  three,  of  regular  troops,  who 
paraded  and  drilled  in  its  wide  expanses  with  listless  punctuality, 
and  fished  in  the  surrounding  waters,  or  strolled  about  the  adjacent 
village.  Colonel  Dimmick  was  the  commandant  of  the  post  when 
the  war  broke  out ;  a  faithful,  nobUsminded  officer,  who,  with  his 
one  man  to  eight  yards  of  rampart,  kept  Virginia  from  clutching 
the  prize.  Two  or  three  thousand  volunteers  had  since  made  their 
way  to  the  fortress,  and  were  encamped  on  its  grounds. 

General  Butler  soon  discovered  that  of  the  many  things  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  post,  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  one  only,  namely, 
men.  There  was  not  one  horse  belonging  to  the  garrison;  nor  one 
cart  nor  wagon.  Provision  barrels  had  to  be  rolled  from  the  land- 
ing to  the  fort,  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There  was  no  well  or 
spring  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  but  cisterns  onh',  iilled  with 
rain-water,  which  had  given  out  the  summer  before  when  there 
were  but  four  hundred  men  at  the  post.  Of  ammunition,  he  had 
but  ^ye  thousand  rounds,  less  than  a  round  and  a  half  per  man  of 
the  kind  suited  to  the  greater  number  of  the  muskets  brought  by 
the  volunteers.  The  fort  was  getting  over-crowded  with  troops, 
and  more  were  hourly  expected ;  he  would  have  nine  more  regi- 
ments in  a  few  days.  Room  must  be  found  for  the  new  comers 
outside  the  walls.  He  found,  too,  that  he  had,  in  his  vicinity,  an 
active,  numerous,  increasing  enemy,  who  were  busy  fortifying 
point*'^  of  laud  opposite  or  near  the  fort ;  points  essential  for  his 
purposes.  The  garrison  was,  in  efiect,  penned  up  in  the  peninsula; 
a  rebel  picket  a  mile  distant ;  a  rebel  flag  waving  from  Hampton 
Bridge  in  sight  of  the  fortress;  rebel  forces  preparing  to'liem  in  the 
fortress  on  every  side,  as  they  had  done  Sumter;  rumor,  as  usual, 
magnifying  their  numbers  tenfold.  Colonel  Dimmick  had  been  able 
to  seize  and  hold  the  actual  property  of  the  government;  no  more. 

Water  being  the  most  immediate  necessity,  General  Butler  di* 
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rccted  his  attention,  first  of  all,  to  securing  a  more  trustworthy  sup- 
ply. Can  the  artesian  well  l>e  speedily  linished,  which  was  begun 
long  ago,  and  then  suspended  ?  It  could,  thought  Colonel  de 
llussy,  of  the  engineers,  who,  at  once,  at  the  generaPs  request,  con- 
sulted a  contractor  on  the  subject.  There  was  a  spring  a  mile  from 
the  fortress,  which  furnished  700  gallons  a  day.  Can  the  water  be 
conduct od  to  the  fortress  by  a  temporary  pipe  ?  It  can,  reported 
the  colonel  of  engineers  ;  and  the  general  ordered  it  done.  ]\rean- 
while,  water  from  Baltimore,  at  two  cents  a  gallon.  To-morrow, 
Colonel  Phelps,  with  his  Vermonters,  shall  cross  to  Hampton, 
roconnoiter  the  country,  and  see  if  there  is  good  camping  ground 
in  that  direction ;  for  the  pine  forest  suggested  by  General  Scott 
was  reported  by  Colonel  de  Riissy  to  be  unhealthy  as  well  as 
waterless.  In  a  day  or  two.  Commodore  Stringham,  urged  thereto 
by  General  Butler,  would  have  shelled  out  the  rising  battery  at 
Se  wall's  Point,  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  ordered  away  to  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  harbor.  Already  the  general  had  an  eye 
upon  Xewport  Xews,  eleven  uiilcs  to  the  south,  directly  upon  one 
of  the  roads  he  meant  to  take  by  and  by,  when  the  promised  means 
of  oiTeiisive  warfare  arrived.  Word  was  brought  that  the  enemy 
had  an  eye  upon  it,  too;  an<i  General  Builer  detenuined  to  bo 
there  before  them.  That  rolling  of  barrels  irom  the  landing  would 
never  do ;  on  this  first  day,  the  general  ordered  surveys  and  esti- 
mates for  a  railroad  between  the  wharf  and  the  fortress.  The  men 
were  eating  hard  biscuit :  he  directed  the  construction  of  a  new 
bake-house,  that  thev  mij^ht  have  bread. 

The  next  day,  as  every  one  remembers.  Colonel  Phelps  made  his 
reconnoissance  in  Hampton  and  its  vicinity — not  without  a  show  of 
opposition.  Upon  approaching  the  bridge  over  Hampton  Creek, 
Colonel  Phelps  perceived  that  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  bridge. 
Rushing  forward  at  the  double-quick,  the  men  tore  off  the  burning 
planks  ;ind  quickly  extinguished  the  fire ;  then  marching  into  the 
village,  completed  their  reconnoissance,  and  performed  some  evolu- 
tions for  the  edification  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonel  Phel[)8  met 
there  several  of  his  old  West  Point  comrades,  whom  he  wanied  of 
the  inevitable  failure  of  their  bad  cause,  and  adviseil  them  to  abin- 
don  it  in  time.  The  general  himself  was  soon  on  the  ground,  and 
took  a  ride  of  seven  miles  in  the  enemy's  country  that  afternoon, 
Mtill  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
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One  noticeable  thing  was  reported  by  the  troops  on  their  return. 
It  was,  that  the  negroes,  to  a  man,  were  the  trusting,  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  Union  soldiers.  They  were  all  glee  and  welcome? ; 
and  Colonel  Phelps  and  his  men  were  the  last  people  in  the  world 
to  be  backward  in  responding  to  their  salutations.  No  one  knew 
better  tbtm  he  that  in  every  worthy  black  man  and  woman  in  the 
South  the  Union  could  find  a  helping  friend  if  it  would.  By  what- 
ever free-masonry  it  was  brought  about,  the  negroes  received  the 
impression,  that  day,  that  those  Vermonters  and  themselves  were 
on  the  same  side. 

This  Colonel  Phelps  is  one  of  the  remarkable  figures  of  the  war. 
A  tall,  loose-jointed,  stout-hearted,  benignant  man  of  fifty,  the  soul 
of  honesty  and  goodness.  It  had  been  his  fortune,  before  his  retire- 
ment from  the  army,  to  be  stationed  for  many  years  in  the  South. 
For  the  last  thirty  years,  if  any  one  had  desired  to  test,  with  the  ut- 
most possible  severity,  a  New  Englander's  manhood  and  intelligence, 
the  way  to  do  it  was  to  make  him  an  ofticer  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  station  him  in  a  slave  state.  If  there  was  any  lurk- 
ing atom  of  baseness  in  him,  slavery  would  be  sure  to  find  it 
out,  and  work  upon  it  to  the  corruption  of  the  entire  man.  If 
there  was  even  defective  intelligence  or  weakness  of  will,  as  surely 
as  he  continued  to  live  there,  he  would,  at  last,  be  found  to  have 
yielded  to  the  seducing  influence,  and  to  have  lost  his  moral  sense : 
first  enduring,  then  tolerating,  defending,  applauding,  participating. 
For  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  must  either  debauch  or 
violently  repel  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  live  long  in  the  hourly  con- 
templation of  it.  There  can  be  no  medium  or  moderation.  No 
man  can  hate  slavery  a  little,  or  like  it  a  little.  It  must  either  spoil 
or  madden  him  if  he  lives  with  it  long  enough.  Colonel  Phelps 
stood  the  test;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  long  dwelling  upon 
wrongs  which  he  could  do  nothing  to  redress,  the  long  contempla- 
tion of  suffenng  which  he  could  not  stir  to  i-elieve,  impaired,  in  some 
degree,  the  healthiness,  the  balance  of  his  mind.  He  seemed,  at 
times,  a  man  of  one  idea.  With  such  tenderness  as  his,  such  quick- 
ness and  depth  of  moral  feeling,  it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  go  raving 
mad.  When  the  war  began,  he  was  at  home  upon  his  farm,  a  man 
of  wealth  for  rural  Vermont ;  and  now  he  was  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
commanding  a  regiment  of  three  months'  militia ;  a  very  model  of 
a  noble,  brave,  modest,  and  righteous  warrior,  full  in  the  belief  that 
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the  longed-for  time  of  deliverance  had  come.  It  was  a  strange 
coming  together,  this  of  the  Massachusetts  democrat  and  the  Ver- 
mont abolitionist — both  armed  in  the  same  cause.  General  Butler 
felt  all  the  worth  of  his  new  friend,  and  they  worked  together  with 
abundant  harmony  and  good-will. 

Colonel  Phelps's  reconnoissance  led  to  the  selection  of  a>  spot  be- 
tween Hampton  and  the  fort  for  an  encampment.  The  next  day, 
General  Butler  went  in  person  to  Newport  News,  and,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  taking  coimnand  of  the  post,  had  a  competent  force  at 
that  vital  point,  intrenching  and  fortifying.  Meanwhile,  in  exten- 
sive dispatches  to  head-quarters,  he  had  made  known  to  General 
Scott  his  situation  and  his  wants.  He  asked  for  horses,  vehicles, 
ammunition,  field-artillery,  and  a  small  force  of  cavalry.  Also  (for 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  shore  batteries),  he  asked  for  fifly  surf- 
boats,  "  of  such  construction  as  the  lieutenant-general  caused  to  be 
prepared  for  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  efliciency  and  adapt- 
edness  of  which  has  passed  into  history."  He  asked  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  artesian  well,  and  the  construction  of  the  short  railroad. 
He  justified  the  occupation  of  Newport  News,  on  the  ground  that 
it  lay  close  to  the  obvious  highway,  by  water,  to  Richmond,  upon 
which  already  General  Butler  had  cast  a  general's  eye. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  alter  his  an-ival  at  the  post,  the 
event  occurred  which  will  for  ever  connect  the  name  of  General 
Butler  with  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America. 
Colonel  Phelps's  visit  to  Hampton  had  thrown  the  white  inhabitants 
into  such  alarm  that  most  of  them  prepared  for  flight,  and  many 
left  their  homes  that  night,  never  to  see  them  again.  In  the  confu- 
sion three  negroes  escaped,  and,  making  their  way  across  the 
bridges,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  Union  picket,  saying  that  their 
master,  Colonel  Mallory,  was  about  to  remove  them  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  work  upon  rebel  fortifications  there,  far  away  from  their 
wives  and  children,  who  were  to  be  left  in  Hampton.  They  wore 
brought  to  the  fortress,  and  the  circumstance  was  reported  to  tha 
general  in  the  morning.  He  questioned  each  of  them  separately, 
and  the  truth  of  their  story  became  manifest.  He  needed  laborers. 
He  was  aware  that  the  rebel  batteries  that  were  rising  around  him 
were  the  work  chiefly  of  slaves,  without  whose  assistance  they 
could  not  hjive  been  erected  in  time  to  give  him  trouble.  He 
wished  to  keep  these  men.     The  garrbon  wished  them  kept.     The 
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country  would  have  deplored  or  resented  the  sending  of  them 
away.  If  they  had  been  Colonel  Mallory's  horses,  or  Colonel  Mal- 
lory's  spades,  or  Colonel  Mallory's  percussion  caps,  he  would  have 
seized  thorn  and  used  ihem,  without  hesitation.  Why  not  property 
more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  rebellion  than  any  other  ? 

He  pronounced  the  electric  words,  "  These  men  are  Contraband  \ 
OF  War  ;  set  them  at  work."  ' 

"  An  epigram,"  as  Winthrop  remarks,  "  abolished  slavery  in  I 
the  United  States."  ^he  word  took ;  for  it  gave  the  country  an  \ 
excuse  for  doing  v  it  it  was  longing  to  do.  Every  one  remem- 
bers how  relieve^'  the  "  conservative"  portion  of  the  people  felt, 
w^hen  they  found  that  the  slaves  could  be  used  on  the  side  of  the 
Union,  without  giving  Kentucky  a  new  argument  against  it,  Ken- 
tucky, at  that  moment,  controlling  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. "The  South,"  said  Wendell  Phillips,  in  a  recent  speech, 
"  fought  to  sustain  slavery,  and  the  Xorth  fought  not  to  have  it 
hurt.  But  Butler  pronounced  that  magic  word,  '  contraband,'  and 
summoned  the  negro  into  the  arena.  It  was  a  pom*  word.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  sound  law ;  but  Lord  Chatham  said,  '  mdhis 
liber  hoJHo^  is  coarse  Latin,  but  it  is  worth  all  the  classics.  Con- 
traband is  a  bad  word,  and  may  be  bad  law,  but  it  is  worth  all 
the  Constitution ;  for  in  a  moment  of  critical  emergency  it  sum- 
moned the  saving  elements  into  the  national  arena,  and  it  showed 
the  government  how  far  the  sound  fiber  of  the  nation  extended." 

By  the  time  the  three  negroes  were  comfortably  at  work  upon 
the  new  bake-house,  General  Butler  received  the  following  brief 
epistle,  signed,  "  J.  B.  Carey,  major-acting,  Virginia  volunteers :" 

"  Be  pleased  to  designate  some  time  and  place  when  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  accord  me  a  personal  interview." 

The  general  complied  with  the  request.  In  the  afternoon  two 
groups  of  horsemen  might  have  been  seen  approaching  one  another 
on  the  Hampton  road,  a  mile  from  the  fort.  One  of  these  consisted 
of  General  Butler  and  two  of  his  staff,  Major  Fay  and  Captain 
Ilaggcrty ;  the  other,  of  Major  Carey  and  two  or  throe  friends. 
Major  Carey  and  General  Butler  were  old  political  allies,  liaving 
acted  in  concert  both  at  Charleston  and  at  Baltimore — hard-shell 
democrats  both.  After  an  exchange  of  courteous  salutations,  and 
the  introduction  of  companions,  the  conference  began.  The  conver- 
sation was,  as  nearly  as  can  bo  recalled,  in  these  words : 
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Major  Carey :  "  I  have  sought  this  interview,  sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  upon  wliat  pnnciples  you  intend  to  conduct 
the  war  in  tliis  ncisfhborhood." 

The  general  bowed  his  willingness  to  give  the  information  de- 
sired. 

Major  Carey:  "I  ask,  first,  whether  a  passage  through  the 
blockading  fleet  will  be  allowed  to  the  families  of  citizens  of 
Virginia,  who  may  desire  to  go  north  or  south  to  a  place  of 
safety." 

General  Butler :  "  llie  presence  of  the  families  of  belligerents  is 
always  the  best  hostage  for  their  good  behavior.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  blockade  is  to  prevent  the  admission  of  supplies 
of  provisions  into  Virginia,  while  she  continues  in  an  attitude 
hostile  to  the  government.  Reducing  the  number  of  consum- 
ers would  necessarily  tend  to  the  postponement  of  the  object  in 
view.  Besides,  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  blockade  would 
involve  an  amount  of  labor,  in  the  way  of  surveillance,  to  prevent 
abuse,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  perform.  I  am  imder  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  refusing  the  privilege." 

Major  Carey :  "  Will  the  passage  of  families  desiring  to  go 
north  be  permitted  ?" 

General  Butler:  "With  the  exception  of  an  interruption  at 
Baltimore,  which  has  now  been  disposed  of,  the  travel  of  peaceable 
citizens  through  the  North  has  not  been  hindered  ;  and  as  to  the  iu- 
temal  line  through  Virginia,  your  friends  liave,  for  the  present,  en- 
tire control  of  it.  The  authorities  at  Washington  can  judge  better 
than  I  upon  this  point,  and  travelers  can  well  go  that  way  in  reach- 
ing the  North." 

Major  Cnrey :  "  I  am  informed  that  three  negroes,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Mallory,  have  escaped  within  your  lines.  I  am  Colonel 
Mallory's  agent,  and  have  charge  of  his  ])roperty.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  regard  to  those  negroes  ?" 

General  Butler :  "  I  propose  to  retain  them." 

Major  Carey  :  "  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  set  aside  your  constitu- 
tional obligations  ?" 

General  Butler :  "  I  mean  to  abide  bv  the  decision  of  Virginia, 
as  expressed  m  her  ordinance  of  secession,  passed  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  am  under  no  constitutional  obligations  to  a  foreign 
country,  which  Virginia  now  claims  to  be." 
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Major  Carey :  "  But  you  say,  we  canH  secede,  and  so  you  can 
not  consistently  detain  the  negroes." 

General  Butler :  "  But  you  say,  you  have  seceded,  and  so  you 
can  not  consistently  claim  them.  I  shall  detain  the  negroes  as  con- 
trahaud  of  war.  You  are  using  them  upon  your  batteries.  It  is 
merely  a  question  whether  they  shall  be  used  for  or  agauist  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  though  I  greatly  need  the  labor  which 
has  })rovidentially  fallen  into  my  hands,  if  Colonel  Mallory  will 
come  into  the  fort  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  his  negroes,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  hire  them 
from  him." 

Mnjor  Carey :  "  Colonel  Mallory  is  absent." 

The  interview  here  terminated,  and  each  party,  with  polite  fare- 
well, went  its  way. 

This  was  on  Friday,  May  24.  On  Sunday  morning,  eight  more 
negroes  came  in,  and  were  received.  On  JSionday  morning,  forty- 
seven  more,  of  all  ages ;  men,  women,  and  children ;  several  whole 
families  among  them.  In  the  afternoon,  twelve  men,  good  field 
h-.uids,  arrived.  And  they  continued  to  come  in  daily,  in  tens, 
twenties,  thirties,  till  the  number  of  contrabands  in  the  various 
camps  numbered  more  than  nine  hundred.  A  commissioner  of 
negro  affairs  was  appointed,  who  taught,  fed,  and  governed  them  ; 
who  reported,  after  several  weeks'  experience,  that  they  worked 
well  and  cheerfully,  required  no  urging,  and  perfectly  compre- 
hended him  when  he  told  them  that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to 
freedom  as  himself.  They  were  gentle,  docile,  carefid  and  eflScient 
laborers ;  their  demeanor  dignified,  their  conversation  always 
decent. 

General  Butler's  correspondence  with  the  government  on  this 
subject  is  not  forgotten  ;  but  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  repeated 
here.  He  merely  related  his  interview  with  Major  Carey  m  his 
first  letter  to  General  Scott,  and  asked  for  instructions.  In  his 
second  dispatch,  dated  May  27th,  he  referred  to  the  subject  again. 

"  Since  I  wrote  my  last,"  he  observed,  "  the  question  in  regard 
to  slave  property  is  becoming  one  of  very  serious  magnitude.  The 
inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  using  their  negroes  in  the  batteries,  and 
are  preparing  to  send  their  women  and  children  south.  The  es- 
capes from  them  are  very  numerous,  and  a  squad  has  come  in  this 
morning,  and  my  pickets  are  bringing  their  women  and  children. 
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Of  course  these  can  not  be  dealt  with  upon  the  theory  on  which  I 
do  signed  to  treat  the  services  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  wlio 
miglit  come  within  my  lines,  and  of  which  I  gave  you  a  detailed 
ac(^ount  in  my  last  dispatch. 

"  I  am  in  the  utmost  doubt  what  to  do  with  this  species  of  j)rop- 
erty.  Up  to  this  lime  I  have  had  come  within  my  lines  men  and 
women,  witli  their  children,  entire  families,  each  family  belonging 
to  the  same  owner.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  employ,  as  I 
can  do  very  profitably,  the  able-bodied  persons  in  the  party,  issuing 
proper  food  for  the  support  of  all,  and  charging  against  their  ser- 
vices the  expense  of  care  and  sustenance  of  the  non-laborers,  keep- 
ing a  strict  and  accurate  account  as  well  of  the  services  as  of  the 
expenditures,  having  the  worth  of  the  services,  and  the  cost  of  the 
expenditure  detcrmin.cd  by  a  board  of  survey  herealler  to  be  dc- 
tiiiled.  I  know  of  no  other  m:!nner  in  which  to  dispose  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  questions  connected  therewith.  As  a  matter  of  prop- 
ertv,  to  the  insur^rents  it  ^nll  be  of  verv  oreat  moment,  the  number 
that  I  now  have  amounting,  as  I  am  informed,  to  what  in  good 
times  would  be  of  the  value  of  $60,000. 

"  Twelve  of  these  negroes,  I  am  informed,  have  escaped  from  the 
erection  of  the  batteries  on  Se wall's  Point,  which  fired  oiTmy  expe- 
dition as  it  passed  by  out  of  range.  As  a  means  of  offense,  there- 
fore, in  the  enemy's  hands,  those  negroes,  when  able-bodied,  are  of 
great  importance.  Without  them  the  batteries  could  not  have  been 
erected,  at  least  for  many  weeks.  As  a  military  question,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  deprives  their  master  of  their 
services. 

"  How  can  this  be  done  ?  As  a  political  question,  and  a  question 
of  humanity,  can  I  receive  the  services  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  and 
not  take  the  children  ?  Of  the  humanitarian  aspect  I  have  no  doubt ; 
of  the  ])olitical  one  I  have  no  right  to  judge.  I  therefore  submit 
all  this  tu  your  better  judgment ;  and,  as  these  questions  have  a 
political  aspect,  I  have  ventured,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  wrong  in  so 
doing,  to  duplicate  the  parts  of  my  dispatch  relating  to  this  subject^ 
and  forward  them  to  the  secretary  of  war." 

Tlie  secretary  replied,  ]May  .30th :  "  Your  action  in  respect  to  the 
negroos  who  came  within  your  lines,  from  the  service  of  the  rebels, 
is  approved,  llie  department  is  sensible  of  the  embarrassments, 
which  must  surround  officers  conduoting  military  operations  iu  a 
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State,  by  the  laws  of  which  slavery  is  sanctioned.  The  govern- 
ment can  not  recognize  the  rejection  by  any  state  of  its  federal  obli- 
gation ;  resting  upon  itself,  among  these  federal  obligations,  how- 
ever, no  one  can  be  more  important  than  that  of  suppressing  and 
dispersing  any  combination  of  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  over 
throwing  its  whole  constitutional  authority.  WhUe,  therefore,  you 
will  permit  no  interference,  by  persons  under  your  command, 
with  the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws 
of  any  state,  you  will  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  any  state  within 
which  your  military  operations  are  conducted,  remain  under  the 
control  of  such  armed  combinations,  refrain  from  surrendering  to 
alleged  masters  any  persons  who  come  within  your  lines.  You 
will  employ  such  persons  in  the  services  to  which  they  will  be  best 
adapted,  keeping  an  account  of  the  labor  by  them  performed,  of 
the  value  of  it,  and  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance.  The  ques. 
tion  of  their  final  disposition  will  be  reserved  for  future  determina- 
tion." 

So  the  matter  rested  for  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
events  revived  the  question.  Meanwhile,  General  Butler  was  ob- 
servant of  the  conduct  and  the  character  of  the  negroes,  and  had 
divers  reflections  upon  the  tendency  of  the  patriarchal  institution. 
The  negroes  accepted  readily  enough  their  new  name  of  Contra- 
bands, without  being  able  to  get  any  one  to  answer  intelligibly 
their  frequent  question,  why  the  white  folks  called  them  so. 

Many  strange  scenes  occurred  in  connection  with  this  flight  of 
the  negroes  to  "Freedom  Fort,"  as  they  styled  it ;  for  one  of  which, 
perhaps,  space  may  be  spared  here.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  one 
of  those  ancient  Virginia  homes  suddenly  desolated  by  the  war. 
Major  Winthrop,  I  should  premise,  had  now  arrived  at  the  fortress. 
He  came  just  in  time  to  take  the  place  of  military  secretary  to  the 
general  commanding,  which  had  been  vacant  only  a  day  or  two,  and 
was  now  a  happy  member  of  the  general's  family,  winning  his  rapid 
way  to  all  hearts.  I  mention  him  here  because  his  comrades  remem- 
ber how  intensely  amused  he  was  at  the  interview  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. K  he  had  lived  a  few  days  longer  than  he  did,  he  would 
probably  have  told  it  himself,  in  his  bnef,  bright,  graphic  manner. 
The  office  of  the  general  at  head-quarters  was  the  place  where  the 
scene  occurred. 

Enter,  an  elderly,  grave,  church-warden  looking  gentleman,  ap- 
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parcntly  oppressed  with  care  or  grief.  Ho  was  recognized  as  a 
respectable  •farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  the  owner,  so  called,  of 
thirty  or  forty  negross,  and  a  farm-house  in  the  diliipid:ited  style 
of  architecture,  which  might  be  named  the  Virginian  Order.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  tiible,  he  announced  his  name  and  business.  He  said 
he  had  come  to  ask  the  officer  commanding  the  post  for  the  return 
of  one  of  his  negroes — only  one ;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
circumstances  upon  which  he  based  his  modest  request.  But  he 
told  his  tale  in  a  manner  so  measured  and  woful,  revealing  such  a 
curious  ignorance  of  any  other  world  than  the  little  circle  of  ideas 
and  persons  in  which  he  had  moved  all  his  life,  with  such  naive  and 
comic  simplicity,  that  the  hearers  found  it  impossible  to  take  a  se- 
rious view  of  his  really  lamentable  situation.  He  proceeded  in 
something  like  these  words : — 

"  I  have  always  treated  my  negroes  kindly.  I  supposed  they  loved 
me.  Last  Sunday,  I  went  to  church.  When  I  returned  from 
church,  and  entered  into  my  house,  I  called  Mary  to  take  oft'  my 
coat  and  hang  it  up.  But  ]Mary  did  not  come.  And  again  I  called 
Mary  in  a  louder  voice,  but  I  received  no  answer.  Then  I  went 
into  the  room  to  iind  Mary,  but  I  found  her  not.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  I  went  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  kitchen.  I  went  into  the  garden.  There  was  no  one  in  the  gai^ 
den.  I  went  to  the  negro  quarters.  There  was  no  one  at  the  ne- 
gro quarters.  All  my  negroes  had  departed,  sir,  while  I  was  at 
the  house  of  God.  Then  I  went  back  again  into  my  house.  And 
soon  there  came  to  me  James,  who  has  been  my  body-servant  for 
many  years.  And  I  said  to  Jameq : 
" '  James,  what  has  happened  ?' 

"  And  James  said,  '  All  the  people  have  gone  to  the  fort.' 
" '  While  I  was  gone  to  the  house  of  God,  James  ?' 
"  And  James  said,  '  Yes,  master ;  they're  all  gone.' 
"  And  I  said  to  James,  '  Why  didn't  you  go  too,  James  V 
"  And  James  said,  '  Master,  I'll  never  leave  you.' 
" '  Well  James,'  said  I,  '  as  there's  nobody  to  cook,  see  if  you 
can  get  me  some  cold  victuals  and  some  whisky.' 

"  So  James  got  me  some  cold  victuals,  and  I  ate  them  with  a 
heavy  heart.     And  when  I  had  eaten,  I  said  to  James  : 

"  '  James,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  stay  here.    Let  us  go  to  your 
mistress.' 
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"  His  mistress,  sir,  had  gone  away  from  her  home,  eleven  miles, 
fleeing  fVom  the  dani^ers  of  the  war. 

"'And,  so,  James,'  said  I,  'harness  the  best  horse  to  the  cart, 
and  put  into  the  cart  our  best  bed,  and  some  bacon,  and  some  com 
meal,  and,  James,  some  whisky,  and  we  will  go  anto  your  mis- 
tress.' 

"  And  James  did  even  as  I  told  him,  and  some  few  necessaries 
besides.  And  we  started.  It  was  a  heavy  load  for  the  horse.  I 
trudged  along  on  foot,  and  Jiimes  led  the  horse.  It  was  late  at 
night,  sir,  when  we  arrived,  and  I  said  to  James : 

"  '  James,  it  is  of  no  use  to  unload  the  cart  to-night.  Put  the 
horse  into  the  barn,  and  unload  the  cart  in  the  morning.' 

"  And  James  said,  '  Yes,  master.' 

"  I  met  my  wile,  sir ;  I  embraced  her,  and  went  to  bed ;  and,  not- 
withstanding my  troubles,  I  slept  soundly.  The  next  morning, 
James  was  gone  !  Then  I  came  here,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw, 
wlien  I  got  here,  was  James  peddling  cabbages  to  your  men  out  of 
that  very  cart." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  listeners  had  managed  to  keep  their  coimte- 
nances  under  tolerable  control.  But  the  climax  to  the  story  was 
drawled  out  in  a  manner  so  lugubriously  comic,  that  neither  the 
general  nor  the  staiF  could  longer  conceal  their  laughter.  The  poor 
old  gentleman,  unconscious  of  any  but  the  senous  aspects  of  his 
case,  gave  them  one  sad,  reproachful  look,  and  left  the  fort  with- 
out uttering  another  word.     He  had  fallen  upon  evil  times. 

General  Butler,  meanwhile,  had  been  studying  the  country  around 
him  with  a  true  general's  eye.  His  dispatches  to  head-quarters 
teem  with  evidence  that,  inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  business  of 
waging  war,  he  comprehended  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
his  position.  The  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind  was,  that  the 
way  to  Richmond  was  by  the  James  river — not  through  the  mazes 
of  Manassas  and  the  wilderness  beyond  him.    Hear  him : 

May  27,  the  fourth  day  of  his  command :  "  The  advantages  of 
N^ewport  News  are  these :  There  are  two  springs  of  very  pure 
water  there.  The  bluff  is  a  fine,  healthy  situation.  It  has  two 
good,  conmiodious  wharves,  to  which  steamers  of  any  draft  of 
wratcr  may  come  up  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  It  is  as  near  any 
point  of  operation  as  Fortress  Monroe,  where  we  are  obliged  to 
lighten  all  vessels  of  draft  over  ten  feet,  and  have  but  one  whai-f. 
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The  News,  upon  whioh  I  })r()i)0!j^e  to  have  a  xrater  battery  of  four 
eight-inch  guns,  commands  the  ship  channel  of  J.mies  river,  and  a 
force  there  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  Richmond.  My  next  point 
of  operation,  I  propose,  sliall  be  Pig  Pomt  battery,  which  is  exactly 
opposite  the  News,  commanding  Nansemond  river.  Once  in  com- 
^mand  of  that  battery,  which  I  believe  can  easily  be  turned,  I  can 
then  advance  along  the  Nnnscmond  and  easily  take  Suftblk,  and 
there  either  hold  or  destroy  tlie  railroad  connection  both  betwecTi 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and  between  Norfolk  and  the  South. 
With  a  perfect  blockade  of  Elizfibeth  river,  and  taking  and  holding 
Sulfolk,  and  i>erha])s  York,  Norfolk  will  be  so  perfectly  hemmed  in, 
that  starvation  will  cause  the  surrender,  without  risking  an  attack 
on  the  strongly  fortilied  intrenchments  around  Norfolk,  with  great 
loss,  and  perhaj)s  defeat.  If  this  plan  of  ojxjrations  does  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  lieutenant-general,  I  would  be  glad  of  his  in- 
structions speciiically.  If  it  is  desirable  to  move  on  Richmond, 
James  and  York  rivers,  both  thus  held,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
eligible  routes.  I  have  no  co-operation,  substantially,  by  the  navy, 
the  only  vessels  now  here  being  the  Cumberland  and  the  Harriet 
Lane ;  the  former  too  unwieldy  to  get  near  shore  to  use  her  bat- 
tery ;  the  other  so  light  in  her  battery  as  not  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  single  battery  of  the  rebels.  I  have  great  need  of  surf-boats 
for  sea-coast  and  river  advances,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  mat- 
ter again  to  you." 

June  4 — eight  days  later.  "  I  have  here,  altogether,  about  six 
thousand  effective  men.  I  am,  as  yet,  without  transportation  or 
surf-boats,  which  I  must  have,  in  order  to  make  a  movement.  *  * 
I  am  preparing  myself,  however,  to  be  able  to  land,  by  causing  one 
regiment,  at  least,  to  be  drilled  in  embarkuig  in  and  landing  from 
boats.  I  have  also  sent  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susqnehannah,  to 
charter  or  purchase  ten  of  a  kind  of  boat  which,  I  am  informed  by 
a  gentleman  connected  "with  the  squadron,  will  be  the  best  possible, 
excepting  regularly  constructed  surf-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing troops." 

June  6.  "  The  intrenchments  at  Newport  News  will  have  been 
completed  by  the  time  this  report  reaches  you,  and  the  place  is 
really  very  strong.  A  battcvy  of  four  eight-inch  columbiads  will 
comman<l  the  channel  of  the  river  upon  one  side,  but  still  leaves 
open  the  channel  on  the  Nansemond  side.     On  that  side,  as  you  will 
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perceive,  is  Pig  Point,  upon  which  the  rebels  have  erected  bat^ 
teries,  which  they  are  striving  now  to  finish,  mounting  seven 
guns,  thirty-twos  and  forty-fours.  If  we  were  in  possession  of  Pig 
Point,  the  James  and  Nansemond  would  be  both  under  our  control, 
and  the  services  of  our  blockading  vessels  might  be  dispensed  with, 
which  are  now  required  to  prevent  water  commmiication  between 
Richmond  :i:id  Williamsburgh,  and  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
My  proposition  is,  therefore,  to  make  a  combined  land  and  naval 
attack  upon  Pig  Point,  and  endeavor  to  carry  the  batteries,  both 
by  turning  them,  and  by  direct  attack  upon  the  naval  force.  If  wo 
succeed,  then  to  intrench  ourselves  there  with  what  speed  we 
may,  and  re-establish  the  battery.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  push 
on,  witli  the  same  flotilla  of  boats  with  which  we  landed,  up  the 
Nansemond,  which  is  navigable  for  boats,  and,  I  believe,  light- 
draught  steamers,  to  Suffolk,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  When 
once  there,  the  conunanding  general's  familiarity  with  the  country'' 
(his  native  region),  *'or  a  glance  at  the  map,  will  show  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  all  the  railroad  communication  between  Richmond, 
Petersburgh  and  Norfolk,  and  also  of  the  great  shore  line  con- 
necting Virginia  with  North  Carolina,  via  Weldon,  by  which  the 
guns  taken  at  the  navy  yard  will  be  sent  south,  whenever  opera- 
tions in  that  direction  demand. 

"  By  going  eight  and  a  half  miles  further  by  the  Jericho  Canal, 
we  enter  Drummond  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  some  six  miles  by  four. 
From  this  lake  the  feeders  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  may  be 
cut,  aiid  that  means  of  transport  cut  off.*  Once  at  Suffolk,  with 
three  lines  of  the  enemy's  communication  cut  off,  Norfolk  must  fall 
with  hei-  own  weight.  Starvation,  to  be  brought  on  simply  by 
gathering  up  the  provisions  of  Princess  Anne  County,  will  make 
her  batteries  and  the  theft  of  the  navy  yard  guns  substantially 
valueless,  and  will  save  many  lives  which  would  be  otherwise  spent 
in  their  reduction. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  the 
project,  the  advantages  of  which  I  may  have  painted  with  too  much 
couleur  d.  yose* 

"  I  do  not  recognize  as  among  the  most  formidable  the  reduction 
of  Pig  Point  battery,  as  there  is  plenty  of  depth  of  water  witliin 
])oint-blank  range,  to  float  the  Cumberland ;  but  tlie  battery  once 
rjtluced,  ther:  mast  be  a  pretty  active  march  on  Suffolk  to  prevent 
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troublesome  foitifications  there,  which  I  believe  have  not  yet  been 
undertaken 

"  If  I  am  right  in  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  this  position, 
then  I  must  expect  all  the  force  of  the  rebels,  both  from  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  brought  thither  by  railroad,  to  be  precipitated  upon 
me,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  the  open  field.  Could  they  do 
otherwise  ?  Norfolk  would  be  hemmed  in.  Am  I  able  to  with- 
stand such  an  attack,  between  two  forces  which  may  act  in  con- 
junction, with  the  necessary  drafts  from  my  forces  to  keep  open  the 
line  of  communication  by  the  Nan^omond  witli  Newport  News, 
which  v/ould  then  be  the  right  flank  of  my  base  of  oporntii^ns  ? 
All  these  questions,  much  more  readily  comprehended  by  the  geue- 
ral-m-chicf  than  by  myself,  with  the  tliousand  suggestions  that  will 
at  once  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  are  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

"  May  I  ask  for  full  and  explicit  instructions  upon  the  matter  ?" 

This  was  the  scheme.  It  meant.  Begin  the  war  here.  Strike  at 
Richmond  from  f/u's  point.  Sever  Virginia  from  the  South,  by 
darting  /icjice  upon  lier  railroad  centers.  Make  war  where  your 
navy  can  co-operate.  Use  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
given  you,  and  which  Colonel  Dinmiick  presen-ed.  Don't  sit  there 
in  Washington,  puttering  upon  forts  and  defenses,  listening  anxious- 
ly to  the  roar  from  the  North,  "  On  to  Richmond  ;"  but  give  the 
enemy  something  to  do  elsewhere,  far  away  from  your  capital  .ind 
your  sacred  things,  yet  made  near  to  j/ou  by  your  command  of  the 
sea. 

General  Butler's  plans  might  not  have  been  completely  success- 
ful ;  but  if  they  had  been  adopted  we  should  have  had  no  Bull 
Run  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  Merrimac — ^the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  peninsular  campaign.  Other  disasters  we  might  have  suffered, 
but  surely  nothing  so  bad  as  Bull  Run  and  the  Merrimac,  the  most 
costly  calamities  that  ever  befell  a  country. 

The  reply  to  General  Butler's  eager  dispatches  present  to  us  a 
curious  study.  The  reader  must  make  what  he  can  of  it.  Date, 
June  10th  : 

"  Sir, — Your  letters  of  the  1st  and  6th  instant  are  received.  The 
general-in-chief  desires  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  he  highly  com- 
mends your  zeal  and  activity,  which  oblige  the  enemy  to  strengthen 
his  cimps  and  posts  in  your  vicinity,  and  hold  him  constauUy  on 
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the  filcrt.  The  principal  vahie  of  your  movement  upon  S:rfiblk  is, 
that  it  would  be  the  easiest  route  to  the  Gosport  Navy  Y.-ird,  and 
the  objects  (including  many  ships  of  war)  whidi  our  j)eople  on  the 
former  occasion  left  undestroyed.  The  possession  of  Norfolk  in  it- 
self is  of  no  importance  whilst  we  blockade  Hampton  Roads ;  but 
the  destruction  of  the  railroads  leading  from  that  city,  as  flir  as  you 
mjiy  find  it  practicable,  would  be  a  valuable  coercive  mensure. 
The  naval  commander  should  aid  you  in  the  collection  of  boats, 
and  the  secretary  oi*  war  has  said  that  he  would  cause  some  eighty 
horses  to  be  bought  and  shipped  to  you  for  a  light  battery." 

These  \\  ere  the  "full  and  explicit  instructions"  for  which  General 
Butler  had  written.  He  must  have  been  puzzled  to  decide  whether 
the  letter  was  desigiuid  to  sanction  or  discourage  his  enterprise. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  see  what  the  naval  commander  could  do  in  the 
way  of  providing  thj  requisite  number  of  boats.  If,  however,  the 
words  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  equivocal,  his  conduct  was 
not.  No  horses  wtjre  sent,  nor  Imttery  of  field  artillery,  nor  vehicles, 
nor  cavalry,  nor  boats.  No  objection  to  the  railroad,  the  artesian 
well,  the  bake-hous'*,  the  intrenclied  camps ;  but  whatever  was 
needful  for  an  advance  bevond  half  a  dn.v's  march  was  withheld. 
iSucIi  was  the  scarcity  of  horses  that  the  troops  were  constantly  i«ccn 
drawhig  wagon  loads  of  supplies.  A  reporter  writes :  "A  picture 
in  the  drama  of  the  camp  has  this  moment  passed  my  quarters.  It 
is  a  gang  of  the  Massachusetts  boys  hauling  a  huge  military  wagon, 
loaded.  They  have  struck  up  '  The  Red,  White  and  Blue.'  They 
believe  in  it,  and  consequently  render  it  with  true  patriotic  inspira- 
tion. They  pause  and  give  three  rousing  cheers ;  and  now  they 
dash  off  like  firemen,  which  they  are,  shouting  and  thmidering  along 
at  a  pace  that  makes  the  drowsy  horses  they  pass  prick  up  their 
ears."  To  supply  the  most  pressing  occasions,  General  Butler  had 
nine  horses  of  his  own  brought  from  Lowell,  and  these  were  all  he 
had  for  the  public  service  for  more  than  two  months.  Another 
reporter  w^rites,  June  28th :  "  Among  the  passengers  on  board  the 
steamer  to  the  fortress  was  Colonel  Butler,  brother  of  the  general, 
who  went  to  Washington  last  week  to  get  orders  for  the  purchase 
of  horses,  without  which  not  a  single  step  can  be  made  in  advance, 
simply  because  the  forces  here  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  means 
of  transportation.  He  got  orders  and  succeeded  in  buying  one 
h'.iJidrcd  and  thirty-five  very  good  horses,  mainly  in  Baltimore, 
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whereupon  the  government  immediately  sent  up  and  took  one  Iiun- 
dred  of  them  for  the  artillery  service  at  Washington.  This  was 
pretty  sharp  practice,  and  gives  rise  to  comment  on  the  inability  of 
the  authorities  at  the  capital  to  see  anything  but  Washington 
worthy  of  a  moment's  thought  in  connection  \^dth  the  present  war." 

The  state  of  things  certainly  gave  rise  to  comment,  as  the  replies 
of  official  persons  in  Washington  to  General  Butler's  solicitations, 
abundantly  show.  One  gentleman,  who  was  necessarily  acquainted 
with  all  that  was  going  on  at  the  seat  of  government,  expressed 
himself  with  remarkable  freedom  in  a  letter  to  our  general. 

June  8th,  "  I  received  your  letter  and  dispatch,  and,  contrary  to 
your  orders,  I  read  both  to  the  president,  under  the  seal  of  conii- 

dence,  however.     I  have  told  him  that  would  never  let  you 

have  any  troops  to  make  any  great  blow,  and  I  read  the  dispatch 
to  show  that  1  understood  my  man.    He  intended  to  treat  you  as  he 

did ,  and  as  he  has  always  treated  those  whom  he  knew  would 

be  eflective  if  he  gave  them  the  means,  retaining  everj-thing  in  his 
own  power  and  under  his  own  immediate  control,  so  as  to  monop- 
olize all  the  reputation  to  be  made. 

"  I  have  been  a  little  afraid  lest  you  might  attempt  more  than 
your  means  justified,  under  the  impression  that  you  would  other- 
wise disappoint  the  country.  But  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you 
Lave  not  made  this  mistake.  You  must  work  on  patiently  till  yo:i 
feel  yourself  able  to  do  the  work  you  attempt,  and  not  play  into 
your  enemies'  hands,  or  those  of  the  miserable  do-nothuigs  here,  by 
attempting  more  than  in  your  cool  judgment  the  force  you  have  cm 
effect.  Yon  will  gradually  got  the  means,  and  then  you  may  make 
an  effective  blow.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  the  difficulties  increase 
as  your  force  increases,  if  not  more  rapidly.  We  have  forty  thou- 
sand men,  I  believe,  and  provisions  and  transportation  enough  to 
take  them  to  Richmond  any  day,  and  yet  our  lines  do  not  extend 
five  miles  into  Virginia,  where  there  are  not^  in  my  opinion,  men 
enough  to  oppose  the  march  of  half  the  number  to  Richmond. 
Old  is  at  with  20,000  men,  and  is  moving  as  cau- 
tiously toward  the  Potomac  as  if  the  banks  were  commanded  by  an 
army  of  Bonaparte's  best  legions,  instead  of  a  mob,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  men  who  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  desert  a  flng 
they  detest.  This  war  will  last  forever  if  somethijig  does  not  hap- 
pen to  unseat  old .    in  the  West,  with  00,000  men  under 
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canvas,  bas  not  made  a  movement  exoept  let  a  few  re^mcnts  march 
up  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  people.  So  we  go.  Congress  will  probably  catch  us  without 
our  having  performed  any  service  worthy  of  the  great  force  we 
have  under  pay." 

"  I  grumble  this  way  all  the  time,  and  to  every  body,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  eontributo  to  push  on  the  colunm.  I  am  very  much  in 
hopes  we  shall  be  pushed  into  action  by  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
l>le,  if  not  by  our  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  cause  we  have 
taken  in  hand." 
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When  this  letter  reached  the  fortress,  General  Butler  was  im- 
mersed in  the  last  details  of  a  movement,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
show  him,  and  show  the  country,  tliat  sitting  in  an  office  arranging 
a  masterly  plan  of  action  is  one  thing,  and  the  successful  execution 
of  the  same  is  another.  His  correspondent  read  the  answer  to  his 
letter  in  the  newspapers ;  first  with  exultation,  then  with  bewilder- 
ment, lastlv  with  dismav.  For  the  news  of  Great  Bethel  came  to 
us  as  so  much  of  the  news  of  the  war  has  come ;  first,  in  enormous 
flattering  lies ;  secondly,  in  exaggerated  contradictory  rumors  of 
disaster ;  finally,  and  gradually,  in  a  dim  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

"  Severe  engagement  near  Fortress  Monroe — Two  hours'  fight 
at  Big  Bethel — ^Terrible  mistake  of  the  Seventh  and  Third  regi- 
ments— Masked  batteries  of  Kifled  Cannon  open  on  our  troops — 
Twenty-five  killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded — Withdrawal  from 
.he  Field — ^Renewal  of  the  Battle  by  General  Butler — The  Rebel 
batteries  Captured,  and  One  Thousand  Prisoners  taken." 
Thus  was  the  disaster  first  Heralded.    Then  came  news,  that  our 
nfortunate  regiments  had  been  hurled  upon  a  battery  armed  with 
irty  pieces  of  rifled  cannon,  protected  in  front  by  an  impassable 
eek,  from  which,  after  standing  "a terrific  fire"  for  an  hour  and  a 
If,  tl.ey  had  recoiled,  with  a  loss,  variously  stated,  from  twenty- 
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^ve  to  a  hundred.  Othor  accounts  assured  us  that  our  men  were 
on  the  point  of  taking  the  battery,  when  an  order  came  from  some 
unknown  source  to  retire. 

The  whole  truth  jibout  Great  Bethel  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anywhere  pubhshed.  Mr.  Pollard's  rebel  account  is  a  little 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  which  I  have  seen;  though,  of 
course,  it  is  distorted  by  the  insanity  of  hatred  conmion  to  all  our 
*'  Southern  brethren."*  Our  ''  Southern  brethren"  excel  in  the 
business  of  hating  through  constant  practice.  Mr.  Pollard  would 
have  been  a  man  of  honor  and  truth  if  he  had  been  reared  five  de- 
grees north  of  Richmond.  As  it  is,  he  only  escapes  being  one, 
when  certain  imaginary  beings,  whom  he  names  Vankees^  are  the 
theme  of  his  vigorous  pen. 

The  aftair  of  Great  Bethel  liappened  thus : 

The  forced  inaction  of  General  Butler  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  enemy  bolder  in  approaching  his  lines.  They  would  send  par- 
ties from  Yorktown,  who  would  come  down  within  sight  of  the 
Union  pickets  near  Hampton,  and  seize  both  Union  men  and  ne- 
groes, conscripting  the  former,  using  the  latter  on  their  batteries. 
JMajor  Winthrop,  always  on  the  alert,  learned  from  a  contraband, 
George  Scott  by  name,  that  the  rebels  had  established  themselves 
at  two  points  between  Yorktown  and  the  fort,  where  they  had 
thrown  up  intrenchments,  and  whence  they  nightly  issued,  seizing 
and  plundering.  George  Scott  described  the  localities  with  perfect 
correctness,  and  Winthrop  himself,  accompanied  by  George  repeat- 
edly reconnoitered  the  road  leading  to  them.  On  one  point  only 
was  the  negro  guide  mistaken :  he  thought  the  rebels  were  two 
thousand  in  number;  wheieas,  when  he  saw  them,  five  hundred 
was  about  their  force.  They  had  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  two  Bethels  on  the  day  of  the  action,  but  not  more  than  live 
hundred  took  part  in  it ;  the  rest  having  arrived,  on  a  run,  from 
Yorktown  while  the  "  battle"  was  proceeding,  and,  before  they  had 
recovered  breath,  it  was  over. 

Major  Winthrop  reported  to  General  Butler,  who  resolved  to  at 
tempt  the  capture  of  the  two  posts.  His  orders  restricted  him  to 
advances  of  half  a  day's  march.  Great  Bethel  being  nine  miles 
distant,  might  be  considered  within  the  limit. 

•  "Flrtt  yew  of  the  war/'    Kew  York  Edition,   p.  77. 
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Now,  all  w.is  excitement  aad  activity  at  head-qunrtcrs — no  one 
BO  h:i])py  a«i  Vv'intliio}»,  who  threw  himself,  he.irt  and  soul,  into  the 
allliir.  Thiy  first  rorji  plan  of  the  expedition,  drawn  up  in  his  own 
h.'.nd,  lies  before  me;  brief,  hasty,  collopial,  interlined;  resem- 
blinfx  the  lir?t  sketch  of  an  "article"  or  a  story  ;  such  as,  doubtless, 
he  had  often  dashe<l  upon  paper  at  Stiten  Island. 

PLAN   OF  ATTA(^K   HY   TWO  DETACHMENTS  UPON  LITTLE 

I5KTIIEL   AND   mVx   HETilEL 

A  rcfrimont  or  battalion  to  march  from  Newport  News,  and  a  regiment 
to  m.'irrh  from  Camp  Hamilton— i)wrye/iV.  Kach  will  he  supported  by  suf- 
ficient reserves  uudei"  arms  in  canjp,  and  witli  ndvanced  guards  out  on  the 
road  ol'  march. 

Duryea  to  push  out  two  pickets  at  10  p.  m.  ;  one  two  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  on  the.  county  road,  but  not  so  far  as  to  alarm  the 
enemy.  This  is  important.  Second  pi<*ket  lialf  as  far  as  the  first.  I;oth 
jiickets  to  keep  as  mncli  out  of  si;xht  as  possible.  No  one  whatever  to  bo 
allowed  to  pass  out  through  their  lines.  Persons  to  bo  allowed  to  pass  in- 
ward toward  Hampton — unless  it  appears  that  they  intend  to  go  rounda- 
bout and  dod;;e  through  to  the  front. 

-\t  Ji2,  midnight,  C'olom'l  l>uryea  will  march  liis  regiment,  with  filleeu 
rounds  cartridges,  on  the  county  road  towards  Little  IJethel.  h^cows  will 
be  i»rtAided  to  Terry  tliem  across  Hampton  Creek.  March  to  be  rapid ; 
lut  I'ot  hurr'mK 

A  liowitzer  witli  canister  and  shrapnel  to  go. 

A  wagon  with  planks  and  material  to  repair  the  Newmarket  Bridge. 

l)uryea  to  have  tlie  200  rilles.  He  will  pick  the  men  to  whom  to  intrust 
them. 

Hocket  to  be  thrown  up  from  Newport  News.  Notify  Commodore  Pen- 
dergrasl  oltliis  to  prevent  general  alarm. 

Newport  News  movement  to  be  made  somewljat  later,  as  the  distance  is 
less. 

If  we  find  the  eneiny  and  surprise  them,  ;;ien  will  fire  one  volley,  if  desi- 
rable ;  not  relofui^  and  go  ahead  with  the  bayonet. 

As  the  attack  is  to  b.i  by  night,  or  dusk  of  nmrning,  and  in  two  detach- 
ments, our  people  should  liave  some  token,  say  a  white  rag  (or  dirty 
while  rag)  on  the  lefl  arm. 

I'erhaps  the  detachments  who  are  to  do  the  Job  should  bo  smaller  than  a 
regiii  ei.t  :iO0  or  5uO,  as  the  right  and  left  of  the  attack  would  be  moro 
easily  handled. 

U  we  bag  the  Little  Lethel  men,  push  on  to  Hig  Hethel,  and  similarly 
hag  them.     I>urn  both  the  Hethels,  or  blow  up  if  brick. 
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To  protect  our  roar  in  case  wo  take  the  field-pieces,  and  the  enemy 
should  march  his  main  body  (if  he  has  any)  to  recover  them,  it  woiiM  he 
well  to  have  a  sqnad  of  competent  artillerists,  repfular  or  other,  to  handle 
the  captured  {runs  on  the  retirement  of  our  main  body.  Also  spikes  to 
spike  them,  if  retaken. 

(ieoiiTo  Scott  to  have  a  shooting-iron. 

Perhaps  Duryea's  men  would  be  awkward  with  a  new  arm  in  a  night  or 
e.jrly  dawn  attack,  where  there  Avill  be  little  marksman  duty  to  perform, 
^ost  of  the  work  will  be  done  with  the  bayonet,  and  they  are  already 
handy  with  the  old  ones. 


"  George  Scott  to  liave  a  shooting-iron  I"  So,  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  arming  a  black  man  in  this  war  came  from  Theodore  Win- 
throp.     George  Scott  had  a  shooting-iron. 

This  plan,  the  joint  production  of  the  general  and  his  secretary, 
was  substiintially  adopted,  and  orders  in  accordance  tlierewith  were 
issued. 

The  conmiand  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Brigadier-General 
E.  W.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  a  brave  and  good  man,  totally 
without  military  experience  except  upon  parade-groiuids  on  train- 
ing days.  General  J3utler,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  his  junior 
in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  selected  by  Governor 
Andrew  to  command  the  first  brigade  which  led  the  state,  over  the 
head  of  General  Pierce,  who  desired  to  go.  It  was  by  way  of 
atonement  to  General  Pierce  for  having  taken  the  place  which  be- 
longed by  seniority  to  him,  that  General  Butler  assigned  him  to  the 
command.  The  motive  was  honorable  to  his  feelini^s  as  a  man. 
On  Boston  Coniinon  the  act  would  have  ]>een  highly  becoming  and 
quite  unobjectionable.  But,  alas !  the  theater  of  action  was  not 
Boston  Common. 

General  Butler  has  an  eye  for  the  man  he  wants.  This  was  the 
first  time,  and  the  last  time,  in  his  milit^ary  career,  that  he  has  se- 
lected an  oflicer  for  fin  independent  conunand,  for  any  other  reason 
but  a  conviction  that  he  was  tlie  best  man  at  hand  for  the  duty  to 
be  done.  General  Pierce  was  a  brave  and  good  man;  reputed  then 
to  be  such ;  since  proved  to  be  such ;  but  he  was  not  the  best  man 
at  hand  for  the  duty  to  be  done.  Out  of  a  good  citizen  you  can  make 
a  good  soldier  in  four  months;  but  a  good  officer  is  a  creature  slowly 
produced.  Seven  years  in  peace,  one  year  in  war,  may  do  it,  but 
he  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  before  he  is  fit  to  be  in- 
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trusted  with  t!ic  lives  of  nicTi  riid  tlie  honor  of  a  country.  Tlio  day 
bcfoi-e  Botlie!,  General  Butler  h.id  the  brains  of  a  general,  the  cour- 
age of  a  geaeral,  the  toughness  of  a  general,  the  tccbnical  knowl- 
edge of  a  general ;  but  to  fit  him  for  independent  eommand,  lie  still 
needed  some  such  ha'^h  and  bitter  esperience  r.s  now  awaited  him, 
T!ie  day  at^cr  Bethel,  he  had  made  a  prodigious  stride  in  his  mili- 
tary education,  for  he  is  a  man  who  can  take  a  hint.  The  wholo 
secret  of  war  wns  revealed  in  the  flash  and  thunder,  the  disaster 
and  shame,  of  that  sorry  skirmish. 

All  went  well  until  near  the  dawn  of  day,  June  lOtli,  when  the 
forces  were  to  form  their  junction  near  Uttle  Bethel.  There  Colo- 
nel BcndLx's  rcipment  saw  approaching  over  the  crest  of  a  low  hiU 
what  seemed,  in  the  magnifying  dusk,  a  body  of  cavalry.  It  was 
Colonel  Townaend'fl  re^raent  which  they  aaw.  Knowing  that 
General  Butler  had  no  cavalry,  Colonel  Bendix  concluded,  of  course, 
that  tliey  were  a  body  of  mounted  rebels.  The  fatal  order  was 
given  to  lire,  and  ten  of  Colonel  Townsend'a  men  fell ;  two  killed 
and  eight  wounded.  The  fire  was  returned  in  a  desultory  manner, 
without  loss  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Bendix.  Of  the  confusion 
that  followed,  the  double-quick  counter-marching,  the  alarm  lo 
friends  and  foe',  I  need  not  speak.  The  dawn  of  d:!y  revealed  Iho 
en'or,  and  then  the  question  arose,  whether  to  advance  or  to  return 
to  the  fortress.  A  surprise  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coiuitry  concurred  in  stating  the  force  of  the  encniy 
at  four  or  five  thousand,  with  formidable  artillery.  Colonel 
Duryea  had  already  captured  the  picket  at  Little  Bethel.  Tlie 
enemy,  therefore,  fully  warned,  must  be  concentrated  at  Great 
Bethel.  Major  Winthrop  and  Lieutenant  Butler,  both  of  the  com- 
manding general's  staff,  united  in  most  earnestly  advising  an  ad- 
vance, and  General  Pierce  gave  no  reluctJint  assent.  He  had  sent 
back  for  re-en forcement-a  which  were  noon  on  the  march  to  join  him. 
At  half  past  nine,  he  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  with 
two  regiments  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  of  small  caliber,  one  of 
which  was  the  gun  of  Lieutenant  Greble  of  the  regular  artillery. 
■  Two  other  regiments  were  approaching.  The  ground  may  Ire 
i-oughly  described  thus:  An  oblong  piece  of  open  country,  sur- 
rounded on  three  wdcs  by  woods,  General  Pierce  entcnng  at  tlie 
end  where  there  was  no  wood.  The_ enemy's  posilion  was  near  iLe 
Upper  end,  but  behind  a  strip  of  wood  which  concealed  it.    It 
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was,  in  some  slight  degree,  protected  iu  front  by  a  creek  twelve 
feet  wide  and  three  deep.  Their  battery  consisted  oi  four  pieces 
oi*  Hold  artillery,  one  of  which  becoming  disabled  through  the  diis- 
arrangerneiit  of  the  trigger-apparatus,  was  useless.  The  earth- 
works, hastily  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  guns,  added  scarcely  any 
fitreiigth  to  the  position,  for  they  were  less  than  three  feet  high 
oa  the  oiitsiilo.  A  boy  ten  years  old  could  have  leaped  over  them ; 
a  boy  ten  year.s  old  could  have  waded  tlie  creek.  The  breastworks 
werv»,  in  Tict,  so  low  that  the  wheels  of  the  ^.aemy's  guns  v.cre 
erabe.lded  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  get  the  carriages  low  enough  to 
be  protected.  These  facts  1  leani  from  a  LTuion  oiiicer  of  high  rank, 
who  afterward  became  fiiniliar  with  the  ground.  Behind  the^^e 
trivial  works  were  five  hundred  rebel  troops,  wiio  were  re-enforced 
while  the  action  was  going  on  with  six  hundred  more  from  York- 
town,  thoroughly  hloion  with  running.  This  v»ms  the  real  strength 
of  the  enemy,  whom  General  Pierco  firmly  believed  to  consist  of 
four  or  five  thousand  troops  strongly  posted,  and  well  supplied  with 
artillery. 

General  Pierce  and  his  command  then  stood,  at  half-past  nine, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Hampton  to  Yorktown,  a  mile  from 
the  enemy,  whose  battery  commanded  the  road.  That  battery  was 
so  placed  that  it  could  have  been  approached  within  iit'ty  yards 
without  the  attacking  party  leaving  the  woods.  Xor  was  there  any 
serious  obstacle  to  laming:  it  either  on  the  rii;ht  or  on  the  letl. 
TJiis  not  being  immediately  perceived.  Colonel  Duryea  and  Lieuten- 
ant Greble  marched  along  the  high  road  into  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
soon  the  caimon  balls  began  to  play  over  their  heads,  Mling  far  to 
the  rear.  The  men  gave  three  cheers  and  kept  on  their  way. 
Soon,  however,  the  enemy  fired  better,  and  some  men  were  struck; 
not  m:iny,  for  the  total  loss  of  Colonel  Duryca's  regiment  that  day 
was  four  killed,  and  twelve  woimded.  To  these  troops,  in  theii 
inexperience,  it  seemed  that  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  down 
in  the  programme.  They  also  received  the  impression  that  the 
enemy's  three  pieces  of  caimon  were  thirty  at  least,  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  this  was  not  the  right  road  to  the  battery.  So  they 
sidled  off  into  the  woods,  and  there  remained  waiting  for  some  one 
to  tell  them  what  to  do  next.  Greble  kept  on  to  a  point  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  enemy,  where  he  plrtnt^d  his  gun,  and  main- 
tained a  steady  and  efl'ectivc  fire  upon  them  for  an  hour  and  a  hai^. 
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say  effective.  It  did  not  kill  a  rebel ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  kcep- 
\g  them  within  their  works,  and  giving  them  the  idea  thjit  they 
'ere  attacked. 

After  Colonel  Duryea  had  retired  to  the  woods,  there  was  a  long 
a  use  ill  the  operation?,  during  which  a  good  plan  was  matured 
)r  turning  the  enemy's  battery,  and  getting  in  behind  it.  It  vfa3 
ijj]  eed  that  C 'Oloncl  Townsend  should  keep  well  away  to  the  left, 
crir  the  wood,  or  through  the  wood,  and  go  on  to  the  Yorktown 
)ad  beyond  the  battery ;  then  turn  down  upon  it,  and  dash  in. 
'ojonel  Daryea  and  Colonel  Bendix  were  to  march  through  the 
^oods  on  the  right,  and  penetrate  to  the  same  road  below  the  bat- 
3ry,  and  tlien  rush  in  upon  it  sinmltaneously  with  Colonel  Town- 
3nd.  It  was  an  excellent  and  most  feasible  scheme,  certain  of 
lecess  if  executed  with  roerely  tolerable  vigor  and  resolution, 
'olonel  Duryea  again  advanced,  this  time  through  the  woods,  lie 
^ent  as  far  as  the  creek,  and  concluding  it  to  be  impassable  by  his 
Zouaves,"  retired  a  second  time,  with  some  trilling  loss ;  Lieutenant- 
'olonel  Warren,  and  a  few  brave  men  remaining  long  enough  to 
ring  aA\  ay  the  body  and  the  gun  of  poor  Greble,  shot  by  the  eno- 
iy*s  last  discharge.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Townsend  was  m:;kiiig 
is  way  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  He  w\as  goincr  straigi^t 
)  vicioiy ;  oVlajor  Winthrop  among  the  foremoL-t,  full  of  ardor  and 
Dniidence,  and  the  men  in  good  heart.  In  live  niimites  more  he 
'ould  have  gained  a  poi^ition  on  the  Yorktown  road  beyond  the 
attery,  I'rom  which  tliey  could  have  marched  upon  the  enemy,  as 
I  an  opoTi  field.  Then  occurred  a  fatal  mistake.  In  the  haste  of 
le  start,  two  con^panies  of  tlie  regim.ent  had  marched  on  the  other 
de  of  a  stone  fence ;  and,  anxious  to  get  forward,  were  coming 
p  to  the  front  at  some  distance  from  the  main  I)ody  in  the  opcii 
eld.  Colonel  Townsend  seeing  these  troops,  supposed  that  they 
'cre  a  body  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to  attack  hnn  in  flank.  He 
rdered  a  halt,  and  then  returned  to  the  point  of  departure  to  meet 
lis  imaginary  foe.  Winthrop,  as  is  supposed,  did  not  hear  the 
rder  to  retire.  With  a  few  troops  he  still  pressed  on,  and  when 
ley  ha.lted,  still  advanced,  and  reached  a  spot  thirty  yards  from 
le  enemy's  battery.  With  one  companion,  private  John  M.  Jones 
['  Vermont,  he  sprang  upon  a  log  to  get  a  ^'iew  of  the  position, 
hich  he  alone  that  day  clearly  saw.  A  ball  pierced  his  brain. 
[e  almost  instantly  breathed  his  lust.     His  body  being  left  on  the 


'•inicii.      l^oiiK'  ul    1  he  ('()ni|i:niirs   ir  ii\<l   in   tolei 
i\\'  ^\ ;  '■  ;i  '„i\';.t   d;  :;!    <4'  |);.iiic  ;:Mi    jTi. '•:[<!:  ;;i  i(  .r, 

\V;is    j;;{r   mmI    l..iiL;ui'I.      'xlw   iic'.-k'  ( ';i;i|.!;aii  \V 
;iv(.'  l^icMileiunil-Colonel  (x.  K.   Wiurciu""   with  :i 
en,  remained  behind;  and,  all  exhousted  as  they 
unded  in  wagons  nine  miles,  from  the  scene  of  tl 
irest  camp. 

tenant-Colonel  "Warren  reports: 
emained  on  the  ground  about  an  hour  after  all  th< 
As  Colonel  Carr  retired,  Captain  Wilson,  of  hii 

off  the  gun  at  which  Lieutenant  Greble  had  beer 
J  limber  behind.  I  withdrew  this  along  with 
8  body,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Duncan  and  twc 
Y.  First,  and  sent  it  on  to  join  the  piece.  I  ren 
in  Winslow,  and  a  few  men  of  the  N.  Y.  Tliird 
ii,  getting  the  wounded  together,  whom  we  put  ini 
J,  and  drew  off  by  hand.  There  were  three  or  foi 
gd  and  several  dead,  whom  we  had  to  leave  from 
hem.  I  sent  several  messengers  to  get  assistan 
v^ed  slowly,  finding  no  one,  I  pushed  ahead  as  fisi 
bot  (having  given  the  animal  I  rode  to  a  woundec 
)k  none  but  the  worn-out  stragglers  till  I  came  up 
of  the  N.  Y.  Seventh,  who  with  seven  or  eight  rac 

did  Captain  McNutt^  of  the  Second,  detailed 
They  both  rendered  essential  service  in  checking  t 
enemy^s  horsemen,  who  finally  came  on  and  pur 
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of  dragging  the  rude  vehicles,  filled  with  their  iiolpless  comrades, 
over  a  weary  road  of  nine  miles  in  their  exhausted  condition,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  attack  every  minute,  bespeak  a  goodness  of  heart 
and  a  bravery  never  excelled.  Besides  the  wounded  and  dead  left 
behind,  there  were  a  number  of  canteens  and  haversacks,  and  a  few 
muskets  and  bayonets,  all  of  which  I  think  was  caused  by  a  mis- 
understanding. Our  regiment  did  not  think  we  were  going  back 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  to  rest  a  little,  out  of  fire,  and  then 
make  another  attack.  There  tvas  no  pursuing  force,  or  the  least 
excuse  for  precipitancy.  No  shots  were  fired  at  the  little  party 
who  carried  away  the  limber  of  Lieutenant  Grcble's  gun,  and  the 
long  while  which  elapsed  without  any  one  appearing  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  would  indicate  that  he  was  very  weak  in  numbers, 
or  perhaps  had  begun  to  retire.  The  force  which  the  enemy 
brought  into  action  was  not,  I  think,  greater  than  500  men.  His 
great  advantage  over  us  was  artillery  protected  from  our  fire.  I 
Btill  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  position,  as  we  found  it,  was  not 
difticult  to  take  with  experienced  troops,  and  could  have  been 
turned  on  our  left.  The  trees  protected  our  approach,  and  sheltered 
us  from  their  battery  till  we  were  quite  close,  and  the  march  in 
front  was  practicable  for  footmen.  We  labored  under  great  disad- 
vantage in  want  of  experience  in  firing,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of 
our  men  from  want  of  sleep,  long  marching,  and  hunger. 

"  The  enemy  had  a  rifled  gun  or  two,  shooting  bolts  of  about  the 
caliber  of  four-pounders,  and  eight  inches  long,  with  soft  metal  base ; 
some  of  them  were  hollow,  with  a  Boarman  fuse  at  the  point,  and 
all  did  not  burst.  Some  of  their  twelve-pounder  shells  also  failed 
to  explode.  There  were  prob.^bly  three  to  five  guns  sheltered  by 
a  breastwork,  and  one  or  two  that  were  moved  around  to  different 
points. 

"  The  breastwork  was  placed  so  that  the  guns  enfiladed  the  little 
bridge.  The  gun  plac^jd  to  sweep  the  long  reach  of  road  before 
you  came  to  the  bridge  was  driven  away  by  Lieutenant  GrebleV 
fire,  which  prevented  our  loss  from  being  far  greater  than  it  was. 
Tlie  skill  and  bravery  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Greble  could  not 
have  been  surpassed ;  and  the  fortune  which  protected  him  from 
the  enemy's  fire  only  deserted  him  at  the  last  moment.  The 
discharge  which  killed  him  was  one  of  the  last  made  by  the 
enemy's  guns.    His  own  guns  were  never  silenoed  by  the  enemy's 


r.ii    im-ir  <mnu'i%  it   is  liiLililv  |)i()li;il)le  the  cik- 
■a(('(l;  lor  thrv  Avcrc*  Lrrcntlv  outiumiljcre*!,  and 
W'  that   one  regiment   ot"  steady  and  expeiieiicH 
;ii:;ii  who  knew  his  business,  could  have  taken 
n  twenty  minutes.     For  the  most  part,  our  n 
shaved  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected. 
IS  commanders  who  knew  what  was  the  right 
bo  would  go  forward  and  show  them  how  to  do 
icted,  well-sustained  rush  from  any  point  of  i 
;ttery  had  been  theirs. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CONSEQUSNCES  OF  GREAT  BETHEL. 

5ETHEL  was  a  trifling  skirmish ;  but,  occurring  just 
I  a  calamity.  It  was  the  first  shock  of  arms  betv 
»,  and  gave  the  key-note  to  at  least  the  overture 
first  campaign.  Splendid  fighting  has  since  bee 
lat  deal  of  it.  There  has,  also,  been  much  bad  i 
►ncerted  movements,  much  misconduct  on  the 
me  shameful  flights  and  Danics.     Tt  ^<\t^  »»'^♦  "'^^ 
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haps,  more  ignorant  of  their  new  profession  than  if  they  had  never 
shone  on  parade,  or  distinguished  themselves  in  the  drill  room. 
There  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  deludes  more  than  total  igno- 
rance, since  it  seems  to  conceal  our  ignorance  from  ourselves  and 
from  others. 

It  was  rather  surprising  than  otherwise  that  the  first  fighting  of 
the  war  was  done  as  well  as  it  was  done,  since  all  the  influences  of 
our  education  and  business  had  long  tended  to  abate  that  exuber- 
ance of  spirit,  that  confidence  in  our  strength,  which  makes  men 
mighty  to  dare  and  to  overcome.  The  training  which  diminishes  a 
man's  fighting  power  is  not  culture,  but  effeminacy. 

But  if  we  had  not  learned  the  true  secret  of  successful  warfare, 
we  arc  learning  it ;  we  shall  learn  it.  Much  creditable  fighting  has 
been  done  by  the  Union  armies.  But,  contending  as  we  are  with  a 
desperate  foe,  our  armies  must  acquire  the  coherency  which  is  only 
obtained  by  supplying  them  with  officers  whose  superiority  of 
knowledge  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  critical 
moments.  For  many  a  year  to  come,  perhaps,  the  elite  of  the  young 
men  of  America  will  have  to  be  bred  to  arms  as  a  profession. 

The  day  after  Bethel  was  a  sad  one  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Lieu- 
tenant Greble's  father  was  on  his  way  to  visit  liis  son,  and  arrived 
only  to  take  back  his  remains  to  his  family,  followed  by  the  sorrow 
of  the  whole  command.  The  fate  of  Winthrop  was  not  yet  known; 
he  was  reported  only  among  the  "  missing."  Before  leaving  head- 
quarters he  had  borrowed  a  gun  of  the  general,  saying,  gayly, 
"  I  may  want  to  take  a  pop  at  them."  In  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, this  gun  was  brought  in,  with  such  information  as  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must  have  fallen ;  perhaps,  thrown  his  life  pur- 
posely away.  During  his  short  residence  at  head-quarters  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  hearts ;  to  none  more  than  to  the  general 
and  Mrs.  Butler.  He  was  mourned  as  a  brother  by  those  who  had 
known  him  but  sixteen  days. 

As  Mr.  Curtis  beautifully  says  in  his  fine  sketch  of  his  friend's  ca- 
reer, "  Theodore  Winthrop's  life,  like  a  tire  long  smoldering,  sud- 
denly blazed  up  into  a  clear  bright  fiame,  and  vanished.  Descended 
from  John  Winthrop  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  numbering  among 
his  ancestors  seven  presidents  of  Yale  College,  of  which  he  was  him- 
•elf  a  disunguished  graduate,  with  fine  gifts,  powerful  friends,  good 
opportunities,  he  lived  thirty-three  years  vithout  finding  work  that 
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could  absorb  and  content  him,  unless  it  were  literatnrc,  and  for  that 
he  .seemed  to  lick  the  somethiqg — ^bodily  stamina,  confidence  in  liis 
powers,  force  of  ambition  or  pressure  of  necessity — whicli  could 
convert  his  longing  into  a  career.  His  desk  was  full  of  manuscri])ts, 
since  rightly  valued;  but  his  name  was  unknown  to  the  public  till 
he  wrote  the  storv  of  the  march  of  the  Seventh  re<^iment.  It  was 
not  force  of  vitality  that  he  wanted.  He  had  been  everywhere, 
seen  everything;  walked  over  Scotland,  Italy,  S>ntzerland;  ridden 
over  our  western  plains  and  deserts.  A  short,  slight,  most  active 
figure.  ''Often,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  "after  writing  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  mo.ning,  he  stepped  out  of  doors,  and,  from  pure  K)ve  of  the 
fun,  leaped  and  turned  summersets  upon  the  grass,  before  going 
up  to  town.  In  walking  about  Staten  Lsland,  he  constantly  stopi)ed 
by  the  roadside  fences,  and,  giMsping  the  highest  rail,  swung  him- 
self swiftly  and  neatly  over  and  back  again,  resumhig  the  walk  and 
the  talk  without  delay.''  Overwork  at  school  and  college  hid 
robbed  him  of  that  unchecked  growth  without  which  there  can  be 
no  sustained  fullness  of  endeavor.  Unlearning  what  he  had  learned 
amiss,  learning  essential  things  of  which  the  schools  had  given  him 
no  hint,  chasing  the  world  over  after  health — so  passed  the  years 
of  his  matuntv. 

To  the  mother  of  his  dead  comrade,  General  Butler  addressed 
the  following  letter: 


"  IlEAD-QrAnTEES   DePARTME.VT   OF    VIRGINIA, 

^'JunelSth.  18G1. 

"  My  Dear  Madam  : — The  newspapers  have  anticipated  nio  in  tlie  sorrow- 
ful intelligence  which  I  have  to  communicate.  Your  son  Theodore  is  no 
more.  He  fell  mortally  wounded  from  a  rifle  shot,  at  County  l>rifl^^\  I 
have  conversed  with  private  John  M.  Jones,  of  the  Xorthlicld  comjjaiiy  in 
the  Vermont  repment,  who  stood  1>eside  M^or  Wintlirop  when  he  fell. 
And  supported  him  in  his  arms. 

"Your  son's  death  was  in  a  few  moments,  without  apparent  anj^uish. 
At\er  Mjgor  Wintlirop  had  delivered  the  order  with  which  he  was  cliarged. 
to  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  he  took  his  rifle,  and  while  his  guide 
held  his  horse  in  the  woods  in  the  rear,  with  too  daring  bravery,  went  to 
the  front ;  wliile  there,  stopping  upon  a  log  to  get  a  full  view  of  tlie  force, 
he  received  the  fatal  shut.  His  friend,  Colonel  Wardrop,  of  Mas^sachusetts, 
had  loaned  him  a  sword  fur  the  occa$i<m,  on  which  his  name  wus  marked 
in  full,  80  that  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy  for  the  colonel  himself. 
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"  ^f  j\jor  Winthrop  had  advanced  so  close  to  the  parapet,  that  it  was  not 
thoiiglit  uxpedient  by  those  in  command  to  send  forward  any  party  to  bring 
off  the  body,  and  thus  endanger  the  lives  of  others  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
his  remains,  as  the  rebels  remorselessly  fired  upon  all  the  small  parties  that 
"went  forward  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  olF  their  wounded  comrades. 

*^  Uad  your  gallant  son  been  alive,  1  doubt  not  he  would  have  advised 
this  course  in  regard  to  another.  I  have  assurances  from  the  officer  In  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  forces  at  County  Bridge,  that  Major  Winthrop  received 
at  their  hand  a  respectful  and  decent  burial. 

**  His  personal  effects  found  upon  him,  will  be  given  up  to  my  flag  of 
truce,  with  the  exception  of  his  watch,  which  has  been  sent  to  Yorktown, 
and  which  I  am  assured  will  be  returned  throuirh  mo  to  vourself. 

"  J  have  given  thus  i)articularly  these  sad  detai)s,  because  I  know  and  have 
experienced  the  fond  inquiries  of  a  mother's  heart  respecting  her  son's  acts. 

"My  dear  madam!  although  a  stranger,  my  tears  will  flow  with  yours  in 
grief  for  the  loss  of  your  brave  and  too  gallant  son,  my  true  friend  and  brother. 

**I  had  not  known  him  long,  but  his  soldierly  qualities,  his  daring  cour- 
age, his  true-hearted  friendship,  his  genuine  symj>athies,  his  cultivated 
mind,  his  higii  moral  tone,  all  combined  to  so  win  me  to  him,  that  he  had 
twined  himself  about  my  heart  with  the  cords  of  a  brother's  love. 

*'The  very  exi)e(lition  which  resulted  so  unfortunately  for  him,  made  him 
all  the  more  dear  to  me.  Partly  suggested  by  himself,  he  entered  into  the 
necessary  preparations  for  it  with  such  alacrity,  cool  judgment,  and  careful 
foresight  in  all  the  details  that  might  render  it  successful,  as  gave  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness  in  his  chosen  profession.  When,  in  answer  to 
his  request  to  be  permitted  to  go  with  it,  I  suggested  to  him  that  my  cor- 
respondence was  very  heavy,  and  he  would  be  needed  at  home,  he  play- 
fully replied :  '  O  general,  we  will  all  work  extra  hours,  and  make  that  up 
when  we  get  back.  The  affair  can't  go  on  without  me,  you  know.'  The 
last  words  I  heard  him  say  before  his  good-night,  when  we  parted,  were, 
Mf  anything  happens,  I  have  given  my  mothers  address  to  Mr.  (ireen.' 
His  last  thoughts  were  wnth  his  mother;  his  last  acts  were  for  his  country 
and  her  cause. 

*'  I  iiave  used  the  words  '  unfortunate  expedition  for  him !'  Nny,  not  so ; 
too  fortunate  thus  to  die  doing  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  to  his  country,  as 
a  hero,  and  a  patriot.  Unfortunate  to  us  only  who  are  left  to  mourn  the 
loss  to  ourselves  and  our  country. 

••  Permit  me,  madam,  in  the  poor  degree  1  may,  to  take  such  a  i)lace  in 
your  heart  that  we  may  mingle  our  griefs,  as  we  already  do  our  love  and 
admiration  for  him  who  has  only  gone  before  us  to  tiiat  better  world  where, 
thi'ough  the  *  merits  of  Him  who  suth^'cd  for  us,'  we  shall  all  meet  together. 

Most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Yours,  BsNJ.  F.  Butlek.^' 


;iim1  toi- _V()i;r  II  !i<lrrii(  <- to  ii<  in  «>iir  lm-il-i.  il  i-- w  -ir.i 
K'V.  l!.;:'  'AC  li;.\''  ^(ll!^  ^\  liipal  !i  ^■  :  to  klioW  tli;.t  vol 
iiul  ;.].i'i\-ci;!!r<l  liiiii.  ^W'  iiin>!  ahviivs  jVrl  ii  wiww 
id  yuurs.  with  whom  he  spent  the  la.^t  weeks  ollii^  life 
he  most  usciiil,  and  the  happiest,  ])eilijips,  lie  had  eve 
in  some  degree  what  we  have  lost,  and  I  trust  we  slial 
mds,  and  talk  of  things  of  the  deepest  interest  tons,  an( 
'  not  without  interest  to  yon.  It  does  make  ns  stronge 
when  we  think  of  the  cuuso  for  which  our  dear  brothe 
lear  to  us  all,  and  now  far  dearer  than  ever.  I  trust  on 
ler  and  worthier  than  ever  of  our  love,  after  this  dar" 
5t.  May  she  not  have,  like  Rachel,  to  weep  for  man 
I.     Yet  truth  and  freedom  can  not  be  too  dearly  boughl 

tisfaction  to  us  to  know  from  Theodore's  letters,  the 
J  of  his  life  were  kindnesses  to  an  oppressed  race,  a  rac 
1  part  of  the  Nation  whoso  battle  he  fought, 
sisters  join  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrances,  an 
'.ssing  in  person  at  some  future  time  our  heartfelt  grat 
id  friendship  for  you  as  well  as  General  Butler,  whos 
h  worm  interest  and  admiration.     Yours  allectionatel 

"Lauka  W.  Johnson.*' 

e  this  melancholy  subject  without  mentioning  tl 
eve,  unique  atonement  made  by  General  Pier< 
rs  he  may  have  committed  at  Great  Bethel.  I 
Tra  of  three  months  in  such  ex\reme  sorrow  : 
in  his  reason.     He  then  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
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feet  from  the  muzzles  of  mounted  guns,  loaded  with  grape,  and 
canister,  and  musket-balls,  doing  nothing.  When  they  are  com- 
manded to  march  through  fire,  and  reach  the  ditch,  they  must  be 
provided  with  the  means  to  cross  it,  or  jump  into  it,  and  sticking 
their  bayonets  into  the  slope  of  the  scarp,  form  with  them  ladders 
by  means  of  which  the  more  active  can  mount  the  parapet.  But 
before  men  are  sent  into  a  position — recollecting  that  every  ditch 
will  be  swept  by  a  flank  fire — they  must  not  only  be  instructed  in 
their  duties,  but  supported  by  a  steady  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  darkness  or  the  weather ;  false  assaults 
must  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  true  one,  and  so  supported, 
too,  that  the  false  attack  may,  if  circumstances  favor  it,  be  followed 
up  and  made  the  real  one." 

Indeed,  the  great  calamity  of  Bethel  was,  that  it  concealed  fiom 
the  country  for  a  time  the  merit  of  the  man  who,  more  than  most) 
was  able  to  give  it  the  service  it  needed.  The  countiy  wanted  a 
man  who  could  not  be  scared  by  phantoms,  and  whose  energy  and 
talents  could  keep  phantoms  from  growing  into  grim  realities.  The 
man  was  at  hand,  but  imperfectly  recognized.  A  complete  success 
at  Great  Bethel,  added  to  the  fame  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis, 
would  have  given  General  Butler  a  position  before  the  country 
which  could  not  have  been  disregarded.  The  faihire  there  nearly 
cost  him  a  rejection  by  the  senate.  He  was  saved  by  two  votes 
only,  and  that  bare  majority  he  owed  to  the  friendly  exertions  of 
that  Colonel  Baker  whose  life  was  squandered  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
Colonel  Baker  had  served  with  his  regiment  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

An  interesting  correspondence  between  General  Butler  and  Colo- 
nel Magruder,  shows  us  that  the  question  of  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners was  not  regarded  as  a  difficult  one,  at  that  stage  of  the  war, 
by  either  of  those  officers.  Colonel  Magruder  had  been  an 
acquaintance  of  General  Butler  in  happier  times.  They  had  last 
met,  I  believe,  at  a  ball  at  Newport : 

COLONEL  MAOBUDEB  TO  GENEBAL  BUTLEB. 

"  Head-Qua  RTEBS,  Yobktown,  Vibgixia,  June  12th,  1861. 
"Majob-Genebal  B.  F.  Butleb,  Commanding  Fortress  Monroo,  &c. 

'^Sib: — Our  people  hod  orders  to  bring  any  commnnications  intended 
for  the  commander  of  the  forces  at '  County  Bridge'  or  Bethel  to  this  place, 
and  by  a  particular  route — Whence  the  delay. 


..V   iin^iii  aiu'iKicd  to.      JSlc'lical  advice  al, 

v'   II  i>r>>\;(J. '1,  an«l  }  our  dead  J  liad  Imrieil  on  [\ic  lici 

^  d.'iic  ill  vi-jit  of  tlie  ('(jiillaL'r.iliou  which  was  dova' 

ir  citi/cns. 

ttur  possession  are  men  who  doubtless  defended  thei 

ho,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  had,  with  or  \vithon 

edcral  fcovernnient,  destroyed  the  private  property  oi 

ing  np  oven  the  pianos  of  the  ladies,  and  committing 

less  and  of  every  description.     The  federal  prisoners 

^ill  be  sent  to  or  near  Hampton,  by  a  sergeant,  wh*. 

e  CCarter)  who  was  captured  by  your  troops.     I  dc 

tnal   i>roceeding  necessary,  you  having  but  one  pris- 

1  in  battle. 

to  deliver  one  federal  prisoner  at  or  near  Hampton  in 

to  be  exchanged  for  private  Carter,  the  captured  vi- 

easo  inform  me  or  the  officer  in  command  at  Bethel 

)  done. 

ssary  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  bear  your  flag 

vith  every  courtesy  by  our  citizens,  as  well  as  our- 

nor  to  be, 

ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'^J  Bankbsad  Magsudeb,  Colonel  Commanding,'''' 


BAL  BUTLER  TO  OOLONEL   MAGBUDEB. 

HSAD-QUABTBBS  DbPABTMENT  OF  YlBGINLA., 

FoBTREss  MoNBOB,  June  18 /A,  1861. 
BUDEB,  Commandiuj?  Forces  at  Yorktnwn 
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ply  assassination,  and  when  no  offense  had  been  committed  against  him. 
The  IioTise  frotn  wliich  this  sliot  was  fired,  and  a  building  which  formed  a 
part  of  your  ontpost  are  the  only  conflagrations  caused  by  the  troops  un- 
der my  command.  And  the  light  of  these  had  ceased  hours  before  your 
men  ventured  out  from  under  their  earthworks  and  ditches,  to  do  us  the 
courtesy  of  burying  our  dead,  for  which  act  you  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

*•  After  our  troojis  returned  from  the  field — liours  after — a  building  was 
burned  which  had  furnished  our  wounded  some  shelter,  and  from  which  we 
had  removed  them,  but  not  by  our  men.  For  your  kind  treatment  of  any 
wounded  you  may  have,  please  accept  my  assurance  of  deep  obligation,  with 
the  certainty  that  at  any  and  every  opportunity  such  courtesy  and  kindness 
will  be  reciprocated.  I  am  sorry  that  an  officer  so  distinguished  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  as  yourself  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  tho 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property  would  in  any  way  bo  authorized  or 
tol'ii.tod  by  the  federal  government  and  its  oflicers,  many  of  whom  are  your 
late  jissociates.  Even  now,  while  your  letter  is  being  answered,  and  this  is  on 
its  way  Uj  you,  a  most  ignominious  and  severe  punishment,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  troops,  is  being  inllicted  upon  men  who  had  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States — not  soldiers — for  plundering  private  property. 
All  private  property  which  would  not,  by  the  strictest  construction,  becon- 
8idere<l  contraband  of  war,  as  means  of  feeding  and  aiding  the  enemy, 
which  has  been  brought  within  my  lines  or  in  any  way  has  come  in  the  pos- 
session of  my  troops  and  discovered,  with  tho  strictest  examination  has  been 
taken  account  of  and  collected  together  to  be  given  to  those  peaceable 
citizens  who  have  come  forward  to  make  claim  for  it.  A  board  of  survey 
has  been  organized,  and  has  already  re[)orted  indemnity  for  tho  property 
of  peaceable  citizens  necessarily  destroyed.  In  order  to  convince  you  that 
no  wrong  luis  been  done  to  private  property  by  any  one  in  authority  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  I  do  myself  the  honor  tq  inclose  a  cojiy  of  a 
general  order  from  this  department,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  itself. 
And  the  most  active  njoasures  have  been  taken  rigidly  to  enforce  it,  and  to 
punish  violations  thereof.  That  there  have  been  too  many  si)oradic  acts  of 
wrong  to  private  property  committed  by  bad  men  under  my  command,  I 
admit  and  most  sincerely  regret,  and  believe  they  will  in  the  future  be  sub- 
stantially prevented ;  and  I  mean  they  shall  be  repaired  in  favor  of  all  loyal 
citizens  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 

"  You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  inform  rao  that  vidette  Carter  is  not  a 
prisoner  tiiken  in  battle.  That  is  quite  true,  lie  was  aslcei)  on  his  post, 
and  informs  me  that  his  three  companions  left  in  such  haste  that  they  neg- 
lected to  wake  him  up.  And  they  being  mounted  and  my  men  on  foot, 
the  race  was  a  difficult  one.  If  it  is  not  tho  intention  of  your  authorities 
to  treat  the  citizens  of  Virginia  taken  in  actual  conflict  with  tho  United 
Btates,  OS  soldiers,  in  what  light  shall  they  bo  cousldoreJ  ?  riease  infonz) 
7* 
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me  in  what  light  yon  regard  them.    If  not  soldiers,  most  they  not  he  as- 
Bassins? 

*•  A  sergeant  of  Captain  Davies's  command  will  be  charged  to  meet  yonr 
sergeant  at  four  o'clock,  at  the  village  of  Hampton,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
change of  private  Carter. 

•*  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  violence  committed  by  those  who  are  not  sutliciently  under  re- 
straint of  their  commanding  olficers.  My  men  comi)lain  that  the  ambu- 
lance having  the  wounded  was  fired  into  by  your  cavalry.  And  I  am  in- 
formed that  if  you  have  any  prisoners,  they  were  taken  while  engaged  in 
pious  duty  to  their  wounded  comrades,  and  not  in  battle.  It  has  not  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  that  either  firing  into  the  ambulance  or  capturing  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  wounded  men  was  an  act  either  authorized,  recog- 
nized, or  sanctioned  by  any  gentleman  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Virginia. 
Before  this  unhappy  strife,  I  had  not  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  acts 
of  my  late  associate  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  course  of  this  contest  in  the  acts  of  those  in  authority,  to  lead  me  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**Benj.  F.  Butleb, 
''^ Major- General  Commanding  United  Stale*  Forces^ 

General  Butler  learned  the  lesson  first  taught  by  the  failure  at 
Great  Bethel,  since  repeated  on  so  many  disastrous  fields.  That 
lesson  was,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  volunteer  system  as  then 
organized,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  oflicers  morally  and  profes- 
sionally superior  to  the  men  under  their  command.  The  southern 
social  system,  at  least,  leads  to  the  selection  of  oflicers  to  whom  the 
men  are  accustomed  to  look  up.  Our  oflicers,  on  the  contrary, 
must  have  a  real  superiority,  both  of  knowledge  and  of  character, 
in  order  to  bind  a  regiment  into  coherency  and  force.  General 
Butler  had  under  his  command  captains,  majors  and  colonels  who 
i  owed  their  election  chiefly  to  their  ability  to  bestow  unlimited 
J  drinks.  There  were  drunkards  and  thieves  among  them ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who,  from  mere  ignorance  and  natural  inefficiency, 
could  maintain  over  their  men  no  degree  whatever  of  moral  or 
military  ascendancy.  The  general  saw  the  evil.  In  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  June  26th,  he  pointed  out  the  partial  remedy 
which  was  afterward  adopted. 

"  I  desire,"  he  wrote,  "  to  trouble  you  upon  a  subject  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  organization  of  our  volunteer  regiments,     ^hmy 
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of  the  volunteers,  both  two  and  three  years  men,  have  chosen  their 
own  company  officers,  and  in  some  cases  their  field  officers,  and 
they  have  been  appointed  without  any  proper  military  examination 
before  a  proper  board,  according  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
volunteers.  There  should  be  some  means  by  which  these  officers 
can  be  sifled  out.  The  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  regiment 
depend  upon  it.  To  give  you  an  illustration :  In  one  regiment  I 
have  had  seven  applications  for  resignation,  and  seventeen  applica- 
tions for  leave  of  absence  ;  some  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  by 
every  grade  of  officers  under  the  colonel.  I  have  yielded  to  many 
of  these  applications,  and  more  readily  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  done,  because  I  was  convinced  that  their  absence  was  of 
benefit  rather  than  harm.  Still,  this  absence  is  a  virtual  fraud  upon 
the  United  States.  It  seems  as  if  there  must  be  some  method  other 
than  a  court-martial  of  ridding  the  service  of  these  officers,  when 
there  are  so  many  competent  men  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  serve 
their  coimtry.  Ignorance  and  incompetency  are  not  crimes  to  be 
tried  by  court  martial,  while  they  are  great  misfortunes  to  an 
officer.  As  at  present  the  whole  matter  of  the  organization  is  in- 
foimal,  without  direct  authority  of  law  in  its  details,  may  not  the 
matter  be  reached  by  having  a  board  appointed  at  any  given  post, 
composed  of  three  or  five,  to  whom  the  competency,  efficiency,  and 
propriety  of  conduct  of  a  given  officer  might  be  submitted  ?  And 
that  upon  the  report  of  that  board,  approved  by  the  commander 
and  the  department,  the  officer  be  dropped  without  the  disgrace 
attending  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  ?" 

Meanwhile,  the  general  labored  most  earnestly  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  discipline  in  the  regiments.  The  difficulty  was  great, 
amounting,  at  times,  to  impossibility.  At  one  time  there  were 
thirty-eight  vacancies  among  the  officers  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ipents  alone.    The  men,  accustomed  to  active  industry,  and  now 

japelled  to  endure  the  monotony  of  a  camp,  sought  excitement  in 
drink.  It  was,  for  some  weeks,  a  puzzle  at  head-quarters  where  the 
soldiers  obtained  such  abundant  supplies  of  the  means  of  intoxica- 
tion. "  We  used,"  said  General  Butler,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
war  committee,  "  to  send  a  picket  guard  up  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  men  would  leave  perfectly  sober,  yet  every 
night  when  they  came  back  we  would  have  trouble  with  them  on 
account  of  their  being  drank.    Where  they  got  their  liquor  from 


....,  .ii\\.i''s  l?iv'  snldie'i'^  who  «]itl  \]\ 

ivi.a   Jiutler  ascertained  that  what  was  prolbsse 
ire  of  one  of  the  regiments,  was  but  a  grogger 
and  stove  the  heads  of  some  half  dozen  barrels, 
iquor  of  every  sort  to  be  found.     He  found  a  hoc 
ount  with  a  single  regiment  was  kept,  w^hicli  c 

things  truly  startling.     Scarcely  an  oflicer  of  th* 
[  an  open  account,  footing  up  for  the  single  mont 

from  $10  to  $1,000.     The  items  charged,  and  the 
thin  which  the  liquor  was  obtained,  and,  of  co 
was  truly  astonishing,  and  proved  the  depth  of  dt 
which  the  officers,  and,  I  fear,  consequently,  the  en 
id  become  reduced.     I  purposely  suppress  a  nar 
les  of  debauchery  and  violence  in  the  camp  at  . 
^here  the  regunent  has  lately  been  removed,  a  few 
'Suiting  in  the  shooting,  if  not  the  death,  of  a  sold 
II  officer  while  both  were  intoxicated, 
leral  Butler  having  possessed  hhnself  of  the  bool 
jnt  to  Newport  News  yesterday  afternoon,  haviii 
immoned  all  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  reg 
m  alone  on  the  boat  on  his  arrival.     They  came 
General  Butler  told  them  frankly  and  pointedly  \ 

)t  of  the  meeting ;  exhibited  to  them  the  evidence 

ids  of  the  astonishing  amounts  of  i?^ 


1 J  . 
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eriil  Butler  said  there  must  and  should  be  a  stop  put  to 
he  hiin.-self  was  not  a  total-abstinence  man,  but  he 
lie  otiicers  he  addressed  his  word  of  honor  as  an  officer 
lat,  so  lonjx  as  he  remained  m  this  department,  intoxi- 
s  should  be  banished  from  his  quarters,  and  that  ho 
se  llicni  except  when  medicinally  prescribed;  and  he 
Mlicers  present  to  give  him  their  pledge  that  henceforth 
,c  tlie  rule  of  their  conduct.  As  he  had  detennined  to 
o  L;<),  where  he  could  not  say  come,  so,  in  this  matter, 
10  officer  to  do  that  which  he  would  not  first  do  liim- 
il  I>utler  enibrced  his  views  and  the  groimds  of  the  de- 
he  had  Ibrnied  feelingly  and  forcibly,  and  the  alHrm- 
;e  was  unanimous,  with  only  one  exception,  he  being  a 
vse  resignation  Colonel  Phelps  announced  was  then  in 
id  which  General  Butler  uistantly  accepted, 
erview  over.  General  Butler  directed  Captain  Davis, 
narshal,  and  his  deputy,  W,  H.  Wiegel,  to  proceed  to 
•  place  known  to  sell  liquor,  or  suspected  of  being  en- 
;  traffic,  an<l  to  destroy  the  same.  Within  one  hour 
jiity  and  thirty  barrels  of  whisky,  brandy,  and  other 
were  emptied  on  the  ground,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
le  proceeding  elicited  the  warmest  apjirobation  of  the 
and  especially  of  the  men,  who,  as  patrons  of  the  sut- 
n  swindled  by  them.  The  sutlers  themselves,  and  all 
r  of  having  contributed  to  demoralize  the  troops,  were 
ustody  and  brought  to  the  fortress,  and  will  be  sent 

iitler's  order  on  the  subject  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  too 
5  to  be  omitted. 

**  Head-quarters,  Department  Virginia, 

"Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  AvgnU  2,  1861. 
Order,  No.  22. — The  general  commanding  was  informed  on 
f  the  inontli,  troni  tho  books  of  an  unlicensed  liquor  dealer 
and  by  the  effect  on  the  otiicers  and  soldiers  niider  his  com- 
e  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  prevailed  to  an  alwmir^',  extent 
cers  of  his  command.  lie  had  already  taken  mefii»:.r«'?.s  to  pro- 
long the  men,  but  had  presumed  that  ofliccrs  and  gentlemen 
itod  ;  Imt  he  finds  that  as  a  rule,  in  some  regimenrs.  that  as- 
-i'ouiided,  while  there  ore  mauy  houorable  exceptions  to  this 
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unhappy  state  of  facts ;  yet,  for  the  good  of  all,  some  stringent  measures 
upon  the  subject  are  necessary. 

"  Hereafter,  all  packages  brought  into  this  dej)artiuent  for  any  officer  of 
"whatever  grade,  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  inspection ;  and  all  spir- 
ituous and  intoxicating  liquors  tlierein  will  be  taken  and  turned  over  to  the 
use  of  the  medical  department.  Any  officer  who  desires  may  be  present  at 
the  inspection  of  his  own  packages. 

**  No  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  will  be  allowed  in  this  department,  and  any 
citizen  selling  will  be  immediately  sent  out. 

"If  any  officer  finds  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  necessary  for  his  health, 
or  the  health  of  any  of  his  men,  a  written  application  to  the  medical  direc- 
tor will  be  answered;  and  the  general  is  confident  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
store  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

"The  medical  director  will  keep  a  record  of  all  such  applications,  the  name 
of  the  applicant,  date  of  application,  amount  and  kind  of  liquor  delivered, 
to  bo  open  at  all  times  for  public  inspection. 

"  In  view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  the  use  of  this  deleterious  article,  the 
general  earnestly  exhorts  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  use  their  utmost  exer- 
tions, both  of  influence  and  example,  to  prevent  the  wasting  effects  of  this 
scourge  of  all  armies. 

**  The  general  commanding  does  not  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine  and  liquors  in  his  own  quarters,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  to  his  friends ;  but  as  ho  desires  never  to  ask  either  officers  or  men 
to  undergo  any  privation  which  he  will  not  share  with  them,  he  will  not  ex- 
empt himself  from  the  operation  of  this  order,  but  will  not  use  it  in  his  own 
quarters,  as  he  would  discourage  its  use  in  the  quarters  of  any  other  otlicer. 
Amid  the  many  sacrifices  of  time,  property,  health  and  life,  which  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  his  command  are  making  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
the  general  commanding  feels  confident  that  this,  so  slight,  but  so  necessa- 
ry a  sacrifice  of  a  luxury,  and  pandering  to  appetite,  will  be  borne  most 
cheerfully,  now  that  its  evil  is  seen  and  appreciated. 

"  This  order  will  be  published  by  reading  it  at  the  head  of  every  battalion, 
at  their  several  evening  parades. 

"  By  command  of 

"  Major-Genebal  Butler. 

"T.J.  Haines,  A.  A.  A.  OeneraV 


The  whisky  at  Fortress  Monroe  inspired  one  piece  of  wit,  which 
amused  the  command.  This  was  the  time  when  it  was  customary 
to  "  administer  the  oath"  to  arrested  secessionists,  and  set  them 
at  liberty.  A  scouting  party  havuig  brought  in  a  rattlesnake, 
t'^iC  question  arose  what  should  be   done  with  it.     A  drunken 
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soldier  hiccoughed  out:   "d — ^n  him,  swear  him  in  and  let  him 

With  equal  vigor,  General  Butler  made  war  upon  a  practice 
which  no  commanding  officer  has  ever  been  able  entirely  to  sup- 
"press,  that  of  plundering  abandoned  houses.  The  possession  of  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  piece  of  carpet,  an  old  kettle,  or  even  a  piece  of 
plank,  adds  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  men  in  camp,  that  the  temp- 
tation to  help  themselves  to  such  articles  is  sometimes  irresistible. 
If  any  man  could  have  prevented  plundering,  Wellington  was  that 
individual ;  but  he  could  not,  though  he  possessed  and  used  the 
power  to  hang  offenders  on  the  spot.   Subsequent  investigation  proved 

•  It  olso  gave  rise  to  the  following  correspondence; 

"  Artoria,  N.  T.,  Jubj  20, 1S61. 

"General  R  F.  Bctlkr — Sm:  Tou  are  aware  of  the  interest  ft*lt  by  the  loyal  people  of  this 
country  in  their  army.  Men  and  women  are  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  an<1  encour- 
age the  noble  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  defend  our  country.  This  very  day  many  of  the  ladies 
of  this  village  have  been  seen  hard  at  work  making  up  garments  and  other  things  for  hospital  use. 
Our  ladies  here  scot  a  large  quantity  of  ai  iicle«  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  have  others  ready  to  send.  I 
donbt  not  in  other  places  thousands  have  been  similarly  employed.  This  being  the  case,  we  feel 
thiit  everything  affecting  the  character  of  our  army  concerns  \\k  A  lady  in  the  village  has  receiv- 
ed a  letter  fh>m  a  soldier  under  your  command,  a  reliable  mmi.  who  says,  one  of  the  officer*  han 
tun  drunk  a  tceek.  An  nrmt/  in  uMch  tuch  conduct  in  tolerated,  in  of  course  demoralfeed.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  as  a  eilizen  to  inform  you  of  the  impression  made  by  such  a  statement  on  all  who 
bear  it  Our  cause  Is  hopelcs!^  If  such  men  are  to  hold  office  in  our  army,  or  -if  such  conduct  does 
not  receive  condign  punishment.  Most  respectfully  yuur^ 

**  B.  F.  Stkad,  Pa^or  of  the  Pre^ibi/terian  church,  Astoria,  L.  ir 

**  IIead-quartrks,  Departme.it  of  VracnfiA,  JitlyiO,  1S61. 

**  Mt  dear  Sir  :  T  our  note  received.  I  am  pained  by  its  contents.  *■  A  reliable  man  says  that 
Rn  officer  has  been  drunk  for  a  week.^ 

*^  1  did  not  appoint  this  officer.  I  do  not  know  who  ho  ].<i.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  unless 
the  *  reliable  man"  will  complain  of  him  to  me.  I  do  not  *  tolerate'  such  conduct  Why  did  the 
people  of  his  county,  who  must  have  known  thatofficor's  habits,  allow  him  to  be  commL<isioued? 
Why  did  this  reliable  man  vote  for  him  ? 

'*  I  have  established  a  scrutiny  over  the  packages  sent  to  the  men  to  have  them  cleared  of  li- 
quor given  by  misiniiding  fHends:  and  have  taken  away  to  be  turned  over  to  hospital  aa  many  as 
one  hundred  and  five  packages  of  liquor  a  day  from  one  express  company. 

**!  have  assumed  that  the  officers  chosen  and  c<»mmi{<8ioned  by  the  state  of  New  York  could  be 
trusted  to  receive  unopened  packages  from  their  friends.     If  in  your  juderment  they  can  not  l»€  so 

usted,  please  apply  to  the  governor,  and  upon  his  suggestion  I  will  have  the  stores  and  boxes 
•Dt  to  New  York  oOicera  seized  and  s<'arcbed. 

**No  spirltnoos  liquors  are  permitted  to  be  (told  within  the  lines  In  my  dep.irtment;  and  every 
barrel  of  whisky  not  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  sales  have  been 
tnatle,  has  been  stove  and  contents  spilled,  and  the  seller  sent  out  of  the  linos.  I  have  no  ])ower 
to  discharge  a  drunken  or  incompetent  officer  I  can  only  call  a  court-martial  when  charges  are 
preferred.  If  I  prefer  charges  I  can  not  call  a  court  I  assure  you,  ^ir,  a  court-martial  is  ns  un- 
wieldy a  machine  for  investigating  a  certain  class  of  offenses  as  a  council  of  ministers  would  be. 
I  have  appeari'd  before  both  tribunals  as  advocate,  and  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  convict  in  either. 

^  But  sir,  have  the  charges  mode,  and  the  reliable  man  sent  as  a  witness,  and  I  will  have  the 
oQlcer  punished  if  possible.    Thanking  you  for  the  intereat  yoa  take  in  the  case, 

**  I  am,  moat  reipectfUlly  yonra,  Brnjamim  F.  Butlsx.*^ 


lisii  away/'  said  lie,  in  a  tune  of  lierce  coniiaai 
1. 

contraband  prepared  to  obey,  but  ventured 

do  with  the  peas. 

nto  a  wash-basin,  it'  you  can't  find  anything  1 
iish  away,  and  never  let  me  see  it  again/' 
I  removed,  and  Colonel  Phelps  ordered  it  to  be 
for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

ecame  very  clear  to  General  Butler  while  h( 
rginia.  It  was,  that  men  enlisted  for  shoit 
le,  be  relied  upon  for  effective  service.  Wh- 
■ee  months  men  was  half  expired,  all  other  fc 
merged  in  the  longing  for  release.  Like  b< 
the  holidays,  they  would  cut  notches  in  a  sti( 
''  day ;  and,  as  the  time  of  return  home  drew  i 

ier  on  this  •nl]jeet  wm  Imod  daring  the  flnit  week  of  General  Bntl 

**  nBAD^QvAvms,  DsPAinucirr  or  VimnniA,  2lay  2) 

Dunond  of  thle  deportment  has  U»amed  with  pain  that  there  arc  ' 
•te  property,  by  some  persons  who  have  smuggled  thorasclvcs  at 
irosod.    This  most  not  and  aliall  not  be.    The  rights  uf  private 
ins  must  be  respeetetL    When  the  exiireneles  of  the  service  req 
Jien  tar  pabUe  use,  It  mnU  be  done  by  proper  offiecrs,  giving 
;  is  made  tlie  special  duty  of  every  olHocr  in  eommand  of  any  iH>st 
r  In  camp,  to  ezereiao  the  ntmost  Ttfcilance  tn  this  behali;  U>  cause : 
lis  order  to  be  sent  to  head-quarters  for  ponishment,  and  such  m 
leted  out  to  them  as  isdne  to  thtsTes  and  plundereni. 
share  or  aid  In  reoeiring  sneh  plundered  property  or  offenders,  si 
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they  would  cut  half  a  notch  away  at  noon.  It  appeared  that  short- 
term  troops  are  efficient  for  not  more  than  half  their  time  of  en- 
listment; after  th.nt,  the:r  hearts  are  at  home,  not  in  their  duty. 
The  general  was  of  opinion,  that  an  army,  if  possible,  should  be 
enlisted  not  for  any  definite  term,  but  for  the  war ;  thus  supplying 
the  men  with  a  most  powerful  motive  for  efficient  action ;  the  home- 
ward path  lying  through  victory  over  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

BECAULi   FROM   VIRGINIA. 

The  visitors  attracted  to  the  fortress  severely  taxed  the  time  and 
hospitality  of  the  general  in  command  and  of  the  gracious  lady  who 
presided  at  his  table.  Senators,  representatives,  goveraors,  editors, 
officers,  private  persons,  crowded  that  table  to  the  number  of  thirty 
a  day.  Some  enterprising  individuals  even  projected  grand  excur- 
sions to  the  fortress,  threatening  it  with  steamboat  loads  of  pleasure 
seekers.  An  order  was  issued  to  prevent  such  an  untimely  irrup- 
tion, and  requiring  a  special  permit  to  land. 

Mr.  Russell  of  the  London  Times  has  given  us  an  amusing  record 
of  his  visit  to  the  fortress.  General  Butler  went  the  rounds  with 
him. 

"  The  day,"  he  reports,  "  was  excessively  hot,  and  many  of  the 
8oldiers  were  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  arbors  formed  of  branches 
from  the  neighboring  pine  wood,  but  most  of  them  got  up  when 
they  heard  the  general  was  coming  round.  A  sentry  walked  up 
and  down  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  as  the  general  came  up  to 
him  he  called  out '  Halt.'  The  man  stood  still.  '  I  just  want  to 
show  you,  sir,  what  scoundrels  our  govenmient  has  to  deal  with 
This  man  belongs  to  a  regiment  which  has  had  new  clothing  recently 
served  out  to  it.  Look  what  it  is  made  of.'  So  sa}'ing  the  general 
stuck  his  fore-finger  into  the  breast  of  the  man's  coat,  and  with  a 
rapid  scratch  of  hifi  nail  tore  open  the  cloth  as  if  it  was  of  blotting 
paper.  *  Shoddy,  sir.  Nothing  but  shoddy.  I  wish  I  had  these 
contractors  in  the  trenches  here,  and  if  hard  work  would  not  make 
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honest  men  of  tliem,  they'd  have  enough  of  it  to  be  examples  foi 
the  rest  of  their  fellows.' 

"  Li  the  coui-se  of  our  rounds  we  were  joined  by  Colonel  Phelps^ 
who  was  formerly  in  the  United  States  army,  and  saw  service  in^ 
Mexico,  but  retired  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in^ 
which  promotions  were  made,  and  who  only  took  conmiand  of  a. 
Massachusetts  regiment  because  he  believed  he  might  be  instru- 
mental in  striking  a  shrewd  blow  or  two  in  this  great  battle  of 
Armageddon — a  tall,  saturnine,  gloomy,  angry-eyed,  sallow  man, 
soldier-like  too,  and  one  who  places  old  John  Brown  on  a  level 
with  the  great  martyrs  of  the  Christian  world.  *  *  « 

" '  Yes,  I  know  them  well.  IVe  seen  them  in  the  field.  I've  sat 
with  them  at  meals.  IVe  traveled  through  their  country.  These 
Southern  slaveholders  are  a  false,  licentious,  godless  people.  Either 
we,  who  obey  the  laws  and  fear  God,  or  they,  who  know  no  God 
except  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  know  no  law  except  their 
passions,  must  rule  on  this  continent :  and  I  believe  that  Heaven 
will  help  its  own  in  the  conflict  they  have  provoked.  I  grant  you 
they  are  brave  enough,  and  desperate  too,  but,  surely  justice,  truth 
and  religion,  will  strengthen  a  man's  arm  to  strike  down  those  who 
have  only  brute  force  and  a  bad  cause  to  support  them.'        *        * 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  boat  returned  to  Fortress  ^Monroe,  and 
the  general  invited  me  to  dinner,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Butler,  his  staff*,  and  a  couple  of  regimental  officers  from 
the  neighboring  camp.  As  it  was  still  early,  General  Butler  pro- 
posed a  ride  to  visit  the  interesting  village  of  Hampton,  which  lies 
some  six  or  seven  miles  outside  the  fort,  and  forms  his  advance 
post.  A  powerful  charger,  with  a  tremendous  Mexican  saddle, 
fine  housings,  blue  and  gold-embroidered  saddle-cloth,  was  brought 
to  the  door  for  your  humble  servant,  and  the  general  mounted 
another,  which  did  equal  credit  to  his  taste  in  horseflesh ;  but  I  own 
I  felt  rather  uneasy  on  seeing  that  he  wore  a  pair  of  large  brass 
spurs,  strapped  over  white  jean  brodcquins.  He  took  with  him  his 
aide-de-camp  and  a  couple  of  orderlies.  In  the  precincts  of  the  fort 
outside,  a  population  of  contraband  negroes  has  been  collected, 
whom  the  general  employs  in  various  works  about  the  place,  Diiil- 
tary  and  civil ;  but  I  failed  to  ascertain  that  the  original  pchcine  oT 
a  debit  and  credit  account  between  the  value  of  their  labor  and  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  had  been  successfully  carried  out.    The 
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general  was  proud  of  them,  and  they  seemed  proud  of  themselves, 
saluting  him  with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  awe  and  familiarity  as  he 
rode  past.  '  How-do,  Massa  Butler  ?  How-do,  general  ?'  accom- 
panied by  absurd  bows  and  scrapes.  '  Just  to  think,'  said  the  gen- 
eral, 'that  every  one  of  these  fellows  represents  some  1,000  dollars 
at  least  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  chivalry  yonder."*  *  Nasty,  idle, 
dirty  beasts,'  says  one  of  the  staif,  sotto  voce^  '  I  wish  to  Heaven 
they  were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  general  insists 
on  it  that  they  do  work,  but  they  are  far  more  trouble  than  they 
are  worth.' 

"The  road  towards  Hampton  traverses  a  sandy  spit,  which, 
however,  is  more  fertile  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  soil 
under  the  horses'  hoofs,  though  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  inter- 
esting. A  broad  creek  or  river  interposed  between  us  and  the 
town,  the  bridge  over  which  had  been  destroyed.  Workmen  were 
busy  repairing  it,  but  all  the  planks  had  not  yet  been  laid  down  or 
nailed,  and  in  some  places  the  open  space  between  the  upright 
rafters  allowed  us  to  see  the  dark  waters  flowing  beneath.  The 
aide  said,  '  1  don't  think,  general,  it  is  safe  to  cross ;'  but  his  chief 
did  not  mind  him  until  his  horse  very  nearly  crashed  through  a 
plank,  and  only  regained  its  footing  with  unbroken  legs  by  marvel- 
ous dexterity ;  whereupon  we  dismounted,  and,  leaving  the  horses 
to  be  carried  over  in  the  ferry-boat,  completed  the  rest  of  the 
transit,  not  without  difficulty.  ♦♦♦♦** 

"  Most  of  the  shops  were  closed ;  in  some  the  shutters  were  still 
down,  and  the  goods  remained  displayed  in  the  windows.  '  I  have 
allowed  no  plundering,'  said  the  general ;  '  and  if  I  find  a  fellow 
trying  to  do  it,  I  will  hang  him  as  sure  as  ray  name  is  Butler.  See 
here,'  and  as  he  spoke  he  walked  into  a  large  woolen-draper's  shop 
where  bales  of  cloth  were  still  lying  on  the  shelves,  and  many  arti- 
cles, such  as  are  found  in  a  large  general  store  in  a  country  town, 
were  disposed  on  the  floor  or  counters ;  '  they  shall  not  accuse  the 
men  under  my  command  of  being  robbers.'  The  boast,  however, 
was  not  so  well  justified  in  a  visit  to  another  house  occupied  by 
some  soldiers.  '  Well,'  said  the  general,  with  a  smile,  *  I  dare  say 
you  know  enough  of  camps  to  have  found  out  that  chairs  and 
tables  are  irresistible ;  the  men  will  take  them  off  to  their  tents, 
though  they  may  have  to  leave  them  next  morning.' 

"  Having  inspected  the  w  orks — as  far  I  could  judge,  too  extend- 
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of  whom  are  men  Bubstantiallv  past  hard  labor,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  women,  two  hundred  and  twenty-tive  children  under  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  between  ten  and  eighteen  years,  and 
many  more  coming  in.  The  questions  which  this  state  of  facts  present  are 
very  embarrassing. 

'*  First.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  and,  Second.  What  is  their  state 
and  condition  ? 

**  Upon  these  questions  I  desire  the  instructions  of  the  department. 

*'  The  first  question,  however,  may  perhaps  be  answered  by  considering  the 
last.  Are  these  men,  women,  and  children  slaves?  Are  they  free?  Is 
their  conditi(m  that  of  men,  women,  and  children,  or  of  property,  or  is  it  a 
mixed  relation  ?  "What  their  status  was  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  we 
all  know.  What  has  been  tlie  effect  of  a  rebellion  and  a  state  of  war  upon 
that  status  ?  When  I  adopted  the  theory  of  treating  the  able-bodied  negro 
fit  to  work  in  the  trenches  as  property  liable  to  be  used  in  aid  of  rebellion, 
and  so  contraband  of  war,  that  condition  of  things  was  in  so  far  met,  as  I 
then  and  still  believe,  on  a  legal  and  constitutional  basis.  But  now  a  new 
series  of  questions  arise.  Passing  by  women,  the  children,  certainly,  can 
not  be  treated  on  that  basis;  if  property,  they  must  be  considered  tlie  in- 
cumbrance rather  than  the  auxiliary  of  an  army,  and,  of  course,  in  no  pos- 
sible legal  relation  could  be  treated  as  contraband.  Are  they  property  ? 
If  they  were  so,  they  have  been  left  by  their  masters  and  owners,  deserted, 
thrown  away,  abandoned,  like  the  wrecked  vessel  upon  the  ocean.  Thoii- 
former  j)ossessor3  and  owners  have  causelessly,  traitorously,  rebcUionsly, 
and,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  practically  abandone<l  thein  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  winter  storm  of  starvation.  If  property,  do  they  not  become 
the  property  of  the  salvors?  But  we,  their  salvors,  do  not  need  and  will 
not  hold  such  property,  and  will  assume  no  such  ownership:  has  not, 
therefore,  all  proprietary  relation  ceased  ?  Have  they  not  become,  there- 
upon, men,  women,  and  children  ?  No  longer  under  ownership  of  any  kind, 
the  fearful  relicts  of  fugitive  masters,  have  they  not  by  their  masters'  acts, 
and  the  state  of  war,  assumed  the  condition,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  nor- 
mal one,  of  those  made  in  God's  image  Y  Is  not  every  constitutional,  legal, 
and  moral  requirement,  as  well  to  the  runaway  master  as  their  relintpiished 
slaves,  thus  answered?  I  confess  that  my  own  mind  is  compelled  by  this 
reasoning  to  look  upon  them  as  men  and  women.  If  not  free  born,  yet 
free,  manumitted,  sent  forth  from  the  hand  that  held  them  never  to  be  re- 
claimed. 

Of  course,  if  this  reasoning,  thus  imperfectly  set  forth,  is  correct,  my  duty 
as  a  humane  man  is  very  plain.  I  should  take  the  same  care  of  these  men, 
women,  and  children,  houseless,  homeless,  and  unprovided  for,  as  I  would 
of  the  same  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  had  been  driven  or  allowed  to  fiee  Irom  the  Confederate 
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I  shoDid  have  no  doubt  on  this  question,  had  I  not  seen  it  stated 
i  an  order  had  been  issued  by  General  McDowell  in  liis  department,  siih- 
itiillj  forbidding  all  fug:itiye  slaves  from  coming  within  his  lines,  or  be- 
luu^bored  there.  Is  that  order  to  be  enforced  in  all  military  depart- 
itB?  If  so,  who  are  to  be  considered  fugitive  slaves?  Is  a  slave  to  bo 
sidered  fugitive  whoso  nuister  runs  away  and  leaves  him  ?  Is  it  forbid- 
to  the  troops  to  aid  or  harbor  within  their  lines  the  negro  children  who 
£mnd  therein,  or  is  the  soldier,  when  his  march  has  destroyed  their 
ins  of  subsistence,  to  allow  them  to  starve  because  he  has  driven  off  the 
il  masters?  Now,  shall  the  commander  of  a  regiment  or  battalion  sit 
Mlgment  upon  the  question,  whether  any  given  black  man  has  fled  from 
oaaatcr,  or  his  master  fled  from  him?  Indeed,  how  are  the  free  born  to 
istinguished  ?  Is  one  any  more  or  less  a  fugitive  slave  because  he  has 
red  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  ?  If  he  has  so  labored,  if  I  under- 
d  it,  he  is  to  be  harbored.  By  the  reception  of  which  are  the  rebels 
^  to  be  distressed,  by  taking  those  who  have  wrought  all  their  rebel 
'<erB  desired,  masked  their  battery,  or  those  who  have  refused  to  labor 
left  the  battery  unmasked  ? 

t  have  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  this  order.  It  does 
become  me  to  criticise  it,  and  I  write  in  no  spirit  of  criticism*,  but  sim- 
''O  explain  the  full  difliculties  that  surround  the  enforcing  it.  If  tlio 
rcement  of  that  order  becomes  the  policy  of  the  government,  I,  as  a 
ier,  shall  be  bound  to  enforce  it  steadfastly,  if  not  cheerfully.  But  if 
to  my  own  discretion,  as  you  may  have  gathered  from  my  reasoning, 
3uld  take  a  widely  different  course  from  that  whicli  it  indicates. 
In  a  loyal  state,  I  would  put  down  a  servile  insurrection.  In  a  state  of 
llion  I  would  confiscate  that  which  was  used  to  oppose  my  arms,  and 
>  all  that  property  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  that  state,  and  fnr- 
ed  the  means  by  which  the  war  is  prosecuted,  beside  being  the  can-  o 
M  war;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  objected  that  human  boiii^) 
d  brought  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  i)ursuit  of  hap- 
es,  Bach  objection  might  not  require  much  consideration. 
Pardon  me  for  addressing  the  secretary  of  war  directly  upon  this  ques- 
Y  as  it  involves  some  political  considerations  as  well  as  propriety  of  mili- 
'  action.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'^Bexjami::  F.  Bctijsr." 

mr.  cameron  to  general  butler. 

*'  Washington,  Aug^tst  8,  1861. 

3^xzncBAL : — The  important  question  of  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made 
igitives  from  service  in  the  states  in  insurrection  against  the  federal 
tmnent,  to  which  yon  have  again  directed  n\v  attention,  in  your  letter 
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of  July  30,  lius  received  my  most  attentive  consideration.  It  is  the  desir 
of  the  president  that  all  existing  rights  in  all  the  states  be  fully  respecte 
and  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  federal  go^ 
eminent  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  constitu 
tional  riglits  of  the  states  and  the  citizens  of  the  states  in  the  Union ;  lienc 
no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within  the  states  ani 
territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  fully  acknowledged.  Th 
ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  must  he  respected  by  the  militar 
and  civil  autliorities  alike  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  forms.  But  in  tli 
states  wholly  or  in  part  under  insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  o 
the  United  States  are  so  far  opposed  and  resisted  that  they  can  not  be  efFec 
tually  enforced,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  rights  dependent  upon  the  executio; 
of  these  laws  must  temporarily  fail ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  right 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  states  within  which  military  operations  ar 
conducte<l  must  necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  military  exigencies  create^ 
by  the  insurrection,  if  not  Avholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  conduct  o 
tlie  parties  claiming  tliem.  To  this  the  general  rule  of  the  right  to  8cr\ic 
forms  an  exception.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  0,  1861,  dc 
clares  if  persons  held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  Unite« 
States,  tffe  right  to  their  services  shall  be  discharged  therefrom.  It  folio sv 
of  necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recognized  by  the  military  authority  of  th 
Union  to  the  services  of  such  persons  when  fugitives. 

*•  A  moreditlicult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping  froi: 
the  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of  the  stat 
under  which  only  the  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be  claimed  must  need 
bo  wholly  or  almost  wholly  superseded,  as  to  the  remedies,  by  the  insui 
rection  and  the  military  measures  necevssitated  by  it ;  and  it  is  ecpially  ap 
parent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures  for  the  enforce 
ment  of  such  claims  nmst  be  attended  by  great  inconvenience,  embarrass 
ments,  and  iT\iuries.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  thn 
the  substantiid  rights  of  loyal  masters  are  still  best  protected  by  receivin, 
Buch  fugitives,  as  wc-U  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  sorvic 
of  the  United  States  and  emi>loying  them  under  such  organizations  and  i 
such  occupations  as  cinrumstances  may  suggest  or  recjuire.  Of  (M>urse 
record  should  be  kept  showing  the  names  and  descriptions  of  tlie  fugitive: 
tlie  names  and  characters,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  mastt-rs,  and  sue 
fa(^ts  as  may  bo  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  circumstance 
of  each  case. 

"After  tranquillity  shall  have  oeen  restored  upon  the  return  of  i>eac< 
congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide  for  all  the  persons  thus  receive 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  a  just  compensation  to  loyal  master 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  governmer 
and  juBt  rights  of  all  bo  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized.     You  will  then 
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« 

fore  consider  yourself  instmcted  to  govern  yonr  future  action  in  respect  to 
fbgitives  from  service  by  the  premises  herein  stated,  and  will  report  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  your  action  in  the  premises 
to  this  department.  You  will,  however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit  any 
interference  by  the  troops  under  your  command  with  the  servants  of  peace- 
able citizens  in  a  house  or  field,  nor  will  you  in  any  manner  encourage  such 
servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of  their  masters,  nor  will  yon,  except  in 
cases  where  the  public  good  may  seem  to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary 
return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service  from  which  he  may  have  escaped. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  Wary 

Mr.  Cameron  handled  the  topic  gingerly.  The  administration 
had  not  yet  taken  off  its  gloves. 

General  Butler's  letter  pleased  most  the  party  most  opposed  to 
the  one  with  which  he  had  been  all  his  life  identified.  We  find 
Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  writing  to  him  applaudingly,  and  the  general 
replying  in  a  friendly  spirit.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  Tappan,  August  1 0th : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  many  kind  expressions  of 
approbation  of  my  acts.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty,  follow- 
ing the  best  light  I  have,  and. the  event  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  ordereth  all  things  well.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  tb  the  negroes  to  be  sent  north.  There  is  plenty 
of  waste  land  for  them  here,  and  they  can  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  cared  for  here  than  amid  the  rigor  of  our  northern  winter. 

"  They  are  at  present,  in  my  judgment,  earning  the  subsistence 
famished  them  by  the  United  States,  and  if  any  benevolent  in- 
dividual desires  to  show  active  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  committee  you  suggest,  furnish  a  number  of 
Buit^  of  substantial  cheap  clothing  fit  for  winter  service,  for  the  women 
and  children.  Shoes  are  especially  desirable.  I  will  see  that  such 
clothing  is  distributed  among  them  according  to  their  necessities. 
The  clothing  for  the  men  will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  as  you  are 
aware,  we  have  no  supply.  Many  of  them  are  now  dressed  in  the 
cast-off  clothing  and  uniforms  of  the  soldiers. 

"  This  is  all  the  particular  aid,  I  think,  we  are  in  a  situation  to 
receive  for  them  at  this  time. 

"  To  send  them  north,  amid  the  stagnation  of  business,  and  at  a 
season  when  all  agricultural  operations,  except  harvesting,  are 
about  to  be  suspended,  to  fill  our  towns  with  a  new  infiux  of 
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people,  where  labor  is  not  wanted,  while  here  in  Virginia  there  is 
land  enough  cultivated,  and  houses  enough  deserted,  amid  scenes 
to  which  they  are  attached,  where  they  may  live,  would  in  my 
judgment,  be  unwise. 

"  If  the  war  continues,  they  will  be  safe  here.  If  the  war  ends, 
the  wisdom  and  the  care  of  the  goTemment  will  be  exerted  for 
their  protection  here  or  elsewhere.  Tills  part  of  the  state  is  but 
little  more  cultivated  than  in  the  days  of  Powhattan ;  and  it  would 
seem  hardly  prudent  to  take  away  fix)m  it  a  class  of  mostly  agri- 
cultural laborers,  who  are  fitted  to  the  soil. 

"  The  most  of  them  would  not  desire  to  go  north,  if  they  can 
be  assured  (as  I  cim  assure  them)  of  their  safety  at  the  south.  I 
shall  continue  to  receive  and  protect  all  the  negroes,  especially 
women  and  children,  who  come  to  me,  as  well  for  reasons  of 
hiunanity  as  for  strategical  policy,  of  which  it  is  not  now  best  to 
speak." 

The  southern  people,  it  is  worth  remarking,  had  already  shown 
their  sense  of  General  Butler's  services  to  his  country.  Tliey  knew 
their  enemy.  It  has  been  their  cue  to  compliment  some  of  the 
generals  conspicuous  in  the  service" of  the  United  States;  but  for 
A?7?2.,  who  first  established  the  rule  of  employing  the  courtesies 
wluch  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  they  have  had  only  vitupera- 
tion. They  were  right  in  their  instinctive  perceptions,  for  he  was 
also  the  first  to  recognize  them  as  enemies  incurable,  whose  destruc- 
tion as  a  power  was  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  country. 
Few  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  biography  of  General  Butler 
which  circulated  in  southern  newspapers  in  these  months.  It  ran 
thus : 

"  He  is  the  son  of  a  negro  barber,  who,  early  m  the  century,  did 
business  on  Poydras  street,  in  New  Orleans.  The  son,  in  early 
manhood,  emigrated  to  Liberin,  where  an  indisposition  for  labor 
and  some  talent  turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  to  prepare  for 
which  he  repaired  to  Massachusetts.  Having  mastered  his  profes- 
sion, he  acquired  a  fondness  for  theological  studies,  and  became  an 
active  local  preacher,  the  course  of  liis  labors  early  leading  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  jMr.  Jacob  Barker, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  financier,  and  who,  discovering 
the  peculiar  abilities  in  that  direction  of  the  young  mulatto,  sent 
him  to  northern  New  York  to  manage  a  banking  institution.  Therr 
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he  divided  his  time  between  the  counting-house  and  the  court-room, 
the  prayer-meeting  and  the  printing-office,"  etc. 

This,  with  a  variety  of  comments,  was  the  southern  response  to 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore. 

The  North  seemed  slower  to  recognize  his  services.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  four  regiments,  he  found  hunself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion at  Fortress  Monroe,  incapable  of  acting,  yet  expected  by  the 
cotmtry  to  act.  His  embarrassment  was  not  diminished  by  discov- 
ering that  the  intention  to  remove  his  troops  was  known  and  pub- 
lished before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  that  they  were  still 
detained  at  Baltimore  inactive. 

"  As  soon,"  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Baker,  "  as  I  began  to  look  like 
activity,  my  troops  are  all  taken  away.  And  almost  my  only 
friend  and  counselor,  on  whose  advice  I  could  rely,  is  taken  away 
by  name.  *  *  *  *  What  ought  I  to  do  under  these 
circumstances  ?  I  ought  not  to  stay  here  and  be  thus  abused.  Tell 
me  as  a  true  friend,  as  I  know  you  are,  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
justice  to  myself.  To  resign,  when  the  comitry  needs  service,  is  un- 
patriotic. To  hold  office  which  government  believes  me  unfit  for,  is 
humiliating.  To  remain  here  disgraced  and  thwarted  by  every 
subordinate  who  is  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  depaitment,  is  un- 
bearable." 

The  government  resolved  his  doubts.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
reply  to  General  Butler's  contraband  letter  had  been  dispatched,  he 
was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  department,  and  General 
Wool  appointed  in  his  stead.  Whether  the  two  acts  had  any  con- 
nection, or  whether  the  removal  was  a  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  leading  newspaper,  has  not  been  disclosed.  "  General 
Wool,"  commented  the  New  York  Thnts^  "  is  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  Fortress  Monroe.  So  far,  so  good.  The  nation  was 
deeply  dissatisfied,  not  to  say  indignant,  at  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
bravest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced  of 
American  generals,  was  persistently  kept  in  quiet  retreat  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  while  political  brigadiers  were  fretting  away  the  spirit  of 
the  anfty  by  awkward  bluuderings  upon  masked  batteries."  There 
had,  indeed,  been  much  clamor  of  this  kind,  and  worse.  One  gal- 
lant colonel,  rembved  from  his  command  for  drunkenness,  had 
caused  letters  to  be  published,  accusing  General  Butler  of  disloy- 
alty.   Other  officers,  who  had  left  the  service  for  the  service's  good, 
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were  not  silent,  and  one  or  two  reporters,  who  had  been  ordered 
away  from  the  post,  still  had  the  use  of  their  pens.  Nor  had  the 
public  the  means  of  imderstanding  the  causes  of  General  Butler's 
inactivity.  They  saw  the  most  important  military  post  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  apparently  well  supplied  with  troops, 
contributing  nothing  to  the  military  strength  of  the  country.  The 
blame  was  naturally  laid  at  the  door  of  the  general  commanding  it. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  General  Butler  gracefully  resigned 
the  command  of  the  department  to  his  successor.  In  his  farewell 
order  he  said :  "  The  general  takes  leave  of  the  command  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  this  department  with  the  kindest  feelings 
toward  all,  and  with  the  hope  that  in  active  service  upon  the  field, 
they  may  soon  signalize  their  bravery  and  gallant  conduct,  as  they 
have  shown  their  j)atriotism  by  fortitude  under  the  fatigues  of  camp 
duty.  No  personal  feeling  of  regret  intrudes  itself  at  the  change  in 
the  command  of  the  department,  by  which  our  cause  acquires  the 
services  in  the  field  of  the  veteran  general  commanding,  in  whose 
abiUties,  experience  and  devotion  to  the  flag,  the  whole  country 
places  the  most  implicit  reliance,  and  under  whose  guidance  and 
command  all  of  us,  and  none  more  than  your  late  commander,  are 
proud  to  serve." 

He  had  been  in  command  of  the  department  of  Virginia  two 
mouths  and  twenty-seven  days. 


CHAPTER   X. 


HATTERAS. 


The  order  which  relieved  General  Butler  from  command  in  Vir- 
ginia assigned  him  to  no  other  duty.  He  was  simply  ordered  to 
resign  his  command  to  General  Wool.  Whether  he  was  to  remain 
at  the  fortress,  or  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  go  home,  was  left  to 
conjecture.  ^\Tiat  should  he  do?  AVhere  should  he  go?  Friends 
imanimously  advisee):  'Go  home.  The  government  plainly  inti- 
mates that  it  does  not  want  you.'    The  game  is  lost ;  throw  up  yoir* 
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hand.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  whatever  I  do,  I  can't  go  home.  That 
were  the  end  of  mj  militarj  career,  and  I  am  in  for  the  war."  It 
ended  in  his  asking  General  Wool  for  something  to  do ;  and  Gen- 
eral Wool,  who  could  not  but  see  what  efficient  service  he  had  ren- 
dered at  the  post,  and  heartily  acknowledged  it,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  volunteer  troops  outside  the  fortress.*  So  he  vacated 
the  mansion  within  the  walls,  and  served  where  he  had  been  wont 
to  rule. 

A  week  after,  the  expedition  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  It  was  a  scheme  of  the  genemrs  own. 
A  Union  prisoner  being  detained  at  the  inlet,  had  brought  the 
requisite  information  to  the  fortress  many  weeks  before.  He  said, 
that  through  that  gap  in  the  long  sand-island  which  runs  along  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  numberless  blockade  runners  found  access 
to  the  main  land.  His  rei>ort  being  duly  conveyed  to  head-quarters, 
a  joint  expedition,  military  and  naval,  was  ordered  to  take  the  forts, 
destroy  them,  block  up  the  inlet  with  sunken  stone,  and  return  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  Preparations  for  this  expedition  were  at  full  tide 
when  General  Butler  was  superseded.  Nine  hundred  troops  were 
detailed  to  accompany  it ;  a  small  corps  for  a  major-general.  Gen- 
eral Butler  volunteered  to  command  them,  and  General  Wool  ac- 
cepted his  offer ;  kind  friends  whispering,  "  infra  digP 

Bte  went  Every  one  remembers  the  details  of  that  first  cheering 
success  after  the  summer  of  our  discontent.  It  seemed  to  break 
the  spell  of  disaster,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  country,  dispro 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement.  General  Butler 
enjoyed  a  share  of  the  eo/o/,  which  restored  much  of  the  public  favor 
lost  at  Great  Bethel. 

Two  points  of  the  generars  conduct  on  this  occasion,  we  may 
notice  before  passi ug  on  to  more  stirring  scenes.  The  reader  has 
not  forgotten,  that  the  rebel  commander  first  offered  to  surrender, 
provided  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retire,  and  that  General  But- 

*  ''  JlKAD-^TTARTKIta,   DKPABTMKirr  OF  ViKfllXIA, 

**FoBTRK89  MorrsoK,  ViRoiMiA,  August  21,  1S€1. 
•^SmiAL  OftOBKfl,  Na  9. 

**  Mi^or-General  B.  F.  Antler  ia,  hereby  placed  in  commnnd  of  the  volunteer  forces  in  this  depart- 
ment, cxeloaive  of  those  at  Fort  Monroe.  His  present  command  at  (}amps  ButliT  and  Ilaiiiiltoa 
will  inelade  the  Ftrat,  Second,  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Twentieth  redraenta,  the  battnliun  of  Massiu 
cluuetta  Tolnnteera,  the  Unioa  GoaKt  Onard.  and  the  Moantt'd  Rifles. 
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ler  refused  the  terms,  demandiug  unconditional  surrender.  ''  The 
Adelaide,"  he  reports,  "  on  carrying  in  the  troops,  at  the  moment 
my  terms  of  capitulation  were  under  consideration  by  the  enemy, 
had  grounded  upon  the  bar.  *  *  At  the  same  time,  the  Harriet 
L:me,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  bar  had  grounded,  and  remained 
fast ;  both  were  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  By  these  accidents,  a 
valuable  sliip  of  war,  and  a  transport  steamer,  with  a  large  portion 
of  my  troops,  were  within  the  power  of  the  enemy.  I  had  demand- 
ed tlie  strongest  terms,  which  he  was  considering.  He  might  re- 
fuse, and  seeing  our  disadvanUige,  renew  the  action.  But  I  deter- 
mined to  lib.ite  not  a  tittle  of  what  I  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  government;  nor  even  to  give  an  official  title  to  the 
officer  iu  comman<l  of  the  rebels.  Besides,  my  tug  was  in  the  inlet, 
and,  at  least,  I  could  carry  on  the  engagement  with  my  two  rifled 
six-pounders,  well  supplied  with  Sawyer's  shell."  It  was  an  anx- 
ious moment,  but  his  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  victory  was 
complete. 

One  of  the  guns  of  the  Minnesota  was  worked  during  the  action 
by  contrabands  from  Fortress  Monroe.  Tlie  danger  was  slight, 
for  the  enemy's  balls  fell  short.  But  it  was  observed  and  freely 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  no  gun  in  the  fleet  was  more 
steadily  served  than  theirs,  and  no  men  more  composed  than  they 
when  danger  was  supposed  to  be  imminent.  In  action  and  out  of 
action  their  conduct  was  everj'thing  that  could  be  desired. 

The  other  matter  which  demands  a  word  of  explanation,  relates 
to  General  Butler's  sudden  return  from  Ilatteras,  which  elicited 
sundry  satirical  remarks  at  the  time.  He  had  been  ordered  not  to 
hold  but  to  destroy  the  port.  But  on  surveying  the  position,  he  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  retaining  it,  that  he  resolved 
to  go  insUxntly  to  Washington  and  explain  his  views  to  the  gov- 
ermuent.  He  did  so,  and  the  government  determined  to  hold  the 
pLice.  Nor  was  haste  unnecessary,  since  supplies  had  been  bronght 
for  only  live  days.  The  troops  must  have  been  immediately  with- 
drawn or  immediately  provisioned. 

And  now  again  he  was  without  a  command.  Tlie  government 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  Recruiting  was  generally  at  a  stand  stiU,  and  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  field  that  had  not  their  full  allowance  of 
major  generals.     West  Point  influence  was  in  the  ascendanty  as 
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Burely  it  ought  to  be  in  time  of  war ;  and  this  lawyer  in  epaulets 
seemed  to  be  rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise. 
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Gexebal  Butleb  now  recalled  the  attention  of  the  government 
to  his  scheme  for  expelling  rebel  forces  from  the  Virginia  penin- 
sula, which  had  been  suspended  by  the  sudden  transfer  of  Colonel 
Baker  and  Jiis  command  from  Fortress  Monroe.  He  obtained 
authority  from  the  war  department  to  recruit  troops  in  Massachu- 
setts for  this  purpose.  Recruiting  seemed  to  be  proceeding  some- 
what languidly  in  the  state,  although  her  quota  was  yet  far  from 
full ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  General  Butler  could  strike  a  vein 
of  hunker  democrats  which  would  yield  good  results.  Not  that 
hunker  democrats  had  been  backward  in  enlisting;  but  it  was 
thought  that  many  of  them  who  still  hesitated  would  rally  to  the 
standard  of  one  who  had  so  often  led  them  in  the  mimic  war  of 
elections.  On  going  home,  however,  he  found  that  General  Sher- 
man was  before  him  in  special  recruiting,  and  that  to  him  Gover- 
nor Andrew  had  promised  the  first  regiments  that  should  be  com- 
pleted. He  hastened  back  to  Washington.  He  had  been  engaged 
to  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall,  but  left  a  note  of  excuse,  ending  with 
these  words :  "  That  I  go  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  am  gone."  At  Washington,  a  change 
of  progranune.  He  penned  an  order,  dated  Sept.  lOth,  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  operations  to  all  New  England,  which  the  secretary 
of  war  signed : — 

"  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise,  or- 
ganize, arm,  uniform,  and  equip  a  volunteer  force  for  the  war,  in 
the  New  England  states ;  not  exceeding  six  (6)  regiments  of  the 
maximum  standard,  of  such  arms,  and  in  such  proportions,  and  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  judge  expedient ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
orders  and  requisitionB  on  the  quartermaster,  ordnance,  and  other 
8* 
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Staff  departments  of  tlic  army,  are  to  be  obeyed  and  answered: 
provided  the  co'^t  of  such  recruitment,  armament,  and  equipment 
does  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  that  of  like  troops,  now  or  here- 
after raised,  for  the  service  of  the  United  States/' 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  asked  the  additional  sanction 
of  the  president's  signature.  The  cautious  president,  always  punc- 
tiliously respectful  to  state  authority,  first  procured  by  telegraph 
the  "assent  of  all  the  governors  of  New  England,  and  then  signed 
the  order. 

It  was  upon  General  Butler's  return  to  New  England  to  raise 
these  troops,  that  the  collision  occurred  between  himself  and  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  which  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  Without  wishing  to  revive  the  ill  feeling  of 
a  controversy  between  gentlemen  equally  devoted  to  the  common 
cause,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  unavoidable  to  explain  the  point  of 
collision.  At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  General  Butler,  in 
the  impetuosity  of  his  desire  to  take  the  field,  had  given  the  gover- 
nor just  cause  of  offense.  Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  as 
published  in  divers  j)amphlets,  oflicial  and  unoflicial,  it  appears 
clearly  enough,  that  Governor  Andrew  was  justified  in  taking  of- 
fense ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  offense  was  intended  by  Gene- 
ral Butler ;  and  that,  hurried  as  he  was,  he  employed  reasonable 
means  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  governor. 
The  case,  as  I  understand  it,  illustrates  the  old  Spanish  maxim,  that 
when  two  honest  men  difter,  both  are  in  the  right. 

Perhaps,  there  was  already  a  slight  soreness  in  the  governor's 
mind  owing  to  the  publication  by  General  Butler  of  the  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  offer  of  Massachusetts  troops  to  Governor 
Hicks,  for  the  suppressicm  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  General 
Butler  published  these  letters,  because  the  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  Tribune  had  informed  the  public  that  Governor  Andrew  dis- 
approved the  offer  of  the  troops  for  such  a  purpose.  The  act  was 
also  freely  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers.  A  question  arose 
as  to  the  source  of  the  correspondent's  information.  General  But- 
ler emphatically  exonerated  the  governor,  but  intimated  that,  per- 
haps, some  clerk  or  copyist  had  betrayed  his  trust.  The  private 
secretary  of  the  governor,  who  alone  had  charge  of  the  governor's 
papers,  conceived  that  this  intimation  was  pointed  at  h^  and  re- 
sented it  accordingly.    A  private  secretary,  posted  as  he  is  close  to 
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the  ear  of  his  chief,  can  not  but  have  considerable  influence  over 
him.  A  private  secretary  has  sometimes  been  a  governor's  gover- 
nor, a  general's  general,  a  prime  minister's  prime  minister.  Private 
secretaries  have  ruled  empires.  It  is,  at  least,  not  desirable  to  have 
the  ill-will  of  a  private  secretary  if  you  wish  to  stand  well  with  his 
chief.  You  might  almost  as  well  slight  the  king's  mistress,  and 
then  ask  a  favor  of  the  king.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  worthy 
and  patriotic  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  unduly  influenced  by 
his  secretary.  But  he  is  a  human  being,  and  his  secretaiy  felt  ag- 
grieved at  General  Butler. 

The  true  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  the  chaos  that  reigned  in  the 
war  department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Cameron  was  a  faithful  and 
most  laborious  minister ;  but  probably  no  man  ever  existed  capa- 
ble of  really  doing  the  work  suddenly  accumulated  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  war  by  the  stupendous  scale  upon  which  the  military 
operations  of  the  government  were  undertaken.  We  did  not  em- 
brace the  war  as  the  settled  business  of  the  country  for  years,  but 
as  if  preparing  for  two  or  three  enormous  raids  into  an  enemy's 
country.  Hurry,  confusion,  incoherence,  marked  all  our  first  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Cameron  did  what  he  could ;  but  much  remained 
undone  ;  much  was  done  amiss  ;  much  was  necessarily  left  to  sub- 
ordinates. There  was  no  time  for  deliberation;  everything  had  to 
be  decided  on  the  instant.  In  such  circiunstances,  a  man  must  have 
the  memory  of  a  Butler  to  avoid  giving  contradictory  orders.  It 
should  be  also  noted,  that  General  Butler  is  one  of  those  gentle- 
men who  can  say  No,  with  delightful  promptness  and  unmistakable 
emphasis,  but  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  No;  and  both  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  war  were  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  a  man  whose  talents  and  energy  they  appre- 
ciated. ^ 

General  Sherman,  as  we  have  said,  was  already  in  Massachusetts 
recruiting  for  Port  Royal.  Another  gentleman  had  also  received 
authority  from  the  war  department  to  raise  a  regiment  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  governor  objecting  to  this  special  recruiting,  re- 
monstrated, and  the  secretary  promised,  August  28,  that  no  more 
such  authorizations  should  be  issued.  The  president,  also,  Septem- 
ber 6th,  spoke  of  "  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon  the  states  to 
respond  promptly  to  regular  requisitions  for  troops,  if  their  recruit- 
ing system  should  be  harassed  by  the  competition  of  individuals 
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cngat^^ed  in  recruiting  under  independent  permissions ;  but  he  said 
such  indepen<lcnt  permissions  as  had  hitherto  been  issued,  had  been 
extorted  by  the  pressure  of  certain  persons,  who,  if  they  had  been 
rofused,  would  have  accused  the  government  of  rejecting  the  ser- 
vices of  so  many  thousands  of  unaginary  men ;  a  pressure,  of  the 
persistency  of  which,  no  person  not  subjected  to  it  could  conceive, 
lie  said  that  perhaps  he  had  been  in  error  in  granting  such  inde- 
pendent permissions  at  all,  even  under  this  pressure.' 

Hence,  before  sanctioning  General  Butler's  scheme  of  raising  six 
regiments  in  New  England,  the  president  procured  by  telegraph 
the  consent  of  all  the  governors. 

Now,  the  point  of  collision  between  Governor  Andrew  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  this :  The  governor  desired  to  fill  the  regiments 
aheiuly  begun  before  any  others  were  started ;  the  general  was 
anxious  to  open  his  vein  of  hunkers  at  once,  and  avail  himself  im- 
mediately of  his  personal  popularity.  He  thought  he  could  enlist 
men  who  would  not  join  regiments  already  begun ;  and  he  was 
right;  for  more  tliiin  a  thousand  men  enlisted  under  his  banner  as 
soon  as  it  was  set  up. 

When  General  lliitler  presented  himself  at  the  State  House, 
September  14th,  armed  with  authority  to  raise  six  regiments  in 
New  England,  Governor  Andrew  received  him  with,  all  his  wonted 
cordiality/,  and  piomised  hearty  co-operation.  He  requested,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  imnounce  no  new  regiments  till  General  Sher- 
man's were  filled,  which  would  require  another  week.  Tlie  general 
consented  and  went  to  jMaine,  where  his  elTorts,  promptly  seconded 
by  the  governor  of  that  State,  were  immediately  successful.  He 
returned  to  Boston,  to  find  that  Governor  Andrew  had  caused  a 
formal  order  to  be  published,  which  forbade  new  recruiting  until 
regiments  already  begun  were  completed.  Two  of  these  incom- 
plete regiments  he  had,  indeed;  assigned  to  General  Butler,  one  of 
which  existed  only  in  skeleton.  General  Butler  fearing  delay,  and 
desiring  himself  to  have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  officers  who  were 
to  accompany  him,  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  remove  the  unexpected 
obstacle.  He  flew  to  Washington,  and  to  General  Scott.  Result, 
the  following  order : 

"  The  six  New  England  St.ites  will  temporarily  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate military  department,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Head-quarters,  Boston.    Major-General  B.  F.  Butler,  United 
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States  Volunteer  Service,  while  engaged  in  recruiting  his  division 
will  command." 

Next  he  went  to  Mr.  Cameron,  who  signed  an  order  giving  half 
a  month's  pay  in  advance  to  all  troops  enlisted  by  General  Butler 
for  special  service. 

Surely,  thought  the  general,  all  is  right  7\ow,  Returning  to  New 
England,  he  again  set  to  work,  published  his  new  powers,  adver- 
tised for  recruits,  opened  offices,  established  camps.  His  activity 
was  wonderful.  One  day  we  see  him  addressing  a  legislature; 
the  next  conferring  with  a  governor ;  anon,  haranguing  the  troops, 
then,  consulting  with  officers  ;  now  in  Vermont,  to-moiTOW  in  Maine, 
the  next  day  in  New  Hampshire.  Men  flocked  in.  In  a  month  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  march  but  for  one  powerful  opposuig  in- 
fluence, which  emanated  from  the  state  house  at  Boston.  Goveraor 
Andrew,  wedded  to  his  own  system,  puzzled  and  indignant  at  the 
contradictory  orders  from  Washington,  would  not  sanction  the 
proceedings  of  General  Butler,  but  oi)posed  them  by  all  the  means 
he  could  command.  Endless  perplexity  and  recrimination  followed; 
the  governor,  by  telegraph  and  by  letter,  remonstrating  with  the 
department  of  war ;  Mr.  Cameron  standing  in  torment  between  two 
fires,  vainly  endeavoring  to  quiet  the  governor  by  real  applause 
and  apparent' concession  ;  the  Massachusetts  senators  mediating; 
the  president  putting  in  a  conciliatory  word  now  and  then ;  Gen- 
eral Butler  keeping  steadily  to  his  object  of  getting  the  six  regi- 
ments ready  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  pausing  a  moment  to 
dictate  a  hurried  reply  to  voluminous  remonstrance,  then  rushing 
away  to  a  remote  camp,  always  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 

While  the  unhappy  diffiirence  was  still  capable  of  adjustment, 
General  Butler  asked  an  interview  with  the  governor,  thinking  that 
a  few  minutes'  frank  conversation  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  them 
to  friendly  co-operation.  Unhappily,  Governor  Andrew,  being 
exceedingly  pressed  by  business,  declined  the  interview,  naming  no 
time  when  he  could  accord  one.  The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member ; 
but  the  pen,  too,  is  a  mischievous  implement ;  it  is  a  tongue  free 
from  the  restrauits  imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. One  of  General  Butler's  letters,  couched  in  most  respect- 
ful language,  gave  extreme  offense  to  the  governor,  through  an 
error  of  the  copyist.  It  w.:s  written  in  the  third  person,  and  the 
governor  was  designated  by  the  words  "  His  Excellency,"  which 
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occurred  fourteen  times.  The  person  who  made  the  copy  sent  to 
the  governor,  with  perverse  uniformity,  placed  inverted  commas 
before  and  after  those  words,  as  if  to  ultimate  that  the  author  of 
the  letter  used  them  reluctantly,  and  only  in  obedience  to  a  custom. 
It  looked  like  an  intentional  and  elaborate  affront,  and  served  to 
embitter  the  controversy.  When,  at  length,  the  general  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  niishaj),  he  was  not  in  a  humor  to  give  a  com- 
plete ex])lanation  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  a  custom  with  him  to  get  out 
of  a  scrape  by  casting  blame  upon  a  subordinate.* 

Time  did  not  heal  the  breach.  The  governor  refused  to  issue 
commissions  to  the  officers  recommended  by  General  Butler.  Many 
offensive  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,  and  the  quarrel 
soon  escapt'd  from  the  state  house  uito  the  newspapers  ;  from  news- 
papers into  pami)lilets.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  these  painfid 
scenes.  A  quarrel  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  first  embraces 
all  that  Ls  said  and  done  while  both  parties  keep  their  temper :  part 
second,  all  that  is  said  and  done  after  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
loses  it.  The  first  part  may  be  interesting,  and  even  important; 
the  second  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Governor  An- 
drew felt  that  General  Butler  was  intertering  with  his  prerogative. 
General  Butler,  intent  on  the  work  in  hand,  was  exasperated  at  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  Govenior  Andrew.  General  But- 
ler, who  had  had  bitter  experience  of  subaltern  incompetency,  was 
anxious  to  secure  commissions  to  men  in  whom  he  could  confide. 
Governor  Andrew  naturally  desired  to  give  commissions  to  men 
in  whose  fitness  he  could  himself  believe.  General  Butler's  friends 
were  chielly  of  the  hunker  persuasion ;  Governor  Andrew  was 
better  acquainted  with  gentlemen  of  his  own  party.  Both  were 
honest  and  zealous  servants  of  their  country.  Long  may  both  of 
them  live  to  serve  and  honor  it. 

The  six  thousand  troops  were  raised.  But  the  delay  in  Massa- 
chusetts deprived  General  Butler  of  the  execution  of  his  peninsida 
scheme,  w^hich  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Dix,  who  well  performed  it 
in  November.  So  General  Butler  went  to  Washington  to  learn 
what  he  was  to  do  with  his  troops,  now  that  he  had  them. 

For  many  months  the  government  had  been  silently  preparing  for 
the  recovery  of  the  southern  strongholds,  which  had  been  seized  at 

*  Tills  explanation  of  t)io  iiiuch-iliscussed  qwitatlon  pointfl,  I  derived  firom  a  oonfldenUal 
ber  of  General  Butler'p  stafT,  Uid  k.tc  Oeneral  Strong. 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  the  last  administration  was  holding 
parley  with  treason  at  the  capital.  Commodore  Porter  was  busy 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  with  his  fleet  of  bomb-boats.  The 
navy  had  been  otherwise  strengthened,  though  the  day  of  iron-clads 
had  not  yet  dawned  in  Hampton  Roads.  Immense  provision  had 
been  ordered  of  the  cumbrous  material  used  in  sieges.  But,  as  yet, 
preparations  only  had  been  made ;  the  points  first  to  be  attempted 
had  not  been  selected ;  the  chief  attention  of  the  government  being 
Btill  directed  to  the  increase  and  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  held  at  bay  by  the  phantom  of  two  hundred  thousand 
rebels,  and  endless  imaginary  masked  batteries  at  Manassas.  The 
arrival  of  General  Butler  at  Washington  recalled  the  consideration 
of  the  government  to  more  distant  enterprises. 

Mobile  was  then  the  favorite  object,  both  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  and  at  the  navy  department ;  and  General  Butler  was 
directed  to  report  upon  the  best  rendezvous  for  an  expedition 
against  Mobile.  Maps,  charts,  gazetteers,  encyclopedias,  and  sea 
captains  were  zealously  overhauled.  Li  a  day  or  two,  the  general 
was  ready  with  his  report,  which  named  Ship  Island  as  the  proper 
rendezvous  for  operations  against  any  point  upon  the  gulf  coast. 
Ship  Island  it  should  be  then.  To  Xew  England  the  general 
quickly  returned,  and  started  a  regiment  or  two  for  the  rendezvous 
nnder  General  Phelps,  whose  services  he  had  especially  asked.  Then 
to  Washington  once  more,  where  he  found  that  Mobile  was  not  in 
high  favor  with  the  ruling  member  of  the  cabinet,  who  thought 
Texas  a  more  immediately  important  object.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  so  regard  it,  as  he  was  compelled  by  his  office  to  look  at 
the  war  in  the  light  shed  from  foreign  correspondence.  General 
Butler  was  now  ordered  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  Texas,  and  the 
best  mode  of  reannexing  it.  Nothing  loath,  he  rushed  again  at 
the  maps  and  gazetteers,  collaring  stray  .Galvestonians  by  the  way. 
An  elaborate  paper  upon  Texas  was  the  prompt  result  of  his  labors, 
a  production  justly  complimented  by  General  McClellan  for  its  lucid 
completeness.  Texas  was  in  the  ascendant.  Texas  should  be  re- 
annexed;  the  French  kept  out ;  the  German  cotton  planters  deliv- 
ered ;  the  rebels  quelled;  the  blockading  squadron  released.  Home- 
ward sped  the  general  to  get  more  of  his  troops  on  the  way.  The 
Constitution,  which  had  conveyed  General  Phelps  to  Ship  Island 
and  returned,  was  again  loaded  with  troops.    Two  thousand  men 
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were  oinbarked,  and  the  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  a 
telcp:rara  from  Washington  arrived  of  singular  brevity : — 

"  Don't  Sail.     Disembark." 

No  explanation  followed  ;  nor  did  General  Butler  wait  long  for 
one.  The  next  day  he  was  in  Washington,  in  quest  of  elucidation. 
The  explanation  was  simple.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  in  Fort 
Warren ;  Engl:md  had  demanded  their  surrender ;  war  with 
Englaixl  was  possible,  not  improbable.  If  war  were  the  issue,  the 
Constitution  would  be  required,  not  to  convey  troops  to  Ship  Island, 
but  to  bring  back  those  alrua^ly  there. 

Nothing  remained  for  General  Butler  but  to  return  home,  and 
wait  till  the  question  was  decided.  He  went,  but  not  till  he  had 
avowed  his  entire  conviction  that  justice  and  policy  united  in  de- 
manding that  the  rebel  emissaries  should  be  retained.  Ho  thought 
that  New  England  alone,  drained  as  she  was  of  men,  would  follow 
him  to  Canada,  that  winter,  with  iifty  thousand  troops,  and  seize 
the  commanding  points  before  the  April  sun  had  let  in  the  English 
navy.  The  country,  he  thought,  was  not  half  awake — had  not  put 
forth  half  its  strength.  He  felt  that  in  such  a  quarrel,  Ara erica 
would  do  as  Greece  had  done  when  Xerxes  led  his  myriads  against 
her — every  man  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero.  He  did  not 
despair  of  seeing,  first  the  border  states,  and  then  the  gulf  states, 
fired  with  the  old  animosity,  and  joining  against  the  hereditary  foe. 
Knowing  what  England  had  done  in  the  way  of  violating  the  flag 
of  neutrals,  he  regarded  her  conduct  in  this  affair  as  the  very  sub- 
lime 'of  impudence.  He  boiled  with  indignation  whenever  he 
thought  of  it,  and  lie  thought  of  little  else  durhig  those  memorable 
weeks. 

Fortunately,  as  most  of  us  think,  other  counsels  prevailed  at 
Washington,  and  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  rebellion,  by  tlie  sur- 
render of  the  men,  of  more  eftect  than  the  winning  of  a  great  bat- 
tle. Tlie  restoration  of  the  Union  will  itself  avenge  the  wrong, 
and  cut  deeper  into  the  power  that  has  misled  England  than  the 
loss  of  many  Canadas. 

The  dispute  with  the  governor  continued.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  troops  raised  by  him  in  Massachusetts,  in  oppositiou 
to  the  governor,  would  be  entitled  to  the  aid  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  families  of  volunteers.  The  following  letter  touches 
upon  this  subject : 
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"  Camp  Sewabd,  Pittsfield,  Tuesday^  Jan.  7,  1862. 

'*  Lieut.  Col.  Whelden,  Commanding  Western  Bay  State  Regiment : 

,  "  Colonel: — I  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  appearance,  discipline 
and  proficiency  of  your  regiment,  as  evidenced  by  the  inspection  of  to-day. 
Of  the  order,  quiet,  and  soldierly  conduct  of  the  camp,  the  commanding 
general  cannot  speak  in  too  much  praise. 

''Notwithstanding  the  diflSculties  of  season,  opposition  and  raisrepre- 
HCntation,  the  progress  made  would  be  creditable  if  no  such  obstacles  had 
existed. 

'*  In  the  matter  of  the  so-called  state  aid  to  the  families  of  the  volunteers 
under  your  command,  I  wish  to  repeat  here,  most  distinctly,  the  declara- 
tion heretofore  made  to  you.  I  will  personally,  and  from  my  private 
means,  guarantee  to  the  family  of  each  soldier  the  aid  which  ought  to  be 
furnished  to  him  bv  his  town,  to  the  same  extent  and  amount  that  the 
state  would  be  bound  to  afford  to  other  enlisted  men,  from  and  after  this 
date,  if  the  same  is  not  paid  by  the  commonwealth  to  them  as  to  other 
Massachusetts  soldiers  ;  and  all  soldiers  enlisting  in  your  reguuent  may  do 
so  upon  the  strength  of  this  guarantee. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  upon  this  subject  whatever.  The  commonwealth  will 
not  permit  her  soldiers  to  suffer  or  be  unjustly  dealt  with,  under  whose- 
soever banner  they  may  enlist. 

**The  only  question  that  will  be  asked  will  be.  Are  these  men  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  shedding  their  blood  in  defense  of  its  constitution 
and  laws?  If  so,  they  stand  upon  an  etpiality  w^ith  every  other  man  who 
is  fighting  for  his  country,  and  will  be  treated  by  tlie  state  ^'ith  the  same 
equal  justice,  whatever  may  be  the  wounded  pride  or  overweening  vanity 
of  auv  man  or  set  of  men. 

•*  I  love  and  revere  the  justice,  the  character,  the  equity,  the  fame  and 
Dame  of  our  glorious  old  commonwealth  too  much  to  doubt  of  this  for  a 
moment,  and  will  at  any  time  peril  whatever  I  may  have  of  jjrivuto 
fortune,  upon  the  faith  engendered  by  that  love  and  reverence. 

"  Accept  for  yourself,  personally,  and  for  your  officers,  my  most  earnest 
thanks  for  the  energetic  services  which  you  have  rendered  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  your  excellent  regiment. 

"  Most  truly  your  friend, 

"JBenj.  F.  Butleb, 
''''  Major- General  Commanding^ 

General  Butler  was,  indeed,  most  ably  seconded  by  the  oflScers 
whom  he  had  selected  to  accompany  him. 

Captain  Paul  R.  George,  of  Lowell,  a  retired  oflScer  of  the  army, 
distinguished  in  the  Mexican  war,  afterward  successful  in  business, 
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was  his  quartermaster.  To  the  remarkable  talents  and  long  expe- 
rience of  Captain  George,  the  country  owed  it,  that  the  expedition 
was  fitted  out  with  unrivaled  completeness  and  economy,  atibrding 
another  proof  that  a  man  who  conducts  his  own  affairs  wisely,  can 
serve  the  public  with  the  same  energetic  tact.  Captain  George  for- 
sook ease  and  luxury  to  aid  General  Butler,  and  labored  for  many 
weeks  in  the  details  of  the  equipment  with  admirable  assiduity  and 
skill.  A  cabal  caused  his  rejection  by  the  senate  before  the  last  de- 
tachment sailed,  and  the  general  was  thus  deprived  of  assistance 
upon  which  he  had  relied,  and  which  he  needed  then  more  than 
ever. 

General  Butler  was  most  fortunate,  too,  in  his  chief  of  stafi. 
Major  George  C.  Stroug,  a  graduate  of  West  Point ;  one  of  those 
cadets  who  had  marked  and  liked  the  ways  of  the  Massachusetts  law- 
yer, when  he  served  as  an  examiner  of  the  military  academy.  He 
met  the  general  in  Washington — being  a  lieutenant  then  upon  the 
staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  gladly  left  all  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes. His  West  Point  comrades  marveled  that  an  officer  so 
clearly  in  the  way  of  promotion,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  chief 
of  the  army,  should  choose  to  serve  under  a  general  not  trained  to 
arms  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  river.  But  there  are  people 
who  know  a  man  when  they  see  one.  West  Point,  however,  is  right 
in  pluming  itself  upon  its  graduates,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  most 
of  the  good  soldiering  done  in  this  war,  on  either  side,  has  been 
done  under  West  Point  men.  How  well  General  Strong  appreci- 
ated the  merits  of  the  military  academy,  we  may  now  all  see  in 
his  pleasant  little  l)Ook,  "  Cadet  Life  at  West  Point,"  the  author- 
shij)  of  which  be  modestly  concealed  during  his  lifetime.  But  he 
was  not  a  West  Point  bigot. 

Happy,  too,  was  General  Butler  in  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Weit- 
zel,  chief  engineer  to  the  expedition,  who  graduated  second  in  his 
class  at  West  Point ;  afterward  long  employed  in  completing  the 
forts  below  Xew  Orleans,  acquiring  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
adjacent  country.  He,  too,  reflected  honor  upon  the  military  acad- 
emy, as  he  has  recently  done  uj)on  the  country,  by  his  splendid  con- 
duct at  Port  Hudson.  General  Butler,  in  common  with  his  whole 
command,  held  the  character  and  talents  of  Lieutenant  Weitzel  in 
the  profoundest  esteem. 

One  of  the  volunteer  aids  stands  boldly  out  from  the  group  bqiv 
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rounding  the  general,  Major  J.  M.  Bell,  of  Boston,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar  of  New  England,  son-in-law  and  partner  of  the 
late  Kufus  Choate.  Major  Bell,  who  had,  I  believe,  retired  from 
practice,  asked  his  old  hunker  chieftain,  if  there  was  any  work  for 
him  to  do  in  the  new,  mysterious  enterprise.  General  Butler  hailed 
the  offer  with  gladness,  well  knowing  the  worth  and  capacity  of 
him  who  made  it.  Major  Bell  found  unexpected  work  in  the  south- 
em  country,  which  forced  him  to  furbish  his  legal  weapons,  and 
keep  them  exceedingly  bright. 

Colonel  Andrew  Jackson  Butler,  as  chief  commissary,  lent  a  pow- 
erful and.  a  dexterous  hand  to  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  till 
he,  too,  was  rejected  by  the  senate.  Captain  Peter  Haggerty, 
whom  we  saw  going  ashore  at  Annapolis,  was  still  by  the  general's 
side,  as  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Kinsman,  another  Boston 
lawyer,  joined  at  the  last  moment,  for  a  six  weeks'  cruise,  but 
served  to  the  end.  We  shall  meet  those  gentlemen  again,  and  their 
comrades  on  the  general's  staff.  "  It  is  here  only  requisite  to  note, 
that  if  the  expedition  was  fitted  out  with  extraordinary  dispatch 
and  thoroughness,  it  was  because  General  Butler,  himself  a  mighty 
achiever,  knows  how  to  pick  out  from  the  mass  of  indifferent  men 
the  individuals  who  have  it  in  them  to  achieve.  This  is  the  supreme, 
the  all-including  talent  of  a  commander.  A  little  of  that  talent,  the 
United  States,  three  years  ago,  might  have  paid  one  thousand  mil 
lions  of  dollars  for,  and  yet  saved  money  by  the  operation. 

Mason  and  Slidell  were  given  up.  The  troops  sailed  for  Fortress 
Monroe.  General  Butler,  early  in  January,  1802,  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  conclude  the  last  arrangements,  intending  to  join  his 
command  in  Hampton  Roads.  At  the  war  department  mere  con- 
fusion reigned,  for  this  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Cameron  was  going 
out,  and  Mr.  Stanton  coming  in.  Nothing  could  be  done ;  the 
troops  remained  at  Fortress  Monroe ;  the  general  was  lost  to  finite 
view  in  the  mazes  of  Washington. 

We  catch  a  brief  glimpse  of  him,  however,  testifying  before  the 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  No  reader  can  have  for- 
gotten that  the  great  question  then  agitating  the  coimtry  was,  why 
General  McClellan,  with  his  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
had  remained  inactive  for  so  many  months,  permitting  the  blockade 
of  the  Potomac,  and  allowing  the  superb  weather  of  November 
and  December  to  pass  unimproved  into  the  mud  and  cold  of  Janu- 
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ary.  The  established  opinion  at  headquarters  was,  that  the  rebel 
army  before  Washington  numbered  about  two  Imndred  and  forty 
thousand  men.  Upon  this  point  General  Butler,  from  nuich  study 
of  the  various  sources  of  information,  had  arrived  at  an  opinion 
which  differed  from  the  one  in  vogue,  and  this  he  communicated 
to  the  committee ;  and  not  the  opinion  only,  but  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion.  Ue  presented  an  argimient  on  the  subject,  having 
tlioroughly  got  up  the  case  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  for  gentlo- 
]>ien  of  the  jury.  Subjecting  General  Beauregard's  report  of  the 
two  actions  near  Manassas  to  a  minute  analysis,  he  showed  tliat  the 
i\^)q\  army  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  nimibered  36,000  men.  He 
cross-examined  those  reports,  counthig  first  by  regiments,  secondly 
by  ])rigades,  and  found  the  results  of  both  calculations  the  same, 
lie  then  computed  the  quotas  of  the  various  rebel  states,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  entire  Confederate  force  on  the  dav  of  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  was  about  54,000.  He  next  considered  the  increase 
to  the  rebel  armies  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  We,  with  our 
greatly  superior  means  of  transportation,  with  our  greater  popular 
tion,  and  the  comm:ind  of  the  ocean,  had  been  able,  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions,  to  assemble  an  army  before  Washington  of 
little  more  than  200,000.  Could  the  rebels  have  got  together 
half  that  number  in  the  same  time  ?  It  was  not  probable,  it  was 
scarcely  possible.  Then  the  extent  of  country  held  by  the  rebel 
army  was  known,  and  forbade  the  supposition  entertained  at  head- 
quarters. Upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that  the  armies  menacing 
Washington  consisted  of  about  70,000  men ;  which  proved  to  be 
within  5,000  of  the  truth. 

This  opinion  was  vigorously  pooh-poohed  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  army,  but  leading  members  of  the  committee  were  evidently 
convinced  by  it.  One  officer  of  high  rank,  a  frequenter  of  the  office 
of  the  general-in-chief,  was  good  enough  to  say,  when  General  But- 
ler had  finally  departed,  that  he  hoped  they  had  now  found  a  hole 
big  enough  to  bury  that  Yankee  general  in. 

During  the  delay  caused  by  the  change  in  the  department  of 
war,  an  almost  incredible  incident  occurred,  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  confusion  sometimes  arising  from  having  three  centers  of 
military  authority — the  president,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
commander-in-chief.  By  mere  accident  General  Butler  heard  one 
day  that  his  troops  had  been  sent,  two  weeks  before,  from  Fortrees 
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Monroe  to  Port  Royal.  "WhatT"  he  exclaimed,  *'have  I  been 
played  with  all  this  time  ?"  He  discovered,  upon  inquir}',  that 
such  an  order  had  indeed  been  issued.  He  procured  an  intei'view 
with  Mr.  Stanton,  gave  him  a  history  of  his  proceedings,  and  asked 
an  explanation  of  the  order.  Mr.  Stanton  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
Mr.  Cameron  knew  nothing  about  it ;  General  McClellan  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Nevertheless,  the  order  in  question  had  really 
been  sent.  Mr.  Stanton  readily  agreed  to  countermand  the  order, 
provided  the  troops  had  not  already  departed.  The  general  hur- 
ried to  the  telegi'aph  office,  where,  under  a  rapid  fire  of  messages, 
a  still  more  wonderful  fact  was  disclosed.  The  mysterious  order 
had  been  received  in  Baltimore  by  one  of  General  Dix's  aids,  who 
had  put  it  into  his  i>ocket^  forgotten  it,  and  carried  it  about  with 
him  two  weeks/  From  the  depths  of  his  pocket  it  was  finally 
brought  to  light.     The  troops  were  still  at  the  fortress. 

Mr.  Stanton  soon  made  himself  felt  in  the  dispatch  of  business. 
General  Butler  obtained  an  ample  hearing,  and  the  threads  of  his 
enterprise  were  again  taken  up.  One  day  (about  January  10th), 
toward  the  close  of  a  long  conference  between  the  general  and 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Stanton  suddenly  asked : 

**  Why  can't  New  Orleans  be  taken  ?" 

-The  question  thrilled  General  Butler  to  the  marrow. 

"  It  can  !"  he  replied. 

Thb  was  the  first  time  New  Orleans  had  been  mentioned  in  Gen- 
eral Butler's  hearing,  but  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  thought 
of  it.  The  secretary  told  him  to  prepare  a  programme ;  and  for 
the  third  time  the  general  dashed  at  the  charts  and  books.  General 
McClellan,  too,  was  requested  to  present  an  opinion  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  enterprise.  He  reported  that  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans would  require  an  anny  of  60,000  men,  and  no  such  number 
could  be  spared.  Even  Texas,  he  thought,  should  be  given  up  for 
the  present. 

But  now  General  Butler,  fired  with  the  splendor  and  daring  of 
the  new  project,  exerted  all  the  forces  of  his  nature  to  win  for  it  the 
consent  of  the  government.  He  talked  New  Orleans  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  In  a  protracted  interview  with  the  president, 
he  argued,  he  urged,  he  entreated,  he  con^^nced.  Nobly  were  his 
efforts  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  a 
native  of  Lowell,  .a  schoolmate  of  General  Butler's.    His  whole 
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hc:irt  was  in  the  fichcmc.  The  president  spoke,  at  length,  the  deci- 
sive word,  and  the  general  ahnost  reeled  from  the  White  House  in 
the  intoxication  of  his  relief  and  joy.  One  difficulty  slill  remained, 
and  that  was  the  tight  clutch  of  General  McClellan  upon  the  troops. 
At  Ship  Island  there  were  2,000  men ;  on  fihii>board  2,200 ;  ready 
in  New  England,  8,500;  total,  12,700.  General  Butler  demandel 
a  total  of  1 5,000.  As  the  gene ral-in-chief  would  not  hear  of  sparing 
men  from  Washington,  three  of  the  Baltimore  regiments  were 
assigned  to  the  expedition ;  and  these  were  the  only  ones  in  Gene- 
ral Butler's  division  which  could  be  called  drilled.  Not  one  of 
liis  regiments  had  been  in  action. 

About  January  23d,  the  last  impediment  was  removed,  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  went  home,  for  the  last  time,  to  superintend  the  em- 
barkation of  the  rest  of  the  New  England  trooi)S.  The  troops 
detained  so  lono:  at  Fortress  jMonroo,  were  hurried  on  board  the 
Constitution,  and  started  for  Ship  Island.  Other  transports  were 
rapidly  procured ;  other  regiments  dispatched.  A  month  later, 
General  Butler  was  again  in  Washington  to  receive  the  final  orders; 
the  huge  steamship  Mississij)pi,  loaded  with  his  last  troops,  lying 
in  IIam[)ton  Roads,  waiting  only  for  his  coming  to  put  to  sea.  It 
may  interest  some  readers  to  know,  that  the  total  cost  of  raising 
the  troops  and  starting  them  on  their  voyage,  was  about  a  million 
an<l  a  half  of  dollars. 

It  w;is  not  without  apprehensions  that  General  Butler  approached 
the  capital  on  this  occasion — there  had  been  so  many  changes  of 
programme.  But  all  the  departments  smiled  propitiously,  and  the 
final  arrangements  were  soon  completed.  A  professional  spy,  who 
had  pra<'ticed  his  vocation  in  Virginia  too  long  for  him  to  venture 
again  within  the  enemy's  lines  with  much  chance  of  getting  out 
again,  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  having  agreed  to  meet  the 
general  at  Sliip  Island  with  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
the  crescent  city.  A  thousand  dollars,  if  he  succeeds.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  gulf  was  created,  and  General  Butler  formally  placed 
in  command  of  the  same.  The  followmg  were  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief: 

*^  HEiiD-QUARTERS  OF  THE  AbMT, 

'' February  2'6d,  1862. 
"  Miyor-Genenil  H.  F.  Butler,  United  States  Army : 
** General:— You  are  asnigned  to  the  command  of  the  land  forces  des- 
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tincd  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  attack  npon  New  Orleans.  You 
will  use  every  means  to  keep  the  destination  a  profound  secret,  oven  from 
your  staff  officers,  with  the  exception  of  your  chief  of  statf,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wietzel,  of  the  engineers. 

**Tho  force  at  your  disposal  will  consist  of  the  first  thirteen  regiments 
named  in  your  memorandum  handed  to  me  in  person,  the  Twenty-first  In- 
diana, Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  Sixth  Michigan  (old  and  good  regiments 
from  Baltimore) — these  three  regiments  will  await  your  orders  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Two  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana  arc  well  drilled  at 
heavy  artillery.  The  cavalry  force  already  en  rouU  for  Ship  Island,  will  he 
sufficient  for  your  purposes.  After  full  consultation  with  officers  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  country  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  three  li^ht  hatteries  fully  equii)ped  and  one 
without  horses,  will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

"This  will  make  your  force  about  14,400  infantry,  275  cavalry,  580  ar- 
tillery, total  15,255  men. 

"  The  commanding  general  of  the  department  of  Key  West  is  authorizA'd 
to  loan  you,  temporarily,  two  regiments;  Fort  Pickens  can  probably  give 
you  another,  which  will  bring  your  force  to  nearly  18,000.  The  object  of 
your  expedition  is  one  of  vital  importance — the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
The  route  selected  is  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  first  obstacle  to  be 
encountered,  perhaps  the  only  one,  is  in  the  resistance  offered  by  Forts 
St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  It  is  expected  that  the  navy  can  reduce  the  works; 
in  that  case,  you  will,  after  their  capture,  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  them 
to  render  them  perfectly  secure;  and  it  is  recommended  that  on  the  up- 
ward passage  a  few  heavy  guns  and  some  troops  be  left  at  the  pilot  sta- 
tion, at  tlie  forks  of  the  river,  to  cover  a  retreat  in  the  case  of  a  disaster, 
the  troops  and  guns  will  of  course  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  forts  are 
captured. 

'*  Should  the  navy  fail  to  reduce  the  works,  you  will  land  your  forces  and 
siege  train,  and  endeavor  to  breach  the  works,  silence  their  fire,  and  carry 
them  by  assault. 

'*  The  next  resistance  will  be  near  the  English  Bend,  where  there  are 
some  earthen  batteries ;  hero  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  land  your 
troops,  to  co-operate  with  the  naval  attack,  although  it  is  more  than  proba 
ble  that  the  navy,  unassisted,  can  accomplish  the  result.     If  these  works  are 
taken,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  necessarily  falls. 

**In  that  event  it  will  probably  be  best  to  occupy  Algiers  with  the  mass 
of  your  troops,  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  above  the  city — it  may  bo 
necessary  to  place  some  troops  in  the  city  to  preserve  order;  thougli  if 
there  appears  sufficient  Union  sentiment  to  control  the  city,  it  may  bo  best 
for  purposes  of  dis(*ipline  to  keep  your  men  out  of  the  city. 

"After  obtaining  possession  of  New  Orleans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
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duce  all  the  works  guarding  its  approaches  from  the  east,  and  particnlarlj 
to  gain  the  ^fanchaoPa.ss. 

*'  Baton  Rouge,  Berwick  Bay,  and  Fort  Livingston  will  next  claim  yoar 
attention. 

"A  feint  on  Galveston  may  fac"'•^.lte  the  objcvits  we  have  in  view.  I 
need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  possession  of  all  the 
rolling  stock  you  can,  on  the  different  railways,  jind  of  obtaining  control  of 
the  roads  themselves.  The  occupation  of  Baton  Rouge,  by  a  combined 
naval  and  land  force,  should  bo  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible  after  you 
have  gained  Xew  Orleans;  then  endeavor  to  open  your  communication 
with  the  northern  column  of  the  Mississippi,  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  occuy)ying  Jackson,  Mississippi,  as  soon  as  you  can  safely  do  so, 
citlier  after  or  before  you  have  otfected  the  junction.  Allow  nothing  to 
divert  you  from  obtaining  full  possession  of  all  the  approaches  to  New  Or- 
leans. Wlion  that  ohject  is  accomplished  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Mobile,  in  order  to  gain  possession 
of  the  harbor  and  works,  as  well  as  to  control  the  railway  terminus  at  the 
city.  In  regard  to  this,  1  will  send  more  detailed  instructions,  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  northern  column  develop  themselves.  I  may  simply  state  that 
the  general  objects  of  the  expedition  areji'rst,  the  reduction  of  New  Orleans 
and  all  its  ai)proaches,  then  Mobile,  and  all  its  defenses,  then  Pensacola, 
Galveston,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  i)y  the  time  New  Orleans  is  reduced,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  re-enforce  the  land  forces  suffi- 
ciently to  accomplish  all  these  objects ;  in  the  mean  time  you  will  please 
give  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  to  the  army  and  navy  commanders 
in  your  vicinity,  nevwr  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great  object  to  be 
achieved  is  the  capture  and  firm  retention  of  New  Orleans. 
u  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Geobok  B.  McClkllan, 
**  Major- Ge jural  C*mimanding^  dtc.^  A?." 

February  24th  was  General  Butler's  last  day  in  Washington. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  President.  We  shall  take  New  Orleans,  or 
you'll  never  see  me  again." 

Mr.  Stanton  :  "  The  man  that  takes  New  Orleans  is  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general." 

February  25th,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  steamship  Mississippi 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  with  General  Butler  and  his  staff,  and 
fourteen  hundred  troops  on  board.  Mrs.  Butler,  the  brave  and 
kind  companion  oi*  hei*  general  in  all  his  campaigns  hitherto,  was 
Btill  at  his  side  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 'Mississippi.  £xcept  him* 
seUi  Major  Strong,  and  Lieutenant  Wietzel,  no  mjin  in  the  ship. 
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and  no  man  on  the  island  to  which  they  were  bound,  kne^v  the 
object  of  the  expedition.  Articles  and  maps  had  appeared  in  the 
Herald^  calculated  to  lead  the  enemy  to  suppose  that  New  Orleans, 
if  attacked  at  all,  would  be  attacked  from  above,  not  from  the  gull. 
The  northern  public  were  completely  in  the  dark ;  no  one  even 
guessed  New  Orleans. 
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Ship  Island  is  a  long  wave  of  whitest,  finest  sand,  that  glistens 
in  the  sun,  and  drifts  before  the  wind  like  New  England  snow.  It 
is  one  of  four  islands  that  stretch  along  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  gulf  coast,  forming  Mississippi  sound.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
sand  islands  that  the  British  troops  repaired  after  their  failure  be- 
fore New  Orleans  in  1816,  where  they  lived  for  several  weeks, 
amusing  themselves  with  fishing  and  play-acting.  Ship  Island, 
seven  miles  long  and  three  quai-ters  of  a  mile  wide,  containing  two 
square  miles  of  land — the  best  of  the  four  for  a  rendezvous — is 
sixty-five  miles  from  New  Orleans,  ninety-five  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  fifty  from  Mobile  bay,  ten  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  of  which  the  island  is  a  part.  It  lies  so 
low  among  the  white,  tumbling  waves,  that,  when  covered  with 
tents,  it  looked  like  a  camp  floating  upon  the  sea.  Land  and  water 
are  menacingly  blended  there.  Numberless  porpoises,  attracted  by 
the  refuse  of  the  camps,  floundered  all  around  the  shore,  which 
was  lined  with  a  living  fringe  of  sea-gulls,  flapping,  plunging,  div- 
ing, and  screaming.  The  waves  and  the  wnid  seemed  to  heave 
and  toss  the  sand  as  easily  as  they  did  the  water.  In  great  storms 
the  island  changes  its  form  ;  large  portions  are  severed,  others  sub- 
merged ;  new  bays  and  inlets  appear.  On  landing,  the  voyagei 
does  not  so  much  feel  that  he  has  come  on  shore  as  that  he  has 
got  down  -over  the  ship's  side  to  the  shifting  bottom  of  tha  sea, 
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raised  for  a  moment  by  the  mighty  swell  of  waters,  threatenmg 
again  to  sink  and  disappear.     Terra  fir  ma  ^  it  is  not. 

It  was  observed  that  the  first  aspect  of  this  island  struck  death 
to  the  hopes  of  arriving  troops.  They  faintly  strove  to  cheer  their 
spirits  with  jocular  allusions  to  the  garden  of  Eden  and  to  Coney 
Island  ;  jind  one  of  General  Phelps's  men,  on  looking  over  the  ship^s 
side  upon  the  desolate  scene  of  his  future  home,  raised  a  doleful 
laugh  by  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  Watts : 

*•  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this, 
liVliich  yields  us  no  f-upplies  I" 

Appearances,  however,  were  deceptive.  The  wretched  land  was 
found  to  yield  abimdant  supplies  of  commodities  and  conveniences, 
most  essential  to  soldiers.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a  really 
superior  harbor,  safe  in  all  winds,  admitting  the  largest  vessels.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  groves  of  pine  and  stunted  oak  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves,  and  afibrd  plenty  of  wood.  For  fresh 
water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sink  a  barrel  three  feet ;  it  imme* 
diately  fills  with  rain  water,  pure  from  the  natural  filter  of  the 
sand.  Oysters  of  excellent  quality  can  be  had  by  wading  for  them ; 
fi.^h  abound ;  and  the  woods,  strange  to  relate,  funiished  the  means 
of  r:iccoon-hunting.  llie  climate,  too,  in  the  winter  months,  is  more 
enjoyable  than  Newport  in  midsunmier,  and  the  bathing  not  infe- 
rior. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  advanta- 
ges, Ship  Island  was  never  regarded  by  the  troops  with  high  favor; 
they  never  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  disappointment. 

Before  the  arrival  of  General  Phelps,  in  December,  1861,  the 
island  had  been  the  theater  of  many  events.  The  breaking  out  of 
th(»  rebellion  found  workmen,  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stat^is, 
building  a  fort  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor.  They  soon  abandoned 
the  place,  and  the  rebels  immediately  landed,  burned  the  houses, 
damaged  the  fort,  destroyed  the  lantern  of  the  light-house,  and  re- 
tired. Then  the  blockading  squadron  appeared,  captured  many 
prizes,  and  nearly  stopped  the  coasting  trade  betw^een  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans.  But  the  coast  being  clear  for  a  few  days,  a  rebel 
force  again  landed,  and  proceeded  to  repair  the  damage  they  had 
done,  mounting  heavy  guns  upon  the  fort,  and  erecting  extensive 
works.  Commodore  McKean  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  guns 
of  the  Massachusetts.     In  September,  alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  com 
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ing  expedition,  the  rebels  again  abandoned  the  island;  but,  in 
BO  doing,  were  so  much  accelerated  by  the  vigilant  McKean,  that, 
though  they  took  their  guns  with  them,  they  left  the  fort  standing, 
and  the  commodore  captured  a  vessel  laden  with  timber,  hewn 
and  cut  for  the  defensive  works.  From  September  to  December, 
Commodore  McKean,  with  a  hundred  and  seventy  sailors  and 
marines,  under  Lieutenant  McKean  Buclianan,  had  held  tlie  harbor, 
and  labored  to  remount  the  fort,  and  complete  the  works  begun  by 
the  enemy ;  darting  out  occasionally,  and  pouncing  upon  venture- 
some schooners  from  3Iobile,  or  blockade-runners  from  Nassau. 
Five  or  six  prizes  were  there  when  General  Phelps  hove  in  sight, 
and  two  light-draft  steamers  among  them,  invaluable  for  landing 
troops. 

During  the  next  *  three  months  the  island  presented  a  busy 
scene.  The  huge  steamer  Constitution  lan<led  her  little  army  of 
troops,  sailed,  and  returned  with  more;  General  Phelps  and  Com- 
modore McKean  striving,  meanwhile,  to  complete  the  defenses, 
and  to  prepare  in  all  ways  for  coming  events,  whatever  those 
events  might  be  ;  neither  of  them  knowing  the  designs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. General  Phelps,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  assiduously 
drilled  and  reviewed  the  troops.  He  signalized  his  brief  tenure  of 
command  by  issuing  his  well-remembered  proclamation,  which 
must  be  pronounced  the  most  unexpected  piece  of  composition 
which  the  war  has  elicited.  A  reporter  records,  that  during  the 
hist  days  of  the  voyage  of  the  Constitution,  General  Phelps  was 
observed  to  spend  more  time  than  usual  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cabin.  "  He  did  not  come  so  j)romptly  as  the  rest  of  the  officers 
to  the  table,  and  when  he  did  appear,  seemed  more  o(*(upied  with 
his  own  thouchts  than  with  the  current  of  conversation.  The 
cause  of  this  temporary  reticence  was  explained  on  the  day  follow- 
ing our  arrival  at  {Ship  Island.  Observing  that  he  was  more  than 
usually  busy  about  some  interesting  matter,  your  correspondent,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  watchfulness  Avhich  is  requisite  in  the  reporter, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  diffidence  not  always  characteristic 
of  the  profession,  seized  a  favorable  moment  for  putting  himself  en 
rapport  with  the  conmiander,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  about  to 
issue  a  very  important  paper,  defining  the  a/iintus  of  the  expedition 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  General  Phelps  explained  that  he 
regarded  the  occasion  as  a  peculiarly  fitting  one  for  setting  forth, 
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in  a  frank  and  at  the  same  time  a  tolerant  spirit,  the  sentiments 
which  woald  govern  his  conduct  in  prosecuting  the  war  against 
rebellion  in  tlie  southwest.  The  document  was  copied  in  a  plain 
hand,  and  on  tlic  evening  of  our  arrival  in  Ship  Island  Roads,  it 
was  read  aloud  in  the  i)rosence  of  the  passengers  and  officers,  who 
were  convened  in  the  steamer's  saloon.  On  the  following  morning, 
other  copies  weie  made,  one  of  which  was  read  to  the  officers  on 
board  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  in  the  hearing  of 
several  secession  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  on  board  of  the 
rebel  steamers  and  other  prizes  in  port."* 

The  document,  it  should  be  observed,  was  addressed  to  the 
loyal  people  of  the  southwest,  not  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States. 

PROCLAMATION. 

"  nEA.D-QrAnTERS  MIDDLESEX  BrIOADE,  SdIP  ISLAITD, 

**  Mississippi,  Dec,  4,  1861. 
"  To  the  loval  citizens  of  the  Southwest: 

"  Without  any  dosiro  of  ray  own,  but  contrary  to  my  private  inclinations, 
I  again  find  luyself  amoiii^  yon  as  a  military  officer  of  the  jcovernmcnt.  A 
proper  respect  for  my  folio ^v-^^ountry men  rouders  it  not  out  of  place  that  I 
should  make  known  to  you  tlie  motives  and  principles  by  which  my  com- 
mand wUl  be  {governed. 

*'  We  believe  that  every  state  that  has  been  admitted  as  a  slave  state 
into  the  Union,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  has  been  so  admitted 
in  direct  violation  of  that  constitution. 

**  We  believe  that  the  slave  s?tatos  which  existed,  as  such,  at  the  adoption 
of  our  constitution,  are,  by  becoming  parties  to  that  coinpact,  under  the 
hiirhest  obligations  of  bimor  and  moralitv  to  abolish  slaverv. 

"It  is  our  conviction  that  monopolies  arc  as  destructive,  as  competition 
is  <.-onservativi',  of  the  prinoij)le-*  and  vitalities  of  republican  government; 
that  .slave  labor  is  a  monopoly  which  excludes  free  labor  and  competition; 
that  slaves  are  kept  in  (comparative  idleness  and  ease  in  a  fertile  half  of  our 
arable  national  territory,  while  free  white  laborers,  constantly  augmenting 
in  numbers  from  Europe,  are  contincd  to  the  other  half,  and  are  olten  dis- 
tressed by  want;  that  the  free  labor  of  the  North  has  more  nee<l  of  expan- 
sion into  the  southern  states,  from  which  it  is  virtually  excluded,  than 
slavery  had  into  Texas  in  1840  ;  that  free  labor  is  essential  to  free  instita- 
tions ;  that  these  institutions  are  naturally  bett^T  adapted  and  more  conge- 

*  Correspondence  •  f  tlio  .V.  Y.  Daily  Timet,  Docembor  17, 186L 
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nial  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  than  are  the  despotic  tendencies  of  slavery ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  dominailt  political  principle  of  this  North  American 
continent,  so  long  as  the  Caucasian  race  continues  to  flow  in  upon  us  from 
Europe,  must  needs  be  that  of  free  institutions  and  free  government.  Any 
obstructions  to  the  progress  of  that  form  of  government  in  the  United  Statea 
must  inevitably  be  attended  with  discord  and  war. 

"  Slavery,  from  the  condition  of  a  universally  recognized  social  and  moral 
evih  has  become  at  length  a  political  institution,  demanding  political  recog- 
nition. It  demands  rights  to  the  exclusion  and  annihilation  of  those  rights 
which  are  insured  to  us  by  the  constitution  ;  and  we  must  choose  between 
them  which  we  will  have,  for  we  can  not  have  both.  The  constitution  was 
made  for  freemen,  not  for  slaves.  Slavery,  as  a  social  evil,  might  for  a  time 
be  tolerated  and  endured  ;  but  as  a  political  institution  it  becomes  imperi- 
ous and  exacting,  controlling,  like  a  dread  necessity,  all  whom  circumstan- 
ces have  compelled  to  live  under  its  sway,  hampering  their  action  and  thus 
impeding  our  national  progress.  As  a  poHtical  institution  it  could  exist 
as  a  co-ordinate  part  only  of  two  forms  of  governments,  viz :  the  despotic 
and  the  free ;  and  it  could  exist  under  a  free  government  only  where  public 
sentiment,  in  the  most  unrestricted  exercise  of  a  robust  freedom,  leading  to 
extravagance  and  licentiousness,  had  swayed  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
people  beyond  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  own  moderate  constitutional 
provisions.  Jt  could  exist  under  a  free  government  only  where  the  people 
in  a  period  of  nnreasonin  g  extravagance  had  permitted  popular  clamor  to 
overcome  public  reason,  and  had  attempted  the  impossibility  of  setting  up 
permanently,  as  a  political  institution,  a  social  evil  which  is  opposed  to 
moral  law. 

"  By  reverting  to  the  history  of  the  past,  we  find  that  one  of  the  movit 
destructive  wars  on  record,  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  originated 
by  the  attempt  to  give  political  character  to  an  institution  which  was  not 
susceptible  of  political  character.  The  church,  by  being  endowed  with 
political  power,  with  its  convents,  its  schools,  its  immense  landed  wealth, 
its  associations,  secret  and  open,  became  the  ruling  power  of  the  state,  and 
thus  occasioned  a  war  of  more  strife  and  bloodshed,  probably,  than  any 
other  war  which  has  desolated  the  earth. 

"  Slavery  is  still  less  susceptible  of  political  character  than  was  the  church. 
It  is  as  fit  at  this  moment  for  the  lumber-room  of  the  past,  as  was  in  1793 
the  monastery,  the  landed  wealth,  the  exclusive  privilege,  etc.,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France.  It  behooves  us  to  consider,  as  a  self-governing  peoj)le, 
bred,  and  reared  and  practiced  in  the  habits  of  self-government,  whether 
wo  can  not,  whether  we  ought  not  to  revolutionize  slavery  out  of  existence, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  conflict  of  arms  like  that  of  the  French  Kevo- 
iation. 

^^  Indeed,  we  feel  assured,  tliat  the  moment  slavery  is  abolished,  from  that 
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moment  our  southern  brethren,  every  ten  of  whom  have  probably  seven  rel- 
atives in  the  north,  would  begin  to  emerge  from  a  hateful  delirium.  From 
that  moment,  relieved  from  imaginary  terrors,  their  days  become  happy,  and 
their  nights  peaceable  and  free  from  alarm :  the  aggregate  amount  of  labor, 
under  the  new  stimulus  of  fair  competition,  becomes  greater  day  by  day ; 
property  rises  in  vjdue,  invigorating  influences  succeed  to  stagnation,  degen- 
eracy and  decay ;  and  union,  harmony  and  peace,  to  which  we  have  so  long 
been  strangers,  become  restored,  and  bind  us  again  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  amity,  as  when  we  first  began  our  national  career,  under  our  glo- 
rious government  of  1780. 

*'  Why  do  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  seek  to  clumge  the  fonn  of  your  an- 
cient government?  Is  it  because  the  growth  of  the  African  element  of  your 
population  has  come  at  length  to  render  the  change  necessary  ?  Will  you 
j)ermit  the  free  government  under  which  you  have  thus  far  liS-ed,  and  wluch 
is  so  well  suited  for  the  development  of  true  manhood,  to  be  altered  to  a  nar- 
row and  belittling  despotism,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  necessities  of  igno- 
rant slaves,  and  the  requirements  of  their  proud  and  aristocratic  owners  ? 
Will  the  laboring  men  of  the  south  bond  their  necks  to  the  same  yoke  that 
is  suited  to  the  slave?  We  think  not.  We  may  safely  answer  that  the  timo 
has  not  yet  arrived  when  our  southern  brethren,  for  the  mere  sake  of  keep- 
ing Afri(!ans  in  slavery,  will  abandon  their  long  cherished  free  institations« 
and  enslave  themselves. 

"  It  is  the  conviction  of  my  command,  as  a  part  of  the  national  forces  of 
the  United  States,  that  labor— manual  labor — is  inherently  noble ;  that  it 
cannot  be  systematically  degraded  by  any  nation  without  ruining  its  peace, 
happiness  and  power;  tliat  free  labor  is  the  granite  baMs  on  which  free  in- 
fltitutions  must  rest ;  that  it  is  the  right,  the  capital,  the  inheritance,  the 
hope  of  the  poor  man  everywhere;  that  it  is  especially  the  right  of  five 
millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  slave  states,  as  well  as  of  the  four 
millions  of  Africans  there,  and  all  our  ettbrts,  therclore,  however  small  or 
great,  whether  directed  against  the  interlerenco  of  governments  from 
abroad,  or  against  rebellious  combinations  at  home,  shall  be  for  free  labor. 
Our  motto  and  our  standard  shall  be,  here  antl  everywhere,  and  on  all  i>cca- 
sions,  Free  liAwoH  and  Wokkingmex's  Rkhits.  It  is  on  this  basis,  and 
this  basis  alone,  that  our  munificent  government,  the  asylum  of  the  nations, 
can  be  perpetuated  and  preserved. 

"J.  W.  Phki.ps, 
*'* Brigadier- Geiieral  of  Volunteira  Cammauding,^ 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  veiy  groat  rospect  enterlaiuod  for  the  good 
general,  that  the  issue  of  such  a  proelanintion,  in  tho  name  ol 
the  truops,  provoked  little  more  than  a  feelintj:  of  asionii^hment. 
There  Avas,  it  is  true,  some  foolish  talk  of  resigning  commiBsious ; 
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and  one  naval  commander  relieved  his  mind  by  tearing  a  copy  in 
pieces  and  throwing  it  overboard. 

"What,"  asked  General  Phelps,  on  hearing  of  these  adverse 
opinions,  **  did  these  officers  come  down  here  for  ?  Was  it  to  sac- 
rifice their  ease,  to  waste  their  time,  and  perhaps  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  a  war,  simply  that  a  few  persons  may  hold  slaves  ?  I  did 
not  come  for  any  such  purpose.  I  came  to  fight,  and  if  anybody 
is  afraid,  they  had  better  go  home.  These  people,  among  whom 
we  have  come,  do  not  ask  any  favors  of  us,  and  I  ask  none  of  them. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  steal,  but  to  tell  them  just  what  I  mean 
to  do." 

He  declared,  further,  that  his  principles  were  anti-slavery,  and  he 
desired  the  country  to  know  it.  He  did  not,  hotvever,  wish  to  harm 
bis  countrymen  of  the  South,  but  believing  as  he  did  that  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  all  other  troubles  of  any  moment  that 
have  ever  arisen  among  the  American  people,  he  had  a  right  to  soy 
so,  and  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  longer  apologizing  for  such 
a  baneful  institution.  "  And  as  for  those  officers,"  continued  he, 
**  who  are  so  fearful  that  the  Union  army  may  do  some  harm  to  the 
rebels,  they  .had  better  come  forward  and  let  us  know  which  side 
they  are  on." 

A  copy,  it  appears,  was  taken  to  the  Mississippi  shore,  and  hand- 
ed to  some  one  found  there.  It  was  extensively  used  in  Secessia  as 
fuel  for  firing  the  southern  heart.  In  due  time,  we  are  told,  it  was 
translated  for  the  warning  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  who  were  invited 
to  compute  what  would  be  the  value  of  their  slaves  if  the  United 
States,  known  to  be  covetous  of  Cuba,  should  succeed  in  restoring 
its  power  by  the  destruction  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  common  with  the  whole  country,  read  tlie  proclama- 
tion of  his  brigadier  with  much  surprise,  but  was  far  from  joining 
in  the  hue  and  cry  against  it.  In  transmitting  General  Phelps's 
report  to  head-quarters,  he  merely  remarked :  "  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  issuing  of  any  proclamation,  upon  such  occasion,  was 
neither  suggested  nor  authorized  by  me,  and  most  certainly  not 
such  an  one.  With  that  exception,  I  commend  the  report,  and  ask 
attention  to  its  clear  and  business-like  statements." 

General  Phelps,  with  his .  quaint  and  kindly  ways,  and  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  commanding  officer,  soon  lived  down  the  clamor  excited 
bj  hiB  proclamation.    The  rigor  of  his  rule  was  alleviated  by  his 
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humorous  mode  of  settling  difficulties  and  administering  reproof. 
Two  bottles  of  illicit  cbampagne-cider  were  brought  to  his  tent  one 
day,  imd  the  question  occurred  what  was  to  be  done  witb  the  pro- 
perly— value  three  dollars. 

"  Orderly,"  said  the  general,  "  strike  those  bottles  together,  and 
see  which  is  the  hardest ;  that  is  the  way  to  dispose  of  liquor  taken 
from  drunken  soldiers.'* 

On  another  occasion,  he  called  a  captain  from  the  line  of  his  regi 
nient,  and  addressed  him  thus: 

"C'apt^dn  ,  I  iind  that  you  are  exceedingly  attentive  to 

The  general  paused  here  for  a  moment,  and  the  captain  waited 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  compliment.  But  the  general  com- 
pleted the  sentence  in  an  miexpected  manner ;  *'  except  your  duty," 
said  he.  The  captain  retired  to  his  place  amid  the  titter  of  the 
regiment. 

December,  January,  and  Febniary  passed  slowly  and  drearily  by. 
The  island  was  covered  with  troops ;  the  fleet  augmented  in  the 
harbor.  The  troops  being  inconveniently  crow^ded,  General  Phelps 
sent  over  a  party  to  the  main  land  to  see  if  there  was  room  and 
safety  there  for  a  portion  of  his  command.  A  sudden  showier  of 
canister  from  a  battery  near  the  wharf  of  Mississippi  City  was  in- 
terjjreted  to  mean  that,  though  there  might  be  room  enough,  there 
was  not  safety.  The  troops,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  remain 
cooped  and  huddled  together  on  the  small  part  of  the  island  that 
afforded  tolerable  camping  ground.  The  monotony  of  their  lives, 
in  these  forlorn  and  restricted  circumstances,  told  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  men.  The  resigning  fever  broke  out  among  the  officers,  and 
"  carried  olT'  several  victims.  At  the  end  of  February,  when  the  last 
transports  arrived.  General  Phelps  learned  that  the  next  arrival 
would  be  that  of  General  Butler  himself,  who  might  be  daily  ex- 
pected, and  then  active  operations  would  begin.  But  the  days 
passed  on,  and  no  general  came.  Tw^o  large  steamers  were  lying 
in  the  harbor,  at  a  daily  expense  to  the  government  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  Xow,  General  Phelps  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
take  the  true  view^  of  the  public  money,  regarding  it  as  the  nioit 
sacked  of  all  money,  to  be  expended  with  the  thoughtful  economy 
with  which  an  honest  guardian  expends  the  slender  portion  of  a 
G^l  bequeathed  to  his  care  by  a  dying  friend.    Still  unacquainted 
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with  the  plans  of  the  government,  heating,  too,  that  General  But- 
ler had  been  lost  at  sea,  the  costly  presence  of  those  steamers  dis- 
tressed his  righteous  soul ;  and,  at  length,  he  ordered  them  home. 
So  there  were  ten  thousand  men,  on  a  strip  of  sand,  on  a  hostile 
coast,  with  no  great  supply  of  provisions,  destitute  of  any  adequate 
means  either  of  getting  away  or  of  getting  supplies.  A  deep  de- 
spondency settled  upon  the  troops  as  the  month  of  March  wore  on, 
and  they  vainly  scanned  the  horizon  for  a  smoky  harbinger  of  their 
expected  commander.  Fears  for  his  safety  received  melancholy 
confirmation,  when  a  vessel  arrived,  bringing  Brigadier-General 
Williams  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  for  whom  the  Mississippi  was  to 
have  called  on  her  way.  For  a  month,  General  Phelps  waited  for 
General  Butler  in  painful  suspense. 

The  rumors' of  disaster  to  the  Mississippi  were  fir  from  ground- 
less. In  getting  to  Ship  Island,  General  Butler  had  almost  as  many 
adventures  as  Jason  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  To  him,  and  to 
his  staff,  who  had  already  encountered  so  many  obstacles  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  at  Washington,  it  seemed  now  as  if  gods  and  men 
were  contending  against  their  expedition.  But  they  were  animated 
with  desperate  resolution,  feeling  that  only  some  signal  achieve- 
ment could  vindicate  their  enterprise,  and  enable  them  to  show 
themselves  again  in  Massachusetts  without  shame.  Tlie  general 
had  assumed  so  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  expedition,  had 
borne  it  along  on  his  own  shoulders  through  so  many  difficulties, 
against  so  much  opposition  or  lukewarm  support,  that  he  felt  there 
were  two  alternatives  for  him,  glorious  success  or  a  glorious  death. 
Nor  did  he  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  brunt  of  the  affair  would 
fall  upon  the  wooden  ships  of  the  navy.  He  expected  powerful  aid 
from  the  navy,  but  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  closing  and  de- 
cisive encounter  would  be  with  the  Confederate  army  on  the 
swamps  and  bayous  of  the  Delta,  defended  by  works  supposed  by 
the  enemy  to  be  impregnable.  Storming  parties,  scaling  ladders, 
siege  guns,  headlong  assaults  into  the  imminent,  deattly  breach — 
these  were  the  means  by  which  he  supposed  the  work  was  to  be 
finally  done,  and  this  was  evidently  the  impression  of  the  secretary 
of  war  when  he  spoke  of  the  reward  which  would  be  due  to  the 
man  who  should  take  New  Orleans. 

February  25th,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  Mississippi  steamed 
from  Hampton  Roads,  and  bore  away  for  Ilatteras  and  General 
9* 
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Williams.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  night  passed  pleasantly. 
The  morning  broke  beautifully  ui)on  a  tranquil  sea,  and  the  superb 
ship  bowled  along  before  a  fair  wind.  Landsmen  began  to  fear 
that  they  should  complete  the  voyage  without  having  experienced 
what  is  so  delightful  to  read  about  in  Byron — a  storm  at  sea.  But, 
in  the  afternoon — a  change,  and  such  a  change.  The  horizon  thick- 
ened and  drew  in ;  the  wind  rose ;  and  when,  at  six  o'clock,  they 
were  eight  miles  off  Ilatteras  Inlet,  there  was  no  getting  in  that 
night.  The  ship  made  for  the  open  sea,  and  in  so  doing,  ran  within 
a  few  feet  of  i)erditioii,  in  the  form  of  a  shoal,  over  which  the  waves 
broke  into  foam.  The  ship  escaped,  but  not  the  captain's  repu- 
tation. The  general's  faith  in  his  captain  was  not  entire  before 
this  ominous  occurrence,  but  from  that  moment  it  was  gone,  and 
he  left  the  deck  no  more  while  the  danger  lasted.  The  gale  in- 
creased as  the  night  came  on,  until  at  midnight  it  blew  half  a  hiu*- 
ricane.  The  vessel  being  short-handed,  there  was  a  rummaging 
among  the  sleeping  and  sea-sick  troops  for  sailors;  numbers  of 
whom  re8i)onded  to  the  call,  who  rendered  good  service  during 
the  night — their  general  awake,  ubiquitous.  It  lulled  toward 
morning ;  and  by  noon,  the  wind  had  ceased.  The  ship  was  then 
so  far  from  Ilalteras,  that  it  was  determined  to  give  up  General 
Williams,  and  make  straight  for  the  gulf.  "  All  felt  relieved,"  re- 
marks Major  Bell  in  his  itinerary,  "and  such  as  had  desired  to 
see  a  stonn  at  sea,  had  had  their  wildest  wish  fully  realized,  and 
were  satisfied." 

Again,  the  miiguificent  shii>  went  prosperously  on  her  way.  The 
sea-sick  struggled  on  deck  ;  the  disheartened  were  reassured  ;  and 
those  Avho  had  lost  confidence  in  the  captain  liad  had  their  faith  in 
the  general  renewed.  Tiie  night  was  serene ;  the  morning  tine. 
At  seven,  the  ship  was  oft'  Cape  Fear,  going  at  great  speed,  win<J 
and  steam  co-operating ;  land  in  sight ;  men  in  high  spirits  over 
their  coffee  and  biscuit.  At  half-past  eight,  when  the  general  and 
liis  staff  were  at  breakfast  in  the  cabin,  they  heard  and  felt  that 
mosc  terrible  of  all  sounds  known  to  seafaring  men,  the  harsh  gra- 
ting of  the  ship's  keel  upon  a  shoal.  Every  one  started  to  his  feet, 
and  hurried  to  the  deck.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  land  was  ^ve 
miles  distant,  a  light-house  was  in  sight.  The  vessel  ground 
upon  the  rooks,  but  still  moved.  Her  course  was  altered  and  alter- 
ed again ;  all  points  of  tlie  compass  were  tried ;  but  still  she  touched. 
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Boats  were  lowered,  and  soundings  were  taken  in  all  directions, 
without  a  practicable  channel  being  discovered.  Tlio  captain,  amaz- 
ed and  confounded,  gave  the  fatal  order  to  let  go  the  bow  anchor ; 
and  the  ship,  with  three  sails  set,  drove  upon  the  fluke,  which 
pierced  the  forward  compartment,  and  the  water  poured  in  in  a 
torrent  that  baffled  the  utmost  exertions  of  men  and  pumps.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  dead  in  Christ  church  buriaKground  at  Philadel- 
phia, saved  the  ship  from  filling ;  for  it  was  he  who  first  learned 
from  the  Chinese,  and  suggested  to  the  occidental  world,  the  expe- 
dient of  building  ships  with  water-tight  compartments.  In  an  hour 
from  the  first  shock,  the  good  steamer  Mississippi  was  hard  and 
fast  upon  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  one  compartment  filled  to  the  water 
line,  and  the  forward  berths  all  afloat.  There  was  no  help  in  the 
C4iptain ;  he  was  in  such  a  maze  that  he  could  not  ascertain  from 
his  books  even  the  stat€  of  the  tide,  whether  it  was  rising  or  fall- 
ing, a  question  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  ship  depended. 

The  general,  in  effect,  took  command  of  the  ship.  Llajor  Bell  and 
Captain  R.  S.  Davis,  both  volunteer  aids,  were  ordered  to  look  into 
the  captain's  library  for  the  hour  of  the  next  high  tide.  They  re- 
ported falling  water ;  high  tide  at  8  p.  m.  Signals  of  distress  were 
hoisted,  guns  were  fired,  efforts  were  still  made  to  get  the  ship 
afloat.  Horsemen  were  descried  on  the  shore,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  some  Confederate  vessel,  lurking  on  the  coast,  might 
come  out  and  make  an  easy  capture  of  a  defenseless  transport. 
Amid  the  manifold  perils  of  the  situation,  the  troops  behaved  with 
admirable  composure,  and  perfect  order  was  maintained  without 
eifort  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  other- 
wise, for  the  men  saw,  during  that  long  and  anxious  day,  Mrs. 
Butler,  with  her  attendant,  tranquilly  hemming  streamers  on  the 
quarter-deck,  she  not  suspecting  the  essential  aid  she  was  rendering 
the  officers  in  command.  The  men  confessed  the  next  day,  that 
nothing  cheered  them  so  much  while  they  were  in  peril,  jis  the  sight 
of  IVIrs.  Butler  sitting  there,  in  the  sight  of  them  all,  calmly  pl^^ng 
her  needle.  And  the  danger  was  indeed  most  imminent.  An  ordina- 
ry squall  would  have  broken  up  the  ship ;  it  would  have  taken  days 
to  land  the  men  in  the  ship's  boats ;  and  they  were  upon  a  hostile 
shore.  The  strain  was  severest  upon  the  nerves  of  those  who  were 
most  &miliar  with  a  coast  noted  for  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  its  gales*    One  man's  hair  turned  white ;  one  went  mad. 
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Toward  noon,  a  steamer  hove  in  sight ;  reviving  hope  in  some, 
quickening  the  fuars  of  others.  She  approached  cautiously,  as  if 
doubtful  of  the  character  of  the  grounded  ship.  The  Union  flag 
"vvas  made  out  flying  from  lier  ni:ist-head,  but  still  she  hung  off  in 
the  distance  suspiciously.  General  Butler  sent  Major  Bell  on  board, 
who  discovered  that  she  was  the  g\m-boat  Mount  Vernon,  Com- 
mander O.  S.  Glisson,  of  the  ['nited  States  navy,  blockading  Wil- 
mington. Captain  Glisson,  who  had,  indeed,  doubted  the  character 
of  the  Mississippi,  came  on  board,  and  placed  his  vessel  at  the  ser- 
vice of  (u?noral  Hutler.  The  sea  was  still  smooth,  but  tokens  of 
change  being  manifest,  it  was  deemed  best  to  transfer  Mrs.  Butler 
and  her  maid  to  the  Mount  Vernon.  A  hawser  was  attached  to 
the  ]Mississi[)pi,  and  the  gun-boat  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
drag  her  from  the  shoals.  Three  hundred  men  were  put  on  board 
the  Mount  ^^ernon  ;  shells  were  thrown  overboard ;  the  troops  ran 
in  masses  from  bow  to  stern,  and  from  stern  to  bow ;  the  engine 
worked  at  full  speed ;  but  still  she  would  not  budge.  As  the  tide 
rose,  the  wind  and  waves  rose  also ;  it  became  diflicult  to  transfer 
the  troops;  and,  soon,  the  huge  ship  began  to  roll  and  strike  the 
rocks  alarmingly.  The?  sun  went  down,  and  twilight  was  deepen- 
ing into  d:irkness,  the  wind  still  increasing.  But  soon  after  seven, 
to  the  iuexjiressible  relief  of  all  on  board,  she  moved  forward  a 
few  feet,  and  then  surged  ahead  into  deeper  water,  and  was  afloat. 
The  Blount  Vernon  went  slowly  on  to  show  the  way,  the  ^Missis- 
•sippi  following ;  the  lead  continuing  for  a  whole  hour  to  show  but 
six  inches  of  water  luider  her  keel.  The  vessel  hung  down  heavily 
by  the  head,  the  forward  comi):irtment  being  tilled,  and  no  one  had 
a  sense  of  safety  until,  at  midnight,  both  vessels  came  to  anchor  in 
the  Cape  Fear  river.  ''  All  behaved  wonderfully  well,"  ]\Iajor  Bell 
records.  "The  resources  of  the  general  seemed  inexhaustible;  his 
seeming  calmness  and  his  clear  judgment,  in  view  of  the  responsi-  , 
bility  which  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  left  upon  him,  were  won- 
derful." 

The  next  morning,  after  a  survey  of  the  damaged  vessel,  it  "was 
decided  to  go  on  to  Port  Royal  for  repairs,  trusting  to  the  settled 
appearance  of  the  weather  ;  the  Mount  Vernon  to  accompany.  Mrs, 
Butler  and  the  troops  retuivi.-.l  to  the  ]Mis«^issippi,  except  one  gen- 
tleman, the  chaplain  of  a  regiment,  who  resigned  his  commission, 
and  stuck  to  the  vessel  that  had  a  competent  captain  and  no  hole  in 
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her  bottom.  General  Butler  was  ingenious  in  expedients  to  check 
the  tendency  to  resign,  which  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  he  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  chaplain's 
escape.  The  vessels  put  to  sea  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  and  prayers  were  said  on  the  deck  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  most  profound  solemnity  prevailed  in  the  dense  throng  of  sol- 
diers, who  literally  watched  and  prayed ;  prayed  to  Heaven  and 
watched  the  weather.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  cheered  with 
the  sight  of  the  great  fleet  blockading  Charleston,  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  which  took  the  place  of  the  Mount  Vernon.  At  sunset,  on 
the  second  of  March,  the  Mississippi  and  her  new  consort,  the  Ma- 
tanzas,  anchored  off  Hilton  Head. 

As  no  adequate  transportation  for  the  troops  could  be  had  at 
Port  Royal,  nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  to  repair  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  this,  too,  in  the  absence  of  a  dry  dock  or  other  facilities 
for  handling  so  large  a  vessel.  The  ship  was  tjiken  to  Seabrook 
Lianding,  on  Shell  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Hilton  Head,  and  the 
men  and  stores  were  removed.  The  naval  officers  on  the  station. 
Captain  Boggs,  Captain  Renshaw,  Captain  Boutelle,  and  others, 
conferred  with  the  general,  and  lent  all  possible  aid  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Plan  after  plan  was  proposed,  discussed,  rejected.  Men 
and  pumps  strove  in  vain  to  (?lear  the  compartment  of  water.  Twdce 
the  leak  was  plugged  from  the  inside,  and  twice  the  water  burst 
through  again,  and  destroyed  in  an  hour  the  work  of  two  days  and 
nights.  It  can  be  truly  averred,  that  General  Butler's  indomitable 
resolution  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  were  the  cause  of  the  final 
success ;  for  long  after  every  one  else  had  despaired,  he  persisted, 
and  still  suggested  new  expedients.  A  sail  was  at  length,  with  in- 
conceivable difficulty,  and  after  many  disheartening  fiiilures,  drawn 
over  the  leak  ;  the  pumps  gained  upon  the  water,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  vessel  rose,  the  work  became  more  feasible.  When  the 
water  haj  fallen  below  the  leak,  a  few  hours  of  viij^orous  exertion 
sufficed  to  stop  it,  and  the  naval  gentlemen  pronounced  the  vessel 
fit  for  sea. 

The  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  luckless  Mississippi  started 
for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  captain,  disregarding  the  advice 
of  the  naval  officers,  who  were  familiar  with  the  soundings,  ran  her 
aground  upon  a  bed  of  shells,  and  there  she  stuck  as  fast  as  upon 
Frying  Pan  Shoals.    "  It  now  became  painfully  evident,"  remarks 
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Major  Bell,  "  that  if  we  ever  hoped  to  get  the  JVlississippi  to  Ship 
Island  by  vatcr^  we  must  have  a  new  captain."  General  Butler 
vielded  to  the  universal  desire,  and  to  his  own  sense  of  the  neces- 
feity  of  the  case ;  he  ordered  a  board  of  inquiiy,  which  report- 
ing the  captain  incompetent,  he  deposed  him  and  placed  him 
imder  arrest  hi  his  state-room.  "I  am  grieved,"  he  wrot«  to 
the  captain,  "  to  be  obliged  to  this  action,  for  our  personal  re- 
lations have  been  of  the  kindest  character,  and  I  know  yourself 
will  believe  that  only  the  sternest  sense  of  duty  would  compel  me 
to  it." 

Actuig-master  Sturgis,  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  took  the  vacant 
place.  Under  his  skillful  direction,  the  ship  was  once  more  floated, 
but  not  till  the  men  had  been  again  landed,  and  all  the  tugs  in  port 
had  done  their  utmost.  March  13th,  mider  a  salute  of  fiilecn  gims 
from  the  flag-ship,  the  Mississippi  put  to  sea,  still  accompanied  by 
the  Matanzas  with  i)art  of  the  troops  on  board. 

No  more  disasters.  Seven  days  of  prosperous  sailing  brought 
them  in  sight  of  Ship  Island,  a  long  camp  floating  flat  upon  the 
gulf.  Dismal  scene !  A  gale  w^as  blowing  as  the  ship  steamed 
into  the  harbor,  and  huge  waves  were  seen  rolling  up,  apparently 
among  the  tents,  and  no  man  could  tell  which  was  water  and  Vhich 
was  land.  For  two  days  and  more,  the  gale  conthmed,  and  the 
men,  unable  to  land,  looked  out  upon  the  island  dolefully.  It  seem- 
ed a  sorry  port  to  come  to  after  such  a  voyage.  A  gloom  that 
some  men  who  were  not  easily  dismayed  could  scarcely  endure, 
much  less  conceal,  fell  upon  every  heart.  I  have  heard  General 
Butler  say,  that  when  he  saw  what  Ship  Island  was,  and  learned 
that  General  Phelps  had  sent  away  the  transports,  and  thought 
of  the  many  chances  there  were  of  the  failure  of  supplies,  and 
how  absolutely  dependent  they  all  were  upon  external  and  dis- 
tant resources,  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  died 
within  him,  and  it  required  all  the  resolution  and  fortitucie  he  could 
command  to  maintain  a  decent  show  of  cheerfulness.  He  was 
somewhat  debilitated  too,  at  this  time,  by  a  return  of  the  disease 
contracted  some  years  before,  at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton. 

On  the  twenty-fiftli  of  March,  just  thirty  days  from  Hampton 
Roads,  the  troops  were  lauded.  There  being  no  house  on  the  island, 
a  shanty  of  charred  boards,  eighteen  feet  square,  was  erected  for  the 
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residence  of  Mrs.  Butler,  furniture  for  which  was  opportunely  pro- 
cured from  a  captured  vessel.  A  vast  old-fashioned  French  bed- 
stead half  filled  the  little  cabin. 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  the  island  did  not  raise  the  spirits 
of  the  troops.  The  heat  was  intense.  Innumerable  were  the  flies. 
The  general  discomfit  was  extreme;  and  to  add  to  the  gloom,  phan- 
toms were  not  wanting.  As  the  belief  gained  ground  that  New 
Orleans  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  rumors  of  the  inmiense 
preparations  of  the  enemy  to  defend  the  city  obtained  currency  ;  the 
river  was  lined  with  batteries  for  a  hundred  miles ;  "  rams"  of  fear- 
iul  magnitude  and  power  had  been  constructed ;  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  were  in  the  field.  And  soon  after  General  Butler's 
arrival,  the  news  reached  the  island,  with  enormous  exaggerations, 
of  the  foray  of  the  Merrimac  among  the  fleet  in  Hampton  Ro::ds. 
Were  the  iron-clads  of  New  Orleans  likely  to  be  less  formidable  ? 
Had  we  any  Monitors  to  meet  them  ?  If  the  Wellington  heroes 
under  Pakenham  could  not  take  the  city  when  it  was  defended  by 
only  four  thousand  militia,  badly  armed,  what  was  the  prospect 
now,  when  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science  had  been  employed, 
and  the  phice  was  defended  by  forts,  columbiads,  cables,  a  whole 
fleet  of  Merrimacs,  and  a  large  army  ?* 

•  New  Orleans  newspapers  were  brought  over  from  Biloxi  In  considemblo  numbers.  Such 
pomgraplisaa  the  foUowinsc  vrvrv  found  in  them  :  "Tho  Mississippi  Is  fortified  so  as  to  be  impas- 
wble  for  any  hostile  fleet  or  flotilla.  Forts  .laclcflon  and  St.  Thilip  are  anned  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  heavy  jruns  (sixty-three  pounders,  rifled  by  Barkley  Britton,  and  received  ftrom  Eng- 
land). The  navigation  of  the  river  is  stopped  by  a  dam  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
above  forts.  No  flotilla  on  earth  would  force  that  dam  in  loss  than  two  hours,  during  which  it 
'would  be  within  short  and  cross  range  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  guns  of  the  heaviest  ciliber, 
many  of  which  wonhl  be  served  with  red-hot  shot,  numerous  furnaces  for  which  have  been  erected 
in  every  fort  and  battery. 

**In  a  day  or  two  we  shall  have  reaily  two  Iron-cased  floating  batteries.  The  plates  are  four  and 
a  half  Inches  thick,  of  the  best  hammered  Iron,  received  from  England  and  yrance.  Each  iron- 
cn«fdbatt*»rj'  will  monnf  twenty  sixty -eight  j)ounders,  placed  so  as  to  skim  the  water,  and  striking 
the  enemy's  hull  between  wind  and  water.  Wc  have  an  abundant  supply  of  inceadiary  shells, 
cupola  fhmacos  for  molten  inm,  oonirrevo  rockets  and  fire-ships. 

**  Between  New  Orleans  and  the  forts  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  earthworks.  At  the  Plain 
of  Chalmette,  near  Janin's  property,  there  are  redoubts,  armed  with  rifled  cannon,  which  have 
been  found  to  bo  effective  at  five  miles  range.  A  ditch  thirty  feet- wide  and  twenty  deep  extends 
flroin  the  Mississippi  to  T^  Oipriore. 

**In  Forts  St  Philip  and  Jackson,  there  are  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  goo<lly  portion  are 
rxpurioneed  artillery-men,  and  eunners  who  have  .served  in  the  navy. 

"At New  Orleans  Itself  wc  have  thirty-two  thou.«yind  Infantry,  and  as  many  more  quartered  in 
^h-"  immedJate  neighborhood.  In  discipline  and  drill  they  are  far  superior  to  the  Yankee?.  We 
hnvi'  two  very  able  and  .active  gen-rals,  who  possess  our  entire  confldeuce.  General  Mansfield 
LovelL  and  Brigadier-General  Iluggles.  For  commodore,  we  have  old  HoUins,  a  Nelson  in  hia 
vajr.'*-^«v  OrUant  Picayune,  April  61A,  1862. 
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It  happened,  hoMcvor,  thiit  the  men  in  command  of  the  joint 
expedition  were  peculiarly  insensible  to  phantoms.  General  Biiti.v 
was  at  once  immersed  in  the  details  of  preparation,  and  rose  su- 
perior to  the  prevail inpf  depression.  Captain  Farragut — the  im- 
mortal Farragnt — who  had  arrived  within  a  few  days,  and  taken 
command  of  the  ileet,  had  all  an  old  sailors  contempt  for  every- 
thing that  bore  the  name  of  ram.  From  the  first,  he  regarded  the 
naval  j>art  of  the  enemy's  j)reparations  as  unwortliy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Give  h'mi  wooden  ships.  He  would  answer  for  the 
rams  and  iron-clad< — floating  caldrons  to  boil  sailors  in.  lie  w-as 
for  fighting  on  dock,  not  in  the  bottom  of  a  tea  kettle.  Wooden 
ships  were  good  enough  for  Nelson,  Perry,  Lawrence,  Decatur ; 
and  they  were  good  enough  for  him.  The  rebels  Avca'e  heartily 
welco!ne  to  their  rams  and  floating  batteries,  their  railroad-ironed 
steamboats,  and  their  flre-rafis  of  pine  knots. 

A  few  hours  after  General  Butler  had  landed  his  troops,  he  was 
in  consultation  with  Captain  Farragut — Captain  Bailey  of  the  navy 
being  also  present^  as  well  as  Major  Strong  and  Lieutenant  Wietzel. 
The  j>lan  of  of)erations  then  adoi)ted  Avas  the  one  which  was  sub- 
stantially carried  out,  and  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
city. 

L  Captain  Porter,  with  his  fleet  of  twenty-one  bomb-schooners, 
should  anchor  below  the  two  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and 
continue  to  tire  upon  them  until  they  were  reduced,  or  until  his 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  During  the  bombardment, 
Captain  Farragut's  fleet  should  remain  out  of  tire,  as  a  reserve, 
just  below  the  bomb-vessels.  The  army,  or  so  much  of  it  as  trans- 
portation could  be  found  for,  should  remain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  awaiting  the  i:  sue  of  the  bombardment.  If  Captain  Porter 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  forts,  the  armv  would  ascend  the  river 
and  garrison  them.  It  would  then  be  apparent,  probably,  what  the 
next  movement  should  be. 

II.  If  the  bombanlment  did  not  reduce  or  silence  the  forts,  then 
Captain  Farragut,  with  his  fleet  of  steamers,  would  attempt  to  run 
by  them.  If  he  succeeded,  he  proposed  to  clear  the  river  of  the 
cneiny's  fleet,  cut  off  the  forts  from  supplies,  and  push  on  at  least 
far  enough  to  r^'comioiter  the  next  obstruction. 

III.  Captain  Farragut  having  passim  I  tiie  Ibrts,  General  Butler 
would  at  once  take  the  troops  round  to  the  rear  of  Fort  St  Philips 
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land  them  in  the  swamps  there,  and  attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by 
assaiUt.  The  enemy  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist  an  attack 
from  that  quarter,  supposing  the  swamps  impaspahle.  But  Lieuten- 
ant Wietzel,  wliile  completing  the  fort,  had  been  for  two  years  in 
the  habit  of  duck-shooting  all  over  tliose  swamps,  and  knew  every 
bay  and  bayou  of  them.  He  assured  General  Butler  that  the  land- 
ing of  troops  there  would  be  difficult,  but  not  imj)ossible;  and 
hence  this  part  of  the  scheme.  Both  in  the  formation  of  the  plan 
and  in  its  execution  the  local  knowletlge  an<l  pre-eminent  proies- 
sional  skill  of  Lieutenant  Wietzel  were  of  the  utmost  value.  Few 
men  contributed  more  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  than  he.  There 
are  few  more  valuable  officers  in  the  service  than  General  Wietzel, 
as  the  country  well  knows. 

IV.  The  forts  being  reduced,  the  land  and  naval  force  would 
advance  toward  the  city  in  the  manner  that  should  then  seem 
best. 

This  was  the  plan.  The  next  question  was :  When  could  they 
be  ready  to  begin  ?  Captain  Farragut  said  he  would  sail  at  once 
for  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  thought  he  could  be  ready  to 
move  thence  toward  the  forts  in  seven  days.  General  Butler  en- 
gaged to  have  six  thousand  men  embarked  and  prepared  m  seven 
days.  He  would  fill  all  the  steamers  he  had,  and  lake  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  force  in  tow  in  sailing  vessels.  These  arrange- 
ments concluded.  Captain  Farragut  and  the  fleet  departed,  and 
General  Butler  set  to  work  to  do  a  month's  work  in  seven  days 
and  nights. 

He  did  it.  He  labored  night  and  day.  Having  no  qunrtermas- 
ter,  no  priceless  Captain  George,  who  was  consigned  to  Lowell 
because  a  senator  wanted  his  place  for  a  relative,  General  Butler 
was  seen  on  the  wharf,  blending  the  quartermaster  with  the  major- 
general,  not  disdaining  the  duty  of  the  stevedore,  w^hen  the  ste- 
vedore's duty  became  the  vital  one.  A  hundred  Massachusetts 
carpenters  were  detailed  to  make  scaling  ladders  ;  a  hundred  boat- 
men to  help  to  man  the  thirty  boats  which  were  to  nose  their  de- 
vious way  through  the  reeds,  creeks,  pools  and  sharks  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  troops  were  formed  into  three  brigades ; 
the  first  under  General  Phelps,  the  second  imder  General  Williams, 
the  third  imder  Colonel  Shepley,  of  the  Twelfth  Maine.    The  staff 
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was  announced.*  A  court-martial  was  organized,  to  bring  up  ar- 
rears of  discipline,  and  a  board  to  examine  the  new  officers.  A 
blast  issued  from  head-quarters  agamst  intoxicating  drinks,  "the 
curse,  of  the  army."  "  Forbidden,"'  added  the  general,  '*  by  every 
regulation,  prohibited  by  ofiiciiil  authority,  condemned  by  expe- 
rience, it  still  cluigs  to  the  soldier,  although  more  deadly,  in  this 
climate,  than  the  rifle.  All  sales,  therefore,  within  tliis  department, 
will  be  punished  by  instant  expulsion  of  the  party  offending,  if  a 
civilian,  or  by  court-martial,  if  an  officer  or  soldier.  All  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  kept  for  sale  or  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  will  be  seized 
and  destroyed,  or  confiscated  to  hospital  uses." 

On  the  sixth  day,  seven  regiments  and  two  batteries  of  artillery 
were  embarked,  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  word  should  come  from 
Captain  Farragut.  But  high  winds  and  low  tides  were  placing  un- 
expected obstacles  in  the  Avay  of  the  fleets  the  larger  vessels  of  which 
were  many  days  in  getting  over  the  bar.  Genend  Butler  was 
obliged  to  disembark  his  troops,  and  await  the  tardy  lightering  of 
the  ships  into  the  river.  A  tedious  fortnight  passed  before  the 
fleet  was  ready,  the  general  vibrating  between  the  island  and  the 
mouths  of  the  river. 

A  romantic  incident  occurred  during  this  interval,  which  led  to 
a  variety  of  curious  adA- entures.  A  mischance  of  war  tossed  upon 
the  sand-beach  of  Ship  Island,  a  beautifiil  little  girl,  three  years  of 

*  "  ]Ii:ai>-<|Uaktres,  Depautmemt  of  the  OuLFf  Siup  Island,  March  ^  ISO. 
*'Ge>-keai.  Ordf.rji,  No.  1. 

"Pnrstjant  t<i  General  OnKr  No.  20,  of  February  23, 1862,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
Major-Goncrr.I  B.  F.  llutlrr.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  assumes  commoud  of  this  department. 

Jfis  5tafT' is nnnoui)o<*il  as  follows: 

Major  G«.*or_'e  (.\  Stronjf.  A.  A.  (i^neral.  Ordnance  Officer  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

(•aptuin  .lonjis  II.  Fronrli.  A.  I).  ('.  and  Acting Inspector-GeneraL 

('.iptaiM  Pfter  Hi;rr«'rty.  Ai<l«-dc-raijii>. 

Firsl  Llt'Utonant  W.  ir.  Vi.-tr.  1,  A.  T).  (.'. 

FIr.M  Ijoutt-nant  J.  W.  Cushirjr,  'IhJity  first  Mass.  Volunteers,  ActingChief  Qnartermaster. 

First  Lieutenant.!.  E.  Fasti  rbrook.  I'liirtioth  Muss.  Volunteers,  Acting  Chief  CommiiBiry. 

Captain  Go<»rfro  A.  Kensel,  (liicf  of  Artillery. 

Flr-jt  l.li-utoimnt  Godfrey  Wietzcl,  <'lii<  f  Engineer. 

Fir,«t  Lieutenant  J   (',  Palfn  y.  A58is(ant  Enjdneer. 

First  Lieutenant  C  N.  TurnbuU,  Gliief  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

hnnritou  ThomaR  H.  Hiwhe,  Me<lieal  Director. 

Major  J.  M.  WAX,  Volunteer  Aide-tle-Cansp. 

TafiUdn  Tf.  S.  Davih.  Volunteer  Aide-de-Comp. 

First  Lieuterant.T.  P..  Kinsman,  ** 

Second  Lieutenant  II.  C.  Clarke,  *' 

"  Bj  commaad  of  Mxros-OKHSBAL  Bmua. 

'*6E0BtiK  C.  Stbono,  a,  a.  G.^ 
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age,  the  child  of  a  Xew  Orleans  physician,  a  rebel  of  noted  bitter- 
ness. She  Wiis  voyaging  in  Mississippi  Sound  with  her  parents 
and  norse,  when  the  vessel  being  chased  by  a  gun-boat,  foimdcred, 
and  all  hands  took  to  the  boats.  The  little  creat'ui*e  was  a  pet  with 
the  sailors ;  she  was  among  them  in  the  forecastle,  when  the  ves- 
sel went  down,  and  they  took  her  with  them  into  the  bojt,  while 
the  parents  and  the  nurse  hurried  into  another  boat  with  the  cap- 
tain aiid  mate.  The  boats  were  soon  separated  in  the  gale,  und  the 
one  containing  the  child  was  picked  up  by  a  cruiser,  and  brought 
to  Ship  Island.  The  arrival  of  the  child  among  the  troops,  so  many 
of  whom  had  left  children  or  little  sisters  at  home,  excited  a  degree 
of  interest  difficult  to  conceive.  She  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Butler's 
shanty,  her  clothes  all  wet  and  torn,  and  there  she  was  provided 
with  such  clothing  as  could  be  hastily  made,  and  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  with  the  tenderest  care.  But  Ship  Island,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  no  fit  place  for  her.  She  could  tell  her  name,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  having  a  grandfather  in  New 
Orleans,  whose  name  she  also  knew.  The  general  determined 
to  send  her  as  far  on  her  way  to  this  grandfather  as  he  could. 
Whether  her  parents  had  survived  the  storm  no  one  knew. 

A  sloop  was  manned,  and  ^lajor  Strong  was  directed  to  convey 
her,  under  a  ilag  of  truce,  to  Biloxi,  the  nearest  point  of  the  oppo- 
site shore,  ami  place  her  in  the  custody  of  a  magistrate,  with  money 
to  pay  her  expenses  to  Xew  Orleans.  Major  Strong  perfonned 
this  congenLil  duty.  He  found  at  Biloxi  a  probate  of  wills,  who 
Avas  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  whom  he  committed  the  child, 
and  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  in  gold,  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  her  transportation  to  the  city.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the 
tide  having  fallen,  the  sloop  started  to  return,  but  grounded  on  the 
bar,  a  few  himdred  yards  from  the  shore.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  wait  six  hours  for  the  rising  of  the  tide.  Soon  after  dark,  a  boat 
came  off  with  four  men,',  one  of  whom  Major  Strong  recognized  as 
a  person  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner  on 
shore.  This  gentlem;m  warned  him  that  he  would  be  attacked  by 
a  large  force  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  advised  him  to  sur- 
render. Scarcely  believing  that  men  could  be  found  bijse  enough 
to  assail  a  flag  of  truce  on  such  an  errand  as  his,  Major  Strong 
nevertheless  thought  it  best  to  send  a  boat  to  the  nearest  cruiser 
for  assistance.    He  had  seven  men  with  him.    Five  of  these  he  sent 
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away  in  the  boat,  under  Captain  Conant,  leaving  three  men  and 
eight  muskets  hi  the  sloop.  Major  Strong  was  one  of  those  sol- 
diers who  knew  nothing  about  surrendering ;  it  fonned  no  part  of 
his  calculations  :.  he  had  not  studied  tlie  sul  ject,  and  did  not  admit 
it  as  a  brancli  of  the  art  military.  He  barricaded  the  deck  of  the 
sloop,  j)ut  his  eight  muskets  into  position,  and  extended  a  stout  log 
of  wood  over  the  side  to  play  the  part  of  a  howitzer.  His  two  men 
were  ordered  below,  having  been  first  instructed  in  their  role.  One 
of  the  men,  Macdonald  byname,  had  brought  his  violin  with  him, 
and  kept  up  a  lively  performance  in  the  cabin,  of  national  airs 
and  dancing  tunes. 

About  nine  o'clock  two  large  boats,  filled  with  armed  men,  were 
seen  approaching  from  the  shore.    Voices  called  out : 

"  Surrender !    Surrender !" 

Major  Strong  replied :  "  I  am  here  under  a  flag  of  truce,  per- 
forming an  errand  of  mercy  to  one  of  your  citizens.  If  you  attempt 
to  violate  the  laws  of  this  sacred  mission,  I  will  blow  you  with  this 

howitzer,"  laying  his  hand  on  the  log,  "  so  deep  into  ,  that 

your  commander  will  find  it  difficult  to  produce  you  at  taps." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  returned  a  voice. 

The  boats  hauled  olf  as  if  to  consider  the  matter.  They  soon  ap- 
proached again,  one  on  each  side. 

''  Keep  those  boats  on  the  same  side  of  the  sloop,"  shouted  the 
Major,  "or  I'll  sink  both  of  you." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  The  boats  came  together,  and  lay  off  at 
hailing  distance. 

''  Don't  come  any  nearer,"  cried .  Major  Strong.  "  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  me,  send  one  man." 

A  man  came  wading,  and  halted  a  few  yards  from  the  vessel. 

"  ITow  many  men  have  you  got  there  ?"  asked  Major  Strong. 

"  Forty,"  replied  the  man.     "  How  many  have  you  ?" 

"  Well,  not  many,  but  enough  to  defend  this  vessel." 

Tlie  major  was  aware  that  anything  like  a  boast  of  his  numbers 
would  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  magnanimous  foe,  that  he  was  in 
reality  defenseless. 

While  this  colloquy  was  going  on,  the  two  men  in  the  hold  were 
perfonning  an  important  part.  They  contrived  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  Macdonald  continued  liis  fiddling.  Major  Strong 
frequently  calling  out : 
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"  Keep  quiet  down  there,  men."  "  No,  don't  come  on  deck  yet." 
•*All  heads  below,  I  say."  *']VIajor  Jones,  look  to  your  men 
there  forward,  and  keep  those  heads  below  the  hatches."  "  Stop 
that  fiddling,  Macdonald ;  there'll  be  time  enough  to  dance  by 
and  by." 

The  wading  hero  returned  to  the  boats,  which  lingered  a  while, 
and  then,  firing  a  volley  at  the  sloop,  rapidly  disappeared,  and  were 
no  more  seen.  A  gun-boat  soon  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  party, 
and  the  facts  were  duly  reported  to  the  general  in  the  morning. 

The  boiling  indignation  excited  in  all  minds  by  the  dastardly  con- 
duct of  the  Biloxi  savages  may  be  imagined.  The  general  instantly 
determined  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  good  manners.  At  half-past 
two  that  very  afternoon,  two  gun-boats,  the  Jackson  and  New  Lon- 
don, and  the  transport  Lewis,  with  Colonel  Cahill's  Ninth  Connecti- 
cut, and  Captain  Everett's  battery  on  board,  sailed  for  Biloxi,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  that  lesson  to  their  benighted  minds.  Major 
Strong  commanded  the  expedition,  attended  by  Captain  Jonas  H. 
French,  Lieutenant  Turnbull,  Captain  Conant,  Lieutenant  Kinsman, 
Captain  Davis,  Captain  John  Clark,  and  Lieutenant  Diddle. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock,  the  armed  steamers  anchored  off  Biloxi, 
and  the  transport  Lewis  made  fast  to  the  wharf.  The  inhabitants 
lined  the  beach,  and  one  wild  son  of  Mississippi  stood  on  the 
wharf,  rifle  in  hand,  defying  the  troops  to  come  on  shore.  The 
men  were  marshaled  on  the  whai-f  Major  Strong  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  gave  the  word  to  advance.  The  wild  son  of 
Mississippi  retired.  In  a  few  minutes  Biloxi  was  surrounded  and 
pervaded  by  Union  troops,  the  people  looking  sullenly  and  silently 
on.  Biloxi  was  a  watering  place  in  other  times ;  the  Mississippi 
cotton-planters'  Long  Branch,  now  half  deserted,  dilapidated  and  for- 
lorn. Major  Strong  found  ample  quarters  in  the  building  which 
had  served  as  a  summer  hotel.  Two  prisoners  were  brought  in; 
one,  the  valorous  Mississippian  just  mentioned;  the  other,  a  four- 
footed  ass. 

"  What  do  you  bring  that  creature  here  for  ?"  asked  the  com- 
mander of  the  force. 

**  Isn't  he  a  Saypoy  secessionist  ?"  replied  the  Irishman  who  had 
brought  him  in. 

"Let  him  run,"  said  the  major. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  witty  O'Dowd,  as  he  obeye<l  the 
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order.     "I  tiiink  myself  we  had  better  not  touch  the  privates  till 
we  catch  the  comiiiander/' 

By  the  time  the  surrounding  country  had  been  well  rcconnoitered, 
night  cU»sed  in,  and  further  i)rocee(luig8  were  deferred  till  the  mor- 
row.    The  troops  slept  in  and  around  the  town.     Xot  a  Biloxinn 
was  molested,  not  a  house  w.js  plundered  or  distigured,  not  a  hen- 
roost distuibed,  not  a  garden  despoiled.     An  Irish  ofiicer  asked  a 
grou]>,  whore  the  blackguards  were  who  had  tired  into  the  boat 
that  brought  lioine  the  infernal  secessionist's  darlin'  shipwrecked 
daughter ;  but  as  he  elicited  no  response,  the  subject  was  dropped 
for  the  night.     Indeed,  the  sad,  despairing  expression  of  every  face, 
the  evident  poverty  of  the  people,  the  many  abandoned  houses,  and 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  scene,  seemed  to  di.^arm  the  resentment 
of  the  troops,  and  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  '*  poor  devils''  arose  in 
its  stead.     The  manner  in  which  the  caught  Mississipi>ian  devoured 
his  rations,  led  the  men  to  infer  that  provisions  were  not  abund.int 
m  Biloxi ;  which  was  found  to  be  true,  not  of  Biloxi  only,  but  of 
all  that  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles.     The  people  were  intense  and 
vigilant  devotees  of  secession,  however.    The  spy  who  had  been 
encrarred  bv  General  Butler  at  Washinscton,  six  weeks  before,  had 
accom])lished  his  mission  so  fir  as  to  visit  New  Orleans,  and  had 
come  to  Biloxi,  designhig  to  steal  over  to  Ship  Island.     But  he  was 
there  suspected,  closely  watched,  and  finally  arrested.    He  was  then 
in  prison  at  Xew  Orleans.     Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  found  upon 
him,  ])ut  he  was  still  detained  on  suspicion. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  C'aptain  Clark  and  Lieutenant  Kins- 
man led  a  boat  chase  aft(?r  a  schooner  laden  with  molasses ;  but 
wind  proving  a  better  resource  than  oars,  the  schooner  escaped. 
As  the  day  advance- 1,  the  citizens  of  Biloxi  presented  themselves  at 
Major  Strong's  h»*jul-f|uarters,  all  avowing  themselves  secessionists, 
none  of  them  justifying  the  attack  on  the  sloop.  The  major's 
orders  were  to  procure  a  written  apology  from  the  mayor,  and 
from  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces,  if  any  such  there 
were.  The  mayor,  however,  kept  out  of  the  way ;  and  it  was  not 
till  his  daughter  ha«l  been  politely  conducted  to  head-quarters  as 
a  hostage  for  his  appearance,  that  he  could  be  found.  He  gave 
the  written  apology  required,  alleging  that  the  party  who  fired 
u])on  the  sloop  wore  a  mob  which  he  had  no  force  to  control.  At 
set,  with  the  band  playing  and  colors  flying,  Major  Strong  r*  - 
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embarked  the  troops,  and  the  fleet  steamed  westward  for  Pass 
Christian,  w^here  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  wliicli 
the  general's  orders  authorized  him  to  vi.<it.  At  ten  in  ilie  eve- 
Tiing,  the  steamers  anchored  off  tlie  pass,  and  the  troops  slept  on 
board. 

Danger  was  approaching  them  while  they  slept.  The  thunder 
of  cannon  woke  them  as  the  day  was  dawning ;  and  before  the 
troops  had  rubbed  their  eyes  open,  crash  came  a  ten-inch  shot 
through  the  transport,  perforathig  the  steam-pipe,  passing  through 
the  cabin-lights,  and  out  through  the  smoke-stack.  In  an  instant, 
a  second  shot  strnck  her,  which  carried  away  the  cook's  galley 
and  part  of  the  wheel-house.  Three  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats, 
their  lights  all  out,  liad  stolen  from  Lake  Borgne  u|)on  our  little 
squadron,  and  this  was  their  morning  salutation.  A  sharp  action 
ensued.  It  was  twenty  minutes  before  the  Lewis  could  get  steam 
enough  to  move,  during  which  she  received  three  more  shots,  and 
escaped  three.  Uut  at  length  she  both  moved  and  acted.  Fortu- 
nately, she  had  been  provided  with  two  rifled  cannon,  which  were 
used  with  so  much  effect  as  to  materially  aid  in  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  The  two  gun-boats  plied  the  foe  with  shot  and  shell  for 
more  than  an  hour  before  they  thought  proper  to  seek  safety  in  the 
shallows  of  Lake  liorgne.  Strange  to  relate,  but  one  man  of  the 
Union  force  was  wounded,  and  he  slightly — Captain  Conant,  of 
the  Thirty-First  Massachusetts. 

Major  Strong  executed  his  purpose.  He  landed  his  troops,  and 
took  [>ossession  of  the  town,  a  sea-side  summer  resort,  fre({uented 
by  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  He  dashed  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Confederate  regiment,  three  miles  distant,  and  reached  it  so  quickly 
after  the  flight  of  the  enemy  as  to  find  in  the  colonel's  tent  an  un- 
finished dispatch,  and  the  pen  with  which  he  was  writing  it  still 
wet  with  ink.  The  dispatch  was  designed  to  inform  General 
Lovell,  conmianding  at  New  Orleans,  of  the  descent  upon  Biloxi 
and  Pass  Christian,  and  announced  the  colonel's  ''  desire"  to  attack 
the  Union  troop's  "  toward  evening."  The  camp  was  destroyed ; 
the  public  stores  in  the  town  were  also  seized,  part  of  them  carried 
away,  and  the  rest  burnt. 

At  Pass  Christian,  the  Union  officers  had  their  first  taste  of  the 
quality  and  humor  of  the  ladies  of  the  south-west. 

A  portion  of  the  women,"  writes  an  officer,  "  stood  their  ground 
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Mrs.  and  Miss  Lee  were  of  this  number.  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  husband 
keep  :i  hotel,  which  is  known  as  *  Lee's  boarding  house.'  It  is  a 
snug  inn.  But  Mrs.  Lee  is  a  tartar.  She  told  Major  Strong,  that 
'  Mr.  Lee,  althougli  he  kept  a  hotel,  was  of  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Virginia.' 

" '  I  dare  say,'  replied  the  Major ;  '  there  is  nothing  incompatible 
with  great  qualities  in  the  business  he  pursues  !' 

"While  this  parley  was  going  on.  Miss  Lee  pushed  herself  through 
the  front  door.  She  pouted  as  she  passed  over  the  portico,  pulling 
as  she  went  an  unwilling  hood  over  her  handsome  face,  then  some- 
what disfigured  by  a  frown. 

'*  After  the  miniature  sea  and  land  fights,  the  oflicers  met  again 
at  Lee's  boarding  houee.  I5read  and  butter,  and  poor  claret,  were 
the  substance  of  the  repast ;  JMrs.  Lee  and  her  fire-emitting  daugh- 
ter insisting  upon  occupying  chiiirs  at  tlie  table,  while  Mr.  Lee 
waited  upon  the  guests  and  drew  the  corks.  The  display  of  appe- 
tite was  good.  I  think  every  man  ate  the  worth  of  the  gold  dollar 
which  he  gave  Mrs.  Lee,  wlio  careftilly  folded  away  the  hateful  Lin- 
coln coin  in  the  corner  of  her  dirty  apron.  It  struck  me  as  queer 
to  see  this  '  first  lady'  in  clothes  which  soap  could  have  improved.*' 

IMiss  Lee  could  not  be  ajjpeased.  She  continued  to  pout  and 
frown,  and  to  say  rude  things  to  the  oflicers  in  reply  to  their  polite 
banter,  when  silence  or  witty  retort  would  have  been  in  better  ac- 
cord with  the  lofty  claims  of  her  familv. 

The  squadron  returned  to  Ship  Island  without  farther  adventure. 
General  Butler  marked  Ids  sense  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  the 
troops  in  a  general  order : 

"  Of  their  bravery  in  the  field,"  he  said,  "  he  felt  assured ;  but 
another  quality,  more  trying  to  the  soldier,  claims  his  admiration. 
After  having  been  lor  months  subjected  to  the  privations  neces- 
sarily incident  to  camp  life  upon  this  island,  these  well-disciplinod 
soldiers,  although  for  many  hours  in  full  possession  of  two  rebel  vil- 
lages, filled  with  what  to  them  were  most  desirable  luxuries,  ab- 
staining from  the  least  unauthorized  interference  with  private  prop- 
erty, and  all  molestation  of  peaceable  citizens.  This  behavior  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  It  robs  war  of  half  its  horrors — ^it  teaches  our 
enemies  how  much  they  liave  been  misinformed  by  their  designing 
leaders,  as  to  the  character  of  our  soldiers  and  the  intention  of  our 
government — it  gives  them  a  lesson  and  an  example  in  humanity 
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and  civilized  warfare  much  needed,  however  little  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed. The  general  commanding  commends  the  action  of  the  men 
of  this  expedition  to  every  soldier  in  this  department.  Let  it  be 
imitated  by  all  in  the  towns  and  cities  we  occupy,  a  living  witness 
that  the  United  States  soldier  fights  only  for  the  Union,  the  con- 
Btitntion,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

Readers  will  care  to  know,  that  the  child,  the  unconscious  cause 
of  these  proceedings,  was  restored  to  her  parents.  Her  father  was 
seeking  her  at  Fort  Pickens,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  while  Major 
Strong  was  conveying  her  to  Biloxi.  Her  mother,  some  weeks 
later,  induced  the  gentleman  to  call  upon  General  Butler  at  ^ew 
Orleans,  and  thank  him  for  his  goodness  to  their  offspring. 

April  loth,  the  welcome  word  cume  from  Captain  Farragut,  that 
all  his  fleet  were  over  the  bar,  and  reloaded,  and  that  he  hoped,  the 
next  day,  to  move  up  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  forts.  He  had 
made  all  possible  haste ;  but  the  dense,  continuous  fogs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary lowness  of  the  water  had  retarded  every  movement. 
On  the  17th,  Greueral  Butler  was  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  with 
his  six  thousand  troops  ready  to  co-operate.  If  the  fleet  had  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer,  General  Butler  would  have  taken  Pen- 
sacola,  which  he  learned  had  been  lefl  almost  defenseless.  The 
naval  commander  vetoed  the  scheme,  not  anticipating  further  delay 
in  operating  against  the  forts. 


CHAPTER  Xffl. 

KEDUCnON    OF  THE   FOETS. 


The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  to  Xew  Orleans 
is  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  The  two  forts  are  situtited  at  a 
bend  in  the  river,  seventy-five  miles  below  the  city,  and  thirty  from 
the  place  where  the  river  breaks  into  the  passes  or  mouths.  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  western  bank,  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  as- 
cending voyager  by  a  strip  of  dense  woods,  which  extends  along 
the  bank  to  a  point  eight  miles  below  it ;  but  Fort  St.  Philip,  on 
the  eastern  shore,  lies  plainly  in  sight,  because  it  is  plac/cd  in  tho 
10 
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upper  part  of  the  bend,  and  the  ground  in  front  is  covered  only  by 
a  thick  growth  of  reeds.  These  forts  do  not  look  very  formidable 
to  the  unprofessional  eye.  They  do  not  stand  boldly  out  of  the 
water,  presenting  groat  masses  of  Ime  masonry,  like  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  northern  seaports.  Fort  Jackson  is  but 
twenty-tive  feet  high,  and  St.  Philip  nineteen ;  and  as  the  ditches 
and  outer  works  are  neatly  sodded,  the  passing  traveler  sees  little 
more  than  extensive  slopes  of  green,  close-shaven  grass,  and  a 
low  red-brick  wall,  with  many  guns  mounted  on  it,  and  several 
piercing  it. 

But  these  forts,  lying  low  in  the  bend  of  a  river  half  a  mile  wide 
and  running  four  miles  an  hour,  presented  an  obstacle  to  an  ascend- 
ing foe  such  as,  I  believe,  no  fleet  had  ever  been  able  to  overcome. 
One  poor  fort  at  that  bend,  half  finished  and  half  manned,  had 
kept  a  British  fleet  at  bay,  in  1815,  for  nine  days;  the  English 
vainly  using  the  same  thirteen-inch  bombs  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  1802.  General  Jackson's  *'Tom  Overton,"  who  com- 
manded Fort  St.  Philip  on  that  occasion,  was  uncle  of  Thomas 
Overton  ]Moore,  goveinor  of  Louisiana  under  Jefierson  Davis.  It 
was  not  till  the  eighth  day  that  Overton  could  get  one  bomb  m 
position  capable  of  throwing  a  shell  among  the  enemy,  but  that 
one  sent  them  flying  down  the  river — tw^)  bomb  vessels,  one  brig, 
one  sloop  and  one  schooner.  A  thousand  heavy  shells  had  fallen 
about  the  fort,  without  impairing  its  defensive  power.*  But  now 
there  were  two  forts  in  the  bend,  constructed  by  professional  engi- 
neers, at  a  cost  of  a  million  nnd  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Fort  Jackson, 
a  five-sided  work,  of  immense  strength,  mounted  seventy-four  guns, 
fourteen  of  w- hich  were  imder  cover ;  and  below  it  was  a  supple- 
mentary battery  mounting  six.  Fort  St.  Philip  was  of  inferior 
strength,  mounting  forty  gims ;  but  it  was  protected  by  distance, 
being  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  river,  and  had  a  strong 
battery  on  each  side  of  it  on  the  river  bank.  The  immilitary  reader 
does  not  take  the  comfort  which  uncle  Toby  found  in  such  w*ords 
as  bastion,  glacis,  scarp,  counterscarp,  fosse,  covered-way,  curtain, 
casenijite  and  barbette.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  the 
forts  had  all  these  things  and  more.  I  liave  often  looked  out  those 
words  in  the  dictionary,  and  find  the  sum  total  of  their  meaning  to 
be,  that  the  forts,  with  their  outer  works,  pointed  one  hundred  and 

*  Parton'ft  Life  of  Jackaon,  lU  839. 
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twenty-eight  heavy  guns  upon  the  river;  that  fourteen  of  those 
guns  could  be  worked  under  cover,  and  that  the  batteries  were 
protected  by  ditches  wide  and  deep,  by  walls  of  immense  strength, 
by  bulwarks  of  earth  and  sods,  and  by  enfilading  howitzers.  All 
had  been  done  for  them  which  the  skill  of  Beauregard  and  Weit- 
zel  could  accomplish,  working  with  leisurely  deliberation,  and 
aided  by  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  What  they  had  left 
undone,  the  zeal  oi  the  Confederates  had  supplied  during  many 
months  of  preparation. 

They  were  garrisoned,  as  it  appears,  by  fifteen  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  General  J.  K.  Duncan,  a  recreant  Pcnnsylvanian, 
educated  at  West  Point.  The  commander  of  St.  Philip  was  Col- 
onel Higgins,  once  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  garrisons  were  men  of  northern  birth,  who 
had  been  consigned  to  the  forts  because  their  devotion  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  was  considered  questionable.  But  exptTieiicc  shows 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  by  what  process  men  are 
got  together  witliin  the  brick  walls  of  a  fort  or  the  wooden  walls 
of  a  ship,  provided  they  are  ably,  justly,  and  firmly  commanded. 
"  An  English  seventy-four,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  one  of  the  impossi- 
blest  entities.  A  press-gang  knocks  men  down  in  the  streets  of 
sea-towns,  and  drags  them  on  board.  If  the  ship  were  to  be  strand- 
ed, I  have  heard  they  would  nearly  all  run  ashore  and  desert." 
Nevertheless,  while  the  ship  remains  at  sea,  they  usually  do  all  that 
the  various  occasions  demand.  Duncan  had  a  motley,  ill-clad,  dis- 
contented, and  rather  turbulent  garrison,  but  they  stood  manfully 
to  the  guns  as  long  as  standing  to  the  guns  could  avalL 

The  weakness  of  the  forts  was  the  kind  of  guns  with  which  they 
were  anned.  "  All  of  them,"  says  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  '*  were  the 
old,  smooth-bore  guns  picked  up  at  the  different  works  around  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  ten-inch  columbiads,  and  two 
one  hundred  pound  rifled  guns  of  their  own  manufacture,  a  formi- 
dable kind  of  gun."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  forts  had 
been  provided  with  a  full  complement  of  the  best  modern  artillery, 
they  could  not  have  been  reduced  or  passed  by  wooden  shij)8. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  the  iorts  that  the  enemy  wholly  relied. 
Across  the  river,  from  a  point  just  below  Fort  Jackson,  a  cable 
was  stretched,  upon  which  the  enemy  had  expended  prodigious 
labor.    They  had  first  supported  it  by  heavy  logs  thirty  feet  long 
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attached  to  seven  large  anchors.  J^ut  this  cable  caught  the  float- 
ing trees  and  thnber  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  fonned  a  heaped-up, 
lied-river  raft,  exi ending  half  a  mile  above  the  cable.  The  chain 
broke  at  lengtli,  and  the  wliole  structure,  cable,  logs,  anchor,  buoys, 
and  trees,  were  swept  down  by  the  current  toward  the  gull*.  A 
lightor  cable  was  tlien  procured  from  the  stores  at  Pcnsacola. 
Seven  or  eight  schooners,  dismasted  and  filled  with  logs,  were 
strongly  anchored  in  a  row  across  the  river,  and  the  chain  was  laid 
across  eacli  of  them  and  securely  fastened  round  the  capstan.  At 
the  end  of  the  cable,  on  the  shore  opposite  Fort  Jackson,  a  mud 
battery  was  built  to  drive  off  parties  attempting  to  sever  the  bar- 
rier. Under  this  cable  the  fio;jting  timber  freely  passed ;  and  there 
was  an  ingenious  contrivance  near  the  fort,  by  which  the  vessels  of 
the  foe  were  quickly  admitted  and  the  aperture  quickly  closed. 

Tliis  cable,  because  of  its  signal  fiiilure  as  a  means  of  defense,  has 
been  too  lightly  regarded.  It  might  have  been  a  formidable  obsta- 
cle. Our  naval  officers  think  that  if  it  had  been  placed  just  above 
St.  Philip,  instead  of  just  below  Fort  Jackson,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  cut ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  party  attempting  it 
would  have  had  to  run  the  gamitlet  of  a  hundred  gims  against  a 
rapid  current,  remain  under  the  fire  of  most  of  them  during  the 
operation,  and  then  descend  two  miles  under  the  same  fire  before 
reaching  the  fleet.  Placed  where  it  was,  however,  there  was  rea- 
son to  hope  that  a  party  could  steal  silently  upon  it  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  foggy  night,  and  work  upon  it  for  a  considerable  time 
before  being  discovered ;  and  even  if  discovered,  the  night  fire  of 
heavy  guns  might  be  borne  long  enough  to  effect  the  object ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  supporting  hulks  would  afford  cover  for  the  boats. 
The  cable  wiia  not  ill-planned,  but  wrongly  i)laced. 

Another  error  appears  to  have  been  committed  by  the  enemy,  in 
not  cutting  away  more  of  the  woods  below  Fort  Jackson.  They 
removed  enough  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  channel  of  the  river,  but  lefl  enough  for  Captain  Port«r  to 
string  his  bomb-schooners  behind  along  the  western  shore,  around 
the  bend,  coniplet<;ly  out  of  sight.  He  had  no  need  to  see  his 
object,  for  his  bombs  were  purposely  set  to  throw  the  shells  Idgh 
into  the  air  and  down  upon  the  forts  like  falling  meteors ;  but  their 
guns  were  designed  to  be  sighted  and  aimed  at  a  visible  mark. 
The  forts  were  stationary,  and  their  exact  position  was  known;  the 
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schooners  were  movable,  and  could  only  be  hit  bj  chance,  unless 
thej  could  be  seen. 

Besides  the  forts  and  the  cable,  the  enemy  had  a  fleet  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  gun-boats,  several  of  which  were  iron-clad.  No  one  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  these 
vessels,  and  none  of  them  ventured  fur  below  the  cable  after  Pap* 
tain  Farragut  had  got  his  fleet  into  the  river.  Tlie  sudden  collcpse 
and  total  destruction  of  most  of  them  in  the  haze  and  darkness  of 
an  April  moraing,  deprived  our  men  of  an  opportunity  of  studying 
their  construction.  The  greater  number  were  probably  river  steam- 
boats, strengthened  and  armed.  "  The  celebrated  ram  Manassas" 
resembled  the  Mcrrimac  in  appearance,  but  was  not  a  Merrimac  in 
power  or  strength.  One  real  Merrimac  dashing  down  headlorg 
among  our  wooden  ships,  might  have  given  them  some  damagiiij^ 
blows — ^might  have  driven  them  out  of  the  river ;  but  the  buildei  3 
of  "  the  celebrated  ram  Manassas"  had  not  a  steam  frigate  to  serv»5 
as  the  basis  of  their  structure,  and  they  knew  her  too  well  to  trus ; 
her  among  Captain  "Farragut's  steamers.  There  was  also  a  hugo 
thing  called  the  Louisiana,  built  upon  the  hull  of  a  dry  dock,  pre- 
peUed  by  four  engines,  and  armed  vvith  sixteen  heavy  guns.  Thii^ 
ponderous  engine  of  war  was  a  main  reliance  of  the  enemy,  but  i^ 
was  not  finished  in  time  to  join  in  the  fray.  Fire-rafts  and  long 
river-scows  filled  with  pine  knots  had  been  prepared  in  considera- 
ble numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  attacking  fleet. 

In  the  swamps,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fort  Jackson,  two  hundred 
"  sharp-shooters"  were  stationed,  whose  chief  employment  was  to 
scout  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  overhear  conversation  in  the 
fleet.  It  may  have  been  these  men  who  conveyed  to  General  Dun- 
can the  most  prompt  and  accurate  information  of  every  movement 
of  our  ships,  and  every  scheme  of  movement.  Such  information 
we  know  that  he  had.  The  camp  of  the  scouting  sharp-shooters 
was  not  undisturbed  during  the  operations,  and  many  of  them  de- 
serted; but,  probably,  enough  remained  to  catch  tlie  talk  of  the 
sailors  plying  their  bombs  a  few  yards  from  the  shore. 

The  confidence  of  the  enemy  in  their  ability  to  defend  the  forts 
against  any  possible  force — against  "  the  navies  of  the  world" — was 
complete.  It  was  long  before  General  Dimcan  and  Colonel  Hig- 
gins  believed  that  the  fleet  would  do  more  than  reconnoiter  the 
position,  or,  perhaps,  transfer  the  blockading  station  to  the  head  of 
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the  passes.  This  of  itself  would  have  been  an  advantage  worth 
consideral)le  outlay.  But  their  position  they  firmly  believed  was 
impregnable ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  impregnable.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  forts  were  never  taken. 

For  the  reduction  of  tliese  forts,  thus  defended  and  supported, 
there  was  then  in  the  Mississippi  the  most  powerftil  expedition  that 
had  ever  sailed  under  the  Hag  of  the  United  States.  The  strength 
and  composition  of  the  army  we  have  seen  ;  it  consisted  of  fiileen 
thousand  troops,  most  of  them  men  of  Xew  England,  fully  provi- 
ded with  the  means  of  ofl'ensive  war,  and  led  by  a  general  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  ability  to  command,  and  trained  by  education 
to  assume  responsibilities  and  invent  expedients.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  forty-seven  armed  vessels,  of  which  eight  were  large  and 
powerful  sloops  of  war  propelled  by  steam  ;  seventeen  were  steam 
gun-boats,  most  of  them  new,  and  all  heavily  armed ;  two  were  sail- 
ing vessels,  ranking  as  sloops  of  war ;  and  twenty-one  were  mortar 
schooners,  each  provided  with  a  bomb  capable  of  throwing  a  shell 
weighing  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  fo  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  The  steam  sloops  carried  from  nine  to  twenty-eight  guns 
each ;  the  gun-boats  five  or  six  guns  each.  The  whole  number  of 
guns  and  moitars  was  about  three  hundred  and  ten;  many  of  the 
heaviest  caliber,  and  of  the  newest  construction. 

The  fleet  had  been  provided  with  everything  which  naval  men 
could  suggest  as  likely  to  increase  its  efficiency.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  imaginary  somnolence  of  the  heads  of 
the  navy  department.  I  suppose  this  has  been  because  the  navy 
department  has  been  conducted  with  such  consimmiate  energy  and 
tact,  and  with  a  wonderful  unifonnity  of  triumph.  We  can  not 
praise  enough  our  generals  who  have  failed,  nor  censure  with  too 
much  severity  a  department  which  has  known  little  but  success. 
Both  in  fitting  out  this  expedition  and  in  selecting  the  men  to  eoni- 
mand  it,  the  department  disi)layed  a  foresight  and  ability  that 
proved  sufticient  in  the  day  of  trial.  Tliere  were  only  two  mis- 
haps :  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  medical  stores,  and  a  sc.int  sup- 
ply of  coal,  owing  to  tJie  month's  detention  in  getting  the  ships  over 
the  bar.  JJut  General  Butler,  through  the  wise  abundance  pro\'i- 
ded  by  Cajitain  George,  was  able  to  lend  Captain  FaiTagut  a  com- 
petent sup])ly  of  surgeons'  stores  and  a  thousand  tons  of  coal. 

The  men  in  chief  command  of  the  fleet  had  spent  theii*  lives  in 
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the  navy.  Of  the  sixty-three  years  that  Captam  Farragut  had  lived, 
he  had  been  fifty-two  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  boy  midshipman  as  far  back  as  the  war  of  1812,  not  un- 
distinguished then  in  at  least  one  bloody  sea-fight.  Though  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  heart  was  young,  his  frame  light  and  active,  his 
fece  and  bearing  those  of  a  man  of  middle  age.  ''  He  was  the  youn cr- 
est man  in  the  fleet,"  says  General  Butler ;  alert  in  climbing  to  tliu 
mast-head,  quick  in  getting  into  his  boat,  capable  of  long-continued, 
severe  exertion.*  A  modest,  quiet  man,  doing  his  duty  with  the 
minimum  of  show  and  fuss,  using  simple  words,  preferring  simple 
topics.  Above  all,  he  has  a  firm,  brave,  honest  heart,  that  can  not 
be  dismayed  by  phantoms,  and  knows  no  fear,  except  the  noble 
dread,  lest  in  any  way,  through  fault  of  his,  the  fleet  uitrusted  to 
his  care  should  disappoint  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  coun. 
tiy.  The  language  of  eulogy  is  so  lavLshly  employed  in  these  times, 
that  it  has  acquired  an  opprobrious  quality.  But  these  things  are 
literally  true  of  this  valiant  and  noble  Tennessean.  The  country 
knows  what  he  has  done ;  but  his  modest  worth,  his  utter  sincerity, 
his  entire  and  single-eyed  devotion  to  his  duty ;  of  these  there  will 
be  much  to  tell,  when  the  final  record  is  made  up.  It  is  pleasing  to 
notice  in  the  papers  relating  to  the  expedition,  how  perfect  was  the 
accord  between  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  the  conunander  of 
the  army.  Whatever  either  could  do,  during  their  long  connection, 
to  forward  the  plans,  or  enhance  the  glory  of  the  other,  was  done 
with  generous  promptitude  and  fullness. 

The  month  of  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  been  well 
spent.  Assistant-engineer  Hoyt,  of  the  Richmond,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  protecting  the  boiler  and  engine  of  his  ship  by  an 
extemporized  armor  of  chain-cable,  hung  down  from  the  gun-deck 
to  below  the  water-line,  and  fastened  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
bolts  and  cordage.  The  engineers  of  the  Brooklyn,  Pensacola  and 
Iroquois  employed  the  same  contrivance,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  four-inch  plating  of  iron.  The  boilers  of  otlier 
vessels  were  protected  by  an  interior  structure  of  sand-bags,  layers 

•  Tenneaseans  are  yonn^  at  seventy.  TenneBs<^,  that  central  garion-land  of  the  country,  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  North  and  South,  and  bettor  adapted  for  all  human  purjioscs  than  any 
other  region  on  the  continent,  is  singularly  favorablu  tu  longevity.  It  abounds  in  wonderful  old 
men.  Have  \re  not  seen  this  very  snniiner,  Major  Williau  K,  Lewis,  of  Nashville  (staunch 
and  trae  to  the  Union,  of  conrse),  wallcing  the  streets  of  New  Y  ork  ten  hours  a  day,  and  carrjring 
his  eii^tj  jmn  with  the  gayety  and  ease  of  a  young  man  f 
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of  cable,  bales  of  bagging,  and  logs.  Howitzers  were  placed  in 
tbe  tops  of  all  the  sloops,  protected  by  plates  of  boiler  iron,  or  thick 
screens  of  cordage.  Some  of  Ihe  vessels  had  small  anchors  at  their 
yard-arms,  to  drop  down  upon  the  enemy's  gun-boats  and  fire-rafls, 
and  grapple  llicm.  Strong  nettings  of  cordage  were  drawn  under 
the  rigging,  to  prevent  the  cannon-balls,  which  might  be  stopped 
aloft,  from  dropping  on  deck.  All  the  bomb-schooners,  and  sevenU 
of  the  gun-boats  and  sloops  received  a  coat  of  mud-colored  paint. 
Last  of  all,  to  the  masts  of  the  greater  number  of  the  bomb-vessels 
were  fastened  large  branches  of  trees,  which,  mingling  with  the 
tree-tops  of  the  sheltering  ibrest,  would  still  more  completely  con- 
ceal them  from  the  enemy.  A  few  of  these  vessels,  which  were 
designed  to  be  stationed  in  full  view  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  were 
covered  with  a  coating  of  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  marshy  level 
in  front  of  the  fort.  All  hands,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineers, 
labored  incessantly  to  increase  the  offensive  and  defensive  power  of 
the  fleet;  and  it  was  to  this  month's  preliminary  work  that  the 
success  of  the  expedition  was  chiefly  owing.  Not  one  precaution 
loo  many  was  taken  ;  every  expedient  was  justilied  by  its  manifest 
utility  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  absence  of  the  chain-plating  from 
the  sides  of  the  flag-ship  proved  the  value  of  that  mode  of  pro- 
tection ;  for,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  want  of  it  nearly  lost  the 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  of  the  coast-survey,  under  Mr.  F.  H. 
Gerdes,  specially  detailed  by  Professor  Bache  for  the  purpose, 
were  busy  in  preparing  a  chart  for  the  guidance  of  Captain  Porter 
in  stationing  his  bonil>-vessels.  This  was  an  indispensable  jtreliioi- 
nary,  since  nearly  every  bomb  was  expected  to  bo  discharged  upon 
a  computed  aim.  The  map  was  completed  in  five  days,  but  not 
without  difficulty  and  danger.  "Frequently,"  says  Mr.  Gerdes, 
"  the  members  of  the  party  were  compelled  to  mount  their  instm* 
ments  on  the  chimney-tops  of  dilapidated  houses.  In  other  places 
boats  were  run  under  overhanging  trees  on  the  shore,  in  w;hich 
signal-fiags  were  hoisted,  and  the  angles  measured  below  with  sex- 
tants. It  was  very  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  last  measure- 
ment determined  (leading  to  the  flag-staff'  on  St.  Philip)  agreed 
almost  identicjdly  with  the  location  given  by  the  coast-survey 
several  years  ago.  It  seemed  to  be  a  regular  occupation  of  the 
garrison  iu  the  fort,  to  destroy,  during  the  night-time,  the  marks 
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and  signals  which  were  left  daily  by  the  party  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Genies  caused  numbered  posts  to  be  set  in  the  river  banks, 
and  screened  with  grass  and  reeds  so  that  they  could  not  be  found 
by  the  enemy  in  the  dark.  From  these  marks,  which  were  sepa- 
rately deteimined,  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  to  Captain  Porter  the 
distances  and  bearings  from  almost  any  point  on  the  river  to  the 
forts,  and  by  the  resulting  data  the  commander  selected  the 
positions  for  his  mortar-vessels.  *  *  ^"  Twice  Captain  Porter 
ordered  some  of  the  vessels  to  change  their  positions  when  he 
found  localities  that  would  answer  better ;  the  coast-survey  party 
furnished  the  new  data  required.  From  the  schooners,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  trees  on  the  river-side,  none  of  the  works  of  the 
enemy  were  visible,  but  the  exact  station  of  each  vessel,  and  its 
dist:ince  and  bearings  from  the  forts,  had  been  ascertained  from 
the  chart.  The  mortars  were  accordingly  charged  and  pointed, 
and  the  fuses  regulated.  Thus  the  bombardment  was  conducted 
entirely  upon  theoretical  principles,  and  as  such,  with  its  results, 
presents  perhaps  a  new  feature  in  naval  warfare."* 

The  position  of  the  enemy  had  been  repeatedly  reconnoitered. 
As  early  as  March  28th,  Captain  Bell,  in  the  gun-boat  Kennebec, 
had  run  up  near  enough  to  inspect  the  cable,  and  to  discover  the 
out-lying  batteries,  and  to  draw  a  thundering  lire  from  both  foris. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  Captain  Farragut  himself  had  a  peep  at  them. 
Captain  Bell  showing  the  way.  "About  noon,"  says  one  who 
accompanied,  "  we  came  in  sight  of  the  two  forts,  which  could  be 
seen  through  the  glass  to  be  thronged  with  rebel  officers  watching 
our  movements.  As  we  came  within  range,  a  white  puff  of  smoke 
floated  upward  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  a  hundred-pound  rifled  shell 
screeched  through  the  air,  striking  the  water  and  exploding  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  lis.  Flag-Ofiicer  Farragut 
and  Flag-Captain  Bell  had  meanwhile  gone  aloft,  where  they  sat 
in  the  cross-trees  taking  obsei*vations.  There  was  another  white 
puff  of  smoke,  and  another  monster  shot  came  screeching  toward 
tis.  This  passed  perhaps  fifty  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  gontlomen 
aloft,  and  struck  the  water  two-thirds  across  the  river.  '  Back 
her,'  from  aloft,  and  we  drift  down  the  river  two  or  three  ships' 
lengths,  and  only  just  in  time,  a  third  furious  shell  striking  and 
barsting  in  the  water  just  at  the  point  we  had  a  moment  before 
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left.  A  low  murmur  of  applause  at  this  remarkably  excellent  gun- 
nery is  drawn  from  our  men  as  we  steam  slowly  up  again.  Another 
shot  falls  short,  another  bursts  prematurely  (tliis  one  from  a  forty- 
two-pound  smooth-bore),  when  '  whiz-z-z-z,'  with  a  fearful  sound, 
a  hundred  ])ound  shell  passes  low  down,  between  our  smoke-stack 
and  mainmast,  the  wind  of  its  swift  passage  actually  rocking  one 
of  the  ship's  boats  hanging  on  the  side."* 

A  third  reconnoissance  was  more  cheering,  since  it  revealed  the 
enemy  employed  in  repairing  the  cable  damaged  by  the  rush  of  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  river.  The  sailors  of  the  fleet  held  the  cable  in 
much  contempt. 

The  last  day  of  preparation  is  usually  the  busiest.  It  was  the 
17th  of  April.  The  fleet  had  all  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  forts 
on  the  evenhig  previous,  and  the  dawn  of  the  17th  found  the  ves- 
sels anchored  in  a  tempting  huddle  four  miles  below  Fort  Jackson. 
The  rebels  began  the  flght.  As  the  sun  was  rising,  a  flat-boat 
piled  with  wood  saturated  with  tar  and  turpentine,  was  fired  by 
them  and  cut  adrift.  A  fresh  wind  was  blowing  up  the  river,  and 
the  descent  of  this  magnificent  bonfire  was  slow.  Nevertheless,  it 
came,  at  length,  roaring  and  blazing  by,  causing  a  sudden  slipping 
of  cables  and  a  general  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  way.  As  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  something  of  the  torpedo  kind,  the  Mississippi 
fired  a  few  shells  into  it,  without  efl^ect.  A  boat  from  the  Iroquois 
soon  tackled  the  monster,  and,  fixing  three  grappling-irons  in  the 
leeward  end,  towed  it  ashore,  where  it  burned  itself  harmlessly 
away.  The  work  of  preparation  then  proceeded.  The  dressing  of 
the  masts  of  the  mortar-boats  was  completed,  imd  they  looked  as 
if  prepared  for  a  festival  instead  of  a  bombardment.  Li  the  after- 
noon, some  of  the  mortars  were  towed  into  position  and  fired  a  few 
experimental  shells,  fragments  of  which  were  exhibited  the  next 
day  at  New  Orleans.  Preparations  were  made  by  Captain  Porter 
for  the  proper  reception  of  fire-rafts,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
again  employ  them.  All  the  boats  of  the  mortar-fleet  were  ordered 
to  be  provided  with  axes,  ropes,  and  grapi)ling-hooks ;  and  early  in 
the  evening,  the  boats  were  reviewed,  furnishing  a  pretty  spectacle 
to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  nay,  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

"  The  boats  pulled  round  the  Harriet  Lane,  the  flag-ship  of  Cap- 
tain Porter,  in  single  line,  each  ofiicer  in  charge  being  questioned 
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as  he  passed,  by  Commodore  Porter,  as  followa:  'Fire  buckets? 
axes?  rope?'  A  responsive  'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  aiid  the  commodore 
directed — '  Pull  around  the  JMississippi  and  return  to  your  vessels.' 
The  Mississippi  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  the  men  gave  way 
sturdily,  in  order  to  beat  the  rival  boats.  There  were  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boats  under  review,  many  of  them  ten-oared, 
and  the  whole  scene  reminded  me  more  of  a  grand  regatta  than  of 
anything  else. 

"  An  hour  after  the  review,  the  men  had  an  opportunity  to  test, 
in  a  practical  manner,  their  means  for  destroying  fire-rafts,  and  they 
proved  to  be  an  admirable  success.  A  turgid  column  of  black 
smoke,  arising  from  resinous  wood,  was  seen  approaching  us  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  forts.  Signal  lights  were  made,  the  varied 
colors  of  which  produced  a  beautiful  efl^ect  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
river  bank,  and  rendered  the  darkness  intenser  by  contrast  when 
they  disappeared ;  instantly  a  hundred  boats  shot  out  toward  the 
raft,  which  now  was  blazing  fiercely  and  casting  a  wide  zone  of 
light  upon  the  water.  Two  or  three  of  the  gun-boats  then  got 
under  way  and  steamed  boldly  toward  the  unknown  thing  of  terror. 
One  of  them,  the  Westfield,  Captain  Renshaw,  ^gallantly  opens  her 
steam-valves,  and  dashes  furiously  upon  it,  making  sparks  fly  and 
timbers  crash  with  the  force  of  her  blow.  Then  a  stream  of  water 
from  her  hose  plays  upon  the  blazing  mass.  Now  the  small  boats 
lay  alongside,  coming  up  helter-skelter,  and  actively  employing 
their  men.  We  see  everything  distinctly  in  the  broad  glare — men, 
oars,  boats,  buckets  and  ropes.  The  scene  looks  phantom-like,  su- 
pernatural ;  intensely  interesting,  inextricably  conftised.  But  final- 
ly the  object  is  nobly  accomplished.  The  raft,  yet  fiercely  burning, 
is  taken  out  of  range  of  the  anchored  vessels  and  towed  ashore, 
where  it  is  slowly  consumed.  As  the  boats  return  they  are  cheered 
by  the  fleet,  and  the  scene  changes  to  one  of  darkness  and  repose, 
broken  occasionally  by  the  gruff  hail  of  a  seaman  when  a  boat, 
sent  on  business  from  one  vessel  to  another,  passes  through  the 
fleet."* 

The  next  morning  the  bombardment  began.  At  daylight,  each 
of  the  small  steamers  attached  to  the  mortar-fleet  took  four  of  the 
schooners  in  tow,  and  drew  them  slowly  up  the  river,  the  bright 
green  foliage  waving  above  their  masts.     Fourteen  of  them  were 
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ranged  in  line,  clo»pe  together,  along  the  western  shore,  behind  the 
forest ;  the  one  in  advance  being  a  mile  and  4hree-quarter8  below 
Fort  Jackson.  Six  were  stationed  near  the  eastern  bank,  in  full 
view  of  both  forts,  two  miles  and  tbree-qiiarters  from  St.  Philip. 
The  orders  were  to  conceiitnite  the  fire  upon  Fort  Jackson,  the 
nearest  to  both  divisions ;  since  if  that  were  reduced,  St.  Philip 
must  necessarily  yield.  At  nine,  before  all  the  mortar-vessels  were 
in  position,  Fort  Jackson  began  the  conflict,  the  balls  plunging  into 
the  water  a  hundred  yards  too  short.  The  gun-boat  Owasco,  which 
had  stetinied  up  ahead  of  the  schooners,  was  the  first  to  reply.  In 
a  few  minutes,  however,  the  deep  thunder  of  the  first  bomb  struck 
uito  tlie  overtuie,  and  a  huge  black  ball,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
poniids  of  iron  and  gunpowder,  whirled  aloft,  a  mile  into  the  air, 
with  the  '' roar  of  ten  thousand  humming-tops,"  and  curved  with 
majestic  slowness  down  into  the  swamp  near  the  fort,  exploding 
with  a  dull,  heavy  sound.  The  mortar  men  were  in  no  haste.  For 
the  first  hiilf  hour,  they  fired  very  slowly,  while  Captain  Porter 
was  observing  the  efiect  of  the  fire  and  giving  new  directions  re- 
specting the  elevations,  the  length  of  fuse,  and  the  weight  of  the 
charge  of  powder.  The  calculations  were  made  with  such  nic*ety 
that  the  changes  in  the  w^ eight  of  the  charge  were  made  by  single 
ounces,  when  the  whole  charge  was  nearly  twenty  pounds.  The 
enemy,  too,  fired  sloAvly  and  badly  dunng  the  first  half-hour.  By 
ton  o'clock,  however,  both  sides  had  ceased  to  experiment,  and  had 
begun  to  work. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  in  the  highest  degree  exciting  and 
picturesque.  The  i  i^r^ging  of  the  Union  fleet,  just  below  the  mortar- 
vessels,  was  tilled  Avith  spectators,  from  rail  to  mast-head,  who 
watched  with  breathless  eagerness  the  rise  and  descent  of  every 
shell,  and  burst  iulo  the  heartiest  cheers  when  a  good  shot  was 
made.  Four  or  five  of  the  gim-boats  were  moving  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  between  the  two  di\dsions  of  mortars,  keep- 
ing up  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  nearer  batteries.  Both  forts  were 
firing  steadily  and  well,  their  shots  splashing  water  over  the  mor- 
tir-vessels  on  the  eastern  side,  and  throwing  up  the  soft  soil  of 
the  bank  high  over  the  masts  of  those  on  the  western.  It  is  won- 
derful how  many  splendid  shots  may  be  made  at  a  distant  object 
without  one  hitting  it.  The  balls  fell  all  around  the  moitar-boata 
all  day,  and  only  two  of  them  were  struck,  and  they  not  seriously 
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injured.  Not  a  man  was  hurt  in  the  inortar-fleet  the  first  day,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  sickened  by  the  tremendous  concussion  which 
followed  every  discharge.  The  men  stood  on  tip-toe  and  with  open 
mouths  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  stunning  sound.  But  men  can 
get  used  to  anything.  They  came,  at  length,  to  be  able  to  sleep 
upon  the  deck  of  the  mortar-boats,  while  the  bombs  were  going  off 
at  the  rate  of  two  in  a  minute.  It  was  exhausting  work  handling 
those  huge  globes  of  iron ;  and  the  men,  too  tired  to  go  below, 
would  lie  down  along  the  forecastle,  fall  instantly  asleep,  and  never 
stir  till  they  were  called  to  duty  again. 

Men  can  bear  what  no  other  creatures  can.  As  the  firing  grew 
hotter,  the  very  bees  in  the  woods  could  not  endure  it,  but  came  in 
swarms  over  the  river,  and  buzzed  about  the  ears  of  the  men  in  the 
rigging  of  the  fleet.  It  was  too  much  even  for  the  fish  in  the 
river ;  large  quantities  of  dead  fish  floated  past,  killed  by  the  close 
thunder  of  the  guns.  Those  who  looked  over  the  side  at  this  new 
wonder  did  not  see  any  of  those  sealed  bottles  of  news  go  bobbing 
by,  which  the  Union  men  in  the  forts  afterward  said  they  had  sent 
down  the  river. 

"When  the  fire  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  scene  was  en- 
livened by  a  new  feature.  "  Over  the  woods,  beyond  the  forts," 
says  a  highly  competent  witness,  "  we  can  count  seven  or  eight 
moving  columns  of  smoke,  which  indicate  that  the  rebel  steamers 
are  passing  about,  probably  plotting  some  mischief  against  us. 
Soon  one,  and  then  another,  and  afterward  a  third,  appear  in  view, 
steering  toward  the  forts.  Before  reaching  them,  however,  the 
steamers  dash  to  cover  again,  and  we  see  that  three  huge  burning 
rafts  have  been  set  adrift.  The  swift  current  sweeps  them  toward 
us ;  below  tliey  are  a  brilliant  blaze,  and  rising  from  the  flames  is  a 
spiral,  funnel-shaped  cloud  of  grayish  black  smoke,  so  dense  as  to 
shut  from  siojht  the  fort  and  all  else  in  that  direction.  Nearer  and 
nearer  these  seemingly  formidtible  rafts  approach,  but  they  occasion 
very  little  anxiety.  We  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  The  sril- 
ors  from  the  large  ships  are  called  out  of  the  rigging,  which  tliey 
have  been  permitted  to  occupy  as  interested  spectators  of  the  but- 
tle, and  in  a  short  time  boats  have  the  rafts  in  tow,  and  they  are 
landed  on  the  river  bank  to  bum  away.  We  all  confess  to  an  ad- 
miration of  these  pyrotechnic  displays.  They  add  vastly  to  the 
pictoresqueness  of  our  surroundings,  and  are  perfectly  harmless. 
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TJie  bnise  fellows  on  the  schooners  did  not  rchix  their  fire  during 
this  exciting  inierhide."* 

The  day  wore  on.  Noon  came  and  passed.  The  charm  of  nov 
i?lty  subsided  At  four,  General  Butler's  little  st^iamer,  Saxon, 
iirrived,  with  the  jiews  that  the  general  and  his  troops  were  below, 
and  ready,  and  that  the;  ^lonitorbad  sunk  the  Merriuiac.  Captain 
Farragut  telegraphed  the  tidings  to  the  fleet.  It  had  a  wonderfully 
inspiriting  eftect. 

An  hour  later,  the  fleet  was  further  cheered  by  witnessing  an  in- 
dication that  the  tire  had  not  been  ineftectual.  Flames  were  seen 
bursting  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  the  tire  of  its  guns  sLickened.  It 
soon  becjime  evident  that  the  citadel  and  the  wooden  barracks 
vviihin  the  fort  were  on  fire,  as  the  uarracks  of  Fort  Sumter  had 
bion  when  it  was  defended  by  Major  Anderson.  Both  forts  ceased 
firing,  and  all  the  evening,  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  mag- 
nificent conflagration  illumined  the  scene.  At  half-past  six,  Captaiu 
Poiter  gave  the  si{j;nal  to  cease  tiring,  and  the  night  passed  in  si- 
lence. After  dark,  lie  witlidrew  the  six  schooners  from  their  ex- 
posed situation  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  stationed  them  in  the  line 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  river.  ThLs  appears  to  have  been  an 
excess  of  caution,  lor  the  most  effective  shots  made  during  the  bom- 
biirdment  came  from  that  division,  and  none  of  the  vessels  had  been 
(li.sal»led.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bombardment  might  have 
silenced  the  fort,  if  that  division  had  been  doubled  instead  of  re- 
moved.  Its  transfer  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest  on  the  western 
bhoie,  was  a  great  relief  to  the  enemy. 

The  next  morning  disappoint<}d  those  who  had  indulged  hopes 
from  the  burnuig  of  the  wooden  barracks.  Fort  Jackson  was 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  responding  to  the  lire  of  the  mortars.  At 
li:dl-i);ist  (eleven,  a  rifle-ball  crushed  completely  through  one  of  the 
I'omb-schooners,  and  sunk  her  in  twenty  minutes,  but  harming  no 
Man.  The  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  was  twice  lut  in  the  afternoon,  as 
she  was  steaming  about  in  advance;  two  gun-carriages  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  nine  men  wounded.  The  fort,  too,  suflTercd  so  much, 
that  its  tire  sensibly  slackened  long  before  the  day  closed.  One 
shell  bursting  in  the  levee  had  flooded  the  interior  of  the  fort  with 
water.  Another  broke  into  the  oflicers'  mess-room  while  they  were 
ut  dinner,  and  the  ugly  thing  lay  smoking  on  the  ground  between 
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them  and  the  only  door.  They  sprang  away  from  it  into  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  apartment,  and  remained  chitched  together  in 
awful  suspense  for  half  a  minute,  when  the  fuse  went  out  without 
exploding  the  shell.  Often,  when  a  shell  sank  twenty  feet  into  the 
miry  delta  near  the  walls,  and  exploding  there,  threw  a  whole 
eruption  of  black  mud  into  the  air,  the  fort  seemed  to  shake  to  its 
foundations,  and  to  threaten  the  total  submersion  of  the  garrison 
deep  in  the  black  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  men,  however,  were 
surprisingly  cool  after  the  first  day.  Tliey  discovered  that  the 
bombs  were  terrible  chiefly  to  the  nerves  and  the  imagination; 
they  could  see  them  coming  and  get  out  of  the  way ;  and  beyond 
dismounting  a  gun  now  and  then,  the  shells  did  no  essential  harm — 
no  harm  which  impaired  the  defensive  power  of  the  fort.  The  soft 
earth  of  the  delta  is  easily  stirred  and  shaken ;  but  of  all  known 
substances  it  ofters  to  cannon-balls  the  most  completely  baffling  re- 
sistance. The  fire  of  the  fort  often  slackened  and  occasionally 
ceased ;  but  it  was  only  to  repair  damages,  which,  however  serious 
they  may  have  seemed,  were,  in  reality,  not  considerable. 

General  Butler  and  his  staff  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
hospitable  welcome  on  board  the  flag-ship  Hartford.  He  found 
that  the  faith  of  the  naval  men  in  the  efliciency  of  the  bombs  had 
ebbed  away  under  the  monotony  of  the  ineffectual  fire  of  two  days. 
The  cable  was  looming  up,  as  the  ruling  topic  of  conversation. 
The  cable  must  be  cut;  how  shall  we  cut  the  cable?  After 
dark  the  general  and  some  members  of  his  staft*  went  up  the 
river  in  a  small  boat,  to  take  a  look  at  this  inconvenient  barrier. 
They  satisfied  an  enlightened  curiosity  without  molestation  from 
the  enemy;  but  on  returning  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  the 
mortar-boats,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  hit.  The  cable  did 
not  strike  these  Yankees  as  being  an  obstacle  absolutely  insur- 
mountable. 

All  night,  at  long  intervals,  the  mortars  played  upon  the  fort, 
each  of  the  three  divisions  taking  the  duty  in  turn.  A  deserter, 
a  Dan  Rice  circus  performer  from  Pennsylvania,  made  his  way 
through  the  swamps  from  Fort  Jackson  to  the  fleet,  lighted  and 
guided  by  the  fire  of  the  mortars,  often  floundering  in  mire  up  to 
his  arm-pits.  He  could  only  tell  that  the  fort  was  well  battered  by 
the  bombs.  He  escaped  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  in  alarming  proximity  to  the  magazine. 
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The  third  day  of  the  bombardment  presented  no  new  incident  to 
the  outside  spectator.  The  mortar-mch  were  he^^inning  to  grumble 
at  the  inaction  of  tiie  statelier  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  the  ofiiceru 
commanding  those  vessels  were  arri^dng  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
work  of  reducing  the  fort  would,  after  all,  devolve  u])on  them.  A 
council  of  cai)tains  wiis  held  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hartford.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was,  that  the  mortar  experiment  should  be  fuliy 
tried,  and  then  the  runnuig-by  atlompted.  Captain  Farragut  issued, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  following  order: 

"The  flag-ollicer,  having  heard  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  tho 
different  commanders,  is  of  the  opinion  tlint  whatever  is  to  be  done 
will  have  to  be  done  (uiicklv,  or  we  will  acrain  be  reduced  to  a 
blockading  squadron,  without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  bom- 
bardment, ns  we  have  nenrly  expended  all  the  shells  and  fuses  and 
material  for  making  cartridges.  lie  has  always  entertained  the  same 
opinions  which  are  crcpressod  by  Commodore  Porter — that  is,  that 
there  are  three  modes  of  attack,  and  the  question  is,  wdiich  is  the 
one  to  be  adopted  ?  His  own  opinion  is  that  a  combination  of  two 
should  be  made,  viz. :  The  foils  should  be  run,  and  when  a  force  is 
once  above  the  forts  to  protect  the  troops,  they  should  be  landed 
at  quarantine  from  the  gulf  side,  by  bringing  them  through  the 
bayou ;  and  then  our  forces  should  move  up  tho  river,  mutually 
aiding  each  other,  as  it  can  be  done  to  advantage. 

"  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has 
arrived,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  con- 
flict. If,  in  his  opinion,  at  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  respective 
positions  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  fleet,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage, he  will  make  the  signal  for  'close  action,'  and  abide  the 
result,  conquer  or  to  be  conquered,  drop  anchor  or  keep  under 
weigh  as,  in  Ids  o}>inion,  is  best.  Unless  the  signal  above  men- 
tioned is  made,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  first  order  of  sail- 
ing will  be  foi-med  after  leavuig  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  in  accordance  with  the  original  opinion  ex- 
pressed." 

But  first,  the  cable  must  be  cut.  It  was  resolved  to  attempt  it 
that  very  evenino:.  Petards  had  been  brought  from  the  north  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  hulks  which  supported  it,  and  Mr. 
Kroehl,  the  inventor  of  the  contrivance,  \<ms  on  board  the  fleet  to 
superintend  the  operation.    The  pla!i  was  to  throw  a  petard  on 
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board  one  of  the  hnlks,  and  discharge  it  by  an  electric  spark  sent 
along  a  wire  from  a  gun-boat.  Captain  Bell  was  detached  to  con- 
duct the  daring  and  difficult  enterprise.  Two  of  the  gun-boats,  the 
Pinola  and  the  Itasca,  were  placed  under  his  command,  and  they 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  Ii'oquois,  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Winona. 

The  night  was  fortunately  dark  ;  but  the  current,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  recent  freshet,  ran  with  unwonted  velocity,  and  a  gale 
was  blowing  down  the  river.  At  ten,  the  Pinola  and  the  Itasca 
started  on  their  errand,  watched  as  they  passed  into  the  darkness 
beyond  the  flag-ship,  with  an  interest  which  no  language  can  de- 
scribe. The  success  of  the  expedition,  the  late  of  New  Orieans, 
was  felt  to  depend  upon  that  night's  work.  When  the  two  vessels 
had  gone  beyond  the  line  of  mortar-schooners.  Captain  Porter 
opened  a  fii*e  upon  the  forts,  so  heavy,  so  continuous,  that  the 
previous  bombardment  seemed  mere  play  in  comparison  with  it. 
At  some  moments,  eight  shells  were  in  the  air  at  once,  eight  globes 
of  fire,  curving  magnificently  over  the  black  outline  of  the  forest. 
Amid  this  hurly-burly,  the  Pinola  ran  up  toward  the  cable,  near 
the  western  shore,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  approach- 
ed one  of  the  hulks.  Mr.  Kroehl  was  ready  with  his  petard,  and 
threw  it  successfully  on  board.  But  as  the  engine  had  been  stopped 
at  the  same  moment,  the  wind  and  current  instantly  carried  the 
vessel  down  the  stream,  and  the  coil  of  wire  on  deck  ran  out  like 
the  cord  of  a  harpoon  when  the  whale  has  been  struck.  Before  the 
operator  could  discharge  the  spark,  the  wire  snapped,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure ;  the  Pinola  whirlhig  away  down  the  river  at 
a  prodigious  rate.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  gale  and  the  current, 
and  such  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  it  was  half  an  hour  before 
the  vessel  was  again  under  conunand  with  her  bow  toward  the 
cable. 

The  Itasca,  meanwhile,  under  Captain  Caldwell,  had  tackled  the 
next  schooner,  one  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  Ita^-ca  had  no 
petard ;  she  trusted  to  dexterous  hands  and  cold  steel.  Steaming 
up  close  to  the  hulk,  men  sprang  on  board,  Ijished  the  gun-boat  se- 
curely to  her  side,  and  then  proceeded,  in  a  groping  way,  to  study 
the  aiTangement  of  the  cable.  A  rocket  shot  into  the  air.  They 
were  discovered.  Both  forts  opened  fire;  but,  protected  by  the 
d«'irknes8  and  the  smoke,  the  gallant  men  of  the  Itasca  worked  in 
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perfect  Rocunty,  not  a  shot  coming  near  enough  to  discompofltg|l  > 
them.  Half  an  hour  sufficed.  The  cable  was  severed  with  sledgoTi  ■ 
and  chisel ;  the  anchors  of  the  hulks  were  slipped ;  and  instantly, 
gun-boat  and  liulk,  borne  away  by  \vind  and  tide,  swung  round  to  the 
eastern  shore,  and  grouu«lod  in  the  mud,  imder  the  fire  of  both  forte. 
Luckily  the  hulk  had  the  inside  berth ;  still,  the  Itasca  was  hard 
and  fast  bv  the  forefoot.  Bv  this  time,  however,  the  Pinola  was 
at  her  post  once  more,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of  her  consort. 
For  an  hour  or  more  she  tugged  to  get  her  afloat ;  parted  two  five- 
inch  hawsers  witliout  moving  her;  but  started  her  at  last  with 
one  of  eleven  inches ;  when  both  vessels  came  down  in  triumph 
without  a  scratch. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  complete;  for  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  central  hulk,  the  current  caused  the  one  on  each  side 
of  the  aperture  to  swing  away,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  admit  several  large  ships  abreast.  A  boat's  crew  of  the 
Itasca's  men  pulled  up  two  nights  after  into  the  opening,  sounded 
the  channel,  and  found  no  obstruction  whatever  to  the  ascent  of  the 
fleet.     Well  done,  Itasca  I 

The  last  cheers  died  away.  The  bombardment  subsided  to  its 
usual  nightly  average,  and  the  forts  were  silent.  The  moon  rose. 
At  two  o'clo(!k  a  fire-raft  of  immense  extent  came  do^\^^  before  the 
north  wind  and  rushing  current,  blazing,  roaring,  cracking,  and 
rolling  aloft  the  densest  volumes  of  smoke.  It  passed  by  the  mor- 
tar-fleet, and  whirled  past  the  flag-ship,  only  fifty  feet  from  her  side, 
scorching  the  men  on  deck,  grazed  the  Scioto,  and  went  on  its  way 
toward  the  lower  divisions  of  the  fleet.  But  the  mortar-men  grap- 
pled the  monster  in  time,  towed  it  on  shore,  and  put  out  the  fire. 
There  was  little  slee[)  in  the  fleet  that  night.  The  sleepy  but 
indomitable  rei)()rter  of  the  Ihrald  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
the  reflection,  that,  if  the  expedition  was  successful,  it  would  be  a 
tine  thing  to  talk  about  for  the  ixjst  of  his  mortal  life.  Meanwhile, 
the  work  was  rather  wearing  to  a  reporter,  dozing  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  bombarding  fl^^et,  and  having  to  tumble  up  every  few 
minutes  to  witness  spectacles  that  had  ceased  to  be  interesting.  Let 
us  gratefully  note  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  ])ress,  connected  "with 
the  fleet  and  the  army,  served  the  public  with  signal  fidelity.  It  ia 
no  joke  to  prepare,  during  such  a  week  as  this,  in  such  circum- 
Btanccs  as  theirs,  a  mass  of  manuscript  cqidvalent  to  a  himdred 
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tige^  of  foolscap,  abounding  in  passages  highly  pictorial,  and  the 
'hole  executed  with  an  evident  desire  to  tell  the  truth.     Would 
hat  these  brave  and  laborious  public  servants  were  more  justly 
rewarded. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  bombardment  passed  without  incident. 
Nearly  four  thousand  shells  had  been  fired,  and  still  the  forts 
replied  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of  vigor.  It  was  a  costly 
business,  this  bombardment ;  each  shell  costing  the  government  not 
far  from  fifty  dollars.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
making  some  attempts  to  repair  the  cable,  but  the  fire  of  the  gun- 
boats in  advance  kept  them  from  effecting  their  purpose.  Another 
tire-raft  at  night  paled  its  ineffectual  fire  imder  the  dexterous  hand- 
ling of  the  mortar-men. 

The  fifth  day  dawned — April  22d.  Captain  Farragut  had  in- 
tended that  this  should  be  the  last  of  the  bombardment;  but  it 
chanced  that  two  of  the  gun-boats  had  been  so  much  injured  as  to 
require  the  assistance  of  all  the  carpenters  in  the  flieet.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  wait  another  day.  The  morning  of  the 
twenty-fourth,  between  midnight  and  daylight,  if  wind  and  weather 
were  not  too  perverse,  was  the  designated  time.  The  conduct  of 
the  enemy  showed,  what  their  oifficers  afterward  asserted,  that  they 
were  aware  of  this  determination  before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d. 

The  sixth  day,  the  forts  were  silent.  Not  one  gim  was  fired  by 
them  from  morning  till  night.  The  bombardment  was  languidly 
continued.  Green-horns  said  Fort  Jackson  had  been  evacuated. 
Others  thought  the  enemy  were  drawmg  a  new  cable  across  the 
river  above  St.  Philip.  Men  at  the  mast-head  of  the  flag-ship 
reported  twelve  steamers  above  the  forts,  with  steam  up,  moving 
about  briskly.  Occasionally  one  of  these  came  down  to  the  old 
cable,  as  if  to  reconnoiter,  drew  the  fire  of  a  gun-boat,  and  away  up 
the  river  again.  Xo  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  absence 
of  a  flag  from  Fort  Jackson,  for  it  had  hoisted  no  flag  after  the  first 
day.  Evidently  the  rebels  were  there — were  active;  but  what 
they  were  doing  could  only  be  guessed. 

We  now  knew  that  they  were  collecting  their  strength  for  the 
final  struggle,  in  perfect  confidence  of  victory.  The  general  com- 
manding in  New  Orleans  wrote  that  day  to  General  Duncan :  "Say 
to  your  ofiicers  and  men  that  their  heroic  fortitude  in  enduring  one 
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of  the  most  terrific  bonibnrdnients  ever  known,  and  the  couranje 
wliich  they  have  evinced  will  surely  enable  them  to  crush  the 
enemy  whenever  he  dares  come  from  under  cover.  Their  galhini. 
conduct  attracts  the  admiration  of  all,  and  will  he  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  splendid  examples  for  patriots  and  soldiers.  Anxious  but 
contident  families  and  friends  are  watching  them  with  firm  reliance 
based  on  their  gallant  exhibition  thus  lar  made  of  indomitable  cour- 
age and  great  military  skill.  The  enemy  will  try  your  j>ower8  of 
endurance,  but  we  believe  with  no  better  success  than  already  ex- 
perienced.'' 

Duncan  reported:  "Heavy  and  contiinied  bombardment  all 
night,  and  still  jjrogressing.  Xo  further  casualties,  except  two  men 
sHghtly  wounded.  God  is  certainly  protecting  us.  We  are  still 
cheerful,  and  have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  ultimate  success.  AVe 
are  making  repairs  as  best  we  can.  Our  barbette  guns  are  still  in 
working  order.  Most  of  them  have  been  disabled  at  times.  Tlie 
health  of  the  troops  continues  good.  Twenty-five  thous;uid  thi»*- 
teen-inch  shells  have  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  one  thousand  of 
which  fell  in  the  fort.  They  must  soon  exhaust  themselves ;  if  not, 
we  can  stand  as  long  as  they  can." 

Xot  twenty-five  thousand  shells  :  five  thousand.  Not  a  thousand 
inside  the  fort :  only  three  hundred.  The  recreant  must  have  pur- 
posely exaggerated.  lie  could  not  but  have  known  better.  The 
whole  number  of  shells  thrown  was  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two;  and  when  Duncan  wrote,  the  grand,  fmal,  volcanic 
ern})tion  of  shells  had  not  taken  place. 

At  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  Captain  Fan'agut  had 
completed  his  arrangements  for  running  by.  Tlie  fleet  was  in  five 
divisions.  The  mortar-boats  wen*  to  retain  the  position  they  had 
held  during  the  bombardment,  and  cover  the  attack  with  the  most 
rapid  fire  of  which  they  were  capable.  The  six  small  steamers 
attached  to  the  mortiir-fleet — the  Harriet  Lane,  Westfield,  Owasca, 
Clifton,  Miami  and  Jackson,  the  last  named  towing  the  Ports- 
mouth— ^were  to  engage  the  water-battery  below  Fort  Jackson,  but 
not  attempt  to  pass  the  forts.  Captain  Farragut,  with  the  threo 
largest  ships,  the  Hartford,  llichmond  and  Brooklyn,  were  to  ad- 
vance upon  Fort  Jj'.ckson.  C;»pt;iin  15ai!ey,  second  in  conmumd, 
with  the  Cayuga,  Pensacola,  Mississippi,  Oneida,  Varuna,  Katahdin, 
Kineo,  and  Wissahickon,  were  to  proceed  along  the  eastern  bank. 
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and  close  with  Fort  St.  Philip.  Captain  Bell,  commanding  the 
third  division,  which  consisted  of  the  Scioto,  Iroquois,  Pinola, 
Winona,  Itasca,  and  Kennebec,  was  to  advance  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  push  on  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  fleet  above  the  forts. 
As  night  drew  on,  these  divisions  lay  in  their  proper  order,  ready 
for  the  signal. 

The  norther  had  died  away.  The  night  was  still,  and  a  very 
light  southerly  breeze  spread  a  haze  over  the  river.  The  occasional 
discharge  of  the  bombs,  like  minute-guns  over  the  dead,  seemed 
but  to  deepen  the  hush  and  awfulness  of  the  hour.  The  men  went 
early  to  their  hammocks,  and  the  officers  conversed  in  the  low  tone 
of  men  on  the  eve  of  battle.  Lieutenant  Weitzel  continued  to  im- 
part to  them  the  benefit  of  his  local  and  professional  knowledge. 
He  advised  them  to  run  in  as  close  as  possible  to  the  forts.  The 
tendency  of  all  men  in  battle,  he  said,  was  to  fire  too  high,  and  the 
gimners  of  the  forts  had  been  for  a  week  firing  as  high  as  the  guns 
could  be  elevated.  Besides,  they  would  naturally  expect  the  ships 
to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  would  aim  for  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  ships,  too,  would  certainly  fire  over  those  low  forts,  unless  the 
officers  took  particular  precautions  to  keep  the  guns  depressed. 
Geneiial  Butler,  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  and  the  rest  of  the  stafi^,  went 
on  board  the  Saxon,  leaving  the  naval  officers  to  their  repose. 
The  general  ordered  steam  to  be  kept  up  upon  the  little  steamer, 
that  he  might  be  in  instant  readiness  to  join  the  army  at  the  head 
of  the  passes,  if  the  fleet  should  pass  the  forts. 

Men  sleep  the  night  before  their  execution,  but  not  the  night  be- 
fore their  trial.  There  was  not  much  sleeping  achieved  in  the  fleet, 
though  the  stillness  of  death  pervaded  the  ships.  "  For  myself," 
said  a  reporter,  "  I  could  not  think  of  sleep,  because  of  my  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  momentous  undeilaking  which  was  soon  to 
conmiencc.  I  passed  the  slow  hours  in  gazing  at  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  vessels.  A  death-like  stillness  hung  over  every  ship,  unre- 
lieved by  the  faintest  glimmer  of  lamp-light.  There  were  no  warm 
colors  in  the  picture,  and  its  cold,  dreary  aspect,  was  suggctitive  of 
any  but  pleasant  thoughts."* 

At  eleven,  a  signdl  from  the  Itasca  announced  that  all  was  clear 
at  the  cable.  Note,  however,  that  the  hulks,  all  but  the  one  re- 
moved by  the  Itasca,  were  still  in  the  river.    The  opening  was 

'*  Timet, 
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wide,  but,  in  the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht,  the  hulks  might  prove 
troublesome,  especially  as  the  smoke  of  the  :»>ecuding  ships'  guns 
would  roll  over  thein.  It  was  just  tlio  niglit  for  smoke  to  settle 
down,  and,  mingling  with  the  fog,  hang  in  an  irjj)enetrable  mass 
over  the*  river;  for  the  breeze  was  of  the  lightest,  and  the  atmos- 
phere was  heavy.  In  (^very  respect,  the  night  was  favorable  for  an 
enterj)rise  which  darkness  alone  could  render  j)(>ssible.  Tlie  moon 
would  peep  over  the  horizon  at  three  ;  but,  by  tiie  time  she  had 
risen  above  the  forest,  it  was  hoped  that  her  light  would  be  wel- 
come. 

At  one,  all  hands  were  called.  Ilanmiocks  were  stowed.  The 
last  prcjia  rat  ions  were  made.  The  low  hiss  of  steam  was  heard  at 
the  boilers.  At  two  o'clock,  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  ascended 
to  the  peak  of  the  flag-ship.  "  I  had  the  honor,"  says  the  Iff.ralrf 
correspondent,  "to  hoist  the  signal  with  my  own  hands."  He  did 
himself  the  honor  also  to  run  by  with  the  ship — he  and  the  artist 
of  /f/rptra  Wij.klt/ — gallant  fellows  both. 

Captain  Farragut's  <livision,  close  in  to  the  western  bank,  was 
ready  to  move  at  halt-past  two;  but  Captain  J^ailey,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  \vith  a  more  numerous  division,  was  a  little  slower,  and  had 
some  distance  to  go  before  getting  abreast  of  Captain  Farragut. 
At  half-past  three,  the  moon  slanting  a  beam  upon  the  swifl  river, 
the  night  still  hazy,  the  ships  began  their  siniullaneous  and  si- 
lent advance.  During  the  first  few  minutes,  the  very  mortars 
hehl  their  breath.  In  the  distance,  away  up  near  the  forts,  fires 
CDuhl  be  seen,  perhaps  to  light  the  ships  to  their  destruction. 
The  ileet  advanced  against  the  stream  not  faster  than  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  <listance  from  the  starting-place  to  a  point  above 
the  forts  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns,  was  about  five  miles — ^two 
mile^  to  the  forts,  one  mile  under  their  guns,  two  miles  to  perfect 
safetv. 

llie  mortars  spoke.  Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  rap- 
idest  lire  possible ;  and  the  men  surpassed  all  tht^ir  previous  exer- 
tions. Never  less  than  five  of  those  tremendous  shells  were  in  the 
air  at  the  same  moment ;  often  seven  or  eight ;  stmietimes,  as  many 
as  eleven.  The  tlnnnler,  the  roar,  the  crash,  tbe  smoke,  the  glow- 
ing l)oinbs  circling  over  the  woods  on  the  western  bank — this  was 
the  mighty  prelude  to  the  opening  scene. 

The  fleet  advanced  in  the  appointed  three  lines,  one  ship  close 
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behind  the  other.  Captam  Bailey,  on  the  eastern  side,  caught  the 
first  fire.  His  Caynga  had  just  passed  through  the  ojKjning  in  the 
cable,  when  both  forts  discovered  him,  and  opened  upon  him  with 
every  available  gun.  The  balls  flow  around  tlie  ship ;  but  the  firing 
was  much  too  high,  and  he  was  seldom  hulled.  As  yet,  the  Cayuga 
was  silent,  and  the  rebel  gimners,  as  they  afterward  said,  could 
fiee  nothing  whatever;  they  averred  that  they  aimed  no  gun  that 
morning  at  an  object,  except  when  the  flash  of  Union  guus  gave 
them  a  momentary  delusive  target.  Captain  Baihjy's  division 
steamed  on  three-quarters  of  a  mile  under  this  fire,  without  firing 
a  shot  in  reply,  guided  on  the  way  by  the  flashes  of  St.  Philip. 
Running  in,  at  length,  close  under  the  fort,  he  gave  them  broad- 
sides of  grape  and  canister  as  he  passed.  The  Pensacola,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Varnna  and  the  rest  of  the  division  followed  close  be- 
hind, each  delivering  broadsides  of  small  shot,  and  keeping  steadily 
on  in  the  wake  of  the  Cayuga.  All  of  the  division  passed  the  forts 
with  little  material  damage,  except  the  sailing  Portsmouth,  which 
could  only  get  up  near  enough  to  fire  one  broadside,  and  then,  los- 
ing her  tow,  became  unmanageable  and  drifted  away  down  the 
river. 

The  middle  division,  under  Captain  Bell,  was  less  fortunate,  be- 
cause it  iras  the  middle  division.  Half  of  Captain  Bell's  ships,  the 
Scioto,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Pinola,  went  handsomely  by,  mider 
the  most  tremendous  fire;  but  the  gallant  Itasca,  when  directly 
opposite  St.  Philip,  received  a  cataract  of  shot,  one  of  which  pierced 
her  boiler,  and  she  dropped  helpless  down  the  river.  The  Winona 
recoiled  from  the  same  annihilating  fire,  and  retired.  The  Kenne- 
bec was  caught  in  the  cable,  and  when  disentangled,  lost  her  way 
in  the  Stygian  blackness  of  the  smoke,  and  returned  to  her  anchor- 
age unharmed. 

Captain  Farragut,  meanwhile,  was  having,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  a  rough  time  of  it."  The  Hartford  advanced  to  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  Fort  Jackson  before  receiving  the  attentions 
of  the  foe — Captain  Farragut,  in  the  fore-rigging,  peering  into  the 
night  with  his  glass — all  silent  below  and  aloft.  Then  the  fort 
opened  upon  the  ship  a  fire  that  was  better  aimed  than  that  which 
had  saluted  Captain  Bailey.  The  ship  was  repeatedly  struck. 
Captain  Farragut,  anticipating  the  situation,  had  taken  tlic  precau- 
tion to  mount  two  gxms  upon  the  forecastle,  with  whirjh  he  now 
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replied  to  the  iiie  of  the  enemy,  still  steaming  directly  for  the  fort. 
At  the  dL^l;ince  of  half  a  mile,  says  the  captiiin,  "  we  sheered  off 
and  ^ave  them  such  a  lire  as  they  never  dreamed  of  in  their  philos- 
oiiiiy."  Broadsides  of  grape  and  canister  drove  every  man  in  tho 
fori,  under  cover ;  but  the  casemate  gmis  were  in  full  play,  and  the 
]  iitrtford  was  well  p^^ppered.  The  Kiclunond  quickly  followed,  and 
<i.i.!!iged  the  fort  with  grape  and  canister.  The  Brooklyn,  the  hist 
^  hip  of  this  divir  ioii,  luid  the  ill  luck  to  be  caught  by  one  of  the 
■•  .ble  hulks,  and  so  lagged  behind.  How  nobly  she  redeemed  her- 
^clf,  let  Captain  Craven  relate: 

'"  I  extricate<l  my  ship  from  the  rafts,  her  head  was  turned  np 
Ftrcam,  and  a  few  minutes  thereafter  she  was  fully  butted  by  the 
iielebrated  ram  3I;massas.  She  came  butting  into  our  starboard 
gangway,  lirst  tiring  from  her  trap-door  when  witliin  about  ten  feet 
of  the  sliij),  directly  toward  our  smoke-stack — her  shot  entering 
about  live  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  lodging  in  the  sand-bags 
which  protected  our  steam-drum.  I  had  discovered  this  queer- 
looking  gentleman  while  forcing  my  way  over  the  barricade  lying 
close  in  to  the  bank,  and  when  he  made  his  appearance  the  second 
time,  I  was  so  close  to  hhn  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  get 
up  his  full  speed,  and  his  eilort*  to  damage  me  were  completely 
frustrated,  our  chain-armor  proving  a  perfect  protection  to  our  sides. 
He  soon  slid  off  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"■  A  few  nunntes  thereafter,  being  all  this  while  under  a  raking 
fire  from  Fort  Jackson,  I  was  attacked  by  a  large  rebel  steamer. 
Our  port  broadsitle,  at  the  short  distance  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
completely  finished  him,  setting  him  on  fire  almost  instantaneously. 

**  Still  groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  or  under  the  black  cloud  of 
smoke  from  the  fire-raft,  I  suddenly  found  myself  abreast  of  St. 
Philip,  and  so  close  that  the  leadsman  in  the  starboard  chains  gave 
the  scmndings  '  thirteen  feet,  sir.'  As  we  could  bring  all  our 
guns  to  bear  for  a  few  brief  moments,  we  poured  in  grape  and 
canister,  and  I  had  the  satisfacticm  of  completely  silencing  tliat 
work  before  I  left  it,  my  men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  the  flashes 
of  their  bursting  shrapnel,  the  enemy  running  like  sheep  for  more 
comfortable  quarters." 

Quartermaster  James  Beck,  he  adds,  stood  by  the  wheel  seven 
hours  after  receiving  a  severe  contusion,  and  would  not  leave  hii 
post  till  positively  ordered. 
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Most  of  the  ships  had  run  by,  and  Captain  Farragut,  having 
escaped  Fort  Jackson,  was  advancing  toward  the  other  fort,  when 
a  new  enemy  appeared — the  fleet  of  rebel  gun-bonts,  lying  in  order 
of  battle  just  above  St.  Philip.  Captain  Bailey,  still  leading  the 
advance  in  the  Cayuga,  was  in  the  very  midst  of  them  before  he 
was  aware  of  their  presence ;  in  the  mid.st  of  them,  and  so  far  a:- 
he  could  see,  he  was  alone.  It  was  a  moment  of  anxiety.  The 
rebel  steamers  ran  at  him,  full  tilt ;  but  by  skillful  steeling  he  con- 
trived to  avoid  their  blows,  and  pouring  eleven-inch  solid  shot  into 
them,  retluced  three  to  surrender  before  the  other  ships  of  his 
division  came  up.  "  The  Varuna  and  Oneida  came  dashing  in," 
says  Captain  Bailey,  "  and  soon  made  a  finish  of  them ;"  but  not 
until  the  Varuna  had  gone  down  in  glory  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  firing  as  she  sank. 

"  After  passing  the  batteries  with  the  Varuna,"  says  Captain 
Boggs,  "  finding  my  vessel  amid  a  nest  of  rebel  steamers,  I  started 
ahead,  delivering  her  fire,  both  starboard  and  port,  at  every  one 
that  she  passed.  The  first  vessel  on  her  starboard  beam  that  re- 
ceived her  fire  appeared  to  be  crowded  with  troops.  Her  boiler 
was  exploded,  and  she  drifted  to  the  shore.  In  like  manner  three 
other  vessels,  one  of  them  a  gun-boat,  were  driven  ashore  in  flames, 
and  afterward  blew  up.  *  *  *  The  Varuna  was  attacked  by 
the  Morgan,  iron-clad  about  the  bow,  commanded  by  Beverly 
Kennon,  an  ex-naval  officer.  This  vessel  raked  us  along  the  port 
gangway,  killing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  the  crew,  butting  the 
Varuna  on  the  quarter  and  again  on  the  starboard  side.  I  man- 
aged to  get  three  eight-inch  shells  into  her  abaft  her  armor,  as  also 
several  shot  from  the  after  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of 
action  partially  disabled. 

"  While  still  engaged  with  her,  another  rebel  steamer,  iron-clad, 
with  a  prow  under  water,  struck  us  in  the  port  gangway,  doing 
considerable  damage.  Our  shot  glanced  from  her  bow.  She 
backed  off  for  another  blow,  and  struck  again  in  the  same  place, 
crushing  in  the  side;  but,  by  going  ahead  fast,  the  concussion 
drew  her  bow  around,  and  I  was  able  with  the  port  guns  to  give 
her,  while  close  alongside,  five  eight-inch  shells  abaft  her  armor. 
This  settled  her,  and  drove  her  ashore  in  flames. 

*'  Finding  the  Varuna  sinking,  I  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go 
the  anchor,  and  tied  up  to  the  trees. 
11 
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'•  During  all  this  time  our  guns  were  actively  at  work  crippling 
the  Morgiiu,  which  was  making  feeble  efforts  to  get  up  steam. 
The  tire  wus  kept  up  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-truck,  when 
I  turned  my  aUention  to  getting  the  wounded  and  crow  out  of  the 
vessel.  The*  Oneida,  Ciiptain  Lee,  seeing  tlie  condition  ot  the 
Varuna,  Iiad  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  1  waved  her  on,  and  the 
Morgan  surrendered  to  her,  tlic  vessel  being  in  flames.  I  have 
since  learned  that  over  lifiy  of  her  crew  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  she  was  set  on  fire  by  her  commander,  who  burnt  his  wounded 
with  Iiis  vessel." 

Thus,  six  of  the  enemy's  fleet  fell  under  the  Varuna's  fire  before 
she  sank,  with  colors  flying,  to  the  river's  bed. 

While  Captain  Farragut  was  still  battling  with  the  forts,  pour- 
ing broadsides  into  ^St.  Philip,  and  receiving  the  fire  of  both,  a  huge 
fire-raft  suddenly  Mazed  up  before  him,  revealing  the  ram  ^Linassaa 
pushing  the  raft  u[)on  the  Hartford.  In  attempting  to  steer  clear 
of  the  raft,  the  Hartford  ran  upon  the  bank,  when  the  raft  came 
crashing  alongside.  "  In  a  moment,"  says  Captain  Farragut,  ''  the 
ship  was  one  blaze  all  along  the  port  side,  half-way  up  to  the  main 
and  mizzen  tops.  But,  thanks  to  the  good  organization  of  the  fire 
department  by  Lieutenant  Thornton,  the  flames  were  extinguished 
and  at  the  same  time  we  backed  off  and  got  clear  of  the  raft.  But 
all  this  time  we  were  pouring  the  shells  into  the  forts,  and  they 
into  us,  and  every  now  and  then  a  rebel  steamer  would  get  under 
our  fire  and  receive  our  salutation  of  a  broadside.  At  length  the 
fire  slackened,  the  smoke  cleared  off,  and  we  saw  to  our  surprise 
that  we  were  above  the  forts,  and  here  and  there  a  rebel  gun-boal 
on  fire.  As  we  came  up  with  them,  trying  to  make  their  escape^ 
they  were  fired  into  an<l  riddled,  so  that  they  ran  them  on  shore; 
and  all  who  (^uuld  made  their  escape  to  the  shore.  The  Missis- 
sippi anil  the  Manassas  made  a  set  at  each  other  at  full  speed,  and 
when  they  were  within  forty  yards,  the  ram  dodged  the  Mississippi 
and  ran  on  shore,  when  the  latter  poured  her  broadside  into  her, 
knocked  away  her  smoke-stack,  and  then  sent  men  on  board  of  her; 
but  she  was  deserted  and  riddled,  and  after  a  while  she  drifted 
down  the  stream  full  of  water.  She  was  the  last  of  the  elev6D 
we  destroyed." 

In  the  hurly-burly.  Captain  Farragut  was  struck  by  the  wind  of 
a  passing  shot,  as  he  sat  in  the  fore-rigging.    Our  friend  of  the 
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Herald  mentions  that  a  shot,  at  the  same  time,  knocked  his  cabin 
to  pieces,  shattered  his  effects,  and  nearly  carried  off  the  toilfully 
prepared  manuscript  of  the  bombardment. 

The  scene  when  the  lire  caught  the  flag-ship,  which  was  the 
crowning  moment  of  the  battle,  is  wholly  beyond  the  imagination 
to  conceive ;  much  more  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
I  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible.  The  mere  noise  was  an  expe- 
rience imique  to  the  oldest  officers : — Twenty  mortars,  a  hundred 
and  forty-two  guns  in  the  fleet,  a  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  forts ; 
the  crash  of  splinters,  the  explosions  of  boilers  and  magazines ; 
the  shouts,  the  cries,  the  shrieks  of  scalded  and  drowning  men. 
Add  to  this  the  belching  flashes  of  the  guns,  the  blazing  raft,  the 
burning  steamboats,  the  river  full  of  fire.  The  confined  space  in 
which  the  action  was  fought  is  to  be  also  considered ;  and,  con- 
fined as  it  was,  each  ship  was  fighting  its  own  battle,  ignorant  of 
nearly  all  that  passed  beyond  its  own  guns.  "  The  river,"  says 
Captain  Farragut,  "  was  too  narrow  for  more  than  two  or  three 
vessels  to  act  to  advantage,  but  all  were  so  anxious,  that  my  great- 
est fear  was  that  we  would  fire  into  each  other,  and  Captain  Wain- 
wright  and  myself  were  hollowing  ourselves  hoarse  at  the  men  not 
to  fire  into  our  ships."  The  time,  too,  was  wonderfully  short.  The 
forts  were  passed,  and  the  enemy's  fleet  destroyed  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  afler  the  ships  had  left  their  anchorage. 

The  Cayuga  had  been  struck  forty-two  times  in  the  melee,  to  the 
great  damage  of  masts  and  rigging.  But  Captain  Bailey,  keeping 
on  up  the  river,  descried,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn,  a  camp 
upon  the  shore  at  the  quarantine  station,  five  miles  above  the  forts, 
the  rebel  soldiers  in  full  flight.  The  flight  was  promptly  arrested, 
and  the  officers  surrendered  the  position.  The  fleet  came  up,  ship 
after  ship,  each  received  with  cheers,  each  responding  with  cheers, 
as  she  dropped  her  anchor  in  line  along  the  shore.  The  dead,  thirty 
in  number,  were  buried.  The  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  were  duly  cared  for.  Repairs  were  made,  and 
the  rigging  was  spliced ;  for  Captain  Farragut  was  going  on  in 
quest  of  other  batteries  that  still  blocked  the  way.  Captain  Boggs, 
hailed  by  his  generous  comrades  the  hero  of  the  morning,  being 
without  a  ship,  undertook  to  convey  a  dispatch  round  to  General 
Butler  in  an  open  boat  through  a  tortuous  bayou.  Two  gun-boats 
were  detailed  to  remain  at  the  quarantine  station  and  co-operate 
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w^ith  the  troops  in  the  contemplated  landing  behind  Fort  St.  Philip. 
At  eleven  in  the  morning,  Captain  Farragut  gave  the  8ign.*>l.  and 
the  Iket  stood  up  the  river — so  slight  was  the  damage  received  in 
the  action,  iilxcept  the  Itasca  and  tlie  Varunn,  no  vessel  had  re- 
ceived sufiicient  injury  to  seriously  impair  her  elFoctive  force — an 
escape  that  was  wholly  due  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  In  day- 
light no  wooden  ship  could  have  passed  those  forts  ;  nor  could  iron- 
clads, if  the  forts  h:id  mounted  such  guns  as  the  rebels  nc\^  have  at 
ChMrleston. 

Of  those  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of  this  memorable  morning, 
none  looked  <m  with  an  interest  so  absorbing  and  profound  as  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  a  group  of  his  staff  officers — Major  Strong,  Major 
l>ell,  Lic'iten.int  Weitzol,  and  Lieutenant  Kinsman.  They  were 
on  board  tlie  Saxon,  which  fallowed  closely  in  the  rear  of  Captain 
Bailey's  division,  until  the  shells  from  the  ibrts,  splashing  in  the 
water  before  and  behind  the  little  vessel,  warned  the  general  that 
he  h:id  gone  far  enough.  ''We  forgot,"  says  Major  Bell,  "  that 
Porter's  twenty  mortar-boats  were  vomiting  from  beside  us  a  hor- 
rid discharge  of  shell ;  w^e  forgot  that  we  were  within  the  range 
of  the  enemy's  and  our  own  guns,  and  that  the  shells  of  both  were 
fallinijr  about  us — such  was  the  fiscination  whi(;h  lured  us  on  behind 
the  advancing  ships."  The  Saxon  had  eight  hundred  barrels  of 
powder  on  board — a  fact  of  which  her  captain  was  j)ainfully  con- 
scious, lie  was  a  ha))py  man  when  the  general  gave  the  word  to 
drop  a  little  astern.  From  a  point  just  below  the  reach  of  the  gnns, 
the  party  on  the  forecastle  of  the  Saxon  saw  the  fleet  vanish  into  the 
bend,  and  heard  the  tremendous  uproar  of  the  fn*e.  "  Combine,"  says 
M:!Jor  Bell,  *'  all  you  have  ever  heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all 
you  h.'ive  ever  seen  of  lightning,  and  you  have,  perhaps,  a  concep- 
tion of  the  scene."  They  could  not  tell  what  was  happening,  nor 
who  Avas  Avuming.  Still  more  puzzled  were  they  when  the  fleet 
seemed  to  have  passed  the  forts,  and  the  cannonade,  which  had 
slackened,  broke  out  again  with  more  fury  than  before.  Then  the 
forts  were  illumined  with  lire.  Is  it  a  burning  ship?  "No,"  said 
Lieutenant  Weitzel,  "  it  is  too  low  for  that."  Portions  of  the  burn- 
ing raft,  ste.imboats  burning  and  hissing  came  by,  the  river  at  times 
covered  with  fire.  Tlie  ves.sels  that  failed  to  get  past  drilled  down, 
but  could  give  little  information  of  what  had  been  achieved. 

The  cannonade  subsided  at  length,  and  the  fiery  masses  di8ap> 
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peared  from  the  river.  It  was  the  time  of  sunrise,  but  a  pall  of 
smoke  hm  g  over  land  and  water.  It  was  daiker  than  midnight. 
A  breeze  sprang  up,  and  rolled  the  smoke  from  the  river.  Start- 
ling; change !  In  three  minutes  the  sun  of  a  bright  April  morning 
shone  upon  the  scene.  There  lay  the  forts,  with  the  flag  of  seces- 
sion waving  from  both  flag-staffs,  hoisted  to  denote  that  they  were 
stiU  unsubdued.  But,  away  up  the  river,  beyond  the  forts,  could 
be  seen  the  top-masts  of  the  fleet,  dressed  in  the  stars  and  stripes ! 
Captain  Porter's  fleet  of  steamers  were  coming  rapidly  down  the 
river,  propelled  by  a  report  that  the  "  celebrated  ram  Manassas" 
was  after  them.  "  And  sure  enough,"  says  Captain  Porter,  "  there 
she  was,  apparently  steaming  along  shore,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  apparently  defenseless  mortar-vessels.  Two  of  our  steamers 
and  some  of  the  mortar-vessels  opened  fire  on  her,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Manassas  could  harm  no  one  again,  and  I  ordered 
the  vessels  to  save  their  shot.  She  was  beginning  to  emit  some 
smoke  from  her  ports  or  holes,  and  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
and  sinking.  Her  pipes  were  all  twisted  and  riddled  with  shot, 
and  her  hull  was  also  well  cut  up.  She  had  evidently  been  used 
up  by  the  squadron  as  they  passed  along.  I  tried  to  save  her,  as  a 
curiosity,  by  getting  a  hawser  around  her  and  securing  her  to  the 
bank ;  but  just  after  doing  so  she  faintly  exploded,  her  oidy  gun 
went  ofl^  and  emitting  flames  through  her  bow  port,  like  some  huge 
animal,  she  gave  a  plunge  and  disappeared  under  the  water.  Next 
came  a  steamer  on  fire,  which  appeared  to  be  a  vessel  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  rebels ;  and  after  her  two  others,  all  burning  and 
floating  down  the  stream." 

Thb  looked  like  victory.  But  was  it  a  victory  ?  The  rebel  flags 
waved  defiance  still ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  three  of  the  ene- 
my's gun-boats  had  escaped  destruction,  one  of  which  was  the  pon- 
derous armed  dry-dock,  named  the  Louisiana.  True,  she  was  a 
phantom — a  useless,  lumbering,  unmanageable  hulk.  But  this  was 
not  suspected.  She  was  supposed  to  be  a  steam  battery  of  sixteen 
Merrimac  power,  capable  of  crushing  a  poor  little  row  of  mortar 
boats  with  one  graze  of  her  iron-clad  sides. 

About  seven  m  the  morning.  Captain  Porter  sent  a  gun-boat  to- 
ward the  forts,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  their  surrendor. 
Five  cannon-balls  from  one  of  them  (the  color  of  the  flag  not  hav- 
ing been  discerned),  gave  an  intimation  of  the  answer  that  might  be 
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expected.  The  giin-bont  retired,  followed  soon  by  a  rebel  officer 
with  apologies,  who  also  brought  a  reply  to  the  summons :  No 
surrender,  the  forts  will  never  surrender.  The  rebel  gun-boats 
hovered  about  above  the  cable,  drawing  renewal  of  fire  from  ;the 
mortar-vesselfi.  But  the  LouisLma !  Word  was  brought  by  a 
gun-boat,  which  had  given  the  rebel  messenger  a  friendly  tow  np 
the  stream,  that  Fort  Jackson  was  transferring  heavy  guns  to  the 
monster,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  be  down  among  the 
residue  of  the  fleet.  Captain  Porter  ordered  the  mortar-vessels  to 
weigh  anchor  and  hasten  down  the  stream.  Towed  by  the  steam- 
ers belonging  to  them,  they  abandoned  the  vicinity  of  the  forts, 
leaving  the  enemy  to  repose,  and  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the 
passes.  Two  killed,  six  wounded,  one  vessel  sunlc,  four  or  five 
slightly  injured,  were  the  losses  the  mortar-fleet  had  sustained  diu"- 
ing  the  bombardment. 

General  Butler,  perceiving  now  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
anny  to  play  its  part,  borrowed  a  light-drafr  steamer  from  Captain 
Porter,  and  hastened  down  the  liver  to  join  his  trooi)s. 

Durincr  the  next  three  davs  the  forts  were  not  molested  and  fired 
not  a  gun.  Dismounted  guns  were  replaced,  some  repairs  were 
made,  and  the  garrisons  rested  from  their  labors ;  their  numbers 
little  diminished  by  the  week's  fire,  the  forts  as  strong  in  defensive 
power  as  when  the  bombardment  began.  Captain  Porter  in  his 
first  report  remarked:  "These  forts  can  hold  out  still  for  some 
time,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Monitor  and  INFystic,  if  they  can 
be  spared,  be  sent  here  without  a  moment's  dehiy,  to  settle  the 
question."  There  was  still  \X  chance  then,  for  General  Butler  and 
his  impatient  troops,  who  had  been  lying  a  week  at  the  passes, 
hearing,  when  th'»  wind  blew  down  the  river,  the  distant  thunder 
of  the  bombardment. 

Up  anchor,  all  the  transport  steamers!  Tlie  sailing  vessels  in 
tow  to  remain  in  the  river  under  General  Phelps.  General  Wil- 
li:'.ms  to  commnnd  the  troops  on  board  the  steamers. 

Sable  Island,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  St.  Philip,  wns  the  ren- 
dezvous. Twenty-four  hours  were  lost  by  the  grounding  of  the  bor- 
rowed Miami,  an  ex-ferry-b<>:it,  drawing  seven  fi*v\  and  a  half.  Cap- 
tain Boggs  reached  the  general  with  a  dispatch  from  Ca])tain  Far- 
racrut,  having  been  twenty-six  hours  in  an  open  boat.  "We  had  a 
hot  time  of  it,"  wrote  the  flagK>flricer :  "  but  after  being  on  fire  and 
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run  at  by  the  ram,  and  attacked  by  forts  and  rebel  steamers,  we 
Rucceeded  in  getting  through,  taking  nil  their  gun-boats  and  the 
ram  to  boot."  He  added  that  he  should  "  push  on"  to  New  Orleans, 
leaving  the  forts  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  general.* 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  under  Col- 
onel Jones,  the  same  Colonel  Jones  that  led  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts through  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  was  crowded  on 
board  the  Miami,  with  companies  of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  and 
Twenty-first  Indiana.  Cautiously  the  little  steamer  felt  her  w:iy 
in  those  shallows ;  but  when  the  fort  was  still  six  miles  distant, 
she  grounded  again.  The  thirty  boats  were  manned  and  filled  with 
troops.  'Guided  by  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  and  by  Captain  Everett 
of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery,  who  had  been  out  reconnoiter- 
ing  there  during  the  bombardment,  the  boats  pulled  for  the  swampy' 
shore.  The  bayous  empty  into  the  gulf  at  that  point  with  such  a 
rush  of  cross-currents,  that,  at  times,  it  was  all  the  boats  could  do 
to  hold  their  own.  Four  miles  and  a  half  of  fierce  rowing  brought 
them  into  Manuel's  canal,  which,  running  like  a  mill-race,  forbade 
farther  progress  by  rowing.  Soldiers  sprang  into  the  water — a 
line  of  soldiers  clutching  the  side  of  each  boat ;  and  floundering  thus 
breast-deep  in  water  and  mire,  and  phantom  sharks,  drew  the  boats 
by  main  force  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  landing  place  five  miles  above 
St.  Philip.  By  this  laborious  process  two  hundred  of  the  troops 
were  landed  from  the  IVIiami  in  the  course  of  the  day,  meeting  no 

*  Oaptaln  Boggs  bron^t  a  Characteristic  note  to  Captain  Porter  also : 

*Dka«  Portkb:  Wo  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  as  Boggs  will  tell  you,  but,  thank  God,  the  nmnber 
of  killed  and  grounded  was  very  small,  considorin^.  lliis  ship  hud  two  killed  and  ei;rht  woundud. 
W«  destroyed  the  ram  in  a  single  combat  between  her  and  the  old  Mississippi,  but  the  ram  Imi'k- 
ed  out  when  she  8\w  the  Mississippi  coming  at  him  so  nunpantly,  and  he  dodged  her,  and  ran  on 
shore,  whereupon  Smith  put  two  or  throe  broadsides  tlux>ugh  him,  and  knocked  Idrn  all  to  pieocfs. 
Th«  ram  pushed  a  flre-rafl  on  to  me,  and  in  trying  to  avoid  it,  I  ran  tiie  ship  on  shore.  lie  o^n 
pnihed  the  ftrc-roft  on  mo,  and  got  the  ship  on  fire  all  alunsr  one  side.  I  thought  it  wu/»  nil  up 
with  as,  but  we  put  It  out,  and  got  off  again,  proooeding  up  the  river,  fighting  our  way.  Wc 
bare  destroyed  all  but  two  of  the  gun-boats,  and  tliese  will  have  to  surrender  with  the  fortA.  I 
intend  to  follow  up  my  sitoeess  and  push  for  New  Orleans,  and  then  come  down  and  attend  lo 
the  forts,  so  yon  hold  them  in  statu  quo  until  1  come  bock.  I  think  if  you  send  a  flog  of  truoe, 
»nd  demand  their  surrender  they  will  yield,  f«jr  their  intercourse  witli  the  city  is  cut  oft  Wo 
have  cnt  the  wires  above  the  quarantine,  and  are  now  going  ahead.  1  took  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  prisoners  at  quarantine.  They  surrendered,  and  I  paroled  thom  not  to  tiUif  up  omui 
oc^n.  I  could  not  sto])  to  take  cnro  of  them.  If  the  general  will  oornc  up  to  Uie  '«ayou  and  land 
m  few  men,  or  as  ra:iny  as  he  pleases,  ho  will  And  two  of  our  gun-boats  there  to  ppot«^;t  lum  ft-om 
gon-boate  that  are  at  tlie  forts.  I  wish  to  get  to  tlie  English  Turn,  where  they  shv  tliey  have  not 
pUwed  a  battery  yet,  but  have  two  above,  nearer  New  Orloona.  They  vriU  not  be  idio,  and 
■either  will  L    Yoa  supported  ns  most  nobly.    Very  truly  yours, 

•*D.  G.  Fajuiaolt." 
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oppositiou.  Lieutenant  Weitzel  stationed  part  of  them  on  the  west- 
fjii  bank,  part  on  the  eastern.  Captain  Porter  had,  meanwliile, 
placed  some  of  his  mortar-schooners  in  the  bay  behind  Fort  Jack- 
son ;  and  thus,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Vth,  the  forts  were  invested 
on  every  side — up  the  river,  down  the  river,  and  in  the  rear. 

That  nio:ht  came  tlie  thrilling  news  that  Captain  Farragut's  fleet 
was  at  an  anchor  before  Xew  Orleans.  General  Butler,  perceiving 
the  absolute  necessity  of  light-dnil't  steamers  for  landing  his  heavy 
guns  and  iimmunition,  desiring  j:lso  to  confer  with  Captain  Farra- 
gui,  left  General  Willinms  to  continue  the  lauding  of  the  troops — 
a  work  of  days — and  went  up  to  the  city,  accompanied  by  Captain 
l>oggs. 

The  same  night,  a  picket  of  Union  men  on  tlic  western  bank  had 
a  peculiar  and  joylul  experience.  A  body  of  rebel  troops,  two  hun- 
dred and  fdty  in  number,  came  out  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  g>x\e  them- 
selves up.  They  said  tbey  had  fouglit  as  long  as  lighting  was  of 
any  use ;  but,  seeing  the  forts  surrounded,  they  had  resolved  not 
to  be  s  icri(ioed  upon  a  point  of  honor,  and  therefore  had  muti- 
nied, spiked  the  up-river  guns,  and  broken  away.  The  forts  were 
still  defensible,  however,  and  could  have  given  the  troops  a  tough 
])iece  of  work.  But,  the  next  morning,  the  officers  deemed  it  best 
to  surrender.  Captain  Porter,  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  the 
river,  and  liad  the  means  of  reaching  the  forts  by  water,  negotiated 
the  surrender,  granting  conditions  more  favorable  than  were  neces- 
sary. The  otiicers  were  allowed  to  retain  theii'  side-arms  and  pri- 
vate property,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  released  on  parole. 
While  the  negotkitions  w^ere  proceeding  in  the  cabin  of  the  Harriet 
Lane,  the  huge  Louisiana  was  set  on  fire  by  her  officers,  and  set 
adnft  down  the  river.  She  blew  up  only  just  in  time  not  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  fleet,  toward  which  she  was  drifting.  The  explo- 
sion was  regarded  by  the  army  as  acommentatory  note  of  exclama- 
tion upon  the  favorable  terms  conceded  to  the  garrison.  Captain 
Porter  ju«;tly  placed  in  close  coniinement  the  officers  who  had  done 
the  dastardly  act. 

The  joy,  the  curiosity  with  which  the  troops  entered  the  forts 
and  sciinned  the  result  of  the  long  fire  upon  them,  may  be  ima- 
giued.  St.  Phili]),  beyond  one  or  two  slight  abrasures,  was  abso- 
lutely uninjured.  Ree^pecting  the  damage  done  to  Fort  Jackson^ 
diflerent  opinions  have  been  published.    It  is  important  for  oar 
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instruction  in  the  art  of  war  that  the  truth  upon  this  point  should 
be  known  ^and  estiiblished.  The  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Weitzel 
will  settle  the  question  in  the  mind  of  every  officer  of  the  regular 
array.  In  a  report  to  General  Butler,  dated  May  5th,  1862,  Lieu- 
tenant Weitzel  says : 

'^  The  navy  passed  the  works,  but  did  not  reduce  them.  Fort  St. 
Philip  stands,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  to-day  without  a 
scratch.  Fort  Jackson  was  subjected  to  a  torrent  of  thirteen-incli 
and  eleven-inch  shells  during  a  hundred  and  forty-four  hours.  To 
an  inexperienced  eye  it  seems  as  if  this  work  were  badly  cut  up. 
It  is  as  strong  to-day  as  when  the  jJrst  shell  was  Jired  at  it.  The 
rebels  did  not  bomb-proof  the  citadel ;  consequently  the  roof  and 
furring  caught  fire.  This  fire,  with  subsequent  shells,  ruined  the 
walls  so  much  that  I  am  tearing  it  down  and  removing  the  delms 
to  the  outside  of  the  work.  Three  shot-furnaces  and  three  cisterns 
were  destroyed.  At  several  points  tlie  breast-hight  walls  were 
knocked  down.  One  ancrle  of  the  magazine  on  the  north  side  of 
the  postern  was  knocked  off.  Several  shells  went  through  the 
flank  casemate  arches  (which  were  not  covered  with  earth),  and  a 
few  through  the  other  casemate  arches  (where  two  or  more  struck 
in  the  same  place).  At  several  points  in  the  casemates,  the  thii- 
teen-inch  shell  would  penetrate  through  the  earth  over  the  ai  vlies, 
be  stopped  by  the  latter,  then  explode,  and  loosen  a  patch  of  brick 
work  in  the  souffoir  of  the  arch  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
three-quarters  of  a  brick  deep,  at  its  greatest  depth. 

"  To  resist  an  assault,  and  even  regular  approaches,  it  is  as  strong 
to-day  as  ever  it  was.  I  conducted  a  land  force,  after  the  navy  had 
passed  up  the  river  by  the  way  of  the  gulf,  through  a  bayou  and 
canal  which  were  familiar  to  me,  to  a  point  on  the  river  about  five 
miles  above  the  works,  and  in  plain  sight  of  the  rebels,  but  out  of 
range.  Tlie  garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  seeing  themselves  completely 
surrounded,  became  demoralized,  three  hundred  mutinied  and  de- 
serted in  a  body,  and  were  taken  by  a  picket  which  I  had  posted 
as  soon  as  I  landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from  Cyprien's 
canal  to  Allen's  store.  The  commanding  officer  the  next  day  sur- 
rendered both  works.  lie  had  provisions  in  them  for  four  months, 
and  ammunition  in  abundance. 

"They  had  about  eighty  heavy  guns  mounted,  in  all,  at  Fort 
Jackson,  and  about  forty  at  Fort  St.  Philip.    All  of  them  were  the 
11* 
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old  guns  picked  np  at  the  different  works  around  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  about  six  ten-inch  columbiadv*?,  and  two  on^-hundred- 
pounder  rifled  guns  (the  latter  of  their  own  manufacture  and  quito 
a  formidable  gun).  They  had  done  nothing  to  the  lower  battery  at 
Fort  Jackson  in  the  way  of  building  the  breast-heights  and  laying 
the  platforms.  Nearly  all  the  platforms  are  at  the  works.  They 
had  only  six  guns  in  the  lower  battery  at  Fort  Jackson,  only  four- 
teen guns  in  casemate  at  the  same  fort  (all  smooth  bore).  They 
had  seventeen  guns  in  the  upper  battery  and  eighteen  in  the  lower 
battery  at  Fort  St.  Philip  (all  the  old  guns),  and  only  five  in  the 
main  work. 

"The  fleet  suffered  most  from  the  two  batteries  at  Fort  St. 
Phili]).  They  being  so  low  the  fleet  fired  over  them,  and  they  in 
their  turn  repeatedly  hulled  the  vessels. 

**  The  fire  on  both  sides,  as  a  general  thing,  was  too  high.  The 
fleet  followed  tlie  advice  I  gave  them,  to  run  in  right  close,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  ofiicers  have  already  thanked  mo  for  my  advice. 
I  was  with  the  fleet  during  the  bombardment,  giving  the  flag-oflBicer 
and  others  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge  of  the  works,  and  during 
the  engagement  was  on  board  the  armed  transport  Saxon,  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  just  opposite  Fort  Jackson,  and  had  a  good  view 
of  the  engagement. 

"  In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  you  have  every  reason 
to  be  ])roud  of  the  works ;  iind  had  they  had  their  full  armament 
(the  new  one),  with  the  proper  amount  of  filiell-guns,  that  fleet 
would  never  have  passed  them.  The  chain  was  removed  two 
nights  before  the  attack,  without  any  loss.  It  was  a  grand 
humbug." 

If  the  splendid  daring  of  Captain  Farragut  and  the  fleet  deprived 
General  Butler  of  his  lieutenant-generalship,  it  is  but  just  to  him 
ancl  the  army  to  declare,  that  it  was  the  prompt  and  unexpected 
landing  of  the  troops  in  the  rear  of  St.  Philip  that  caused  the  mu- 
tiny which  led  to  the  surrender.  Fighting  wins  the  laurel,  and 
justly  wins  it,  for  fighting  is  the  true  and  final  test  of  soldieriy 
merit:  but  a  maneuver  which  accomplishes  results  without  fight- 
ing— that  also  merits  recognition. 
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CELAPTER  XIV. 

THB  PANIC   IN   NEW   ORLEANS. 

Kbw  Orleans  did  not  rush  headlong  into  secession  in  the 
Charleston  manner.  The  doctrine,  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected 
the  nation  must  be  broken  up,  was  not  popular  there  during  the 
canvass  of  1860;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  scouted  by  the  ablest 
newspapers,  and  the  influential  men.  In  1856,  the  city  had  given  a 
majority  of  its  votes  to  Mr.  Fillmore;  in  1860,  Bell  and  Everett 
were  the  favorite  candidates.  Bell,  5,216 ;  Douglas,  2,996 ;  Breck- 
inridge, 2,646 ;  Lincoln,  0.  The  fact  was  manifest  to  all  reflecting 
men,  that  the  two  states  which  derived  from  the  Union  the  great- 
est sum-total  of  direct  pecuniary  benefit  were  Massachusetts  and 
Louisiana. 

The  great  sugar  interest,  the  Creole  sugar-planters,  who  held  the 
best  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  state,  stood  by  the  Union  last  of 
all.  Thomas  J.  Durant,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  one  of 
the  half  dozen  men  of  position  who  have  never  deserted  the  cause 
of  their  country,  says,  in  a  letter  to  General  Butler: 

"  The  protection  and  favor  which  were  enjoyed  by  these  men  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  they  derived 
from  their  possession  of  the  home  market  for  their  product,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  all  foreign  competition,  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them.  They  are  men  retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  a 
French  ancestry :  not  apt  in  what  is  called  business,  yet  fond  of 
gain ;  generous,  high-spirited,  and  averse  to  the  active  strife  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  of  politics.  They  never  concerned  themselves  too 
eagerly  in  the  contests  of  party,  and  no  equal  body  of  men  in  the 
South  looked  upon  secession  with  so  much  reluctance,  or  were  so 
unwilling  to  be  dragged  into  it,  as  the  sugar-planters  of  Louisiana. 
It  is  true,  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  moral  epidemic  which  pver- 
spread  the  South ;  and  when  the  young  men,  under  the  excitement 
of  martial  enthusiasm  and  a  mistaken  view  of  the  interests  of  their 
section,  went  to  the  war,  their  feelings  became,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  But  no  prominent  ofTicer 
in  the  Confedt  rjite  army  has  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  sugar-plant- 
ers of  Louisiana  of.French  desctiit,  and,  indeed,  only  one  from  the 
sugar-planters  at  all — Brigadier-! 'oiieral  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  the 
late  presi<lent  of  the  United  States." 

j  The  first  gun  lired  in  a  w;ir,  carries  conviction  to  wavering 
minds.  Every  man  in  the  wodd  either  is  a  secesi>:ionist,  or  could 
become  one,  who  holds  slaves,  or  who  could  hold  slaves  ^vith  an 
easy  conscience,  or  who  c:ni  contemplate  the  fact  with  indifference 
that  slaves  are  held.  In  this  grt^at  controversy,  the  United  Stittes 
has  not  one  hearty  and  perfectly  trustworthy  adherent  on  earth, 
who  is  not  7(0^^  an  abolitionist.  Its  actual  and  possible  enemies  are 
all  who  <lo  not  detest  slavery,  whether  they  be  called  secessionists, 
copperheads,  or  Englishmen. 

So  the  ''moral  epidemic"  spread  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  became 
nearly  unanimous  ibr  secession.  If  the  majority  for  secession  was 
small  in  the  citv,  it  sufliced  to  make  secession  master.  Union  men 
were?  l):inislicd  by  law  ;  Union  sentiments  suppressed  by  violence. 
I  know  not  whether  the  horrid  tale  of  t!:e  New  England  school- 
mistress stripj)ed  naked  in  Lafayette  Square,  and  tarred  and  feather- 
ed amid  the  jeers  of  the  mob,  is  tnie  or  false.  I  presume  it  is  false ; 
but  the  f  ict  remains,  that  neitluT  mtin  nor  woman  could  utter  a 
syllable  for  the  Union  in  New  Orleans  in  the  hearing  of  tlic  i)ubHc, 
and  live.  A  verj"  few  peisons  of  pre-eminent  standing  in  the  city, 
like  the  noble  Durant,  and  a  few  old  men,  who  could  not  give  up 
their  country  and  the  flag  they  had  fought  under  in  the  days  of 
their  yor,th,  were  tolerated  even  v,  Ith  ostentation — so  firm  in  the 
saddle  did  secession  feel  itself. 

Even  the  foreiixn  consuls  were  devoted  secessionists ;  all  except 
Sefior  Ruiz,  the  3[i;xican  consul.  Keichard,  the  consul  of  Prussia, 
raised  a  battalion  in  the  city,  and  led  it  to  Virginia,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gener:!l,  having  left  in  New  Orleans,  as 
acting-consul,  Mr.  Kruttsmidt,  his  partner,  who  had  mariied  a 
daughter  of  the  rebel  secretary  of  war.  The  other  consuls,  con- 
nected with  secession  by  ties  of  business  or  m.atrimony,  or  both, 
were  among  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Confederate  cr.ufce. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  v.lii.n  wo  conside;*  tliat  two-thirds  of  the 
bus* r ess  men  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  wcj'e  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  descent. 
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The  double  blockade — ^blockade  above  and  blockade  below — 
struck  death  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  a  city  created  and 
Bus«;aiued  by  conmierce  alone.  How  wonderful  was  that  commerce ! 
The  crescent  bend  of  the  river  upon  which  the  city  stands,  a  wa\ 
ing  line  seven  miles  in  extent,  used  to  display  the  commercial  activ- 
ity of  the  place  to  striking  advantage.  Cotton  ships,  eight  or  ten 
deep ;  a  forest  of  masts,  denser  than  any  but  a  tropical  forest ;  steam- 
boats in  bewildering  numbers,  miles  of  them,  puffing  and  hissing, 
arriving,  departing,  and  threatening  to  depart,  with  great  clangor 
of  bells  and  scream  of  whistles ;  cotton-bales  piled  high  along  the 
levee,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  acres  and  acres  covered  with 
hogsheads  of  sugar  ;  endless  flotillas  of  flat-boats,  market-boats,  and 
timber-rafts ;  gangs  of  negroes  at  work  upon  every  part  of  the  levee, 
with  loud  chorus  and  outcry ;  and  a  constant  crowd  of  clerks,  mer- 
chants, sailors,  and  bandanna-crowned  negro  women  Belling  colFee, 
cakes,  and  fruit.  It  was  a  spectacle  without  parallel  on  the  globe, 
because  the  whole  scene  of  the  city's  industry  was  presented  in  one 
view. 

What  a  change  was  WTought  by  the  mere  announcement  of  th? 
blockade!  The  cotton  ships  disappeared;  the  steamboats  were 
laid  away  in  convenient  bayous,  or  departed  up  the  river  to  return 
no  more.  The  cotton  mountains  vanished ;  the  sugar  acres  w^ere 
cleared.  The  cheerful  song  of  the  negroes  was  seldom  heard,  and 
grass  grew  on  the  vacant  levee.  The  commerce  of  the  city  was 
dead ;  and  the  forces  hitherto  expended  in  peaceful  and  victorious 
industry,  were  wholly  given  to  waging  wnr  upon  the  power  which 
had  called  thiit  industry  into  being,  defended  It  against  the  invader, 
protected  and  nourished  it  for  sixty  years,  guiltless  of  wrong.  The 
young  men  enlisted  in  the  army,  compelling  the  reluctaiit  stevedores, 
impressing  with  violence  the  foreign  horn.  At  the  Exchange,  books 
were  opened  for  the  equipment  of  privateers.  For  the  first  six 
mouths  there  was  much  running  of  the  blockade,  one  vessel  in  three 
escaping,  and  the  profit  of  the  third  paying  for  the  two  lost.  Hoi- 
lins  was  busy  in  getting  ready  a  paltry  fleet  of  armed  vessels  for 
the  destruction  of  the  blockaders,  and  there  was  rare  hammering 
upon  rams  and  iron-clad  steamboats.  Seventeen  hundred  iamiiies 
meanwhile  were  daily  supplied  at  the  "free  market."  Look  into  o^ie 
wholesale  grocery  store  through  the  following  advertisement : 

We  give  notice  to  om*  friends  generally,  that  we  have  been 
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compelled  to  discontinue  the  grocery  business,  particularly  for  the 
reason  tba J  ^v^  liave  now  no  goods  for  sale,  except  a  little  L.  F.  salt. 
Persons  orderini:^  goods  of  us  must  send  the  cash  to  fill  the  order, 
imless  they  have  money  to  their  credit.  Four  of  our  partners  and 
six  of  our  clerks  are  in  the  army,  and  having  sold  out  our  stock  of 
goods  on  credit,  we  have  no  money  to  buy  more  to  be  disposed  of 
that  way." 

A  word  or  two  upon  the  "Thugs"  of  New  Orleans,  the  party 
controlling  mimicipal  affairs  for  some  years  past.  New  Yorkers  are 
in  a  position  to  understand  this  matter  with  very  little  explanation, 
since  the  local  politics  of  New  Orleans  and  of  New  York  present 
the  same  essential  features,  the  same  dire  results  of  the  fell  principle 
of  universal  suffrage.  IMartin  Van  Buren  predicted  it  all  forty-tti^o 
years  ago,  when  opposing  the  admission  to  the  polls  of  every  man 
out  of  prison  who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  said  then, 
what  we  now  know  to  be  true,  that  universal  suffrage,  in  large 
commercial  cities,  would  make  those  cities  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
politics  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong;  would  repel  from  local 
polilics  the  men  who  ought  to  control  them ;  would  consign  the 
cities  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dexterous  Spoiler,*  who  could 
only  be  dethroned  by  bloody  revolution.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Who  is 
master  of  certain  great  cities  hut  Dexterous  Spoiler,  supported  by 
the  dollars  of  Head  Jew  ? 

It  must  be  so  imder  universal  sufirage.  Here  we  have,  say,  ten 
thousand  ignorant  voters ;  ignorant,  many  of  them,  of  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  country;  ignorant,  most  of  them,  of  the  art  of  reading 
it.  These  ten  thousand  are  thirstv  men,  hangers-on  of  our  six  or 
seven  thousand  groggeries,  the  keepers  of  which  are  as  completely 
the  minions  and  servants  of  Dexterous  as  though  they  were  in  his 
pay.  New  Yorkers  know  why  this  is  so.  Here,  then,  are  sixteen 
or  seventeen  thousand  votes  to  begin  with,  as  capital-stock  and 
basis  of  political  business.  Add  to  these  five  thousand  of  those 
lazy,  thoughtless  men  in  the  carpeted  spheres  of  life,  who  can  iuvtr 
be  induced  to  vote  at  all ;  some  even  pluming  themselves  upon  the 
fact.  So  there  are  twenty  thousand  votes  or  more,  which  Dexter^ 
ous  can,  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  weathers,  count  upon  with  absolute 
certainty.  Then  there  are  sundry  other  thousands  who  can  only 
be  got  to  the  i)olls  by  moving  heaven  and  earth ;  which  is  an  ex- 

*  Soe  Mr.  Van  1{nreo*«  arpnracnt  In  Parton's  Life  of  Jacknon,  lii.,  1S9. 
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pensive  process,  involving  unlimited  Roman  candles  and  endless 
birings  of  the  Cooper  Institute.  The  majority  of  these,  in  most 
eleiJtions,  allow  themselves  to  remain  in  tliu  scale  that  weighs  down 
struggling  Decency.  In  a  word,  our  Dexterous  Spoiler,  by  his  pos- 
session of  the  ten  thousand  votes  which  a  justly  restricted  suffrage 
would  exclude,  controls  the  politics  of  the  city.  Probably,  the  mere 
exclusion  of  all  voters  who  can  not  read  would  render  the  politics 
of  cities  manageable  in  the  interests  of  Decency.  In  the  absence 
of  all  restriction,  the  Spoiler  must  bear  sway. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Orleans ;  only  worse.  The  curse 
of  universal  suffrage  in  New  York  is  mitigated  by  several  circum- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  keep  anarchy  at  bay. 
First,  it  is  still  true  in  New  York,  that  when  the  issue  is  distinct 
and  sole  between  Decency  and  Spoliation,  and  there  has  been  the 
due  moving  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  party  of  Decency  can  always 
secure  a  small  maj.ority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes.  Secondly, 
one  evening,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  New  York  rowdyism  fell, 
weltering  in  blood,  in  Astor  Place,  before  the  fire  of  the  Seventh 
regiment.  It  has  known  three  days  of  resurrection  since,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  causes  never  likely  to  be  again  combined.  Third, 
New  York  has  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  rescuing  its  police 
from  all  control  of  the  Spoiler.  The  police  department  has  been 
taken  out  of  politics,  and  has  daily  improved  ever  since,  until 
now  there  is  no  better  police  in  the  world,  and  no  city  where  the 
reign  of  order  is  more  unbroken — where  life  and  property  are 
more  secure.  Again:  the  alliance  between  the  Spoiler  and  the 
Banker  compels  the  Spoiler  to  stop  short  of  attempting  the  mani- 
festly anarchic.  The  Spoiler,  too,  has  his  moneys  and  his  usances, 
and  values  the  same. 

What  New  York  would  have  been  without  its  small,  safe  ma- 
jority on  the  side  of  Decency,  without  the  Astor  Place  riot,  and 
without  the  timidity  of  Wall  street,  that  New  Orleans  was,  for« 
many  years  before  the  rebellion ;  with  all  evil  tendencies  acceler- 
ated and  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  slavery.  New  Orleans  was 
t.he  metropolis  of  the  cotton  kingdom,  the  receptacle  of  its  wealth 
and  of  lU  reftise,  the  theater  of  its  display  and  the  pool  of  its 
abominations. 

Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  cotton  kingdom — that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  is  this :  In 
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Other  kingdoms  wickedness  is  committed,  but  is  edmitted  to  h*' 
wickedness ;  it  is  ropro)).itod  and  warred  upon  ;  it  hides  itself^ 
and  is  asliamed.  Km  the  cotton  kingdom  distinctly,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  world,  adopted  wickedness  as  its  portion  and 
specialty.  It  did  not  say,  Evil  be  thou  onr  Good ;  but  our  Evil  is 
not  evil ;  it  is  good,  bcneiicent,  and  even  Divine.  In  the  case  of 
Cain  versus  Abel,  the  cotton  kingdom,  with  the  utmost  possible 
clearness  and  decision,  suj)po;ted  Cain.  If  the  "difiiculty"  be- 
tween the  brothers  had  oceuired  in  the  rotunda  of  the  St.  Chai*les 
hotel, Public Opini(m  would  have  clapped  Cain  on  the  backhand  call- 
ed him  a  high-spii-ited,  chivalrous  young  fellow,  a  worthy  son  of 
one  of  our  first  families.  It  was  the  unwritten  law  of  New  Orleans, 
that  if  one  man  said  to  another  man  an  offensive  word,  the  proper 
penalty  was  instant  assassination;  which  was  precisely  the  prmci- 
pie  upon  which  Cain  acted.  In  New  Orlenns,  every  man  carried 
about  his  person  the  means  of  executing  this  law  with  certainty  and 
dispatch. 

Doctor  ^fcCormick,  of  the  United  States  army,  medicaf  director 
at  New  Orleans  during  General  Butler's  administration,  familiar  with 
the  city  in  former  years,  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote : — 

Time — about  ten  vears  before  secession.  Place — the  Cliaritv 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of  Doctor  ]McCormick.  A 
fri(md  from  the  North  visited  the  doctor  at  the  hospital,  and  went 
the  rounds  with  him  one  morning.  Among  the  p-.itients  were  four 
men  woun<led  in  affrays  during  the  previous  'n'eniug  and  night; 
two  mortally,  whose  wounds  the  doctor  dressed.  The  raoniing 
tonr  com])leted,  the  fiiends  were  lea\'ing  the  building,  when  they 
met  a  man  comina:  in  who  had  been  mM.  st;»bbed  in  the  eve,  in  a 
street  (piarr^,*!.  "I'lie  doctor  dressed  iiis  woiuid,  and  agahi  the  friends 
turned  to  go.  Deibre  reaching  (he  iVontnloor,  ihey  met  a  man 
with  four  b:ills  in  his  chest,  received  in  an  affray.  His  wounds 
were  dressed,  and  the  gentlemen  then  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape. 

"  Doctor,"  exclaimed  the  visitor,  aghast,  "  is  tliis  conuuon  ?" 

"Not  to  this  extent,"  replied  the  doctor,  "not  six  a  day.     But* 
two  or  three  a  dr.v  is  common :  that  is  about  the  draiv  averasce  dur- 
ing  the  season.*' 

""Well,"  said  his  friend,  "this  is  no  ;;  ico  for  me.  1  meant  to 
stay  a  week;  but  I  hi.;ve  New  Orleans  to-night." 
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Duels,  too.  Miss  Martineau's  "fifteen  duels  on  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing'' was  probably  no  exaggeration.  Doctor  McCormick  declared, 
that  he  has  himself  witnessed  six  in  one  day  from  a  window  of  tbo 
United  States  barracks.  He  has  seen  men  in  mortal  combat  while 
driving  along  a  road  near  the  city  with  his  wife  ;  seen  them  fight- 
ing as  he  passed ;  seen  the  dead  body  of  one  of  them  as  he  returned. 

"  What  could  the  fools  find  to  fight  about  ?"  asks  the  incredulous 
northern  reader.    Hear  a  very  competent  witness  : 

"Young  men  meet  around  the  festive  board.  The  wine-cup 
passes  freely."  The  climate  favors  drinking;  men  can  drink  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wine  that  a  northern  head  can  bear.  "  Con- 
versation becomes  a  confusion  of  unmoaniiiix  words.  One  declares 
that  General  Lopez  was  a  patriot  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  tlie  world,  and  another  that  he  was  an  adventurer,  and  in 
bowing  liis  neck  to  the  garrote,  only  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rash- 
ness. One  avers  that  Isabella  Catholica,  mother  to  the  baby  prince 
of  the  Asturias,  is  another  Semiramis — worse  only — having  had 
Christian  baptism.  Another,  with  equal  warmth,  contends  that  this 
same  qneen-mother,  patroness  of  all  the  bull-tights,  and  queen  of  the 
Antilles,  is  a  wedded  Vestal,  more  chaste  than  the  icicle  which 
hangs  on  Diana's  temples,  purer  than  Alpine  snows.  One  cries, 
'God  save  Spain's  royal  mistress;'  and  another  swears  that  an 
anointed  Amazon,  who  rides  a-st  raddle  through  the  streets,  shall 
have  no  vivas  from  him.  A  slap  in  the  face !  The  rising  of  the  siui 
sees  them  on  the  battle-field,  arraved  all  in  white.  Under  the 
spreading  oaks  of  Gentilly,  they  crush  the  daisies  beneath  their  feet, 
and  brush  the  dew  from  the  lilies  that  brightly  blossom  there.  Is 
there  none  to  whisper  peace?  None.  There  is  a  click  of  the  swift 
trigger,  and  a  hiss  of  the  leaden  death ;  a  spring  into  the  air ;  a 
yell,  a  groan,  a  gurgling  of  the  purple  life-currc*nt ;  and  it  is  done! 
What  now  ?  Chains  and  a  prison  for  the  slayer  ?  Neither ;  but 
honor  and  laudation  for  him  who  has  had  the  bravery  to  kill."* 

*' Honor  and  laudation,"  says  our  narrator,  await  the  nuirderer. 
Even  so.  Let  me  relate  one  of  Dr.  McCormick's  duel  anecdotes ;  he 
having  witnessed  the  scenes  he  described,  and  assisted  at  them  as 
attending  surgeon.  The  events  occurred  near  New  Orleans — the 
parties  well  known  there,  all  of  them  being  men  of  wealth  and  great 
note  in  the  cotton  kingdom.    Time,  1841. 

*  K€w  OrleoM  Delia,  Jane  8d,  1868. 
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The  principals  were  Colonel  Aurnistus  Alston,  a  p:raduate  of 
West  Point,  and  Colonel  Lee  Reed  ;  planters,  both  ;  chief  men  of 
their  county;  politicians,  of  course.  Long-standing,  bitter  feod 
between  tlie  families,  ag,2:ravated  by  political  aspirations  and  disap- 
pointments; the  whole  county  sympathizing  with  one  or  the  other 
— eagerly,  wildly  sympathizing.  The  quarrel  relieved  the  tedium 
of  idleness;  served  instead  of  morning  paper  to  the  men,  supplied 
the  want  of  new  novels  to  the  women.  At  length,  one  of  the  Alston 
party,  on  slight  pretext,  challenged  Reed,  which  challenge  Reed 
refused  to  acce])t;  no  man  but  Alston  for  Ins  pistol.  Another 
Alstonian  challenge,  and  yet  another,  he  declined.  Then  Alston 
himself  sent  a  challenge — Alston,  the  best  shot  in  a  state  whose  citi- 
zens cultivated  the  deadly  ai-t  with  the  zeal  of  saints  toiling  after 
ixn-fection.  This  challenge  Lee  instantly  accepted.  Weapon,  the 
rifle,  hair-trigger,  ounce  ball.  Men  to  stand  at  twenty  paces,  back 
to  back ;  to  wheel  at  the  word  One ;  to  fire  as  soon  as  they  pleased 
after  the  word ;  the  second  to  continue  counting  as  far  as  five ; 
after  which,  no  firing. 

Lee  was  a  slow,  portly  man — a  good  shot  if  he  could  fire  in  his 
own  way  without  this  preliminary  wheeling.  He  regarded  himself 
as  a  dea<l  man  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  no  chance  whatever  of  his  life 
on  such  terms,  not  one  in  a  thousand.  He  bought  a  coffin  and  a 
shroud,  and  arranged  all  his  affairs  for  immediate  death.  The  day 
before  the  duel,  his  second,  a  captain  in  the  army,  took  him  out  of 
town  and  gave  him  a  long  drill  in  the  wheel-and-fire  exercisa 
The  pu])il  was  inapt — could  not  get  the  knack  of  wheeling.  If  he 
wheeled  quickly,  his  aim  was  bad ;  if  he  wheeled  slowly,  there 
was  no  ne;Hl  of  his  aiming  at  all,  for  his  antagonist  was  as  ready 
with  heel  as  with  trigger,  from  old  training  at  West  Point. 
"  Lee,"  said  the  ca])t.ain,  "  you  must  wheel  quicker  or  you've  no 
chance."  Stimulated  with  this  remark,  Lee  wheeled  with  velocity, 
and  fired  with  such  success  as  to  bring  down  a  neighbor  riding 
along  the  road. 

Lee  sent  his  coffin  and  shroud  to  the  field.  Mrs.  Alston  accompa- 
nied her  husband.    " I  have  come,''  she  said,  "to  see  Lee  Reed  shot** 

The  men  were  placed,  and  the  second  counted  one.  In  swiftly 
wheeling,  the  light  cape  of  Alston*'  ''oat  touched  the  haii^ trigger, 
and  his  ball  whistled  over  Reed's  head,  who  stood  amazed,  with 
rifle  half  presented.     The  word  tico^  recalled  him  to  himself;  he 
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fircfl  ;  and  Alston  fell  pierced  through  the  heart.  Mrs.  Alston 
flew  to  her  fallen  husband,  and  found  the  ball  which  had  slain  liiin. 
In  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  witnesses  of  the  duel,  her  dead 
husband  bleeding  at  her  feet,  she  lifted  up  the  ball,  and  with  loud 
voice  and  fierce  dramatic  gesture,  swore  that  that  ball  should  kill 
Lee  Reed. 

Now,  observe  the  conduct  of  the  "  chivali-y"  upon  this  occasion. 
Note  the  Public  Opinion  of  that  community.  Were  they  touched 
by  Lee's  magnificent  courage?  Were  thoy  moved  to  gentler 
thoughts  by  Alston's  just  but  lamentable  end  ?  The  Montagues 
and  Capulets  were  reconciled  over  dead  Juliet  and  Romeo  : 

"  0  brother  Montag:ue,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure ;   for  no  more 
Can  I  demand." 

Not  80,  the  chivalry  of  the  South.  In  the  afternoon,  ten  of  the 
Alston  party,  headed  by  Willis  Alston,  brother  of  the  deceased, 
drew  themselves  up,  rifle  in  hand,  bowie-knife  and  pistol  in  belt, 
before  the  hotel  in  which  the  adherents  of  Reed  were  assembled 
congratulating  their  chief  They  sent  in  a  messenger  challenging 
ten  of  the  Lee  party  to  come  forth  and  fight  them  in  the  public 
square.  Much  parU-ying  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Lees  to  accept  the  invitation. 

A  few  days  after,  Lee  was  seated  at  the  table  of  the  hotel,  in 
the  public  dining-room,  at  which  also  sat  men,  ladies  and  children — 
a  large  number — Dr.  McCormick  among  them.  Willis  Alston  en- 
tered, took  his  stand  opposite  Lee,  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him 
through  the  liver.  The  wound  was  not  mortal.  After  some  months 
of  confinement,  Lee  \va8  well  again,  and  went  about  as  usual,  the 
bloody-minded  Alston  still  loose  among  the  people.  They  met  at 
length  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  Alston  shot  him  again,  in- 
flicting this  time  a  mortal  wound. 

Then,  there  was  a  hideous  farce  of  a  trial.  Every  man  in  the 
court-room,  except  two,  was  armed  to  the  teeth.  Those  two 
were  the  judge,  and  the  principal  witness,  Doctor  McCormick. 
The  jurymen  all  had  a  rifle  at  their  side  in  the  jury-box — twelve 
men,  twelve  rifles.  The  prisoner  had  tw^o  enormous  horse-pistols 
protruding  from  his  vest.  The  spectators  w^ere  all  armed;  the 
Ijees  to  prevent  a  rescue  in  case  of  conviction,  the  Alstons  to  pro- 
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tect  their  man  in  case  of  acquittal.  Tlie  counsel  for  the  accused 
admitted  that  iheir  client  had  shot  the  deceased,  but  contended  tint 
the  woimd  tlien  inflicted  was  not  the  cau**e  of  his  death.  Docior 
McConnick  was  called,  and  took  the  stand  amid  the  deepest  silence, 
the  prisoner  glaring  at  him  like  the  wild  beast  he  was. 

"  Is  it  vour  belief  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  tho  prisoner  at  the  bar?" 

"  I  have  no  l)c]iof  on  tlie  subject,"  replied  the  witness.  "  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  belief,  out  of  fact.     I  Icnow  he  did." 

That  night,  the  trial  not  yet  concluded,  the  prisoner  doemed  it 
best  to  escape  from  prison.  lie  went  to  Texas ;  met  oa  a  road 
there  an  old  enemy,  whom  he  shot  dead  in  his  saddle;  and  on 
reaching  the  next  town,  boasted  of  his  exploit  to  the  murdered 
man's  iriends  nnd  neiirhbors.  Thirtv  of  them  seized  him,  tied  him 
to  a  tree,  and  shot  him,  all  the  thirty  firing  at  once,  to  divide  the 
responsibility  among  them.  And  so  the  brute's  career  was  fitly 
ended. 

Nor  can  we  pity  the  murdered  Reed,  brave  as  he  waA;  for  he, 
too,  was  a  man  of  blood.  They  tell  of  an  early  duel  of  his  so  in- 
credibly savage,  thnt,  in  comparison  with  it.  General  Jackson's  little 
afl-iir  with  Charles  Dickinson  seems  the  i»lay  of  boys.  Picture  it- 
Two  men  standing  sb:ty  feet  uj)art,  back  to  back,  each  armed  with 
two  revolvers  and  a  bowie  knife.  They  are  to  wheel  at  the  word, 
ajjproach  one  another  firing,  fire  as  fast  as  they  choose,  advance 
as  r;:pidly  as  they  choose.  Pistols  failing,  then  the  grapple  and 
the  knife.  As  it  was  arranged,  so  it  was  done.  Lee  fired  his  last 
charge,  but  his  antagonist  was  still  erect.  Tlie  men  were  within 
six  Icot  of  one  another,  when  Lee,  bleeding  fast  from  several  wounds. 
collect e.l  his  remaining  strength,  and  threw  his  pistol,  with  despe- 
rate force  in  iiis  antagonist's  face,  and  felled  liim  with  the  blow. 
Lee  slaggered  Jbrward,  and  fell  upon  him.  Drawhig  his  knife,  he 
was  seen  feeling  for  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  and  having  found  it,  he 
placed  the  point  of  the  knife  over  it  and  tried  to  drive  it  home. 
He  could  not.  Then  holdini?  the  knife  with  one  hand  he  tried  to 
raise  himself  with  the  other,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  knife,  and  kill 
his  adversary  by  mere  gravitation.  This  amazing  sj)ectacle  was  too 
much  even  for  the  srconds  in  a  southern  duel,  oik»  of  whom  seized 
the  man  bv  the  feet  and  drew  him  off.  It  was  found  that  his  r.E- 
tagonist  was  dead  where  ho  lay ;   but  Lee  recovered  to  figure  in 
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another  of  these  savage  conflicts,  and  to  die  by  violence  in  the 
streets. 

We  may  ask,  with  Dr.  McComiick's  friend,  "  Were  such  things 
common  in  the  '  cotton  kingdom  ?' "  The  doctor's  answer  will  suf- 
fice :  "  Not  to  this  extent ;"  but  scenes  like  these  were  common ; 
and  the  spirits,  the  liabits,  the  cast  of  character,  which  gave  rise  to 
them,  were  all  but  universal.  What,  then,  must  New  Orleans  have 
been,  the  chief  city  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  police  subject  to  the 
city  government,  the  city  government  controlled  by  ''  Thugs,"  and 
the  "  Thugs"  managed  by  the  Spoiler,  in  alliance  with  the  money- 
changer ? 

We  return  to  the  morning  of  Apnl  24th,  on  which  the  Union 
fleet  ran  past  the  forts. 

Never  before  were  the  people  of  New  Orleans  so  confident  of  a 
victorious  defense,  as  when  they  read  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
morning  the  brief  report  of  General  Duncan,  touching  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  ineffectual  shells.  Always  the  city  had  implicitly 
relied  on  its  defenses ;  but,  after  six  days  of  vain  bombardment,  the 
confidence  of  the  people  was  such  that  news  from  below  had  ceased 
to  be  very  interesting,  and  every  one  went  about  his  business  as 
though  nothing  imusual  was  going  on. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  late  risers  still  dawdling  over 
their  coffee  and  Delta.,  the  bell  of  one  of  the  churches,  which  had 
been  designated  as  the  alann  bell,  struck  the  concerted  signal  of 
alarm — twelve  strokes  four  times  repeated.  It  Wns  the  well-knowTi 
mimmons  for  all  armed  bodies  to  assemble  at  their  head-quarters. 
There  was  a  wild  rush  to  the  newspaper  bulletin-boards. 

"  It  is  reported  that  two  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  have 
succeeded  in^  passing  the  forts." 

This  was  all  that  came  over  the  wires  before  Captain  Farragut 
cut  them ;  but  it  was  enough  to  give  New  Orleans  a  dismal  pre- 
monition of  the  coming  catastrophe.  Tlie  troops  flew  to  their  re- 
spective rendezvous.  The  city  was  filled  with  rumors.  The  whole 
population  was  in  the  streets  all  day.  The  bulletin-boards  were 
besieged,  but  nothing  more  could  be  extracted  from  them.  There 
were  but  twenty-eight  hundred  Confederate  troops  in  the  city ;  and 
General  Lovell,  their  commander,  had  gone  down  to  the  forts  the 
day  before,  and  was  now  galloping  back  along  the  levee  like  a  man 
ri^mg  a  steeple-chase.    The  militia,  however,  were  numerous ;  con- 
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fipicuoiis  among  them  tlie  European  Brigade,  composed  of  French, 
English  and  Spanish  battalions.  A  fine  regiment  of  free  colored 
men  was  on  duty  also.  But,  in  the  absence  of  the  general,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  intelligence,  nothing  was  done  or  could  be 
done,  but  assemble  and  wait,  and  increase  the  general  alarm  by  the 
spectacle  of  masses  of  troops. 

The  newspapers  of  the  afternoon  could  add  nothing  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  morning.  But,  at  half-past  two.  General  Lovell 
arrived,  bringing  news  that  the  Union  fleet  had  passed  the  fortn, 
destroyed  the  Confederate  gun-boats,  and  was  approaching  the 
city.  Then  the  panic  set  in.  Stores  were  hastily  closed,  and  inauy 
were  abandoned  without  closing.  People  left  their  houses  forget- 
ting to  shut  the  front-door,  and  ran  about  the  streets  without  ap- 
])areut  object.  There  was  a  fearful  beating  of  driuns,  and  a  run- 
ning together  of  soldiers.  Women  were  seen  bonnetless,  with  pistol 
in  each  hand,  crying:  "Burn  the  city.  Xever  mind  us.  Bum  the 
city.''  Ollicers  rode  about  impressuig  carts  and  drays  to  remove 
the  cotton  from  store-houses  to  the  levee  for  burning.  Four  mil- 
lions of  specie  were  carted  from  the  banks  to  the  railroad  stations, 
and  sent  out  of  the  city.  The  consulates  were  filled  with  people, 
bringing  their  valuables  to  be  stored  under  the  protection  of  foreign 
flacrs.  Traitor  Twigjrs  made  haste  to  flv,  leavinsr  his  swords  to  the 
care  of  a  young  lady — the  swords  voted  him  by  Congress  and  legfis- 
lature  for  services  in  Mexico.  Other  conspicuous  traitors  followed 
his  prudent  example.  The  authorities,  Confederate  and  municipal, 
were  at  their  wit's  end.  Shall  the  troops  remain  and  defend  the 
ciiy,  or  join  the  army  of  Beauregard  at  Corinth  ?  It  was  concluded 
to  join  Beauregard  ;  at  least  to  get  out  of  the  city,  beyond  the  gims 
of  tlic  fleet,  and  so  save  the  city  from  bombardment.  Some  thou- 
sands of  the  militia,  it  appears,  left  with  the  twenty-eight  hundred 
Confederate  troops,  choking  the  avenues  of  escape  with  multitudi- 
nous vehicles.  Other  thousands  remained,  doffing  their  uniforms, 
exchanging  garments  even  with  negroes,  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  regiment  of  free  colored  men  would  not  leave  the  city 
— a  fact  wldch  was  remembered,  some  months  later,  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

At  such  a  time  could  the  Thugs  be  inactive  ?  To  keep  them  in 
check,  to  save  the  city  from  conflagration  and  plunder,  the  mayor 
c.'.ktl  u])on  the  Euroi)ean  brigade,  and  placed  the  city  under  th^ir 
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charge.  They  accepted  the  duty,  repressed  the  tumult,  and  pre- 
vented the  destruction  of  the  town,  threatened  alike  by  frenzied 
women  and  spolmting  rowdies. 

So  passed  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  24th.  I  indicate  only 
the  loading  features  of  the  scene.  The  reader  must  imagine  the 
rest,  if  he  can.  Only  those  who  have  seen  a  large  city  suddenly 
driven  mad  with  apprehension  and  rage,  can  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  confusion,  the  hurry,  the  bewilderment,  the  terror, 
the  fury,  that  prevailed.  Such  denunciations  of  Duncan,  of  the 
governor  of  the  state,  of  the  general  in  command  !  Such  maledic- 
tions upon  the  Yankees !  Such  a  strife  between  those  who  wished 
New  Orleans  to  be  another  Moscow,  and  those  who  pleaded  for  the 
homes  of  fitly  thousand  women  and  children !  Such  a  hunting 
down  of  the  few  Union  men  and  women,  who  dared  to  display 
their  exultation  !  Such  a  threatening  of  instant  lamp-post,  or  swifter 
pistol  bullet,  to  any  who  should  so  much  as  look  at  a  Yankee  with- 
out a  scowl!  Woe,  woe,  to  the  man  who  should  give  them  the 
slightest  semblance  of  aid  or  sympathy  !  Hail,  yellow  fever  I  once 
the  dreaded  scourge  of  New  Orleans ;  more  welcome  now  than  the 
breezes  of  October  after  a  summer  of  desolation!  Come,  De- 
stroyer ;  come,  and  blast  these  hated  foes  of  a  sublime  southern 
chivalry !     Come,  though  we  also  perish  ! 

During  the  evening  of  Thursday,  before  it  was  known  whether 
the  batteries  at  Chalmette  could  retard  the  upward  progress  of  the 
fleet,  the  famous  burning  of  cotton  and  ships  began :  fifteen  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton  on  the  levee  ;  twelve  or  fifteen  cotton  ships,  in 
the  river ;  fifteen  or  twenty  river  steamboats ;  an  unfinished  ram 
of  great  magnitude ;  the  dry-docks ;  vast  heaps  of  coal ;  vaster 
stores  of  steamboat  wood ;  miles  of  steamboat  wood ;  ship  timber ; 
board-yards ;  whatever  was  supposed  to  be  of  use  to  Yankees ;  all 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  heavens  were  black  with  smoke.-  Hogs- 
heads of  sugar  and  barrels  of  molasses  were  stove  in  by  hundreds. 
Parts  of  the  levee  ysLH  molasses.  Thousands  of  negroes  and  poor 
white  people  were  carrying  off  the  sugar  in  aprons,  p'lils,  and 
baskets.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  valiant  governor 
of  Louisiana  fled  away  up  the  river  in  the  swiftest  steamboat .  he 
could  find,  spreading  alarm  as  he  went,  and  issuing  proclamations, 
calling  on  the  planters  to  bum  every  bale  of  cotton  in  the  state 
which  the  ruthless  invaders  could  reach. 
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"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  are  rosolved  to  be  free  ;  if  you  nre  worthy 
of  the  heroic  T)l()o<l  that  lias  comedown  to  you  throu<rh  hallov.ed 
generations  ;  if  you  have  fixed  your  undininied  eyes  upon  thehri^xht- 
ness  that  is  spread  out  before  you  and  your  children,  and  are  deie;- 
inined  to  j^h  ike  r/vv.iy  for  ever  all  political  :issociation  with  the 
venal  hordes  that  now  leather  like  a  pestilence  jibout  your  fair  eoiin- 
Iry;  now,  iny  fellow-citizens,  ia  the  time  to  strike."'  He  mernt 
strike  n  1  Iff  Id  ;  for  he  continues  thus  :  "  One  sparkling,  living  torch 
of  fir(',  for  one  hour,  in  manly  action  upon  each  other's  ])Iantntion, 
and  the  eternal  seal  of  southern  independence  is  fired  and  fixed  in 
the  j^reat  heart  of  the  world."' 

This  sul)lime  elfusion  had  its  effect,  Rup])orted  as  it  was  by  the 
presence  of  the  Union  fleet  in  the  sacred  river.  Hence,  as  we  are 
olllcially  informed,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
were  consimie*!,  during  the  next  few  days,  in  a  region  already  im- 
poverished l)y  the  war.  Xot  a  pound  of  this  cotton  was  in  danger 
of  seizure;  ii  was  safer  after  the  fill  of  the  city  than  before. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  fleet  hove  in  sight  of  assembled  New 
Orleans.  TIk;  seven  miles  of  crescent  levee  were  one  living  fringe 
of  human  b.?in';*s,  who  looked  upon  the  coming  ships  with  inex- 
pressible sorrow,  shame,  and  anger.  Again  the  cry  arose,  bum 
the  citv ;  a  crv  that  miirht  have  been  obeved  but  for  the  known 
])resence  and  determination  of  the  European  brigade.  The  people 
were  given  over  to  a  stron/^;  <lelusion,  the  result  of  two  generationB 
of  l)e  Bow  falsehood  and  C-alhoun  heresy.  That  fleet,  if  they  had 
but  known  it,  was  Deliverance,  not  Subjugation ;  it  w^as  to  end,  not 
betrin,  the  reitrn  of  terror  and  of  wrong.  The  time  will  come  when 
Kew  Orleans  will  know  this;  when  the  anniversary  of  this  day  will 
be  celebrated  with  thankfulness  and  joy,  and  statues  of  Farragut 
and  Butlei-  wuil  adorn  the  public  places  of  the  city.  But  before 
that  time  comes,  what  years  of  wise  and  heroic  labor !  ITie  fleet 
drew  near  and  cast  anchor  in  the  stream,  the  crowd  looking  on, 
some  in  sullen  silence,  many  uttering  yells  of  execration,  a  few 
cretly  rejoicing,  all  deeply  moved. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

KBW   OBLEANS  WILL  NOT  STIBBENDEB. 

Captain  Fabbagut's  fleet  emerged  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
fight  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  into  a  beautiful  and  tranquil 
scene.  Soon  after  leaving  quarantine,  the  sugar  plantations,  with 
their  villas  girdled  with  pleasant  verandas,  and  surrounded  with 
trees,  each  with  its  village  of  negro  huts  near  by,  appeared  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  canes  were  a  foot  high,  and  of  the  bright- 
est April  green,  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  background  of  forest 
a  mile  from  the  river.  Except  that  a  white  flag  or  rag  was  hung 
from  many  of  the  houses,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  torn  and  faded 
American  flag,  a  relic  of  better  times,  there  was  little  to  remind  the 
voyagers  that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  Here  and  there  a 
white  man  was  seen  waving  a  Union  flag ;  and  occasionally  a  ges- 
ture of  defiance  or  contempt  was  discerned.  The  negroes  who 
were  working  in  the  fields  in  great  numbers — in  gangs  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  two  hundred — these  alone  gave  an  unmistakable  welcome 
to  the  ships.  They  would  come  running  down  to  the  levee  in 
crowds,  hoe  in  hand,  and  toss  their  battered  old  hats  into  the  air, 
and  shout,  sing  and  caper  in  their  wild  picturesque  fashion.  Other 
gangs,  held  under  stronger  control,  kept  on  their  work  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  the  passing  vessels,  unless  it  might  be  that  one 
or  two  of  them,  watching  their  chance,  would  wave  a  hand  or  hat, 
and  straight  to  hoe  again. 

None  of  those  batteries  with  which  the  river  was  said  to  be 
*'  lined,"  were  discovered.  At  three  o'clock  the  ships  were  ofl"  Point 
la  Hache,  which  had  been  reported  to  be  impassably  fortified.  No 
guns  were  there.  On  the  contrary,  on  a  plantation  near  by  thirty 
plows  were  going,  and  two  hundred  negroes  came  to  the  shore  in 
the  highest  glee,  to  greet  the  ships.  "  Hurrah  for  Abraham,"  cried 
one.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  a  point  eighteen  miles  be- 
low the  city,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  for  the  night.  The  city  was 
not  more  than  half  that  distance  in  a  straight  line,  and  consequently, 
the  prodigious  volumes  of  smoke  from  the  burning  cotton  were 
12 
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plainly  seen,  exciting  endless  speculation  in  the  minds  of  officers 
and  crew.  Perhaps  another  Moscow.  Who  knows?  Nothing 
is  too  mad  for  secesh ;  secession  itself  being  madness. 

At  midnight,  an  alarm  I  Three  large  fires  ahead,  concluded  to 
be  fire-rafts.  Up  anchor,  all!  The  vessels  cruised  -cautiously 
about  in  the  river  for  an  hour  or  two ;  Captain  Farragut  not  caring 
to  venture  higher  in  an  unexplored  river,  said  to  be  lined  with  bat- 
teries. The  fires  proved  to  be  stationary ;  and  when  the  fleet  pass- 
ed them  the  next  morning,  they  were  discovered  to  be  three  Large 
cotton  ships  burning — their  blockade-running  ended  thus  for  ever. 

At  Clialinette,  Jackson's  old  battle-ground,  now  but  three  miles 
below  the  city,  the  river  really  was  "lined"  with  batteries;  i.e., 
there  was  a  battery  on  each  side  of  the  river,  each  mounting  eight 
or  ten  old  guns.  The  signal  to  engage  them  was  made  the  moment 
they  came  in  sight.  The  leading  ships  were  twenty  minutes  under 
fire  before  they  could  retui-n  it ;  but  then  a  few  broadsides  of  shell 
and  grape  drove  the  unsheltered  foe  from  the  works,  with  the  loss 
of  one  man  in  the  fleet  knocked  overboard  by  the  wind  of  a  ball, 
and  our  Herald  friend  hit  with  a  splinter,  but  not  harmed.  "It 
was  what  I  call,"  says  Captain  Farragut,  "  one  of  the  little  ele- 
gancies of  the  profession — a  dash  and  a  victory." 

Round  the  bend  at  noon,  into  full  view  of  the  vast  sweep  of  the 
Crescent  City.  What  a  scene !  Fires  along  the  shore  farther  than 
the  eye  could  reach ;  tlie  river  full  of  burning  vessels ;  the  levee 
lined  with  madmen,  whose  yells  and  defiant  gestures  showed 
plainly  enough  what  kind  of  welcome  awaited  the  new-comers. 
A  faint  cheer  for  the  Union,  it  is  said,  rose  from  one  part  of  the 
levee,  answered  by  a  volley  of  pistol-shots  from  the  by-standers. 
As  the  fleet  dropped  anchor  in  the  stream,  a  thunder-storm  of 
tropical  violence  burst  over  the  city,  which  dissolved  large  masses 
of  the  crowd,  and  probably  reduced,  in  some  degree,  the  frenzy  of 
those  who  remained. 

The  banks,  the  stores,  all  places  of  business  were  closed  in  the 
city.  The  mayor,  by  formal  proclamation,  had  now  invested  the 
European  Brigade,  under  General  Juge,  "  with  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing over  the  public  tranquillity;  patrols  of  whom  should  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  obeyed."  General  Juge  and  his  command  saved 
the  city  from  plunder  and  anarchy — ^probably  from  imiversal  con- 
flagration.   Night  and  day  they  ])atrolled  the  city ;  and  the  gene* 
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ral,  by  personal  entreaty  and  public  proclamation,  induced  some  of 
the  butchers  and  grocers  to  open  their  shops.  A  fear  of  starvation 
was  added  to  the  other  horrors  of  the  time ;  for  the  country 
people  feared  to  approach  the  city,  and  the  markets  were  alarm- 
ingly bare  of  provisions.  And  then  the  Confederate  currency — 
would  that' be  of  any  value  under  the  rule  of  the  United  States? 
**  It  is  as  good  now  as  it  ever  has  been,"  said  the  mayor,  in  one  of 
his  half-dozen  proclamations,  "  and  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  it ;" 
but  "  those  who  hold  Confederate  currency,  and  wish  to  part  with 
it,  may  have  it  exchanged  for  city  bills,  by  applying  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety."  Another  proclamation  called  upon  those 
who  had  carried  off  sugar  from  the  levee  to  bring  it  back  ;  another 
promised  a  free  market  and  abundant  provisicms  on  Monday ; 
another  desired  the  provision  dealers  to  re-open  their  stores ; 
another  urged  the  people  to  be  calm,  and  trust  the  authorities  with 
their  welfare  and  their  honor. 

At  one  o^clock,  the  fleet  was  anchored.  The  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  but  the  crowd  near  the  Custom-House  was  still  dense  and 
fierce,  the  rain  having  melted  away  the  softer  elements.  A  boat 
put  off  from  the  flag-ship — ^man-of-war's  boat,  trim  and  tidy,  crew 
in  fresh  tarpaulins  and  clean  shirts,  no  flag  of  truce  flying.  In  the 
stem  sat  three  officers.  Captain  Bailey,  second  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  Lieutenant  Perkins,  his  companion  in  the  errand  upon  which 
he  was  sent,  and  Acting-Master  Morton  in  charge  of  the  boat.  Just 
after  the  boat  put  ofi^  a  huge  thing  of  a  ram  Mississippi,  pierced 
for  twenty  guns,  a  kind  of  monster  Merrimac,  or  fortified  Noah's 
Ark,  came  floating  down  the  river  past  the  fleet,  wrapped  in  flames. 
At  another  time  the  spectacle  would  have  been  duly  honored  by 
the  fleet,  but  at  that  moment  every  eye  was  upon  Captain  Bailey's 
boat,  nearing  the  crowd  on  the  levee. 

We  all  remember  the  greeting  bestowed  upon  this  officer.  It 
^was  by  no  means  that  which  a  conquered  city  usually  confers  upon 
the  conqueror.  Deafening  cheers  for  "  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  South ;" 
thundering  groans  for  '^  Lincoln  and  his  fleet ;"  sudden  hustling  and 
collaring  of  two  or  three  men  who  dared  cheer  for  the  "old  flag." 
Captain  Bailey  and  Lieutenant  Perkins,  however,  stepped  on  shore, 
and  announced  their  desire  to  see  the  mayor  of  the  city.  A  few 
respectable  persons  in  the  crowd  had  the  courage  to  offer  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  City  Hall,  under  whose  escort  the  officers  stared 
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on  their  perilous  joumey,  followed  and  surrounded  by  a  yelling,  in- 
furiated multitude,  regardless  of  the  pouring  rain.  "  No  violence," 
says  a  Delta  reporter,  "  was  offered  to  the  officers,  though  certain 
persons  who  were  suspected  of  favoring  their  flag  and  cause  were 
set  upon  with  great  lury,  and  roughly  handled.  On  arriving  at  the 
City  Hall,  it  required  the  intervention  of  several  citizens  to  prevent 
violence  being  offered  to  the  rash  embassadors  of  an  execrated  dy- 
nasty and  government.'' 

Mayor  Monroe  is  a  gentleman  of  slight  form  and  short  stature ; 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  exceedingly  perplexing  situation  in  which 
lie  found  himself.  Supported,  however,  by  the  presence  of  several 
of  the  "  city  fathers,"  as  he  styled  them,  and  aided  by  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Soulo,  he  performed  his  part  in  the  curious  interview  with 
tolerable  dignity.  While  the  colloquy  proceeded,  the  City  Hall 
was  surrounded  by  an  ever  growing  crowd,  whose  cheers  for  Jeff. 
Davis  and  groans  for  "  Abe  Lincoln"  served  as  loud  accompaniment 
to  the  mild  discord  within  the  building.  Captain  Bailey  and  his 
companion  were  duly  presented  to  the  mayor,  and  courteoos  salu- 
tations were  exchanged  between  them. 

"I  have  been  sent,"  said  the  captain,  "by  Captain  Farragut, 
commanding  the  United  States  fleet,  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  and  the  elevation  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Custom-House,  the  Mint,  the  Post-Office,  and  the  City  Hall." 

"  I  am  not,"  replied  the  mayor,  "  the  military  commander  of  the 
city.  I  have  no  authority  to  surrender  it^  and  would  not  do  so  if  I 
had.  There  is  a  military  commander  now  in  the  city.  I  will  send 
for  him  to  receive  and  reply  to  your  demand." 

A  messenger  was  accordingly  dispatched  for  General  Lovell, 
who,  though  he  had  sent  off  his  troops^  remained  in  the  town,  a 
train  waiting  with  steam  up  to  convey  him  and  his  staff  to  camp. 

Polite  conversation  ensued  between  the  officers  and  the  gentle- 
men in  the  office  of  the  mayor,  with  fitful  yell  accompaniment  from 
the  outside  crowd.  The  officers  praised  with  warm  sincerity  the 
stout  defense  made  by  the  forts,  and  the  headlong  valor  with  which 
the  rebel  fleet  had  hurled  itself  against  the  Union  ships.  Captain 
Bailey  regretted  the  wholesale  destruction  of  property  in  the  city, 
and  said  that  Captain  Farragut  deplored  it  no  less  than  himself. 
To  this  the  mayor  replied,  not  with  the  courtesy  of  his  monitor, 
Mr.  Soul6,  that  the  property  being  their  own,  the  destruction  of  it 
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did  not  concern  outsiders.  Captain  Bailey  remarked  that  it  looked 
to  him  like  biting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face.  The  mayor  in- 
timated that  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

Cheers  from  the  mob  announced  the  arrival  of  General  Lovell, 
who  soon  entered  the  office.    The  officers  were  presented  to  him. 

"  I  am  General  Lovell,"  said  he,  "  of  the  army  of  the  Confederate 
States,  commanding  this  department." 

Whereupon  he  shook  hands  with  the  Union  officers.  Captain 
Bailey  repeated  the  demand  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  add- 
ing that  he  was  instructed  by  Captain  Farragut  to  say,  that  he 
had  come  to  protect  private  property  and  personal  rights,  and  had 
no  design  to  interfere  with  any  private  rights,  and  especially  not 
with  negro  property. 

General  Lovell  replied  that  he  would  not  surrender  the  city, 
nor  allow  it  to  be  surrendered  ;  that  he  was  overpowered  on  the 
water  by  a  superior  squadron,  but  that  he  intended  to  fight  on  land 
as  long  as  he  could  muster  a  soldier ;  he  had  marched  all  of  his 
armed  men  out  of  the  city;  had  evacuated  it;  and  if  they  desired  to 
shell  the  town,  destroying  women  and  children,  they  could  do  so. 
"*^t  was  to  avoid  this  that  he  had  marched  his  troops  beyond  the 
city  limits,  but  a  large  number  even  of  the  women  of  the  city 
had  begged  him  to  remain  and  defend  the  city  even  against  shell- 
ing. He  did  not  think  he  would  be  justified  in  doing  so.  He 
would  therefore  retire  and  leave  the  city  authorities  to  pursue  what 
course  they  should  think  proper. 

Captain  Bailey  said,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  Captain  Far- 
ragut's  thoughts  than  to  shell  a  defenseless  town  filled  with  women 
and  children.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  to- 
ward New  Orleans,  and  regretted  extremely  the  destruction  of 
property  that  had  already  occurred. 

"  It  was  done  by  my  authority  sir,"  interrupted  General  Lovell. 
He  might  have  added  that  his  own  ?otton  was  the  first  to  be  fired. 

It  was  then  concluded  that  the  Union  officers  should  return  to 
the  fleet,  and  the  mayor  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  common 
council,  and  report  the  result  to  Captain  Farragut.  Captain  Bailey 
requested  protection  during  their  return  to  the  levee,  the  crowd 
being  evidently  in  no  mood  to  allow  their  peaceful  departure.  The 
general  detailed  two  of  his  officers  to  accompany  them,  and  went 
bimself  to  harangne  the  multitude.    Mr.  Soul^  aJso  addressed  the 
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people,  counseling  moderation  and  dignity.  The  naval  officers 
meanwhile  were  conducted  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  a  car- 
riage was  procured  for  tliem,  and  they  were  driven  rapidly  to  their 
boat.  The  crew  were  infinitely  relieved  by  their  arrival,  for  during 
the  long  period  of  their  absence,  the  crowd  had  assailed  them  with 
every  epithet  of  abuse,  to  which  the  only  possible  reply  was  silence. 
The  officers  stepped  on  board,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the  flag- 
ship, the  parting  yell  of  the  mob  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  At  the 
same  time  General  Lovell  was  making  his  way  to  the  cars,  and  was 
seen  in  New  Orleans  no  more. 

Captain  Farragut  was  a  little  amused  and  very  much  puzzled  at 
the  singular  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done,  however,  mitil  he  heard  from  the  mayor.  All 
hands  were  tired  out.  New  Orleans,  too,  was  exhausted  with  the 
excitement  of  the  last  three  days.  So,  both  the  fleet  and  the  city 
enjoyed  a  night  more  tranquil  than  either  had  known  for  some 
time.  "  The  city  was  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  a  country  hamlet — 
much  quieter  than  in  ordinary  times,'"  said  the  Picayune  the  next 
morning. 

April  2Cth,  Saturday,  at  half-past  six,  a  boat  from  shore  reached 
the  ilag-ship,  containing  the  mayor's  secretary  and  chief  of  police, 
bearere  of  a  message  from  the  mayor.  The  mayor  said  the  common 
council  would  meet  at  ten  that  morning,  the  result  of  whose  deliber- 
ations should  be  i)romptly  submitted  to  Captain  Farragut.  The 
captain,  not  relishing  the  delay,  still  less  the  events  of  yesterday, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  recapitulating  those  events,  and  again 
stating  his  determination  to  respect  private  nghts.  "  I,  therefore, 
demand  of  you,"  said  the  flag-officer,  "  as  its  representative,  the  un- 
qualified surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  emblem  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  United  States  be  hoisted  over  the  City  Hall,  Mint 
and  CuT;tom-House,  by  meridian  this  day,  and  all  flags  and  other 
emblems  of  sovereignty  other  than  that  of  the  United  States  be 
removed  from  all  the  public  buildings  by  that  hour.  I  particularly 
request  that  you  shall  exercise  your  authority  to  quell  disturbances, 
restore  order,  and  call  upon  all  the  good  people  of  New  Orleans  to 
return  at  once  to  their  avocations ;  and  1  particularly  demand  that  no 
person  shall  be  molested  in  person  or  i)roperty  for  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty to  their  government.  I  shall  speedily  and  severely  punish  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  commit  such  outrages  as  were  witnessed 
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yesterday,  of  armed  men  firing  upon  helpless  women  and  children 
for  giving  expression  to  their  pleasure  at  witnessing  the  '  old  flag.' " 

TTiis  demand  of  Captain  Farragut,  that  the  enemy  should  tJiem- 
selves  hoist  the  Union  flag,  gave  the  mayor,  aided  by  Mr.  Soule,  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  advantageous  reply. 

The  common  council  met  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Besides 
relating  the  interview  with  Captain  Bailey,  the  mayor  fevered  the 
council  with  his  opinion  upon  the  same.  "  My  own  opinion  is," 
said  he,  "  that  as  a  civil  magistrate,  possessed  of  no  military  power, 
I  am  incompetent  to  perform  a  military  act,  such  as  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  a  hostile  force ;  that  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  in  re- 
ply to  a  demand  of  that  character,  that  we  are  without  military 
protection,  that  the  troops  have  withdrawn  from  the  city,  that  we 
are  consequently  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  can  off'<»r  no  obstruction  to  the  occupation  of  the  Mint, 
the  Custom-House  and  the  Post-Office ;  that  these  are  the  property 
of  the  Confederate  government ;  that  we  have  no  control  over  them; 
and  that  all  acts  involving  a  transfer  of  property  must  be  performed 
by  the  invading  force — by  the  enemy  themselves ;  that  we  yield  to 
physical  force  alone,  and  that  we  maintain  our  allegiance  to  the 
Confederate  government  Beyond  this,  a  due  respect  for  our  dig- 
nity, our  rights,  and  the  flag  of  our  country,  does  not,  I  think,  per- 
mit us  to  go." 

Upon  receiving  this  message,  the  common  council  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Wherea^^  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  hav- 
ing been  advised  by  the  military  authorities  that  the  city  is  inde- 
fensible, declare  that  no  resistance  will  be  made  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States ; 

"  Resolved^  That  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  message  of  his 
lionor  the  mayor  to  the  common  council,  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  entire  population  of  this 
metropolis  ;  and  that  the  mayor  be  respectfully  requested  to  act  in 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  message." 

While  waiting  for  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  Captain  Farra- 
gut went  up  the  river,  seven  miles,  to  Carrollton,  where  batteries 
had  been  erected  to  defend  the  city  from  an  attack  from  above. 
He  found  them  deserted,  the  guns  spiked,  and  the  gun-carriages 
burning. 
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April  27th,  Sunday. — An  eventful  day;  to  one  unhappy  man,  a 
fatal  day.  The  early  moraing  brought  the  mayor's  reply  to  Cap- 
tain Farragut:  "I  am  no  military  man,  and  possess  no  authority 
beyond  that  of  executing  the  municipal  laws  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  lead  an 
army  to  the  field,  if  I  had  one  at  command ;  and  I  know  still  less 
how  to  surrender  an  undefended  place,  held,  as  this  is,  at  the  mercy 
of  your  gunners  and  your  mortars.  To  surrender  such  a  place 
were  an  idle  and  unmeaning  ceremony.  The  city  is  yours  by  the 
power  of  brutal  force,  not  by  my  choice  or  the  consent  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  will  be  the  late  that 
awaits  us  here.  As  to  hoisting  any  flag  not  of  our  own  adoption 
and  allegiance,  let  me  say  to  you  that  the  man  lives  not  in  our 
midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not  be  paralyzed  at  the  mere 
thought  of  such  an  act ;  nor  could  I  find  in  my  entire  constituency 
80  desperate  and  wretched  a  renegade  as  would  dare  to  profiunc 
with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations."  With  moi*o 
of  similar  purport.  The  substance  of  the  mayor's  meaning  seemed 
to  be :  ''  Come  on  shore  and  hoist  what  flags  you  please.  Don't 
ask  us  to  do  your  flag-raising."  A  rather  good  reply — in  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  Slightly  impudent,  perhaps  ;  but  men  who  are  talk- 
ing from  behind  a  bulwark  of  fifty  thousand  women  and  childFen, 
can  be  impudent  if  they  please. 

The  commander  of  the  fleet  refused  to  confer  farther  with  the 
mayor ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  flag-hoisting,  determined  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Pensacola,  the  ship  that 
lay  ofl^  the  Mint,  was  ordered  to  send  a  party  ashore,  and  hoist  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  upon  that  edifice.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  stars  and  stripes  floated  over  it  once  more.  The  officer 
commanding  the  party  warned  the  by-standers  that  the  guns  of  the 
Pensacola  would  certainly  open  fire  upon  the  building  if  any  one 
should  be  seen  molesting  the  flag.  Without  leaving  a  guard  to 
protect  it,  he  returned  to  his  ship,  and  the  howitzers  in  the  mdn- 
top  of  the  Pensacola,  loaded  with  grape,  were  auned  at  the  flag- 
staff, and  tlie  guard  ordered  to  fire  the  moment  any  one  should 
att<jnipt  to  haul  down  the  flag.  I  think  it  was  an  error  to  leave 
the  flag  unprotected.  A  company  of  marines  could  have  kept  the 
tncb  at  bay ;  would  have  prevented  the  shameful  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed. 
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At  eleven  o'clock,  the  crews  of  all  the  ships  were  assembled 
on  deck  for  prayers :  "  to  render  thanks,"  as  the  order  ran,  "  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  great  goodness  and  mercy  in  permitting  us 
to  pass  through  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  with  so  little  loss 
of  lii'e  and  blood."  As  the  clouds  threatened  rain,  the  gunner  of 
the  Pensacola,  just  before  taking  his  place  for  the  ceremony, 
removed  from  the  guns  the  "  wafers"  by  which  they  are  discharged. 
One  look-out  man  was  left  in  the  main-top,  who  held  the  strings  of 
the  howitzers  in  his  hand,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  flag-staff 
of  the  Mint.  The  solemn  service  proceeded  for  twenty  minutes, 
with  such  emotions  on  the  part  of  those  brave  men  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, not  related. 

A  discharge  from  the  howitzers  overhead,  startled  the  crew  from 
their  devotions !  They  rushed  to  quarters.  Every  eye  sought  the 
flag-staff  of  the  Mint.  Four  men  were  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, who  tore  down  the  flag,  hurried  away  with  it,  and  disappeared. 
Without  orders,  by  an  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  cords  of  the 
guns  all  along  the  broadside  were  snatched  at  by  eager  hands. 
Notliing  but  the  chance  removal  of  the  wafers  saved  the  city  from  a 
fearful  scene  of  destruction  an^  slaughter.  The  exasperation  of 
the  fleet  at  this  audacious  act,  was  such  that,  at  the  moment,  an 
order  to  shell  the  town  would  have  seemed  a  natural  and  proper 
one. 

New  Orleans  hailed  it  with  vociferous  acclamations.  *'  The  names 
of  the  party,"  said  the  Picayune  of  the  next  morning,  "  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  gallantly  tearing  down  the  flag  that  had 
been  surreptitiously  hoisted,  we  learn,  are  W.  B.  Mumford,  who 
cut  it  loose  from  the  flag-staff  amid  the  shower  of  grape.  Lieuten- 
ant N.  Holmes,  Sergeant  Burns  and  James  Reed.  They  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  patriotic  act.  New  Orleans,  in  this  hour 
of  adversity,  by  the  calm  dignity  she  displays  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  by  the  proof  she  gives  of  her  unflinching  deter- 
mination to  sustain  to  the  uttermost  the  righteous  cause  for 
which  she  has  done  so  much  and  made  such  great  sacrifices, 
by  her  serene  endurance  undismayed  of  the  evil  which  .nfllicts 
her,  and  her  abiding  confidence  in  the  not  distant  coming  of 
better  and  brighter  days — of  speedy  deliverance  from  the  ene- 
my's toils — is  showing  a  bright  example  to  her  sister  cities,  and 
proving  herself,  in  all  respects,  worth v  of  the  proud  position 
12* 
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she  has  achieved.     We  glory  in  being  a  citizen  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis." 

"  Calm  dignity !"  quotha  ?  The  four  men  having  secured  their 
prize,  trailed  it  in  the  mud  of  the  streets  amid  the  yells  of  the  mob ; 
mounted  with  it  uj)on  a  furniture  car  and  paraded  it  about  the  city 
with  life  and  drum ;  tore  it,  at  last,  into  shreds,  and  distributed  the 
pieces  among  the  crowd.  Such  was  the  calm  dignity  of  New  Or- 
leans. Such  the  valor  of  ruffians  protected  by  a  rampart  of  fifty 
thousand  women  and  children. 

Captain  Farragut  was  equally  indignant  and  embarrassed.  Sel- 
dom his  a  naval  commander  found  himself  in  a  position  so  beset 
with  contradictions — defied  and  insulted  by  a  town  that  lay  at  his 
mercy.  A  few  hours  after  these  events.  General  Butler  arrived  to 
share  the  exasperation  of  the  fleet  and  join  in  the  counsels  of  its 
chief,  lie  advised  the  captain  to  threaten  the  city  with  bom- 
bardment, and  to  order  away  the  Avomen  and  children.  Captain 
Farragut,  in  part,  adopted  the  measure,  and  sent  a  commmiication 
to  the  mayor  warning  him  of  the  peril  which  the  city  incurred  by 
such  scenes  as  those  of  Sunday  morning.  He  informed  him  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  from  the  fleet  a  destructive  fire,  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  men.  "  The  election  is  with  you,"  he  con- 
cluded, "but  it  becomes  my  duty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I 
have  rlghtbj  understood  your  determination^  The  authorities  of 
the  city  chose  to  interpret  this  note  as  a  formal  announcement  of  a 
bombardment  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  period.  So,  at  least, 
they  represented  it  to  Captain  De  Clouet,  commanding  a  French 
man  of  war  which  had  just  arrived  before  the  city.  That  officer 
thought  it  liis  duty  to  demand  a  longer  time  for  the  removal  of  the 
women  and  children.  "Sent  by  my  government,"  he  wrote  to 
Captain  Farragut,  "  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  are  here  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  I  regret  to 
learn  at  this  moment  that  you  have  accorded  a  delay  of  forty-eight 
hom's  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  women  and  children. 
I  venture  to  observe  to  you  that  tliis  short  delay  is  ridiculous ;  and, 
in  the  name  of  my  government,  I  oppose  it.  If  it  is  your  resolu- 
tion to  bombard  the  city,  do  it;  but  I  wish  to  state  that  you  will 
have  to  account  for  the  barbarous  act  to  the  power  which  I  repre- 
sent.   In  any  event,  I  demand  sixty  days  for  the  evacuation." 
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Captain  Farragut  and  General  Butler  bad  visited  Captain  De 
Clouet  on  hie  arrival,  and  had  received  from  him  polite  congratula- 
tions upon  the  success  of  the  expedition.  It  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  Captain  Farragut's  notification  was  so  egregiously  misunder- 
stood. 

General  Butler  meanwhile  perceiving  that  light-draft  steamers 
were  not  to  be  had,  and  that  nothing  eifectual  could  be  done  with- 
out landing  a  force  in  the  city,  hastened  down  the  river  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  with  such  means  as  he  could  command. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
spy,  engaged  at  Washington  many  weeks  before,  who  had  escaped 
in  the  confusion,  and  brought,  full  details  of  the  condition  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Summers,  too,  once  recorder  of  New  Orleans,  fled  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  from  the  violence  of  a  mob  in  whose  hearing 
he  had  declared  his  attachment  to  the  Union.  A  lady,  also,  camo 
off,  and  delivered  a  paper  of  intelligence  and  congratulation. 

On  his  way  down  the  river.  General  Butler  met  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  and  had  the  pleasure,  on  the  28th,  of 
walking  over  them  with  Captain  Porter  among  the  joyful  troops. 
Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  to 
command  the  garrison,  and  Lieutenant  Weitzel  began  forthwith  to 
put  the  forts  in  repair.  All  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ordered  up  the 
river  with  the  utmost  speed.  General  Phelps  was  already  at  the 
forts,  and  the  transports  from  Sable  Island  were  making  their  way 
under  General  Williams  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  which  reached  the  fleet 
on  Monday,  relieved  Captain  Farragut  from  embarrassment.  He 
could  now  afford  to  wait,  if  New  Orleans  could,  though  the  fleet 
still  beheld  with  impatience  the  flauntings  of  the  rebel  flags.  Gen- 
eral Duncan,  that  day,  harangued  the  crowd  upon  the  levee,  declar- 
ing, "  with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  that ,  nothing  but  the  mutiny  of  part 
of  his  command  could  have  induced  him  to  surrender.  But  for 
that,  he  could  and  would  have  held  out  for  months.  "  He  cried 
like  a  child,"  says  one  report.  The  tone  of  the  authorities  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  lowered  by  the  news.  They  dared  not  formally 
disclaim  the  exploit  of  Mumford  and  his  comrades ;  but  Captain 
Farragut  was  privately  assured  that  the  removal  of  the  flag  from 
the  Mint  was  the  imauthorized  act  of  a  few  individuals.  On  the 
29th,  Captain  Bell,  with  a  hundred  marines,  landed  on  the  levee, 
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marched  into  the  city,  hiiuled  down  the  Confederate  flog  from  the 
Mint  and  Custom-House,  and  hoisted  in  its  stead  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  Captain  Bell  locked  the  Custom-House  and  took  tlie 
keys  to  his  ship.  Tliese  flags  remained,  though  the  marines  were 
withdrawn  before  evening. 

The  work  of  the  European  Brigade  was  approaching  a  conclu- 
sion. The  portion  of  it  called  the  British  Guard,  composed  of  un- 
naturalized Englishmen — unnatural  Englishmen,  rather — voted  at 
their  annory,  a  day  or  two  after,  to  send  their  weapons,  accouter- 
ments  and  unifonns  to  General  Beauregard's  army,  as  a  slight  token 
of  their  affection  for  the  Confederate  States.  Some  of  these  "  neu- 
tral" gentlemen  had  occasion  to  regret  this  step  before  the  month 
of  May  was  ended. 

There  was  a  general  coining  up  the  river,  who  had  the  peculiar- 
ity of  feeling  toward  the  rebellion  that  the  rebel  leaders  felt  toward 
the  government  they  had  betrayed.  He  hated  it.  He  meant  to  do 
his  part  toward  putting  it  down  by  the  strong  hand,  not  conciliating 
it  by  insincere  palaver.  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
this  peculiarity,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  General 
Butler's  administration.  Consider  always  that  his  attachment  to 
the  Union  and  the  flag  was  of  the  same  intense  and  uncompro- 
mising nature,  as  the  devotion  of  South  Carolinians  to  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy.  His  was  indeed  a  nobler  devotion,  but  in  mere 
warmth  and  entireness,  it  resembled  the  zeal  of  secessionists.  He 
meant  well  to  the  people  of  Louisiana ;  he  did  well  by  them ;  but 
it  was  his  immovable  resolve  that  the  ruling  power  in  Louisiana 
henceforth  should  be  the  United  States,  which  had  bought,  de- 
fended, protected,  and  enriched  it.  Think  what  secessionists  would 
have  done  in  New  Orleans,  if  it  had  remained  true  to  the  Union, 
and  fallen  into  their  hands  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  That 
General  Butler  did ;  only,  with  exactest  justice,  with  ideal  purity ; 
employing  all  right  methods  of  conciliation ;  rigorous  only  to  secure 
the  main  object — the  absolute,  the  imquestioned  supremacy  of  the 
United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LANDING  IN  NBW   ORLEANS. 

Thb  troops  bad  a  joyful  trip  up  the  river  among  the  verdant 
sugar-fields,  welcomed,  as  the  fleet  had  been,  by  capering  negroes. 
The  transport  Mississippi,  with  her  old  complement  of  fourteen 
hundred  men,  and  Mrs.  Butler  on  the  quarter-deck,  hove  in  sight 
of  the  forts  at  sunset  on  the  last  day  of  April.  The  forts  were  cov- 
ered all  over  with  blue-coated  soldiers,  who  paused  in  their  investi- 
tures to  cheer  the  arriving  vessels,  and,  especially,  the  Lady  who 
bad  borne  them  company  in  so  many  perils.  It  was  an  animated 
and  glorious  scene,  illumined  by  the  setting  sun ;  one  of  those  in- 
toxicating moments  which  repay  soldiei's  for  months  of  fatigue 
and  waiting.  The  general  came  on  board,  and,  at  midnight,  the 
transport  steamers  started  for  the  city.  At  noon  on  the  1st  of  May, 
the  Mississippi  lay  alongside  the  levee  at  New  Orleans. 

A  crowd  rapidly  gatliered ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  as  turbulent 
or  noisy  as  that  which  had  howled  at  Captain  Bailey  five  days  be- 
fore. There  were  women  among  them,  many  of  whom  appeared  to 
be  nurses  carrying  children.  Mulatto  women  with  baskets  of  cakes 
and  oranges  were  also  seen.  Voices  were  frequently  heard  calling 
for  "  Picayune  Butler,"  who  was  requested  to  "  show  himself,"  and 
**  come  ashore."  The  general,  who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  requested 
Major  Strong  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  bands  could  play  the  lively 
melody  to  which  the  mob  had  called  his  attention.  Unluckily, 
none  of  the  bandmasters  possessed  the  music ;  so  the  general  was 
obliged  to  forego  his  joke,  and  fall  back  upon  Yankee  Doodle  and 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Others  of  the  crowd  cried :  "  You'll 
never  see  home  again."  "  Yellow  Jack  will  have  you  before  long." 
"  Halloo,  epaulets,  lend  us  a  picayune."  With  divers  other  remarks 
of  a  chafing  nature,  alternating  with  maledictions. 

General  Butler  waited  upon  Captain  Farragut,  and  heard  a  nar- 
rative of  recent  events.  The  general  announced  his  determination 
to  land  forthwith,  and  Captain  Farragut  notified  the  mayor  of  this 
reBolve ;  adding  that  he  should  hold  no  farther  correspondence  with 
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the  authorities  of  'Ne^y  Orleans,  but  gladly  yielded  the  situation  to 
the  commander  of  the  army.  ] letuniing  to  the  ^lississippi,  General 
Butler  directed  the  immediate  disembarkation  of  the  troops,*  and 
the  oj)eration  began  about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  com- 
pany of  the  Thirty-lirst  Massachusetts  landed  on  the  ext-eusive  plat- 
form raised  above  the  levee  for  the  convenient  loading  of  cotton, 
and,  forming  a  line,  slowly  pressed  back  the  crowd,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  until  space  enough  was  obtained  for  the  regiments  to 
form.  When  the  Tliirty-first  had  all  landed,  they  marched  down 
the  cotton  f>latform  to  the  levee,  and  along  the  levee  to  De  Lord 
street,  where  they  halted.  The  Fourth  Wisconsin  was  then  dis- 
embarked, after  which  the  procession  was  formed  in  the  order  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  as  pioneer  and  guide,  marched  Lieutenant  Henry  Weigel, 
of  Baltimore,  aid  to  the  general,  who  was  familiar  with  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  now  rose  iVom  a  sick  bed  to  claim  the  fulfillment 
of  General  Butler's  promise  that  he,  and  be  only,  should  guide  the 
troops  to  the  Custom-House. 

Next,  tlie  drum-corps  of  the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts.  Behind 
these,  General  Butler  and  his  staff  on  foot,  no  horses  having  yet 
been  landed,  a  file  of  the  Thirty-first  marching  on  each  side  of 
them.  Then  Captain  Everett's  battery  of  artillery,  with  whom 
marched  Captain  Kensel,  chief  of  artillery  to  the  expedition.  The 
Thirty-first  followed,  under  Colonel  O.  P.  Gooding.  Next,  General 
Williams  and  his  stafl',  preceded  by  the  fine  band  of  the  Fourth 
Wisconsin,  and  followed  by  that  regiment  mider  Colonel  Paine. 
The  same  orders  were  given  as  on  the  march  into  Baltimore :  si- 
lence ;  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  mere  w^ords ;  if  a  shot  were  fired 
from  a  house,  halt,  arrest  inmates,  destroy  house ;  if  fired  upon  firom 
the  crowd,  arrest  the  man  if  possible,  but  not  fire  into  the  crowd 

*  "  UeAU-QUARTEKS  DEFABTME!iT  OT  THX  QuiT, 

'^New  Orleans,  May  1, 1SG2. 
**QKymKAh  Ordxr  No.  1.\ 

^'  I.  In  anticipation  of  the  immediate  disembarkation  of  tbo  troops  of  this  command  amid  tb* 
temptations  and  inducomcntd  of  a  largo  city,  all  plundering  of  public  or  private  property,  byttaj 
person  or  persons,  is  hereby  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties. 

^  II.  No  olfioer  or  soldier  will  absert  hiinavlf  fmm  his  station  without  arms  or  alone,  ondor  Uiy 
pretext  whatc'ViT. 

'*III.  The  commanders  of  rcfrimcnts  and  companies  will  bo  held  responsible  for  tlie  itiiet) 
cation  of  tli(>so  ordvrs,  and  that  tho  olTcnders  are  broutfht  to  punishment 

"*  By  command  of  Mjnon-QmsnaujL  Bi 

**  Obo.  C.  Strov o,  a.  a.  G^n^raV* 
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xuilefis  absolutely  necessary  for  self-defense,  and  then  not  without 
orders. 

At  five  the  procession  moved,  to  the  music  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  The  crowd  surged  along  the  pavements  on  each  side  of 
the  troops,  struggling  chiefly  to  get  a  sight  of  the  general ;  crying 
out :  "  Where  is  the  d — d  rascal  ?"  "  There  he  goes,  G — d  d — n 
him  I"  "  I  see  the  d — d  old  villain !"  To  which  were  added  such 
outcries,  as  "  Shiloh,"  "  Bull  Run,"  "  Hurrah  for  Beauregard ;" 
'*  Go  home,  you  d — d  Yankees."  From  some  windows,  a  mild  hiss 
was  bestowed  upon  the  troops,  who  marched  steadily  on,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  The  general,  not  having 
a  musical  ear,  was  observed  to  be  chiefly  anxious  upon  the  point 
of  keeping  step  to  the  music — a  feat  that  had  never  become  easy 
to  him,  often  as  he  had  attempted  it  in  the  streets  of  Lowell.  And 
BO  they  marched ;  along  the  levee  to  Poydras  street ;  Poydras 
street  to  St.  Charles  street ;  past  the  famous  hotel,  closed  and  de- 
serted now,  though  alive  with  five  hundred  inmates  three  days  be- 
fore; along  St.  Charles  street  to  Canal  street  and  the  Custom- 
House — ^that  vast,  unfinished,  roofless  structure,  upon  which  the 
United  States  had  expended  so  many  millions,  one  Beauregard 
being  engineer. 

"Hie  troops  surrounded  the  edifice ;  Captain  Kensel  posted  his 
artillery,  so  as  to  conmaand  the  adjacent  streets  ;  and  the  general 
ordered  the  Thirty-first  to  enter  and  occupy  the  building.  But 
Captain  Bell  had  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 
The  door  was  forced,  therefore,  and  by  six  o'clock,  the  Thirty-first 
was  lodged  in  the  second  story,  making  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  Strong  guards  were  posted  at  all  needful  points.  The 
general  and  his  staff  then  returned  to  the  levee,  and  went  on  board 
the  Mississippi  for  the  night.  The  Twelfth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Deming,  bivouacked  upon  the  levee  near  the  ship,  happy  to  lie  down 
once  more  under  the  stars,  after  being  so  long  huddled  in  a  trans- 
port ship.  The  evening  was  warm  and  serene,  and  the  city  was 
again  as  still  as  a  country  hamlet.  General  Phelps  came  on  shore 
at  twilight,  and  walked  about  the  city  unattended  and  unmolested. 
Nay,  he  reported  that  the  people  whom  he  had  spoken  to,  answered 
his  inquiries  with  politeness,  despite  his  uniform.  "You  didn't 
mention  your  name ;  did  you,  General  ?"  asked  an  officer.  "  No," 
replied  he,  laughing;  "  no  one  nskcd  it," 
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That  evening,  General  Butler  having  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
his  proclamation,  sent  two  ofiicers  of  his  staff  to  the  office  of  the 
True  Delta^  to  get  it  printed  as  a  hand-biH.  He  forbore  to  de- 
mand its  insertion  in  the  paper,  unwilling  to  bring  upon  any  one 
establishment  the  odium  that  its  insertion  could  not  but  excite.  In 
all  ways,  he  was  for  trying  the  suaviter  in  modo^  before  resort- 
ing to  the  fort  iter  hi  re.  The  officers  reached  the  office  at  ten, 
aft«r  the  proprietor  and  editors  had  gone  home.  The  foreman  in 
charge  replied,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  the  document 
could  not  be  printed.  The  officers  returned  to  the  ship,  reported, 
and  received  farther  orders.  At  eight  the  next  morning,  the  same 
officers  were  again  at  the  office  of  the  Tnie  Delta y  where  they 
found  the  chief  proprietor,  and  repeated  their  request. 

yb;  the  True  Delta  office  could  not  think  of  printing  General 
Butler's  proclamation. 

The  officers  quietly  intimated  that,  in  that  case,  they  would  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  seizing  the  office,  and  using  the  ma- 
terials therem  for  the  purjjose  of  printmg  it.  The  proprietor  ob- 
jected. He  said  tliat  the  selection  of  his  establishment  for  the 
printing  of  such  a  manuscript,  was  invidious  and  unjust ;  it  looked 
as  if  the  design  was  to  make  him  and  his  colleagues  obnoxious  and 
loathsome  to  their  feliow-citizens.  "  I  can  not  resist,"  said  he, "  the 
seizure  of  the  office,  but,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  it  be  used 
for  the  purpose  designated,  with  my  approval  or  consent." 

The  officers  bowed  and  retired.  After  two  hours'  absence,  they 
returned  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  armed  and  equipped,  who  drew  up 
before  the  building.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  entered  the  printing- 
office,  where  they  laid  aside  their  weapons  of  war,  and  took  up  the 
peaceful  implements  of  their  trade.  The  proclamation  was  soon  in 
type,  and  a  few  copies  printed  ;  enough  for  the  general's  immediate 
purpose.  The  proprietor  himself  testified,  in  the  paper  of  the  next 
day,  that  the  troops  effiicted  their  purpose  and  retired,  "  without 
offering  any  offense  in  language  or  behavior,  or  uianifesting  the 
least  desire  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business  of  the  office,  or  to 
injure  or  derange  its  property."  It  would  have  been  better  if  be  oould 
have  refrained  from  other  comment.  But  he  did  not.  He  added: 
^^  As  this  first  step  of  the  commander  of  the  federal  troops  in  pos- 
session of  this  city  is  indicative  of  a  determination,  on  his  part,  to 
subject  us  to  a  supervision  utterly  subversive  of  the  character  of 
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fearless  patriotism  which  the  Tme  Ddta  has  ever  maintained,  we 
wiD  promise  this  much,  and  we  will  perform  it,  namely,  to  suspend 
our  publication,  even  if  our  last  crust  be  sacrificed  by  the  act,  rather 
than  molt  one  feather  of  that  independence  which,  in  presence  of 
every  discouragement  and  danger,  we  have  ever  made  our  honest 
boast.  We  have  no  favors  to  ask ;  we  have  never  asked  or  desired 
any  from  any  party ;  and  Ave  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
fortimes  of  our  adopted  Louisiana." 

General  Butler  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  True  Ddta  until 
farther  orders.  The  proprietors,  however,  yielded  to  the  inevita- 
ble, promised  compliance  with  the  general's  requisitions,  and  ob- 
tained, on  the  next  day,  permission  to  resume  the  publication  of  the 
paper.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  6th  of  May,  that  the  procla- 
mation appeared  in  its  columns.  The  other  newspapers  took  the 
hint,  and  exhibited,  in  their  comments  upon  passing  events,  a  blend- 
ing of  the  politic  with  the  audacious  that  was  ingenious  and  amus- 
ing, but  not  always  ingenious  enough,  as  General  Butler  occasionally 
reminded  them.  Editing  a  secession  newspaper  in  New  Orleans 
daring  the  next  eight  months,  was  an  affair  which  could  be  de- 
scribed as  "  ticklish ;"  rather  more  so,  than  conducting  a  journal  in 
the    Orleans  interest,  under  the  nose  of   Louis  Bonaparte. 

The  second  day  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  was  crowded  with 
events  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  was  resumed  with  the  dawn.  Colonel 
Deming  encamped  his  fine  regiment  in  Lafayette  Square  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall.  Other  regiments  were  posted  in  convenient  locali- 
ties. Troops  were  landed  in  Algiers  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  railroad  terminating  there  was  seized,  with  its  cars 
and  buildings.  General  Phelps  went  up  the  river  several  miles  in 
the  Saxon  to  reconnoiter,  and  select  a  site  for  a  camp  above  the 
city.  Captain  Everett  was  busy  extracting  the  spikes  from  the 
caimon  lying  about  the  Custom-House,  and  preparing  to  mount  some 
of  them  in  it  and  upon  it.  He  cast  an  inquiring  and  interested  eye 
upon  the  eight  hundred  bells — church  bells,  school  bells,  plantation 
bells,  hand  bells,  cow  bells — which  had  been  sent  to  New  Orleans 
upon  General  Beauregard's  requisition ;  some  of  which  now  call  the 
children  of  New  England  to  school ;  others,  factory  girls  to  their 
labor ;  others,  rural  congregations  to  church ;  for  they  were  all  sold 
at  auction,  sent  to  the  North,  and  distributed  over  the  country. 
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The  quartermaster  to  the  expedition  bad  a  world  of  trouble  with 
the  draymen  of  the  city,  whom  he  needed  for  transporting  the  tentB 
and  baggage.  Not  one  of  them  dared,  not  many  of  them  wished, 
to  serve  him.  He  was  obliged  to  compel  their  assistance  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol.  Everything  seized  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  on 
this  day  and  on  all  days,  Avas  either  paid  for  when  taken,  or  a  re- 
ceipt given  therefor  which  was  equivalent  to  gold.  The  behavior 
of  the  troops  was  faultless.  No  resident  of  New  Orleans  was 
harmed  or  insulted.  None  complained  of  harm  or  insult.  A  stran- 
ger would  have  supposed,  from  the  quiet  demeanor  of  the  troops 
and  the  arrogant  air  of  the  people,  that  the  soldiers  were  prisoners 
in  an  enemy's  town,  not  conquerors  in  a  captured  one.  For  the 
most  part,  the  troops  held  no  intcrcoiu^e  whatever  with  the  inhabi* 
tants.  It  was,  indeed,  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  a  resident  of  the 
city  to  speak  to  an  old  friend,  if  that  friend  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States.  Major  Bell  mentions  that  he  met  several  old 
acquaintances  about  the  city,  but  they  either  gave  him  the  cut  di- 
rect, or  else  bestowed  a  hurried,  furtive  salutation,  and  passed  rap- 
idly on.  Another  officer  reports  that  on  accosting  an  acquaintance, 
the  gentleman  said,  in  an  anxious  undertone,  "  Don't  speak  to  me, 
or  I  shall  have  my  head  blown  off." 

A  gentleman  connected  Avith  the  expedition,  but  not  in  uniform,* 
tells  me  that  he  strolled  into  a  market  that  morning,  and  bought  a 
cup  of  coffee,  for  which  he  g^ve  a  gold  dollar,  and  received  in  change 
nineteen  dirty  car-tickets,  part  of  the  established  currency  of  the  city. 

Quarters  were  required  for  the  commanding  general  and  his 
staff.  What  could  they  be  but  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  vacated  five 
days  before  by  (Jeneral  Lovell  ?  Major  Strong,  Colonel  French, 
and  Major  Bell,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Glenn,  formerly  a  resident  of 
New  Orleans,  were  dispatched,  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  the 
])reliminary  arrangements.  Tliey  found  the  building  closed.  Going 
round  to  the  ladies'  entrance  they  gained  admission  to  the  famous 
rotunda — bar-room  and  slavemart,  scene  of  countless  "difficulties" 
and  cliivalric  assassinations.  There  they  met  a  son  of  one  of  the 
])roprietors,  to  whom  they  stated  their  wishes.  lie  replied,  that 
both  the  proprietors  were  absent ;  and  as  to  his  giving  up  the  hotel 
to  General  Butler,  his  head  would  be  shot  off  before  he  could  reach 
the  next  comer  if  he  should  do  it.    He  declared  that  waiters  would 

*  Mr.  Stmuel  F.  Glenn,  afterward  clerk  of  the  proToat-conrl 
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not  dare  to  wait  upon  them,  nor  cooks  to  cook  for  them,  nor  porters 
to  carry  for  them.  Moreover,  there  were  no  provisions  to  be  had 
in  the  market ;  he  did  not  see  what  could  be  got  for  them  beyond 
ai*my  rations.  These  objections  were  offered  by  the  young  gentle- 
man with  the  utmost  politeness  of  manner.  Major  Strong  observed, 
with  equal  suavity,  that  he  need  gif  e  himself  no  concern  with 
regard  to  giving  up  the  hotel.  In  the  name  of  General  Butler,  they 
would  venture  to  take  it.  And  as  to  the  lack  of  provisions,  they 
were  used  to  army  rations,  had  found  them  sufficient,  and  could 
make  them  do  for  an  indefinite  period.  With  regard  to  waiters  and 
cooks,  the  army  of  occupation  were  chiefly  men  of  the  Yankee  per- 
suasion, who  were  accustomed  to  wait  on  themselves,  and  could  do  a 
little  of  everything,  from  cooking  upward.  The  young  gentleman 
had  nothing  farther  to  offer,  and  so  the  St.  Charles  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army.  The  general  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  established  his  office  in  one  of  the  ladies'  parlors. 
Mrs.  Butler  still  remained  on  board  the  Mississippi. 

The  three  officers  and  Mr.  Glenn  next  proceeded  to  the  City 
Hall,  in  search  of  the  mayor.  They  found  that  public  functionary, 
after  some  delay.  They  informed  him,  with  all  possible  courtesy, 
that  General  Butler,  commanding  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  had 
established  his  head-quarters  at  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  where  he 
would  be  happy  to  confer  with  the  mayor  and  council  of  New 
Orleans,  at  two  o'clock  on  that  day.  The  reply  of  the  mayor  was 
to  the  effect,  that  his  place  of  business  was  at  the  City  H.ill,  where 
any  gentleman  who  had  business  with  him  could  see  him  during 
office  hours.  Colonel  French  politely  intimated  that  that  was  not 
an  answer  likely  to  satisfy  the  commanding  general,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  mayor,  on  reflection,  would  not  complicate  a  state 
of  affairs,  already  embarrassing  enough,  by  raising  questions  of  eti- 
quette. General  Butler  was  well  disposed  toward  New  Orleans 
and  its  authorities ;  he  merely  desired  to  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing with  them  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  city.  The 
officers  retired.  The  mayor,  upon  reflection,  concluded  to  wait  upon 
the  general.  At  two  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Soule  and  a 
considerable  party  of  friends,  highly  respectable  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  he  sat  face  to  face  with  General  Butler  in  the  ladies'  parlor  of 
the  St.  Charles. 

The  interview  was  destined  to  be  interrupted  and  abortive.    The 
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seizure  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel  appeared  to  have  rekindled  the  pas- 
Bions  of  the  populace,  who  surrounded  the  building  in  a  dense  mass, 
filling  all  the  open  space  adjacent.  A  cannon  was  posted  at  each 
of  the  comers  of  the  building ;  a  regiment  surroimded  it ;  and  the 
brave  General  Williams  was  in  command.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the 
quiet  demeanor  of  the  troops,  since  the  landing  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  mob,  who  grew  fiercer,  louder 
and  bolder,  as  the  day  wore  on.  The  mayor  and  his  party  had  not 
been  long  in  the  presence  of  General  Butler,  when  an  aide-de-camp 
rushed  in  and  said : 

''  General  Williams  orders  me  to  say,  that  he  fears  he  will  not  be 
able  to  control  the  mob." 

General  Butler,  in  his  serenest  manner,  replied : 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  General  Williams,  and  tell  him,  if  he 
finds  he  can  -  not  control  the  mob,  to  open  upon  them  with  artil- 
lery.*' 

The  mayor  and  his  friends  sprang  to  their  feet  in  consternation. 

"  Don't  do  that,  general !"  exclaimed  the  mayor. 

"  Why  not,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  general.  ''The  mob  must  be 
controlled.     We  can't  have  a  disturbance  in  the  street." 

"  Shall  I  go  out  and  speak  to  the  people  V"  asked  the  mayor. 

"  Anything  you  please,  gentlemen,"  replied  General  Butler.  "I 
only  insist  that  order  be  maintained  in  the  public  streets." 

The  mayor  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  crowd;  and,  as 
fheir  remarks  were  enforced  by  the  rumor  of  General  Butler's  of* 
der,  there  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  storm.  The  crowd  remained, 
however ;  vast,  fierce  and  sullen. 

The  interview  having  been  resumed,  the  mayor  was  proceeding 
to  descant,  in  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  the  South,  upon  General 
Butler's  former  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  southern  states.  The 
South  had  looked  upon  him  as  its  special  fnend  and  champion,  eta 

"  Stop,  sir,''  said  the  general.  "  Let  me  set  you  right  on  that 
point  at  once.  I  was  always  a  friend  of  southern  rights,  but  an 
enemy  of  southern  wrongs." 

The  conversation  was  going  on  in  an  amicable  strain,  when 
another  aid  entered  the  apartment.  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  of  General 
Butler's  staff,  who  requested  a  word  with  the  general. 

This  officer  had  been  sent  to  the  fleet  that  morning  in  search  of 
telegraphic  operators.    On  board  the  Mississippi  (the  man-of>war. 
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not  the  transport  steamer),  he  was  accosted  bj  Judge  Summers, 
who  had  sought  refuge  on  board  the  ship,  as  we  have  before  related. 
The  unhappy  judge,  who  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  city,  requested 
lieutenant  Kinsman  to  take  him  on  shore,  and  give  him  adequate 
protection  against  the  mob,  who,  he  said,  would  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  if  they  should  catch  him  alone.  The  lieutenant,  who  had  left 
the  city  perfectly  quiet,  was  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  danger ; 
but  said  he  could  go  on  shore  with  him  if  he  chose,  and  he  would 
endeavor  to  get  him  safe  to  the  St.  Charles.  On  reaching  the  levee, 
Lieutenant  Kinsman  impressed  a  hack  into  his  service,  and  the  two 
passengers  were  started  for  the  hotel.  Unluckily,  the  ex-recorder 
is  a  man  of  gigantic  stature — six  feet  five,  and  of  corresponding 
magnitude ;  a  man  of  such  pronounced  peculiarity  of  appearance, 
that  even  if  he  had  never  sat  on  the  bench  and  thus  become  familiar 
to  the  eyes  of  scoundrels,  he  must  have  been  known  by  sight  to  all 
who  frequented  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  was  instantly  recog- 
nized. A  crowd  gathered  round  the  carnage,  hooting,  yelling,  curs- 
ing ;  new  hundreds  rushing  in  from  every  street ;  for  all  the  men  in 
the  city  were  idle  and  abroad.  Several  times  the  carriage  came  to 
a  stand;  but  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  pistol  in  hand,  ordered  the  driver 
to  go  on,  and  kept  him  to  his  work,  until  they  reached  the  troops 
guarding  the  hotel,  where  both  succeeded  in  alighting  and  entering 
the  building  unharmed. 

Judge  Summers  was  thoroughly  unnerved,  as  most  men  would 
have  been  in  the  same  circumstances.  A  mob  is  of  all  wild  beasts 
the  most  cowardly,  the  most  easily  managed  by  a  man  that  is  un- 
Bcarable  by  phantoms.  The  mob  that  attacked  the  TVibune  office, 
last  July,  was  scattered  by  the  report  of  one  pistol.  I  saw  it  done. 
Never  have  I  seen  the  square  in  front  of  the  building  so  bare  of 
people  as  it  was  in  ten  seconds  after  that  solitary  pistol  was  fired. 
But  a  mob  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  terrific  thing  to  look  at, 
especially  if  its  vulgar  and  savage  eye  is  ^xe^  upon  yow,  that  can 
be  imagined.  Mr.  Summers  felt  unsafe,  even  in  the  hotel.  "  Give 
me  some  protection,"  said  he  ;  "  they'll  tear  me  all  to  pieces  if 
they  get  in  here  ;"  and  it  looked,  at  the  time,  as  if  the  mob  would 
get  in. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Lieutenant  Kinsman  interrupted  the  general, 
and  asked  a  word  with  him. 

General  Butler  camo  out,  and   heard  the  lieutenant's  report* 
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The  ex-recorder  said  there  was  no  place  in  the  St.  Charles  where 
he  could  be  safe. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  general,  "there's  the  Custom-House  over 
yonder  ;  that  will  hold  you.    You  can  go  there,  if  you  choose." 

"  But  how  can  I  get  there  ?    The  mob  will  tear  me  to  pieces." 

The  general  reflected  a  moment.  Then  said,  assuming  all  the 
"  mnjor-gencral  commanding :" 

'"  We  may  as  well  settle  this  question  now  as  at  any  other  time. 
Lieutenant  Kinsman,  take  this  man  over  to  the  Custom-House. 
Take  what  force  you  require.  If  any  one  molests  or  threatens 
you,  arrest  him.     If  a  rescue  is  attempted,  fire." 

Having  said  this,  he  returned  to  the  conference  with  the  mayor, 
and  Lieutenant  Kinsman  proceeded  to  obey  the  order.  He  con- 
ducted Mr.  Summers  to  a  side  door,  which  he  opened,  and  disclosed 
to  the  view  of  his  charge  a  compact  mass  of  infuriated  men,  held  at 
bay  by  a  company  of  fifty  soldiers. 

"  Don't  attempt  it,"  said  the  judge,  recoiling  from  the  sight. 

"I  must,"  returned  the  lieutenant.  "The  general's  orders  were 
positive.     I  have  no  choice  but  to  obey." 

The  company  of  soldiers  were  soon  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  four 
feet  apart,  two  men  closing  the  front  and  two  the  rear  of  the 
column.  In  the  open  space  were  Lieutenant  Kinsman  and  Mr. 
Summers. 

"  Forward,  march  !"  The  column  started.  The  crowd  recogni- 
zing the  giant  judge,  yelled  and  boiled  around  the  slowly  pushing 
column.  The  active  men  of  the  mob  were  not  those  within  reach 
of  the  soldiers.  The  nearest  men  prudently  held  their  peace  and 
watched  their  chance.  Consequently,  no  arrests  were  made  until 
the  column  had  gone  half  way  to  the  Custom-House.  At  tliat 
point  stood  an  omnibus  with  one  man  in  it,  who  was  urging  on  the 
mob,  by  voice  and  gesture,  with  the  violence  of  frenzy. 

"  Halt !     Bring  out  that  man  !" 

Two  soldiers  sprang  into  the  omnibus,  collared  the  lunatio,  drew 
him  out,  and  placed  him  between  the  lines,  where  he  coatinued  to 
yell  and  gesticulate  in  the  most  frantic  manner. 

"  Stop  your  noise  !"  thundered  the  lieutenant. 

"I  won't,"  said  the  man ;  "my  tongue  is  my  own." 

"  Sergeant ,  lower  your  bayonet.    K  a  sound  comes  out 

of  that  man's  mouth,  run  him  through  I" 
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The  man  was  silent. 

"Forward — ^march!"  The  column  pushed  on  again,  but  very 
slowly.  After  going  some  distance,  the  lieutenant  perceived  that 
one  man,  who  had  been  particularly  vociferous,  was  within  clutch- 
ing distance. 

"  Halt — bring  in  that  man,"  pointing  him  out. 

The  man  was  seized  and  placed  in  the  column.  He  continued  to 
shout,  but  a  lowered  bayonet  brought  him  to  his  senses  also.  The 
column  pushed  on  again,  and  lodged  the  judge  and  the  two  prison- 
ers safely  in  the  impregnable  Custora-House,  the  citadel  of  New 
Orleans.  The  company  marched  back,  in  the  same  order,  through 
a  crowd  "  as  silent  as  a  funeral,"  to  use  the  lieutenant^s  own  lan- 
guage. 

.  This  scene  was  witnessed  from  the  windows  of  the  St.  Charles 
by  General  Butler  and  his  staff,  and  by  the  mayor  and  his  friends, 
the  conference  being  suspended  by  conunon  consent.  The  general 
informs  me,  that  the  firmness  of  Lieutenant  Kinsman  on  this  occa- 
sion, aided  by  the  soldierly  steadiness  of  the  troops,  and  the  perfect 
coolness  of  Uieir  officers,  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  subju- 
gation of  the  mob  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  never  so  rampant  again. 
The  company  was  Captain  Paige's  of  the  Thirty-first  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  reader  perceives  how  it  fared  with  the  conference.  The 
afternoon  wore  away  amid  these  interruptions,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  postpone  farther  conversation  till  the  evening,  when  all 
matters  in  dispute  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  By  that  time 
too,  copies  of  the  Proclamation  would  be  ready  from  the  TVue  Delta 
office.    So  the  mayor  and  his  friends  departed. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  carriage  having  been  with  difficulty 
procured.  General  Butler,  with  a  single  orderly  on  the  box,  drove 
to .  the  levee,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  went  on 
Doard  the  transport  Mississippi.  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  maid  had 
i.*a8sed  an  anxious  day  there,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
city.  "  Get  ready  to  go  on  shore,"  said  the  general.  The  trunks 
were  locked  and  strapped,  and  transferred  to  the  carriage.  Mi"s. 
Butler  and  her  attendant  took  their  places,  the  general  followed 
them,  and  the  party  was  driven  to  the  hotel  without  molestation  or 
outcry. 

There  was  a  cuiious  tearparty  that  evening  in  the  vast  dining- 
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room  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  hundreds  of  people  had  been  wont 
to  consume  luxurious  fare.  At  one  end  of  one  of  the  tables  sat  the 
little  company,  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  room — the  general,  Mrs. 
Butler,  and  two  or  three  members  of  the  staff.  The  fare  was  neither 
sumptuous  nor  abundant,  and  the  solitai-y  waiter  was  not  at  his  ease, 
for  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was  death  by  the  mob  law  of  New 
Orleans.  The  general  entci  tained  the  company  by  reading  choice 
extracts  from  the  anonymous  letters  which  he  had  received  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  "  We'll  get  the  better  of  you  yet,  old  cock-eye," 
remarked  one  of  his  nameless  correspondents.  Another  requested 
him  to  wait  a  month  or  two,  and  see  what  Yellow  Jack  would  do 
for  him.  Another  warned  him  to  look  out  for  poison  in  his  food. 
Loth  the  General  and  Mrs.  Butler  received  many  epistles  of  this 
nature  during  the  lirst  few  weeks,  as  well  as  some  of  a  highly  eulogis- 
tic tenor.  Occasionally  the  general  would  reply  to  one  of  the  abu- 
sive letters  in  the  manner  following : 

"Madamo  :  I  have  received  the  letter  in  wliich  you  remark  upon 
my  conduct  in  New  Orleans,  which  I  regret  does  not  meet  yonr 
ap[)robation.  It  may  interest  yon  to  know  tliat  others  view  it  in 
a  very  dilVerent  light,  and  I,  therefore,  beg  to  inclose  for  yonr 
perusal  a  letter  received  this  day,  in  which  my  administration  is 
commented  upon  in  a  strain  different  from  that  in  which  you  have 
done  nie  the  honor  to  review  it.     I  am,  madame,"  etc. 

As  the  frugal  repast  in  the  St.  Charles  was  drawing  to  a  close,  m 
band  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  building,  in  full  view  of  the 
crowd,  struck  up  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  filling  the  void  im- 
mensity of  the  dining-room  with  a  deafening  noise.  The  band  con- 
thiued  to  play  during  the  evening,  the  crowd  standing  silent  and 
sullen. 

Our  business,  however,  lies  this  evening  in  the  ladies'  parlor.  It 
is  a  spacious,  lofty  and  elegant  apartment.  On  one  side,  in  a  large 
semi-circle,  sat  the  representatives  of  New  Orleans,  the  mayor,  the 
common  council,  other  magnates,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Soule,  spokesman 
and  orator  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Soul6  had  long  been  the  special 
favorite  of  the  Creole  population  ;  popular,  also,  with  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  a  kind  of  pet,  or  ladies'  delight  among  them ;  renowned, 
too,  at  the  bar.  New  Yorkers  may  call  him,  if  they  please,  the 
James  T.  Brady  of  New  Orleans.  In  appearance,  he  is  not  nnlike 
Napoleon  Bonapaite — about  the  stature,  complexion,  and  general 
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style  of  Napoleon ;  only  with  an  eye  of  marvelous  brilliancy,  and 
hair  worn  very  long,  black  as  night.  A  melodious,  fluent,  grace- 
ful, courteous  man,  formed  to  take  captive  the  hearts  of  listening 
men  and  women.  Of  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  too ;  not  too 
tractable  in  the  courts ;  not  one  of  those  who  made  haste  to  sever 
the  ties  that  had  bound  them  to  their  country.  He  appears  to 
have  accepted  secession  as  a  fact  accomplished,  rather  than  helped 
to  make  it  such.  In  conventions  and  elsewhere.  General  Butler 
had  often  met  him  before  to-day,  and  their  intercourse  ha<l  always 
been  amicable. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  also  in  a  semi-circle,  sat 
General  Butler  and  his  staff,  in  full  uniform,  brushed  for  the  oc- 
casion. Readers  are  familiar  with  those  annihilating  caricatures, 
which  are  called  photographs  of  General  Butler.  In  truth,  the 
general  has  an  imj)osing  presence.  Not  tall,  but  of  well-developed 
form,  and  fine,  massive  head ;  not  graceful  in  movement,  but  of 
firm,  solid  aspect ;  sell-possessed ;  not  silver-tongued,  not  fluent,  like 
Mr.  Soule ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  slow  of  speech,  often  hesitates 
and  labors,  can  not  at  once  bring  down  the  sledge-hammer  squarely 
on  the  anvil ;  but  down  it  comes  at  last  with  a  ring  that  is  remem- 
bered. It  is  only  in  the  heat  and  tempest  of  contention,  that  he 
acquires  the  perfect  use  of  his  parts  of  speech.  A  lady  who  may, 
for  anything  I  know,  have  been  peeping  into  the  room  this  even- 
ing from  some  coigne  of  vantage,  compares  the  two  combatants  on 
this  occasion  to  Richard  and  Saladin,  as  described  bv  Scott  in  the 
Talisman;  where  Saladin,  all  alertness  and  grace,  cuts  the  silk 
with  gleaming,  swiftest  cimeter,  and  burly  Richard,  with  pon- 
derous broad-sword,  which  only  he  could  wield,  severs  the  bar  of 
iron. 

General  Butler  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that  the  object 
for  which  he  had  requested  the  attendance  of  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil, was  to  explain  to  them  the  principles  upon  which  he  intended 
to  govern  the  department  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  and  to 
learn  from  them  how  far  they  were  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him. 
He  added  that  he  had  prepared  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  which  expressed  his  intentions ;  and  which  he  would 
now  read.  Aftier  reading  it  he  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  any  re- 
marks from  gentlemen  representing  the  people  of  the  city.  Ho 
then  read  Ae  proclamation  as  follows : 
IS 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  GE^^:RAL  BUTLER. 

''  nE\D-QITARTER8,  DrPARTMEST  OF  THE  GfLF, 

"  New  OiM.EANS,  J/ay  1,  1862. 

"  The  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  environs,  with  all  its  interior  and  ex- 
terior deteiises,  having  surrendered  to  the  combined  naval  and  land  forces 
of  the  United  .*-tates,  and  being  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  tho 
Vnited  States,  who  have  come  to  restore  onler,  maintain  public  tranquillity, 
and  enforce  peace  and  quiet,  under  tlie  laws  and  constitution  of  the  L'nited 
States,  the  major-general  commanding  hereby  proclaims  tho  object  and 
pur[i<>ses  of  tho  government  of  the  United  States  in  thus  taking  possession 
of  Xcw  Orleans  and  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  tho  rules  and  regulations 
by  whicli  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  will  be  for  the  present,  and  during 
the  state  of  war,  enforced  and  maintained,  for  tho  plain  guidanco  of  all 
good  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  others  who  may  have  hereto- 
fore been  in  rebellion  against  their  authority. 

'*  Tbrii'c  before  has  the  city  of  New  Orleans  been  rescued  from  tho  hands 
of  a  foreign  government,  and  still  more  calamitous  domestic  insurrection,* 
bv  the  monev  and  arms  of  the  United  St,ites.  It  has  of  lato  been  under 
the  military  control  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  at  each  time,  in  ihe  judgment 
of  tlie  commanders  of  tlu-  military  forces  liolding  it,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  order  and  maintain  quiet  by  an  administration  of  mar- 
tial law.  Even  during  the  interim  from  its  evacuation  by  the  rebel  soldiers 
and  its  actual  j)ossession"  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  the  civil  au- 
thorities have  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  the  hitervention  of  an  armed 
body  known  as  the  European  Legion,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  commanding  general,  therefore,  will  cause  the  city  to  bo  guarded,  until 
the  restoration  of  the  United  States  authority  and  his  further  orders,  bj 
martial  law. 

''All  persons  in  anns  against  tho  United  States  are  required  to  surrender 
themselves,  with  their  arms,  equipments,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  body 
known  as  the  P^uropean  Legion,  not  being  understood  to  be  in  anns  against 
the  United  States,  but  organized  to  protect  tho  lives  and  property  of  the 
citizens,  are  invited  to  still  co-operate  with  tho  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  that  end,  and,  so  acting,  will  not  bo  included  in  the  terms  of  this  order* 
but  will  report  to  these  head-quarters. 

"All  ensigns,  tlags,  devices,  tending  to  uphold  any  authority  whatever, 
save  the  tlags  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  foreign  consulates,  must 
not  bo  exhibited,  but  suppressed.     The  American  ensign,  the  emblem  of 

*  1-1.  l>y  pnr.lu^o  in  1S03.    2(U  hy  General  Wilkin«oii  In  1S07,  whibn  tho  city  wm  MppOMd  t» 
he  tur.-itUMi^I  t>y  Aaidu  l>urr.    3(1,  by  G^iu-nU  Ja<*ks<>n  in  1314. 
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theUmtrffi  ^^.kates,  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect 
DyaDjww^^,  is,  under  pain  of  severe  pnnishment. 

"Allpw  ^*>ns  well  disposed  towards  the  povcrnmentof  the  United  States, 
vkaahallR*^-  jnew  the  oath  of  allegiance,  will  receive  a  safeguard  of  protoc- 
tioQtotltt  n-D^  persons  and  property  from  the  army  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
tbeTwlatiot^  |  of  such  safeguard  will  be  punishable  with  death.  All  persons 
itill  hddJBg  *  allejrianco  to  the  Confederate  State?,  will  be  deemed  rebels 
igiuiistthej^jjestt^^®"""^^^  of  the  United  Stiites,  and  regarded  and  tix'ated  as 
eHoueithm  j  wil^^-  ^^^^  foreigners,  not  naturalized  and  claiming  allegiance  to 
^^  wpedr  y^  governments,  and  not  having  made  oath  of  nlk-giance  to 

^SOTWaue'  .         ?t  of  the  C'onfederato  Stiites,  will  be  protected  in  their  per- 
Boosud  jjfcp^^^  ^erty,  as  heretofore,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stntes.  All\ 
pentffljii.  ".^i6*may  have  heretofore  given  adherence  to  the  snjiposed  govern- 
r„-dient  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  been  in  their  service,  who  siiall  lay  \ 
down  or  deliver  up  their  arms,  return  to  peaceful  occupations,  and  preserve  J 
quiet  and  order,  holding  no  farther  correspondence  nor  giving  aid  and  cqjm^ 
fort  to  enemies  of  the  United  States,  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  per- 
sons or  property,  except  so  far  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
OS  the  exigencies  of  the  i)ublio  service  may  render  necessary. 

**  Keepers  of  all  public  property,  whether  state,  national,  or  confederate, 
such  as  collections  of  art,  libraries  and  museums,  as  well  as  all  public  build- 
ings, all  munitions  of  war  and  armed  vessels,  will  at  once  make  full  returns 
thereof  to  these  head-quarters.  All  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  will  report  to  tliese  head-quarters  their  kind  and  places  of  business. 
All  the  rights  of  property,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be  held  inviolate,  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  All  the  inhabitants  are  enjoined  to 
pursue  their  usual  avocations.  All  shops  and  j)laces  of  amusement  are  to 
be  kept  open  in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  services  are  to  be  held  in  the 
churches  and  religious  houses,  as  in  times  of  profound  peace. 

"Keepers  of  all  public  liouses  and  drinking  saloons  are  to  report  their 
names  and  numbers  to  the  office  of  the  provost-marshal,  and  they  will  then 
receive  a  license,  and  be  held  responsible  for  all  disorders  and  disturbances 
arising  in  their  respective  places. 

"Sufficient  force  will  be  ke])t  in  the  city  to  preserve  order  and  maintain 
the  laws.  The  killing  of  American  soldiers  by  any  disorderly  ])orson  or 
mob,  is  simply  assassination  and  murder,  and  not  war,  and  will  bo  so  re- 
garded and  punished.  The  owner  of  any  house  in  whicrh  such  murder  sliall 
be  committed  will  be  held  responsible  therefor,  and  the  house  be  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  military  authority.  All  disorders,  disturbances  of  tlie 
peace,  and  crimes  of  an  aggravated  nature,  interfering  with  the  forces  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  will  be  referred  to  a  military  court  for  trial  and 
punishment.  Other  misdemeanors  will  bo  subject  to  the  municipal  author- 
ity, if  it  desires  to  act. 
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"  Civil  oanses  between  partv  and  party  will  be  referred  to  #  ^^  ^ 

tribunal*^. 

"  The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  save  those  imposed  by  the  ♦  hmoft 

United  States,  are  suppressed,  except  those  for  keeping  in  repai.  rgad&ii 

inj?  the  streets,  and  lor  sanitary  purposes.     These  are  to  bo  colic         ^^jctedmtlu 
usual  manner.  .'  l°^3- 

"  The  circulation  of  Confederate  bonds,  evidences  of  debt  (ef*****  ^^^^wtotaotn 
in  the  similitude  of  bank-notes)  issued  by  the  Confederate  Stat'*^"*^  ft^orn^ 
or  any  trade  in  the  same,  is  forbidden.     It  has  been  repres'      ^^^^^jtjjtotiie 


in  the  form  of  bank-notes,  in  a  great  measure,  are  the  only  s-  .  jlidttwfi* 
money  which  the  people  have  beA}n  allowed  to  have,  and  that*^  *^  ueil&W* 
would  ensue  anion jj^  the  poorer  classes  if  the  circulation  o7^j.  '^*^^^^f«A  irts 
should  be  sn])prcssed.  Such  circulation,  therefore,  will  be  permittedwh^^ 
lon^  as  any  one  will  be  inconsiderate  enough  to  receive  them,  until  farther 
orders. 

**No  publication  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  liand-bills,  giving  accounts 
of  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  within  this  depart- 
ment, reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  United  States,  intended  in  any  way 
to  influence  the  public  mind  against  the  United  States,  will  be  permitted, 
Hnd  all  articles  on  war  new.«*,  editorial  comments,  or  correspondence  making 
comments  upon  the  movements  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
Bubmittetl  to  the  examination  of  an  officer,  who  will  be  detailed  for  that 
purpose  from  these  head-quarters,  'i'he  transmission  of  all  communications 
by  telegraph  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  detailed  from  these  head- 
quarters. 

"  The  armies  of  the  United  States  came  hero  not  to  destroy,  but  to  re- 
store order  out  of  chaos,  to  uphold  the  government  and  the  laws  in  the 
place  of  the  *  passage'  of  men.  To  tliis  end,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  all 
well  disposed  are  invited,  to  have  every  species  of  disorder  (juelled. 

"  If  any  soldier  of  the  United  States  should  so  far  forget  his  duty  or  his  Hag 
as  to  commit  outrage  upon  any  person  or  property,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral requests  his  name  to  be  instantly  reported  to  the  provost  guard,  so  that 
he  may  be  punished  and  his  wrongful  act  redressed.  The  municipal  au- 
thority, so  far  as  the  police  of  the  city  and  environs  are  concerned,  is  to  ex- 
tend as  before  indicated,  until  suspended. 

*•  All  assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets,  either  by  day  or  night,  tend 
to  disaster,  and  are  forbidden.  The  various  companies  composing  the  Fire 
Department  of  New  Orleans  will  be  pennitted  to  retain  their  organizations, 
and  are  to  report  to  the  provost -marshal,  so  that  they  may  bo  known,  and 
not  interfered  witli  in  their  duties. 

"  And,  finally,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  without  farther  enumeration, 
that  all  the  requirements  of  martial  law  will  be  imposed  so  long  as,  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  United  States  authorities,  it  may  be  necessary ;  and  while  it 
is  desired  by  these  authorities  to  exercise  this  government  mildly,  and  after 
the  usages  of  the  past,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  will  not  be  rigor- 
ously and  firmly  administered  as  the  occasion  calls  for  it." 

"  By  command  of  Major-Geneeal  Butlkb. 

«*Geo.  B.  Steong,  a,  a,  0,,  Chief  of  Staff y 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole,"  said  General  Butler,  "is 
this:  I  wish  to  leave  the  municipal  authority  in  the  full  exercise 
of  its  accustomed  functions.  I  do  not  desii'c  to  interfere  with  the 
collection  of  taxes,  the  government  of  the  police,  the  lighting  and 
cleaning  of  the  streets,  the  sanitary  hiws,  or  the  administration  of 
justice.  I  desire  only  to  govern  the  military  forces  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  take  cognizance  only  of  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  them.  Representing  here  the  United  States,  it  is  my  wish 
to  confine  myself  solely  to  the  business  of  .sustaining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  against  its  enemies." 

Mr.  Soule  replied.  He  said,  that  his  first  concern  was  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city,  which,  he  felt  sure,  could  not  be  maintained 
so  long  as  the  federal  troops  remained  within  its  limits.  He 
therefore  urged  and  implored  General  Butler  to  remove  the  troops 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  hourly  sight  of  them  Avould 
not  irritate  a  sensitive  and  high  spirited  people.  "  I  know  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  so  well,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  sure  your  soldiers 
can  have  no  peace  while  they  remain  in  our  midst."  The  Proclama- 
tion, he  added,  would  give  great  offense.  The  people  would  never 
Bubmit.  They  were  not  conquered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
have as  a  conquered  people.  "  Withdraw  your  troops,  general,  and 
leave  the  city  government  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  If  the  troops 
remain,  there  will  certainly  be  trouble." 

This  absurd  line  of  remark — absurd  as  a  reply  to  the  general's 
proposals — ^fired  the  commander  of  the  department  of  the  gulf.  He 
spoke,  however,  in  a  measured  though  decisive  manner. 

"  1  did  not  expect,"  said  he,  "to  hear  from  Mr.  Soule  a  threat 
on  this  occasion.  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  hear  threats  from 
southern  gentlemen  in  political  conventions ;  but  let  me  assure  gen- 
tlemen present,  that  the  time  for  tactics  of  that  nature  has  passed 
never  to  return.  New  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.  If  not,  why 
are  we  here?  How  did  we  get  here?  Have  you  opened  your 
arms  and  bid  ns   welcome?     Are  we  here  by  your  consent? 
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Would  you  or  would  you  not,  expel  us  if  you  could?  New  Orleans 
has  been  conquered  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  laws  of  all  nations,  lies  subject  to  the  will  of  the  conquerors. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  proposed  to  leave  the  municipal  government 
to  the  free  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  and  I  am  answered  by  a 
threat." 

Mr.  Soulc  disclaimed  the  intention  to  threaten  the  troops.  He 
had  desired  merely  to  state  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  their  remaining. 

"  Gladly,"  continued  Genernl  Butler,  "  will  I  take  every  man  of 
the  army  out  of  New  Orleans  the  very  day,  the  very  hour  it  is 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  city  government  can  protect  me  from 
insult  or  danger,  if  I  cho«^se  to  ride  alone  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  or  accompanied  by  one  gentleman  of  my  staff.  Your 
inability  to  govern  the. insulting,  irreligious,  unwashed  mob  in  your 
midst  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  insults  of  your  rowdies  toward 
mv  officers  and  men  this  verv  afternoon,  and  by  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral  Lovell  was  obliged  to  proclaim  martial  law  while  his  army  oo- 
eupied  your  city,  to  protect  the  law  abiding  citizens  from  the  row- 
dies. I  do  not  proclaim  martial  law  against  the  respectable  citizens 
of  this  place,  but  against  the  same  class  that  obliged  General  Wil- 
kinson, General  Jackson,  and  General  Lovell  to  declare  it.  I  have 
means  of  knowing  more  about  your  city  than  you  think,  and  I 
am  aware  that  at  this  hour  there  is  an  organiziition  here  established 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  my  men  by  detail ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  if  a  shot  is  fired  from  any  house,  that  house  will  never  again 
cover  a  mortal's  head ;  and  if  I  can  discover  the  j)erpetrator  of  the 
deed,  the  place  that  now  knows  him  shall  know  him  no  more  for 
ever.  I  have  the  power  to  suppress  tliis  unruly  element  in  your 
midst,  and  I  mean  so  to  use  it,  that  in  a  very  short  period,  I  shall 
be  able  to  ride  through  the  entire  city,  free  from  insult  and  danger, 
or  else  this  metroj)olis  of  the  South  shall  be  a  desert,  from  the  Plains 
of  Clialmette  to  the  outskirts  of  CarroUton." 

3Ir.  Soul(',  in  reply,  delivered  an  oration,  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  which  were  admired  by  all  who  heard  it.  I  regret  that  we  have 
no  report  of  his  speech.  It  was,  in  part,  a  defense  an<l  eulogy  of 
New  Orleans,  and,  in  part,  a  secession  speech  of  the  usual  tenor, 
illumined  by  the  rhetoric  of  an  accomplished  speaker.  He  said  that 
New  Orleans  contained  a  sni:>ller  proportion  of  the  mob  element 
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than  any  other  city  of  equal  size,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  by  General  Lovell  was  aimed,  not  at  the  mob,  but  at  the 
Union  men  and  '*  traitors''  in  their  midst. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  a  topic  of  immense  moment  to 
the  people  of  the  city,  the  supply  of  provisions.  The  general  said 
he  had  determined  to  issue  permits  to  dealers  and  others,  which 
should  protect  them  in  bringing  in  provisions  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance beyond  his  lines.  The  awful  situation  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
should  have  his  immediate  attention ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  Con- 
federate currency  in  their  hands  should  be  allowed  to  circulate, 
since  many  of  them  had  nothing  else  of  the  nature  of  money. 

After  much  farther  discussion,  the  general  being  immovable,  the 
mayor  announced,  that  the  functions  of  the  city  government  would 
be  at  once  suspended,  and  the  general  could  do  with  the  city  as 
seemed  to  him  good. 

A  member  of  the  council  promptly  interposed,  saying,  that  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  should  not  be  disposed  of  until  it  had 
been  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  common  council.  The 
mayor  assented.  General  Butler  offered  no  objection.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  council  should  confer  upon,  the  subject  the 
next  morning,  and  make  known  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
the  general  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  gentlemen  then  Avith- 
drew :  the  crowd  in  the  streets  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  city 
enjoyed  a  tranquil  night. 

The  next  morning,  the  Proclamation  was  published ;  i,  c,  hand- 
bills, containing  it,  were  freely  given  to  all  who  would  take  one. 
Two  important  appointments  were  also  announced  :  Major  Joseph 
W.  Bell,  to  be  provost-judge,  and  Colonel  Jonas  II.  French,  to  bo 
provost-marshal.  Colonel  French  notified  the  people,  by  hand-bill, 
that  he  "  assumed  the  position  of  provost-marshal,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  Proclamation  of  tlie 
general  commanding  within  this  department,  as  were  not  left  to 
municipal  action.  *  *  *  Particularly  does  he  call  attention  to 
the  prohibition  against  assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets ;  ihe 
sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers ;  the  necessity  for  a  license  on  the  part  of 
keepers  of  public  houses,  coffee-houses,  and  drinking  saloons ;  to 
the  posting  of  placards  about  the  streets,  giving  information  con- 
cerning the  action  or  movements  of  rebel  troops,  and  the  publish- 
ing in  the  newspapers  of  notices  or  resolutions  laudatory  of  the 
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eneiiiics  of  tLe  United  States.  "  The  soldiers  of  this  command  are 
subject,  upon  the  part  of  some  low-minded  persons,  to  insult.  This 
must  stop.  Kcpetition  will  lead  to  instant  arrest  and  punishment. 
In  the  perfonnance  of  his  duties  the  undersigned  will,  in  no  de- 
gree, trench  upon  the  regularly  established  police  of  the  city,  but 
will  confine  himself  simply  to  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  were 
to  be  assumed  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  in  such  action,  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the  ready  co-operation 
of  all  who  hove  the  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart." 

At  noon,  tlie  foreign  consuls  waited  upon  General  Butler,  ac- 
companied by  General  Juge,  commanding  the  European  Brigade. 
ITie  interview  was  in  the  highest  degree  amicable  and  courteous. 
General  Butler  explained  to  the  consids  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  related  the  leading  points  of  his  pro- 
posal to  the  m:iyor  and  council,  whose  reply  he  was  then  awaiting. 
Jle  also  assured  the  consuls,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part,  to  liicilitate  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  His  most 
earnest  desire,  he  said,  was  to  confine  his  attention  to  his  military 
duty,  and  leave  all  public  functionarjes,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the 
unrestrained  discharge  of  their  vocations.  He  warmly  thanked 
General  Juge  for  his  eminent  sei'vices  during  the  last  week,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  had  disbanded  his  men,  hoped  he  would  re- 
organize them,  and  aid  him  in  maintaining  order.  The  gentlemen 
retired,  apparently  well  pleased  with  what  they  had  heard.  They 
all  shook  hands  with  the  general  at  parting. 

A  delegation  from  the  common  council  next  appeared,  who  in- 
formed the  general  that  his  proposal  of  the  evening  before  was 
accepted.  The  city  government  should  go  on  as  usual ;  but  they 
requested  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  City  Hall,  that  the  authorities  might  not  seem  to  be  acting  un- 
der military  dictation.  This  request  was  granted :  the  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

The  general  went  farther.  He  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
under  General  Phelps  to  Carrollton,  where  a  permanent  camp  was 
formed.  A  brigade  under  General  Williams  soon  went  up  the 
river  with  Captain  Farragut,  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  Baton 
Rouge.  Other  troops  were  posted  in  the  various  forts  upon  the 
lakes  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Others  were  at  Algiers.  The 
camps  in  the  squares  of  the  city  were  broken  up.    When  all  the 
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troops  were  posted,  tliere  remained  in  the  city,  during  the  first  few 
weeks,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men :  and  these  men  lodged  in  the 
Custom-IIouse,  and  served  merely  as  a  provost-guard.  Mr.  Soule, 
therefore,  had  his  desire,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  general  was  fully 
resolved  to  omit  no  fair  means  of  conciliating  the  people,  and  win- 
ning them  back  to  their  allegiance. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  third  day,  tlie  city  was  tranquil,  and  there 
seemed  a  prospect  of  the  two  sets  of  authorities  going  on  peacefully 
together,  each  keeping  to  its  own  department ;  General  Butler  gov- 
erning the  army,  and  extending  the  area  of  conquest ;  the  mayor 
and  council  ruling  the  city,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  General  Juge  and 
his  brignde.  This  was  the  theory  upon  which  General  Butler  began 
Lis  memorable  administration.  This  was  the  offer  which  he  sin- 
cerely made  to  the  people  and  government  of  the  city.  We  shall 
discover,  in  time,  whose  fault  it  was  that  the  theory  proved  so  sig- 
nally untenable. 

The  comments  of  the  press  of  New  Orleans  upon  the  nejv  order 
of  things,  were  far  more  favorable  to  General  Butler  than  could 
have  been  expected.  The  Ti^ne  Delta  frankly  admitted  the  truth  of 
that  part  of  the  Proclamation  which  gave  to  the  European  Brigade 
the  credit  of  having  preserved  the  city.  "  For  seven  years  past,-' 
said  the  True  Delta^  of  May  6th,  "  the  world  knows  that  this  city, 
in  all  its  departments — judicial,  legislative  and  executive — hafj  been 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  most  godless,  brutal,  ignorant  and 
ruthless  ruffianism  the  world  has  ever  heard  of  since  the  days  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator.  By  means  of  a  secret  organization 
emanating  from  that  fecimd  source  of  every  political  infamy.  New 
England,  and  named  Know  Nothingism  or  '  Sammyism' — from  the 
boasted  exclusive  devotion  of  the  fratemity  to  the  United  States — 
our  city,  from  being  the  abode  of  decency,  of  liberality,  generosity 
and  justice,  has  become  a  perfect  hell ;  the  temples  of  justice  are 
sanctuaries  for  crime ;  the  ministers  of  the  laws,  the  nominees  of 
blood-stained,  vulgar,  ribald  caballers;  licensed  murderers  shed 
innocent  blood  on  the  most  public  thoroughfares  with  impmiity ; 
witnesses  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  either  spirited  away, 
bought  off,  or  intimidated  from  testifying ;  perjured  associates  are 
retained  to  prove  alibis,  and  ready  bail  is  always  procurable  for  the 
immediate  use  of  those  whom  it  is  not  immediately  prudent  to  en- 
large otherwise.  The  electoral  system  is  a  farce  and  a  firaud ;  the 
13* 
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knifo,  the  sliinpr-shot,  the  brass  knuckles  determining,  while  the 
shiun  is  being  enacted,  wlio  shall  occupy  and  administer  the  offices 
of  the  municipality  and  the  commonwealth.  Can  our  condition 
then  surprise  any  man  ?  Is  it,  either,  a  fair  ground  for  reproach  to 
the  well-disposed,  kind-hearted  and  intelligent  fixed  population  of 
New  Orleans,  that  institutions  and  offices  designed  for  the  safety  of 
their  persons,  the  security  of  their  property,  and  maintenance  of 
their  fair  repute  and  unsullied  honor,  should  by  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, in  possession  by  force  and  fraud  of  the  electoral  machinery, 
be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  uses  and  made  engines  of  the  most 
insupportable  oppression  ?  We  accept  the  reproach  in  the  Proc- 
lamation, as  every  Louisianian  alive  to  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of 
his  state  and  chief  city  must  accept  it,  with  bowed  heads  and  brows 
abashed." 

The  Bee  of  May  8th  said :  "  The  mayor  and  municipal  authorities 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  power  and  privileges  in  every- 
thing unconnected  with  military  affairs.  The  federal  soldiers  do 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  private  property  of  the  citizens,  and 
have  done  nothing  that  we  are  aware  of  to  provoke  difficulty.  The 
usual  nightly  reports  of  arrests  for  vagrancy,  assaults,  wounding 
and  killing  have  unquestionably  been  diminished.  The  city  is  us 
tranquil  and  peaceable  as  in  the  most  quiet  times." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

FEEDING   AND   EMPLOYING   TUE    POOR. 

New  Orleans  was  in  danger  of  starving.  It  contained  a  popu- 
lation of,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  for  whom  there 
was  in  the  city  about  thirty  days'  supply  of  provisions,  held  at  prices 
beyond  the  means  of  all  but  the  rich.  A  barrel  of  flour  could  not 
be  bought  for  sixty  dollars ;  the  markets  were  empty,  the  provision 
stores  closed.  The  trade  with  Mobile,  which  bad  formerly  whitened . 
the  lakes  and  the  sound  with  sails,  was  cut  off.  The  Texas  drovers 
had  ceased  to  bring  in  cattle,  and  no  steamboats  from  the  Red 
River  country  were  running.    The  lake  coasts  were  desolate  and 
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half  deserted,  because  the  trade  with  New  Orleans  had  ceased,  and 
because  the  locusts  of  secession  had  devoured  their  suljstance. 

New  Orleans  was  thus  a  starving  city  in  the  midst  of  an  impov- 
erished country.  The  river  planters,  who  had  been  wont  to  send 
marketing  to  the  city,  now  feared  to  trust  their  sloops,  their  pro- 
duce and  their  slaves,  within  the  lines  of  an  anny  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  believe  was  bent  on  plunder  only.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  of  New  Orleans  were  away  with  the  Confeder- 
ate armies,  at  Shiloh,  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  having  left  wives 
and  children,  mistresses  and  their  offspring,  to  the  public  charge. 
The  city  taxes  were  a  million  dollars  in  arrears ;  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment, il  was  soon  discovered,  was  expending  its  energies  and 
its  ingenuity  upon  a  business  more  congenial  than  that  of  providing 
for  the  poor,  namely,  that  of  frustrating  and  exasperating  the  com- 
mander of  the  Union  army.  In  a  word,  fifty  thousand  human  be- 
ings in  New  Orleans  saw  before  them  a  prospect,  not  of  want,  not 
of  a  long  struggle  with  adversity,  but  of  starvation ;  and  that  imme- 
diate— to-morrow  or  the  next  day ;  and  General  Butler,  wielding 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  alone  could  save 
them. 

To  this  task  he  addressed  himself;  it  necessarily  had  the  prece- 
dence of  all  other  work  during  the  first  few  days.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  this  topic  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  show  in  one  view 
all  that  General  Butler  did  for  the  poor  of  New  Orleans,  the  reader 
will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  commanding  general  was  by  no 
means  able  to  confine  his  attention  to  it.  He  had  everything  to  do 
at  once.  The  business  of  the  city  was  dead ;  he  strove  to  revive 
it.  Confidence  in  the  honest  intentions  of  the  Union  authorities 
did  not  exist ;  he  endeavored  to  call  it  into  being.  The  currency 
was  deranged ;  it  was  his  duty  to  rectify  it.  The  secessionists  were 
audaciously  diligent ;  he  had  to  circmnvent  and  repress  them.  The 
yellow  fever  season  was  at  hand ;  he  was  resolved  to  ward  it  ofi^. 
The  city  government  was  obstructive  and  hostile ;  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  frustrate  their  endeavors.  Thfc  negro  problem  loomed  up, 
vast  and  portentous ;  he  had  to  act  upon  it  without  delay.  The  banks 
were  in  disorder ;  their  affairs  demanded  his  attention.  The  consu- 
lates were  so  many  centers  of  hostile  operations  ;  he  had  to  pene- 
trate their  mysteries.  His  army  was  considerable,  his  field  of  op- 
eration immense ;  he  could  not  neglect  the  chief  business  of  hia 
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mission.  All  these  affairs  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and  had 
it.  But  though  ji  thousand  events  may  occur  simultaneously,  it  is 
not  conveniout  to  relate  them  simultaneously.  We  shall  have 
sometimes  to  disregard  the  order  of  time,  and  pursue  one  subject 
or  class  of  subjects  to  the  end. 

:  General  Butlers  first  measures  for  the  supply  of  the  city  were 
taken  u])on  the  suggestion  of  the  city  magnates.  The  following 
orders  wore  promulgated  on  the  third  day  of  the  occupation  of  the 
city : 

I. 

"  The  coiiimandiug  general  of  this  department  has  been  informed  that 
there  is  now  at  Mobile  a  stock  of  llour  jmrchased  by  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans for  the  subsistence  of  its  citizens.  The  suffering  condition  of  the 
po<»r  of  this  city,  for  the  want  of  this  flour,  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  tlioso 
ha^lTip  authority  on  either  side.  For  the  purpose  of  the  safe  transmission 
of  this  tiour  to  this  city,  the  comnmnding  general  orders  and  directs  that  a 
safe  conduct  be  afforded  to  a  steamboat,  to  be  laden  with  the  same  to  this 
place.  This  safe  conduct  shall  extend  to  the  entire  protection  of  the  boat 
in  coming,  reasonable  delay  to  discliarge,  and  return  to  Mobile. 

**Tho  boat  will  take  no  passengers,  save  the  owners  and  keepers  of  the 
flour,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  strict  ins])ection  of  the  harbor-master  do- 
tailed  from  these  head-quarters,  to  whom  its  master  will  report  its  arrival. 
The  faith  of  the  city  is  pled;:cd  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  order  on  the  j)art  of  the  agent  of  the  city  authorities,  who 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  each  way  with  the  boat,  giving  no  intelligence  or 
aid  to  the  Confederates." 

II. 

*'  The  president,  directort>,  &c.,  of  the  Opelousas  railroad  are  authorized 
and  required  to  run  tlieir  cars  over  their  road  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  all  materials  for.  ]>rovisions,  marketing,  and 
BuppUes  of  food  which  may  be  offered  in  oider  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
city.  No  i)assengers  other  than  those  having  the  care  of  such  snpplies,  as 
owners  and  keepers,  are  to  be  i)ermitted  to  come  into  the  city,  and  none 
other  are  to  leave  the  city.  All  other  supplies  are  prohibited  transport 
over  the  road  either  way,  except  cotton  and  sugar,  which  may  be  safely 
brought  over  the  road,  and  will  be  purchased  at  their  fair  market  value  by 
the  United  States  in  specie.  The  transmission  of  live  stock  is  especially 
ei\joined.  An  agent  of  the  city  .crovernment  will  bo  allowed  to  pass  over 
the  road  either  way,  stopping  at  all  points,  on  the  faith  of  a  pledge  of  i>nch 
government  that  ho  transmits  no  intelligence  and  affords  no  aid  to  the  Oon* 
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federates.  The  officer  coiumandiDg  the  post  liaving  the  terminTis  of  snch 
road  within  his  pickets,  will  cause  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  cars  and 
boats  for  the  purpose  of  farthering  this  order,  and  will  offer  no  farther 
idndrance  so  long  as  this  order  is  in  good  faith  complied  with.'' 

III. 

"  The  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  has  been  in- 
formed that  live  stock,  flour,  and  provisions,  purchased  for  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  are  now  at  the  junction  of  the 
Red  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  suffering  condition  of  the  poor  of  the  city, 
for  want  of  these  supplies,  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  those  having  author- 
ity on  either  side.  For  tlie  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  safe  transmission  of 
these  supplies  to  the  city,  the  commanding  general  orders  and  direct^)  that 
a  safe  conduct  be  afforded  for  two  steamers,  to  be  laden  with  provisions, 
cattle,  and  supplies  of  food,  either  alive  or  slaughtered,  each  day,  if  so  many 
choose  to  come.  This  safe  conduct  shall  extend  to  their  entire  protection 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  tlioir  coming,  reasonable  delay 
for  discharge,  not  exceeding  six  days,  unless  in  case  of  accident  to  their 
machinery,  and  in  returning  to  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  Missis* 
sippi  rivers. 

**  And  safe  conduct  is  farther  granted  to  boats,  laden  as  before  stated, 
with  provisions  for  New  Orleans  from  any  point  above  the  junction  of  such 
rivers,  if  at  any  time  during  which  these  supplies  are  needed  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  should  be  at  or  above  such  junction. 

**  These  boats  will  take  no  passengers  save  the  owners  or  keepers  of  the 
freight  aforesaid,  and  will  be  subject  to  strict  inspection  by  the  harbor- 
master detailed  from  these  head-quarters,  to  whom  they  will  report  their 
arrivaL 

•*The  faith  of  the  city  is  pledged  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  order  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  city  authorities,  who 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  with  the  boats  either  way,  he  giving  no  intelligence 
or  aid  to  the  Confederates.'' 

For  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor,  General  Butler  gave  from 
his  own  resources  a  thousand  dollars,  half  in  money,  half  in  pro* 
visions.  His  brother,  Colonel  A.  J.  Butler,  who  found  himself,  by 
the  action  of  the  senate,  without  employment  in  New  Orleans, 
and  having  both  capital  and  credit  at  command,  embarked  iu  the 
business  of  bringing  cattle  from  Texas,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  city  and  his  own  considerable  profit.  The  quartermaster's 
chest  being  emj.-ty,  General  Butler  placed  all  the  money  of  his  own, 
which  he  could  raise,  at  his  disposal.    Provbions  soon  began  to 
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arrivf,  but  not  in  the  requisite  quantities.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
flour  ijad  fallen  to  twenty-four  dollars  a  barrel ;  but  nearly  nine- 
teen hundred  families  were  daily  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and 
thousands  more  barely  contrived  to  subsist. 

It  immediately  appeared  that  every  one  of  the  passes  and  per- 
mits issued  by  the  general,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  just 
given,  was  abused,  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  secession.  It  waa 
discovered  that  provisions  were  secretly  sent  out  of  the  city 
to  feed  General  Lovell's  troops.  It  was  ascertained  that  Charles 
Heidsieck,  one  of  the  champagne  Heidsiecks,  had  come  from  Mo- 
bile in  the  provision  steand)oat,  disguised  as  a  bar-keeper,  and  con- 
veyed letters  to  and  from  that  city;  an  offense  which  consigned 
him  speedily  to  Fort  Jackson.  N(rt*  did  the  city  government  stir 
in  the  business  of  providing  for  the  poor ;  not  a  dollar  was  voted, 
not  a  relieving  act  was  passed.  The  city  was  reeking,  too,  with 
the  accumulated  filth  of  many  weeks,  the  removal  of  wliich  would 
have  aftbrdeJ  employment  to  many  hungry  men ;  but  it  was  suf- 
fered to  ri'main,  inviting  the  yellow  fever. 

General  Hutler,  on  the  0th  of  May,  reminded  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  compact  between  himself  antl  tlie  city  authorities 
made  five  days  before.  '*  I  desire,"  said  he,  "  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  streets.  Having  assumed, 
by  the  choice  of  your  lellow-citizens  and  the  permission  of  the 
United  States  authorities,  the  care  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
this  behalf,  that  trust  must  be  faithfully  administered.  Resolu- 
tions and  inaction  will  not  do.  Active,  energetic  measures,  fully 
and  promptly  executed,  are  imperatively  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion.  The  present  suspension  of  labor  fur- 
nishes amjjle  supplies  of  hungry  men,  who  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed to  thiajiud:'  A  tithe  of  the  labor  and  effort  spent  upon  the 
streets  and  public  scpiares,  which  was  uselessly  and  inanely  wasted 
upon  idle  fortifications,  like  that  about  the  United  States  Mint,  will 
place  the  city  in  a  condition  to  insure  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
will  not  do  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  yourselves  to  the  street^ 
commissioners,  from  thence  to  the  contractor,  and  thence  to  tho 
sub-contractors,  and  through  all  the  grades  of  civic  idleness  and 
neglect  of  duty.  Three  days  since  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Mayor  to  this  subject^  and  nothing  has  been  done.*' 

The  mayor  boldly  replied  that  three  hundred  extra  mcri  had  been 
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set  to  work  upon  the  streets.  No  such  force  could  be  discovered 
by  the  optics  of  Union  officers.  Steps  may  have  been  taken  toward 
the  employment  of  men,  and  even  "extra  men,"  in  cleaning  the  city; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  up  to  the  ninth  of  May,  no  street-cleaiiers 
were  actually  at  work.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  the 
need  of  purification  was  manifest  and  pressing. 

On  the  same  day.  General  Butler  issued  one  of  his  startling  gen- 
eral orders,  the  terms  and  tone  of  which  were  doubtless  influenced 
by  the  mayor's  audacious  reply,  as  well  as  by  the  abuse  of  the 
passes  which  admitted  food  to  a  starving  city. 

"New  Orleans,  May  9,  186:?. 

"  The  deplorable  state  of  destitution  and  hunger  of  the  meclianics  and 
working  cla8ses  of  this  city  has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

"  He  has  yielded  to  every  suggestion  made  by  the  city  government,  and 
ordered  every  method  of  furnishing  food  to  the  people  of  Now  Orleans  that 
government  desired.  No  relief  by  those  officials  has  yet  been  afforded. 
This  hunger  does  not  pinch  the  wealthy  and  influential,  the  leaders  of  tlie 
rebellion,  who  have  gotten  up  this  war,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  prose- 
cute it,  without  regard  to  the  starving  poor,  the  workingman,  his  wife  and 
child.  Unmindful  of  their  suflfering  fellow-citizens  at  home,  they  have 
caused  or  suffered  provisions  to  be  carried  out  of  the  city  for  Confederate 
service  since  the  occupation  by  the  United  States  forces. 

"Lafayette  Square,  their  home  of  affluence,  was  made  the  dep6t  of  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  for  the  rebel  armies,  and  not  of  provisions  for  their 
poor  neighbors.  Striking  hands  with  the  vile,  the  gambler,  the  idler,  and 
the  ruffian,  they  have  destroyed  the  sugar  and  cotton  which  might  have 
been  exchanged  for  food  for  the  industrious  and  good,  and  regrated  the 
price  of  that  which  is  left,  by  discrediting  tlie  very  currency  tlicy  liad  fur- 
nished, while  tliey  eloped  with  the  specie ;  as  well  that  8t<>len  from  the 
United  States,  as  from  the  banks,  the  property  of  the  good  people  of  New 
Orleans,  thus  leaving  tliem  to  ruin  and  starvation. 

•'Fugitives  from  justice  many  of  them,  and  others,  their  associates,  stay- 
ing because  too  puerile  and  insignificant  to  be  objects  of  punishment  by  the 
dement  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  They  have  betrayed  their  country  : 

"  They  have  been  false  to  every  trust : 

*'  They  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  defending  the  state  they  had 
seized  upon,  although  they  have  forced  every  poor  man^s  child  into  their 
service  as  soldiers  for  that  purpose,  while  they  made  their  sons  and  ne- 
phews officers : 
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"  They  can  not  protect  those  wliom  they  have  ruined,  but  have  left  them 
to  the  mercies  and  assassinations  of  a  chronic  mob  : 

'•They  will  not  feed  those  whom  they  are  starving: 

*'  Mostly  without  j)ropcrty  themselves,  they  liave  plundered,  stolen,  and 
destroyed  the  means  of  those  who  had  property,  leaving  children  penniless 
and  old  age  hopeless. 

'*  MrN'  of  LoL'ISIAN'A,  WOHKINflMEN,  rROPEKTY-nOLDERS,  MEECHAXT8,  AKD 

CITIZEN'S  oi'  THE  United  States,  of  wliatevcr  nation  vou  mav  have  had 
birth,  how  long  will  you  uphold  these  liagrant  wrongs,  and,  by  inaction. 
sufler  Yourselves  to  be  made  the  serfs  of  these  leaders? 

"The  United  States  liave  sent  land  and  naval  forces  here  to  fight  and 
subdue  rebellious  armies  in  array  against  her  authority.  We  find,  substan- 
tially, only  fugitive  masses,  runaway  property-burners,  n  whisky -drinking 
mob,  and  starving  citizens  with  their  wives  and  children.  It  is  our  duty  to 
call  back  the  first,  to  punish  the  second,  root  out  the  third,  feed  and  pro- 
tect the  last. 

"  Beady  only  for  war,  we  had  not  prepared  ourselves  to  feed  the  hungrj 
and  ri;lieve  the  distressed  with  provisions.  But  to  the  extent  possiblei, 
within  the  i)ower  of  the  commanding  general,  it  shall  be  done. 

'*  lie  has  captured  a  quantity  of  beef  and  sugar  intended  for  the  rebels 
in  the  field.  A  thousand  barrels  of  these  stores  will  be  distributed  among 
the  deserving  poor  of  this  city,  from  whom  the  rebels  had  plundered  it ; 
even  although  some  of  the  food  will  go  to  supply  the  craving  wants  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  now  herding  at  *Camp  Moore'  and  else- 
where, in  arms  against  the  United  States. 

**  Captain  John  Clark,  acting  chief  commissary  of  subsistence,  will  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order,  and  will  give  public  notice  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  distribution,  which  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  unworthy  and  dissolute  will  not  share  its  benefits.'' 

Another  measure  of  relief  was  adopted  wheu  the  arrival  of  stores 
from  Xew  York  had  delivered  the  army  itself  from  the  danger  of 
scarcity.  The  chief  (.onunissary  was  authorized  to  " sell  to  families 
for  consumption,  in  small  quantities,  until  farther  orders,  flour  and 
B:ilt  meats,  viz.:  pork,  beef,  ham,  and  bacon,  from  the  stores  of  the 
army,  at  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for  Hour  and  ten  cents 
for  meats.  City  bank-notes,  gold,  silver,  or  treasury  notes  to  be 
taken  in  payment." 

The  city  government  still  neglecting  tho  streets.  General  Bntler 
conceived  the  idea  of  combining  the  relief  of  the  }»oor  with  the  puri- 
ficiition  of  the  city.  There  was  nothin;;  upon  which  he  was  more 
resolved  than  the  disappointment  of  rebel  hopes  with  regard  to  th» 
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yellow  fever.  He  understood  the  yellow  fever,  knew  the  secret  of 
its  visitations,  felt  himself  equal  to  a  successful  contest  with  it. 
June  fourth  (the  mayor  of  the  city  being  then  in  a  state  of  suppres- 
faon  at.  Fort  Jackson,  for  acts  yet  to  be  related),  the  general 
sketched  his  plan  in  the  following  letter  to  General  Shepley  and  the 
common  council : 


New  Orleans,  June  4,  1862. 
"  To  the  Military  Commandant  and  City  Council  of  New  Orleans: 

*^  General  Shepley  and  Gentlemen  : — Painful  necessity  compels  some 
action  in  relation  to  the  unemployed  and  starving  poor  of  New  Orleans. 
Mbn  willing  to  labor  can  not  get  work  by  which  to  support  themselves  and 
families,  and  are  sulTering  for  food. 

"  Because  of  the  sins  of  their  betrayers,  a  worse  than  the  primal  curse 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  them.  *  In  the  sweat  of  tby  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread  until  thou  return  unto  the  grouud.^ 

"  The  condition  of  the  streets  of  the  city  calls  for  the  promptest  action 
for  a  greater  cleanliness  and  more  perfect  sanitary  preparations. 

**  To  relieve,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  do,  both  difficulties,  I  propose  to 
the  city  government,  as  follows : 

^*  1.  The  city  shall  employ  upon  the  streets,  squares,  and  unoccupied 
lands  in  the  city,  a  force  of  men,  with  proper  implements,  and  under  com- 
petent direction,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  for  at  least  thirty  work- 
ing days,  in  putting  those  places  in  such  condition  as,  with  blessing  of 
Providence,  shall  insure  the  health  as  well  of  the  citizens  as  of  the  troops. 

"  The  necessities  of  military  operations  will  detain  iu  the  city  a  larger 
number  of  those  who  commonly  leave  it  during  the  summer,  especially  w^o- 
men  and  children,  than  are  usually  resident  here  during  tlie  hot  months. 
Their  health  must  be  cared  for  by  you ;  I  will  care  for  my  troops.  The 
miasma  which  sickens  the  one  will  harm  the  other.  The  epidemic  bo  earn- 
estly prayed  for  by  the  wicked  will  hardly  sweep  away  the  strong  man, 
although  he  may  be  armed,  and  leave  the  weaker  woman  and  child  un- 
touched. 

"  2.  That  each  man  of  this  force  be  paid  by  the  city  from  its  revenues 
fifty  cents  per  day,  and  a  larger  sum  for  skilled  labor,  for  each  day^s  labor 
of  ten  hours,  toward  the  support  of  their  families,  and  that  in  the  selection 
of  laborers,  men  with  families  dependent  upon  them  be  preferred. 

"  8.  That  the  United  States  shall  issue  to  each  laborer  so  employed,  for 
each  day's  work,  a  full  nition  for  a  soldier,  containing  over  fifty  ounces  of 
wholesome  food,  which,  with  economy,  will  support  a  man  and  a  woman. 

**  This  issue  will  be  fxiWy  equal  in  value,  at  the  present  prices  of  food,  to 
the  aun  paid  by  the  city. 
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•*4.  Tliat  ])n»i)er  muster-rolls  bo  preparod  of  these  laborers,  nnil  details 
Pv>  arranged,  that  only  those  that  labor,  with  their  families,  shall  be  fed 
from  this  source. 

*'o.  No  paroled  soldier  or  person  who  has  served  in  the  Oonfcderato 
forces  shall  be  employed,  unless  ho  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

*'l  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  the  details  of  this  proposal  through  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Shafer,  of  the  quartermaster  department,  and  Colonel  Turner, 
of  the  subsistence  department,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  acted  on  by  you." 

General  She[>ley  conimiinioated  tliis  letter  to  the  council,  who 
readily  adopted  the  jdan,  and  appointed  a  gentleman  to  fiupcrintend 
their  share  in  it.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  General  Shep- 
ley  named  Colonel  T.  1>.  Thorjie,  the  well-known  autlior  of  the  "Bee 
Hunter,"  who  had  reri'ived  the  appointment  of  city  surveyor.  The 
entire  mann«_renient  of  the  two  thousand  lalmrers  fell  to  Colonel 
Thorp(»,  as  his  eolleairne  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Unite<l  States,  which  General  Butler  made  a  sine  qud  rto?i,  Xo 
man  coidd  have  done  the  work  better.  lie  waged  incessant  and 
most  suc(M'ssful  war  uj)on  nuisances.  He  tore  away  slianties,  filled 
up  hoHows,  purged  the  canals,  cleaned  the  streets,  repaired  the  levee, 
and  ke|)t  the  city  in  such  perfect  ch^aidiness  as  extorted  praise  from 
the  bitterest  foes  of  his  country  and  his  chief.  In  gangs  of  twenty- 
five,  each  under  an  overseer,  the  street-sweepers  pervaded  the  city. 

''It  was  a  reflecting  sight,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "to  behold 
these  men  on  the  highways  and  by-ways,  with  their  shovels  and 
brooms  ;  and  it  was  still  more  gratifying  to  notice  and  to  feel  the 
happy  ellects  of  tlieir  work.  The  street  cleaning  commenced,  the 
colonel  then  undertook  the  distribution  of  the  food  to  the  families 
of  the  laborers,  and  this  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  A 
thousand  half-starved  Avomen,  made  impatient  by  days  of  starvation, 
brought  in  contact  and  left  to  struggle  at  the  entrance  of  some  ill- 
arranged  establishment,  for  their  food  and  rights,  was  a  formidable 
subject  of  contemplation;  so  the  colonel  organized  a  distributing 
department,  and  so  well  managed  his  plans  that  the  food  is  being 
given  out  with  all  the  quietness  of  a  popular  grocery.  To  secure 
the  object  of  the  charity,  he  had  tickets  ]>riated  that  made  the  de- 
livery of  the  food  to  the  women  only ;  in  this  way  it  was  carried 
into  the  family,  consumed  by  the  hel]>less,  and  not  sold  by  the  im- 
principled  for  rum.    The  moment  Colonel  Thorpe^s  name  appearod 
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ia  the  papers,  lie  was  flooded  with  letters  calling  his  attention  to 
nuisances,  the  people  acting  voluntarily  as  street  inspectors.  By  a 
judicious  distribution  of  labor,  in  a  few  days  the  change  becnnie  a 
subject  of  comment,  some  of  the  most  furious  secessionists  admit- 
ting '  that  the  federals  could  clean  the  streets,  if  they  couldn't  do 
anything  else.'  "* 

Colonel  Thorpe's  labors  were  permanently  beneficial  to  the  city 
in  many  ways.  The  freaks  of  the  ^lississippi  river  constantly 
create  new  land  within  the  citv  limits.  This  land,  which  is 
called  batture  (shoal),  requires  the  labor  of  man  before  it  is  com- 
pletely rescued  from  the  domains  of  the  river.  It  is  computed  that 
Colonel  Thorpe's  skillfully  directed  exertions  upon  the  batture  ad- 
ded to  the  city  a  quantity  of  land  worth  a  million  of  dollars. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  General  Butler's  relief  of  the  poor  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  not  only  made  it  profitable  to  the  city,  but  he  managed 
it  so  as  not  to  add  one  dollar  to  the  expenditures  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. At  a  time  when  thirty-five  thousand  persons  were  sup- 
ported by  the  public  funds,  lie  could  still  boast,  and  with  literal 
truth,  that  it  cost  the  United  States  nothing.  "  You  are  the  cheap- 
est general  we  have  employed,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  when  acknowl- 
edging the  return  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  which  had 
been  sent  to  General  Butler's  commissary. 

The  following  general  order  explains  the  secret : 

"New  Obleans,  August  ^^  1862. 

"  It  appears  that  the  need  of  relief  to  the  destitute  poor  of  the  city  re- 
quires more  extended  measures  and  greater  outlay  than  have  yet  been  made. 

"It  becomes  a  question,  injustice,  upon  whom  should  this  burden  fall. 

"  Clearly  upon  those  who  have  brouglit  this  great  calamity  upon  their 
fellow-citizens. 

"It  should  not  be  borne  by  taxation  of  the  whole  municipality,  because 
the  middling  and  w^orking  men  have  never  been  heard  at  the  ballot-box, 
unawed  by  threats  and  unmenaced  by  '  Thugs'  and  paid  assassins  of  con- 
spirators against  peace  and  good  order.  Besides,  more  than  the  vote  that 
was  claimed  for  secession  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

"  The  United  States  government  does  its  share  when  it  protects,  defends, 
and  preserves  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  law,  order,  and  calm  quiet. 

"  Those  who  have  brought  upon  the  city  this  stagnation  of  business,  this 

*  Correspundont  of  X«v  York  7V»m«,  July  21, 1S62. 
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desolation  of  tlie  hearth-stone,  this  starvation  of  the  poor  and  helples^ 
should,  as  far  ojj  they  may  be  able,  relieve  these  distresses. 

'*  There  are  two  claasos  whom  it  would  seem  peculiarly  lit  should  at  lirst 
contribute  to  this  end.  First,  those  individuals  and  corporations  who  have 
aided  the  rebellion  with  their  means :  and  second,  those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city,  upon  which  the  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants  depend. 

"  It  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  general  that  a  enb- 
scription  of  twelve  liundre<l  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  made  by  the 
corporate  bodies,  business  lirms.  and  persons  whose  names  are  set  forth  in 
schedule  '  A'  annexed  to  this  order,  and  that  sum  placed  in  the  hands  of  au 
illegal  body  known  as  the  '  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  for  the  treason- 
able purpose  of  defending  the  (tity  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  under  whoso  humane  nile  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  enjoyed 
such  unexampled  i)ros]>crity,  that  her  warehouses  were  filled  with  trade  of 
all  nations  who  came  to  share  her  freedom,  to  take  part  in  the  benefits  of 
her  conmiercial  superiority,  and  thus  she  was  made  the  representative  mart 
of  the  world. 

*'  The  stupidity  and  wastefulness  with  which  this  immense  sum  was  spent 
was  only  equaled  by  the  folly  which  led  to  its  being  raised  at  all.  The 
subscribers  to  this  fund,  by  this  very  act,  betray  their  treasonable  designs 
and  their  ability  to  i>ay  at  least  a  much  smaller  tax  for  the  relief  of  their 
destitute  and  starving  neighbors. 

"Schedule  '  B'  is  a  list  of  cotton  brokers,  who,  claiming  to  control  that 
great  interest  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  she  is  so  much  indebted  for  her 
wealth,  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  October,  1861,  a  manifesto  deliber- 
ately advising  the  planters  not  to  bring  their  produce  to  the  city,  a  meas- 
ure which  brought  ruin  at  the  same  time  upon  the  producer  and  the  city. 

"  This  act  surticiently  testifies  the  malignity  of  these  traitors,  as  well  to 
the  government  as  their  neighbors,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  abil- 
ity to  relieve  their  fellow-citizens  is  not  equal  to  their  facilities  for  ir\juring 
tliem. 

"In  taxing  both  these  classes  to  relieve  the  suffering  poor  of  New  Or- 
leans, yea,  even  though  the  needy  be  the  star\Mng  wives  and  children  of 
those  in  arms  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere  against  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  impossihle  to  make  a  mistake  save  in  having  the  assessment  too  easy 
and  the  burden  too  light. 

'*Jt  is  therefore  Okdei{ei>— 

^'Ist.  That  the  sums  in  schedules  annexed,  marked  *A'  and  *B,'  set 
against  the  names  of  the  several  persons,  business  finns  and  corporationt 
herein  described,  be  and  hereby  are  assessed  upon  each  respectively. 

*'2d.  That  said  sums  be  (>aid  to  JJeutenant  David  0.  G.  Field,  fioancial 
clerk,  at  his  ollice  in  the  Custom-House,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  11th  in* 
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Btani,  or  that  the  property  of  the  delinqnent  be  forthwith  seized  and  Bold  at 
public  auction,  to  pay  the  amount,  with  all  necessary  charges  and  expenses, 
or  the  party  imprisoned  till  paid. 

"8d.  The  money  raised  by  this  assessment  to  be  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment  and  food  for  the  deserving  poor  people  of  New 
Orleans.'^ 


The  promised  schedules  followed.  The  first  contained  ninety-five 
names,  arranged  thus : 

SCHEDULE   A. 

List  of  subscribers  to  the  Million  and  a  Quarter  Loan,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  for  the  defense  of  New  Orleans  against 
the  United  States,  and  expended  by  them  some  $38,000. 

Snms  subscribed  Sams    assessed 

to  aid  treason  to  relieve  the 

atrainst  the  i>oor  by  tlio 

United  States.  United  States. 

Abat,  Generes  &  Co $210,000  $52,500 

Jonathan  Montgomery 40,000  10,000 

Thos.  Sloo,  President  Sun  Insurance  Co 50,000  12,500 

0.  C.  Gaines 2,000  500 

C.  0.  Gaines  &  Co 8,000  750 

The  sum  yielded  by  this  schedule  was  $312,716.25.  The  second 
schedule,  which  contained  ninety-four  names,  began  thus : 

SOnEDTJXE  B. 

List  of  Cotton  Brokers  of  New  Orleans  who  pubhshcd  in  the  Orescent^  in 
October  last,  a  card  advising  planters  not  to  send  produce  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  order  to  induce  foreign  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  rebellion. 

Sams  assessed  to  relievo 

the  starving  poor  by 

the  United  States. 

Hewitt,  Norton  &  Co $500 

West  &  Villerie 250 

S.  E.  Belknap 100 

Brander,  Chambliss  &  Co 500 

Lewis  &  Oglesby 100 

The  amount  of  this  assessment  was  $29,200.  General  Order, 
No.  66,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Butler,  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  city,  the  sum  of  $341,016.25. 

To  complete  our  knowledge  of  this  unique  transaction,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  documents  are  requisite : 
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*'  New  Orleans,  August  7th,  1863. 
**  Special  Order/ No.  247. 

*' J.  C.  Ricks,  D.  K.  Carroll  nnd  A.  D.  Ivellcy,  havinjr  l)Ocn  absent  from 
the  city  at  the  time  of  (Irawinirup  the  ori^'iiial  card,  '  Mtlvisiu'^  planters  not 
to  send  produce  to  New  Orleans,'  but  on  their  return,  iiavin^  deemed  it 
advisable  to  issue  a  card,  placinjjr  themselves  in  the  same  position,  are  licre- 
by  taxed  in  the  sum  of  $500.00  each,  in  accordance  with  General  Ord^r 
No.  55." 

"  New  Orleans,  'August  Ofh,  1862. 
*'  Special  Order,  No.  244. 

*'The  city  surveyor  and  street  commissioner  are  authorized  to  employ 
not  less  th:in  one  ihouMmd  men  (inehidin;;  those  now  employed),  to  work 
on  the  streets,  wharves  and  canals.  In  the  selection  of  these  laborers, 
married  men  will  have  the  preference.  These  men  to  be  paid  oQt  of  tho 
emplovnient  and  rdief  fnnd  raised  bv  General  ("rdcr  No.  55. 

I  •  »* 

"  Wliilo  this  force  was  paid  by  taxation  of  the  property  of  the  city,  tlie 
commanding:  preneral  felt  authorized  to  employ  it  only  in  tho  most  econom- 
ical maiiiier,  but  it  now  being  emjdoyed  at  the  expense  of  their  rebellious 
neii^hbors,  tho  commau'ling  general  ]>roposes  that  they  shall  be  paid  tJie 
same  sum  that  was  pai<l  them  by  the  same  jjarty  for  work  on  the  for- 
titications,  to  wit:  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  day's  labor. 

•'The  rations,  heretofore  a  gift  to  these  laborers  by  the  United  States, 
will  now  be  discontinued. 

"  Tho  order  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  Augast, 
1802." 

The  effect  produced  by  a  measure  so  boldly  just,  upon  the  minds 
of  the  ruling  class  of  New  Orleans,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It 
was  the  more  stunning  from  the  fact,  that  after  three  months*  ex- 
perience of  General  Butler's  goverimient,  his  orders  were  known  to 
be  the  irreversible  iiat  of  irresistible  power.  Every  man  who  saw 
his  name  on  either  catalogue,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  sum  an- 
nexed thereto  must  }>e  paid  on  or  before  the  designated  day.  Pro- 
test he  mighty  but  i)ay  he  miust.  Money  first ;  argument  afterward, 
^rhe  loyal  Delta,  conducted  then  by  two  officers  of  General  Butler's 
army.  Captain  John  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Boaton  Courier^  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Brown,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont,  discoursed 
humorously  upon  tiie  agitation  in  the  fashionable  quarter  on  the 
day  the  order  was  pronmlgated: 

'"For  the  first  time  these  many  months,  the  Jiabitu&a  de  la 
grau'h   Euc  (Caroudelet),  woke  from  their  lethargy.     Sleek  dd 
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gentlemen,  whose  stomachs  are  distended  with  turtle,  and  who 
sport  ivory-headed  canes,  and  wear  on  their  noses  two-eyed  glasses 
rimmed  with  gold,  came  out  from  their  umbrageous  seclusions  in 
Prytania  street,  Coliseum  Place,  and  other  rural  portions  of  the 
Garden  District,  to  condole  with  each  other  upon  the  once  more 
animated  flags.  At  an  early  hour  knots  of  these  aldermanic  looking 
gentry,  with  white  vests  and  stiffened  shirt  collars,  had  collected  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colonel  Baxter's  comer,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  Order  No.  55,  which  was  destined  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  many  a  cash  balance,  and  to  cause  unwilling  fingers 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  plethoric  pockets,  long  undisturbed  by 
the  pr^dng  digits  of  their  sumptuous  owners.  It  was  interesting 
to  contemplate  the  sorrowful  visages  of  this  funereal  crowd.  Some 
of  them  had  been  taxed  hundreds,  and  some  to  the  tune  of  thou- 
sands ;  but  all  alike  bore  the  solemn  aspect  of  imresisting  muttons 
led  silently  to  the  slaughter.  They  had  made  their  money  easily,  to  be 
sure,  but  parting  with  it  was  like  pulling  teeth.  Some  of  these  men 
are  worth  a  million  or  two ;  a  few  perhaps  as  much  as  ten  millions 
in  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  and  expectations ;  and  others  again 
are  known  as  2^oor  men^  tolerably  well  to  do,  worth  from  three  tp 
^\e  hundred  thousand  apiece.  For  these  latter  to  be  taxed  afi  high 
as  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  little  savings  which  they  had  laid 
up  by  means  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  advance  on  cotton  crops, 
and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commissions,  and  yet  other  per  centa- 
gea  for  brokerage,  and  stealage,  seemed  rather  hard,  at  least  to 
them." 

The  Delta^  however,  assured  the  gentlemen,  and  with  perfect 
tmth,  that  lamentations  would  not  do.  "  The  poor  must  be  era- 
ployed  and  fed,  and  you  must  disgorge.  It  will  never  do  to  have 
it  said,  that  while  you  lie  back  on  cushioned  divans,  tasting  turtle, 
and  sipping  the  wine  cup,  dressed  in  fine  linen,  and  rolling  in  lordly 
carriages — that  gaunt  hunger  stalked  in  the  once  busy  streets,  and 
poverty  flouted  its  rags  for  the  want  of  the  pri\dlege  to  work." 

There  was  but  one  court  of  appeal  in  New  Orleans,  open  to  a 
distressed  secessionist — the  consulate  of  the  country  of  which  he 
could  claim  to  be  a  citizen.  The  consuls  lent  a  sympathizing  ear  to 
all  complaints,  and  willingly  forwarded  them  to  their  ministers  at 
Washington ;  who,  in  turn,  laid  them  before  the  secretary  of  stnte, 
Tlie  protest  of  some  of  the  "  neutrals"  in  New  Orleans  gave  (io:i 
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eral  Butler  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  Order  No.  65, 
and  he  performed  the  task  with  a  master's  hand.  The  following  let- 
ter will  be  found  to  contain  important  and  interesting  history,  some 
curious  geography,  and  much  unanswerable  argiunent : 

"  Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
"New  Orleans,   October^  1862. 
"Hon.  E.   M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

"Sir: — T  liave  the  lionor  to  report  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  my 
General  Order  No.  65,  in  answer  to  the  coniphiints  of  tlie  Prussian  and 
Frencli  legations,  as  to  the  enforcement  of  that  order  upon  certain  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Orleans,  (Jaimed  to  bo  the  subjects  of  these  respective  govern- 
ments. 

"  Before  discussing?  the  speciality  and  personal  relations  of  the  several 
complainants,  it  will  bo  necessary,  in  a  general  way,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  things  which  1  found  had  existed,  and  was  then  existing  at  New 
Orleans  upon  its  capture  by  the  federal  troc-ps,  to  show  tlie  status  of  the 
several  classes  upon  which  General  Order  No.  55  takes  effect. 

"In  October,  18G1,  about  the  time  Mason  and  Slidell  left  the  city  upon 
their  mission  to  Europe,  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers,  great 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  rebels,  that  the  European  governments  would 
be  induced  to  interfere  from  want  of  a  supply  of  cotton.  This  supply  was 
being  h!id,  to  a  degree,  through  the  agency  of  the  small  vessels  shootiug  out 
by  the  numerous  bayous,  lagoons  and  creeks,  with  which  the  southern  part 
of  Louisiana  is  penetrated.  They  eluded  the  blockade,  and  conveyed  very 
considerable  amounts  of  cotton  to  Havana  and  other  foreign  ports,  where 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  largely  imported  through  the  same  chan- 
nels in  exchan^TO.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before  had  the  honor  to  inform  the  de- 
partment of  state,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  very  passes  given  by 
Governor  Moore,  that  a  quantity  of  arms  and  powder  should  be  returned  in 
proportion  to  the  cotton  shipped. 

"The  very  high  prices  of  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  cargoes, 
made  these  ventures  profitable,  although  but  one  in  three  got  through  with 
safety. 

"  Nor  does  the  fact,  that  so  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  escaped  the 
blockading  force  at  all  impugn  the  efficiency  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
wlien  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  without  using  either  of  the  princi- 
pal water  communications  with  the  city  through  the  *RigoIets"  or  the 
•  Passes'  at  the  Delta  of  the  river,  there' are  at  least ^/Vy-Mr««  distinct  outlete 
to  the  gulf  from  New  Orleans  by  water  communication,  by  light-draught 
vessels.  Of  course,  not  a  pound  of  the  cotton  that  went  through  these 
channels  found  its  way  north,  unless  it  was  purchased  at  a  foreign  port. 
To  prevent  even  this  supply  of  the  European  manufactures  became  an  ob- 
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ject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  rebels;  and  prior  to  October,  1861,  all 
the  principd  cotton  factors  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred,  united  in  an  address,  signed  with  their  names,  to  the  planters,  ad- 
rising  them  not  to  send  their  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  avowed  reason 
that  if  it  was  sent,  the  cotton  would  find  its  way  to  foreign  ports,  and  fur- 
nish the  interest  ^  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  the  product  of 
which  they  are  most  in  need,  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  thus  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  quasi  neutrality,  which  European  nations  have  thought 
proper  to  avow.' 

**  'This  address  proving  ineflTectual  to  maintain  the  policy  we  had  deter- 
mined upon,  and  which  not  only  received  the  sanction  of  public  opinion 
here,  but  which  has  been  so  promptly  and  cheerfully  followed  by  the  plant- 
ers and  factors  of  the  other  states  of  the  Confederacy/  the  same  cotton  fac- 
tors made  a  petition  to  Governor  Moore  and  General  Twiggs,  to  '  devise 
means  to  prevent  any  shipment  of  cotton  to  New  Orleans  whatever/ 

**  For  answer  to  this  petition.  Governor  Moore  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  bringing  of  cotton  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  under  the  pen- 
alties therein  prescribed. 

"  This  action  was  concurred  in  by  General  Twiggs,  then  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  enforced  by  newspaper  articles,  published  in  the 
leading  journals. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  series  of  offensive  measures  which  were  undertaken 
by  the  mercantile  community  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  a  large  portion 
were  foreigners,  and  of  which  the  complainant  of  Order  No.  56  formed  a 
part,  in  aid  of  tlie  rebellion. 

**  The  only  cotton  allowed  to  be  shipped  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1861  and  '62,  was  by  permits  of  Governor  Moore,  granted  upon  the  ex- 
press condition,  that  at  least  one-half  in  value  should  be  returned  in  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  In  this  traffic,  almost  the  entire  mercantile  houses 
of  New  Orleans  were  engaged.  Joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  shares 
issned,  vessels  bought,  cargoes  shipped,  arms  returned,  immense  profits  re- 
alized ;  and  the  speculation  and  trading  energy  of  the  whole  community 
was  turned  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  quite  two-thirds 
of  the  trading  community  were  foreign  born,  and  now  claim  exemption 
from  all  duties  as  citizens,  and  exemption  from  liabilities  for  all  their  acts, 
because  of  being  '  foreign  neutrals.' 

**  When  the  expedition  which  I  had  the  high  honor  to  be  intrusted  to 
command,  landed  at  Ship  Island,  and  seemed  to  threaten  New  Orleans,  the 
roost  energetic  efforts  were  made  by  the  state  and  Confederate  authorities 
for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Nearly  the  entire  foreign  population  of  the  city 
enrolled  itself  in  companies,  battalions,  and  brigades,  representing  dififerent 
nationalities. 

*'  They  were  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  drilled  and  maneuvered. 
14 
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Rnd  reported  for  service  to  the  Confederate  generals.  Many  of  the  foreign 
ofKcors  took  the  oath  of  allepjiance  to  the  Confederate  States.  The  briga- 
dier-general in  command  v(  the  European  Brijrade,  Paul  Juge,  Fih^  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  horn  in  France,  renounced  his 
citizenship,  and  applied  to  the  French  government  to  he  restored  to  his  for- 
mer citizeiishij)  as  a  native  of  France,  at  the  very  time  he  held  the  command 
of  this  foreii.;n  iofrion. 

"The  Prussian  consul,  now  General  Reichard,  of  the  Confederate  army, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  course  of  this  report,  raised  a 
Imttalion  of  his  countrymen,  and  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  has  been  pro- 
moted tor  his  galhvntry  in  the  rebel  service,  leaving  his  commercial  partner, 
Mr.  Kruttschnidt,  now  acting  Prussian  consul,  who  has  married  the  sister  of 
the  rcl'ol  secretary  of  war,  to  embarrass  as  much  as  possible  the  United 
States  officers  here,  by  subscriptions  to  *  city  defense  funds,'  and  gronndless 
co!ni)laints  to  the  Prussian  minister. 

'^  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  and  exact  account  of  the  state 
of  the  foreign  population  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
1862. 

**ln  October,  1861,  the  city  had  voted  to  erect  a  battery  out  of  this 
*  defense  fund.'  On  the  19th  of  February,  1862,  the  city  council,  by  vote, 
published  and  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  Confederate  (General  Lovell,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  bo  expended  by 
him  in  the  defenses  of  the  city. 

''It  will,  therefore,  clearly  appear  that  all  the  inhabitanta  of  the  oitj 
knew  that  the  city  council  were  raising  and  expending  large  sums  for  war 
purposes. 

*'  On  the  20th  of  the  same  February,  the  city  council  raised  an  extraor- 
dinary *  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  from  the  body  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  consisting  of  sixty  members,  for  the  *  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  Confederate  and  state  authorities  in  devising  means  for  the  defense  of 
the  city  and  its  approaches.' 

''  On  the  27th  of  the  same  February,  the  city  council  adopted  a  series  of 
resi^lutions : — 

''  lat.  Kecommending  the  issue  of  one  million  dollars  of  city  bondSi 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  provide 
for  the  successful  defense  of  the  city  and  its  approaches. 

"2d.  To  appropriate  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
nnifonning  and  equipping  soldiers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  country. 

"3d.  Pledging  the  council  to  support  the  families  of  all  soldiers  who 
shall  volunteer  for  the  war. 

"  Un  the  3d  of  March,  1862,  the  city  council  authorized  the  mayor  lo 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  city  for  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  provided  that  th« 
chairman  of  th^  finance  conmiittee  might '  pay  over  the  said  bonds  to  tlM 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety,  appointed  by  the  common  council  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  as  per  resolution,  No.  8,930,  approved  20th  of  Februaiy, 
1802,  in  such  sums  as  they  may  require  for  the  purcliase  of  arms  and  mu 
nitions  of  war,  provisions,  or  to  provide  any  means  for  the  successful 
defense  of  the  city  and  its  approaches.' 

'*  And,  at  the  same  time,  authorized  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee *  to  pay  over  $25,000  to  troops  mustered  into  the  state  service,  who 
should  go  to  the  fight  at  Columbus  or  elsewhere,  under  General  Beaure- 
gard.' 

**  It  was  to  this  fund,  in  the  hands  of  this  extraordinary  committee,  so 
published  with  its  objects  and  purposes,  that  the  complainants  subscribed 
their  money,  and  now  claim  exemption  upon  the  ground  of  neutrality, 
and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  fund. 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  steps  of  the  raising  of  the  committee 
to  dispose  of  this  fund  were  published,  and  were  matters  of  great  public 
notoriety.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  were  in  the  hands  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary committee,  should  have  put  every  prudent  person  on  his  guard. 

*^  All  the  leading  secessionists  of  the  city  were  subscribers  to  the  same 
fund. 

•'Will  it  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that  these  persons — bankers,  mer- 
chants, brokers,  who  are  making  this  complaint,  did  not  l^now  what  this 
fund  was,  and  its  purposes,  to  which  they  were  subscribing  by  thousands 
of  dollars? 

**  Did  Mr.  Rochereau  for  instance,  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Ck>nfederate  States,  a  banker,  and  then  a  colonel  commanding  a  body  of 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  Confederates,  never  hear  for  what  purpose  the 
city  was  raising  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  bonds  ? 

**  Take  the  Prussian  consul,  who  complains  for  himself  and  the  Mrs.  Vo- 
gel  whom  he  represents,  as  an  example.  Did  he  know  about  this  fund? 
He,  a  trader,  a  Jew  famed  for  a  bargain,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
rebel  secretary  of  war,  the  partner  of  General  Reichard,  late  Prussian  con- 
sul, then  in  command  in  the  Confederate  army,  who  subscribed  for  himself, 
his  partner  and  .Mrs.  Vogel,  the  wife  of  his  former  partner,  thirty  thousand 
dollars— did  he  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  when  he  bought  these  bonds 
of  this  *  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ?' 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  done  to  aid  the  rebellion  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  sympathies,  his  social  relations,  his  business  connections  and 
marriage  ties.  But  it  is  said  that  this  subscription  is  made  to  the  fund  for 
the  sake  of  the  investment.  It  will  appear,  however,  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  Mr.  Xruttschnidt  collected  for  his  principal  a  note,  secured  by 
mortgage,  in  anticipation  of  its  being  due,  in  order  to  purchase  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  this  loan.  Without,  however,  descending  into  pnrticu- 
Imn»  is  the  profitableness  of  the  investment  to  be  permitted  to  be  aUeged  as 
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a  sufficient  apolo^jy  for  aiding  the  rebellion  by  money  and  arras?  If  so, 
all  their  army  contractors,  principally  Jews,  should  be  held  blameless,  for 
they  have  made  immense  fortunes  by  the  war.  Indeed,  1  su[»pose  another 
Jew — one  Judas—tliought  his  investment  in  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was 
a  profitable  one,  until  the  penalty  of  treachery  reached  him. 

*'  When  I  took  possession  of  Xew  Orleans,  I  found  the  city  nearly  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  but  tliirty  days'  provision  in  it,  and  the  poor  utter- 
ly without  the  means  of  procuring  what  food  there  was  to  be  had. 

*'  1  endeavored  to  aid  the  city  government  in  the  work  of  feeding  the 
poor ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  very  distribution  of  food  was  a  means 
faithlessly  used  to  encourage  the  rebellion.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take 
the  whole  niattcr  into  my  own  hands.  It  became  a  subject  of  alarming 
importance  and  gravity.  It  became  necessary  to  provide  from  some  source 
the  funds  to  procure  the  food.  They  could  not  bo  raised  by  city  taxation, 
in  the  ordinary  form.  These  taxes  were  in  arrears  to  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  Besides,  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  the  loyal  citizens  and  hon- 
estly neutral  foreigner,  to  provide  for  a  state  of  things  brought  about  by 
the  rebels  and  disloyal  foreigners  related  to  them  by  ties  of  blood,  marriage, 
and  social  relation,  who  had  conspired  and  labored  together  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  establish  the  very  result  which  was 
to  be  met. 

"Farther,  in  order  to  have  a  contribution  effective,  it  must  bo  upon  those 
who  have  wealth  to  answer  it. 

**  There  seemed  to  me  no  such  fit  subjects  for  such  taxation  as  the  cotton 
brokers  wIk)  had  brought  the  distress  upon  the  city,  by  thus  paralyzing 
commerce,  and  the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  who  had  money  to  invest  for 
purposes  of  war,  so  advertised  and  known  as  above  described. 

*'  "With  these  convictions,  I  issued  General  Order  No.  55,  which  wUl  ex- 
plain itself,  and  have  raised  nearly  the  amount  of  the  tax  therein  set  forth. 

''  But  for  what  purpose  ?  Not  a  dollar  has  gone  in  any  way  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  now  employing  one  thousand  poor  laborers,  aa 
matter  of  ciiarity,  upon  the  streets  and  wharves  of  the  city,  from  this  ftind. 
J  am  distributing  food  to  ])reserve  from  starvation  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven  families,  containing  *  thirty-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  souls'  daily,  and  this  done  at  an  expense  of  seventy  thonsund 
dollars  per  month.  I  am  sustaining,  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars 
per  month,  five  asylums  for  widows  and  ori>hans.  I  am  aiding  the  Charity 
ho^pit4il  to  the  extent  uf  five  thousand  dollars  per  month. 

*'  Before  their  excellencies,  the  French  and  Prussian  ministers,  complain 
of  my  exact i«)ns  upon  foreiirners  at  New  Orleans,  I  desire  they  would  look 
at  tho  documents,  and  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  facts  and  figures  tefi 
forth  in  the  returns  and  in  this  report.  They  will  find  that  out  of  ten  thoil- 
saud  four  hundred  and  ninety  families  who  have  been  fed  from  tlxe  fondt 
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with  the  raising  of  which  they  find  fault,  less  than  one-tenth  (one  thousand 
and  ten)  are  Americans ;  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  are  for- 
eigners. Of  the  thirty-two  thousand  souls,  but  three  thousand  are  natives. 
Besides,  the  charity  at  the  asylums  and  hospitals  distributed  in  about 
the  same  proportions  as  to  foreign  and  native  born ;  so  that  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  near  eighty  thousand  dollars  per  montli,  to  employ  and  feed  the 
starving  poor  of  New  Orleans,  seventy- two  thousand  goes  to  the  foreigners, 
whose  compatriots  loudly  complain,  and  offensively  thrust  forward  their 
neutrality,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  aid  their  suffering  country- 
men. 

*'  I  should  need  no  extraordinary  taxation  to  feed  the  poor  of  New  Or- 
leans, if  the  bellies  of  the  foreigners  were  as  actively  with  tlie  rebels,  as  are 
tho  heads  of  those  who  claim  exemption,  thus  far,  from  this  taxation,  made 
and  used  for  purposes  above  set  forth,  upon  the  ground  of  their  neutrality ; 
among  whom  1  find  Kochereau  &  Co.,  the  senior  partner  of  which  firm  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  support  tho  constitution  of  the  Coni'ederutc  States. 

*'  I  find  also  the  house  of  Reichard  &  Co.,  the  senior  partner  of  which, 
General  Reichard,  is  in  the  rebel  army.    I  find  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  Krutt 
schnidt,  the  brother-in-law  of  Benjamin,  the  rebel  secretary  of  war,  using 
all  the  funds  in  his  hands  to  purchase  arms,  and  collecting  the  securities  of 
liis  correspondent  before  they  are  due,  to  get  funds  to  loan  to  the  rebel  au- 
tliorities,  and  now  acting  Prussian  consul  here,  doing  quite  as  efifectivo  ser- 
vice to  the  rebels  as  bis  partner  in  tho  field.     I  find  Mme.  Vogel,  late  part 
ner  in  the  same  house  of  Reichard  &  Co.,  now  absent,  whoso  funds  are  man 
aged  by  that  house.     I  find  M.  Paesher  &  Co.,  bankers,  whose  clerks  and 
employes  formed  a  part  of  the  French  legion,  organized  to  fight  the  United 
States,  and  who  contributed  largely  to  arm  and  equip  that  corps.     And  a 
Mr.  Lewis,  whose  antecedents  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate. 

*'  And  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the  neutrality  of  the  foreigners,  for 
whom  the  government  is  called  upon  to  interfere,  to  prevent  their  paying 
anything  toward  the  Relief  Fund  for  their  starving  countrymen. 

"  If  tlie  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  will  feed  their  own 
starving  people,  over  whom  the  only  protection  they  extend,  so  far  as  1  see, 
is  to  tax  them  all,  poor  and  rich,  a  dollar  and  a  half  each  for  certiticates  of 
nationality,  I  will  release  the  foreigners  from  all  the  exactions,  fines,  and 
imposts  whatever.     I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Benjamin  F.  Butleij, 

^^  Major- General  Commanding^ 

There  is  the  whole  case,  written  out,  as  all  of  General  Butler's 
dispatches  were,  late  at  uight,  after  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of  intense 
exertion.    After  such  a  reaper  there  is  scanty  gleaning. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  among  the  documents  relating  to  the 
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expedition  rnp.y  be;  fouiitl  many  little  notes,  written  in  an  educated, 
feminine  hand,  convoying  to  General  Butler  the  thanks  of  "Sister 
Emily,"  "  r>Iother  Alphonso,"  and  other  Catholic  ladies,  for  the 
assistance  afforded  by  him  to  the  orphans,  the  widows,  and  the 
sick  under  tlieir  charge ;  "  wliose  prayers,"  they  add,  "  will  daily 
ascend  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf/'  During  the  latter  half  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  charities  of  New  Orleans  were  almost  wholly  sus- 
tained from  the  funds  wrung  from  "  neutral"  foes  by  Order  No.  55. 
The  great  Charity  hospital  received,  as  we  have  seen,  five  thousand 
a  nionili.  To  the  orphans  of  St.  Elizabeth,  when  the  public  funds 
ran  low,  the  general  gave  five  hundred  dollars  of  his  own  money, 
besides  ordering  rations  from  the  public  stores  at  his  own  charge, 
and  causing  the  Confederate  notes  held  by  the  asylum  to  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  advantage.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
after  a  time,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  the  asy- 
lums, hospital  and  charity  schools  in  the  city,  and  to  report  the 
amount  of  aid  proper  to  be  allowed  to  each.  The  report  of  the 
commission  shows,  that  the  rations  granted  them  by  General  Butler 
were  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  their  ministrations  to  the 
helpless  and  the  ignorant,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  sick. 

1  may  afford  space  for  a  letter  addressed  by  the  commanding 
general  to  the  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  upon  the  occxision 
of  the  accidental  injury  of  tlieir  edifice  during  the  bombardment  of 
Donaldsonville.  It  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of  utterance  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  from  a  "  Beast." 

"  UeaD-QF ARTERS,    DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   GULF, 

*•  Xew  Orleaxs,  Stjjtcmbcr  2d,  18C2. 

"Madame:  I  h*'(l  n;.-  information  until  the  reception  ol'  your  uoie,  that 
BO  sad  n  result  to  the  listers  of  your  commuud  had  happened  from  the  bom- 
bardniei  t  of  Donaldsonville. 

**  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  Uear-Admiral  Farragut  was  unaware  that 
he  was  injuring?  your  establishment  by  his  shells.  Any  injury  must  have 
been  entirely  acciilental.  The  destruetion  of  that  town  became  a  necessity. 
The  inhabitants  harbored  a  jrang  of  cowardly  guerillas,  who  committed 
every  atrocity ;  anion;^si  others,  that  of  liring  ui)on  an  unarmed  boat  crowded 
with  women  and  children,  going  up  the  coast,  returning  to  their  homes, 
uianv  of  them  havin*?  bcL-n  at  school  at  Xew  Orleans. 

'•  Jl  is  impossible  to  allow  such  acts;  and  I  am  only  «on\y  that  the  right- 
eous punishment  meted  out  to  them  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  iu  nil  otlicn, 
lell  quite  as  heavily  upon  the  innocent  and  anoUoudiug  oa  upon  the  guilty. 
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"  No  one  can  appreciate  more  fnlly  than  myself  the  holy,  self-sacrificing 
iabors  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  To  them  our  soldiers  are  daily  indebT^ed 
for  the  kindest  offices.  Sisters  of  all  mankind,  they  know  no  nation,  no 
kindred,  neither  war  nor  peace.  Their  all-pervading  charity  is  like  the 
boundless  love  of  '  Him  who  died  for  all/  whose  servants  they  are,  and 
whose  pure  teachings  their  love  illustrates. 

**  I  repeat  the  expression  of  my  grief,  that  any  harm  should  have  befallen 
your  society  of  sisters ;  and  I  cheerfully  repair  it,  as  far  as  I  may,  in  the 
manner  you  suggest,  by  filling  the  order  you  have  sent  to  the  city  for  pro- 
visions and  medicines. 

*'•  Your  sisters  in  the  city  will  also  farther  testify  to  you,  that  my  officers 
and  soldiers  have  never  failed  to  do  to  them  all  in  their  power  to  aid  them 
in  their  usefulness,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  labors. 

'*  With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  believe  me,  your  friend, 

"Benjamin  F.  Butleb. 

'^Saitta  Mabia  Claba, 

"  Superior  and  Sister  of  Charity, ^^ 

The  relief  afforded  by  Order  No.  55,  liberal  as  it  was,  did  but 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  The  whole  land  was  stricken. 
The  frequent  marching  of  armed  bodies  swept  the  country  of  the 
scanty  produce  of  a  soil  deserted  by  the  ablest  of  its  proprietors. 
In  the  city,  life  was  just  endurable ;  beyond  the  Union  lines,  most 
of  the  people  were  hungry,  half  naked,  and  without  medicine. 

"  The  condition  of  the  people  here,"  wrote  General  Butler  to 
General  Halleck,  September  1st,  "  is  a  very  alarming  one.  They 
literally  come  down  to  starvation.  Not  only  in  the  city,  but  in 
the  country ;  planters  who,  in  peaceful  times,  would  have  spent  the 
summer  at  Saratoga,  arc  now  on  their  plantations,  essentially 
without  food.  Hundreds  weekly,  by  stealth,  are  coming  across 
the  lake  to  the  city,  reporting  starvation  on  the  lake  shore.  I  am 
distributing,  in  various  ways,  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  month 
in  food,  and  more  is  needed.  This  is  to  the  whites.  My  commis- 
sary is  issuing  rations  to  the  amount  of  nearly  double  the  amount 
required  by  the  troops.    This*  is  to  the  blacks. 

"  They  are  now  coming  in  by  hundreds — say  thousands — almost 
daily.  Many  of  the  plantations  are  deserted  along  the  "  coast," 
which,  in  this  country's  phrase,  means  the  river,  from  the  city  to 
Natchez.  Crops  of  sugar-cane  are  left  standing,  to  waste,  which 
-would  make  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sugar." 

Such  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  most  disastrous  and  most 
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beneficent  of  iill  wars.  Such  were  some  of  the  difilculties  with 
which  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  had  to  con- 
tend during  the  whole  period  of  his  administration.  Clothed  with 
powers  more  than  imperial,  such  were  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
those  powers  were  devoted. 

The  government  sustained  Order  No.  55.  In  December,  the 
money  derived  from  it  having  been  exhausted,  the  measure  woa 
repeated. 

"  New  Orleans,  December  9,  1862. 

"  Under  General  Order  No.  55,  current  series,  from  those  head-quartera, 
an  assessment  was  made  upon  certain  parties  who  had  aided  the  rebellion, 
*  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  poor  of  New  Orleans.*  " 

'^The  calls  upon  tlie  fund  raised  under  that  order  have  been  frequent 
and  ur;jjcnt,  and  it  is  now  exhausted. 

"  But  the  poor  of  this  city  have  the  same,  or  increased  necessities  for  re- 
lief as  then,  and  their  calls  must  bo  heard;  and  it  is  both  fit  and  proper 
that  tlio  parties  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  should  have  the 
burden  of  their  support. 

*'  Therefore,  the  parties  named  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  of  General  Order 
Ko.  55,  as  hereunto  annexed,  are  assessed  in  like  sums,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  will  make  paj'inent  to  D.  C.  G.  Field,  financial  clerk,  at  hia 
oifice,  at  these  head-quarters,  on  or  before  Monday,  December  15, 1862.*' 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  WOMAN  OBDEB. 

It  concerns  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  that 
f  ion,  regarded  a.s  a  spiritual  malady,  is  incurable.  Every  one  knowi 
this  who,  by  serving  on  "the  frontiers  of  the  rebellion,"  has  been 
brought  in  contact  with  its  leaders.  General  Rosccrans  knows  it. 
General  Grant  knows  it.  General  Bumside  knows  it.  General 
Butler  knows  it.  True,  a  largo  number  of  Southern  men  who 
have  been  touched  with  the  epidemic,  have  recovered  or  are  reooT- 
eiiug.    But  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  who  own  the 
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slaves  of  the  South,  who  own  the  best  of  the  lands,  who  have 
always  controlled  its  politics  and  swayed  its  drawing-rooms,  in 
whom  the  disease  is  hereditary  or  original,  whom  it  possesses  and 
pervades,  like  the  leprosy  or  the  scrofula,  or,  rather,  like  the  false- 
ness of  the  Stuarts  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons — these  men 
will  remain,  as  long  as  they  draw  the  breath  of  life,  enemies  of  all 
the  good  meaning  which  is  summed  up  in  the  words,  United  States, 
It  is  from  studying  the  characters  of  these  people  that  we  moderns 
may  learn  why  it  was  that  the  great  Cromwell  and  his  heroes 
called  the  adherents  of  the  mean  and  cruel  Stuarts  by  the  name  of 
"  Malignants."  They  may  be  rendered  innoxious  by  destroying 
their  power,  i.  c,  by  abolishing  slavery,  which  is  their  power ;  but, 
as  to  converting  them  from  the  error  of  their  minds,  that  is  not 
possible. 

General  Butler  was  aware  of  this  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  and  his  experience  in  New  Orleans  was  daily  confirma- 
tion of  his  belief.  Hence,  his  attitude  toward  the  ruling  class  was 
warlike,  and  he  strove  in  all  ways  to  isolate  that  class,  and  bring  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  brought  all  this 
needless  ruin  upon  their  state;  and  thus  to  array  the  majority 
against  the  few.  Throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  power  against 
the  oligarchy,  he  endeavored  to  save  and  conciliate  the  peaple^ 
whom  it  was  the  secret  design  of  the  leaders  to  degrade  and  dis- 
franchise. He  was  in  New  Orleans  as  a  general  wielding  the  power 
of  his  government,  and  as  a  democrat  representing  its  principles. 

The  first  month  of  his  administration  was  signalized  by  several 
warlike  acts  and  utterances,  aimed  at  the  Spirit  of  Secession  ;  some 
of  which  excited  a  clamor  throughout  the  whole  secession  world,  on 
both  continents,  echoes  of  which  are  still  occasionally  heard. 

The  following  requires  no  explanation : 

"  New  Obleans,  May  13,  1862. 

**It  haviDg  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  comraandiDg  general  that 
Friday  next  is  proposed  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in 
obedience  to  some  supposed  proclamation  of  one  Jefferson  Davis,  in  the 
several  churches  of  this  city,  it  is  ordered  that  no  such  observance  be 
had. 

**  *  Churches  and  religions  houses  are  to  be  kept  open  as  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace,'  but  no  religious  exercises  are  to  be  had  upon  the  supposed 
authority  above  mentioned.*' 
14* 
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This  was  General  Order  No.  27.  The  one  next  issued,  the  fa^- 
mous  Order  No.  28,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
women  of  New  Orleans,  can  not  be  dismissed  quite  so  summarily. 

One  might  have  expected  to  find  among  the  women  of  the  South 
many  abolitionists  of  the  most  "  radical''  description.  As  upon  the 
white  race  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery  chiefly  falls,  so  the  women 
of  that  race  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  system  which  are  the  most 
degrading  and  the  most  painful.  It  leads  their  husbands  astray,  de- 
bauches their  brothers  and  their  sons,  enervates  and  coarsens  their 
daughters.  The  wastefulness  of  the  institution,  its  bungling  stu- 
pidity, the  heavy  and  needless  burdens  it  imposes  upon  house- 
keepers, would  come  home,  we  should  think,  to  the  minds  of  all 
women  not  wholly  incapable  of  reflection.  I  am  able  to  state,  that 
hero  and  there,  in  the  South,  even  in  the  cotton  states,  there  are 
ladies  who  feel  all  the  enormity,  and  comprehend  the  immense  stu- 
pidity of  slavery.  I  have  heard  them  avow  their  abhorrence  of  it. 
One  in  particular,  I  remember,  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina 
itself,  a  mother,  glancing  covertly  at  her  languid  son,  and  saying  in 
the  low  tone  of  despair : 

"  You  cannot  tell  7ne  anything  about  slavery.  We  women  know 
what  it  is,  if  the  men  do  not.'* 

But  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that  the  men  and  women  of 
a  conrnoLunity  shall  be  morally  equal.  K  all  the  women  were 
made,  by  miracle,  perfectly  good,  and  all  the  men  perfectly  bad,  in 
one  generation  the  moral  equality  would  be  restored — the  men 
vastly  improved,  the  women  reduced  to  the  average  of  human 
worth.  Consequently,  we  find  the  women  of  the  South  as  much 
corrupted  by  slavery  as  the  men,  and  not  less  zealous  than  tlie  men 
in  this  insolent  attempt  to  rend  their  country  in  pieces.  In  truth, 
they  are  more  zealous,  since  women  are  naturally  more  vehement 
and  enthusiastic  thaii  men.  The  women  of  New  Orleans,  too,  all 
had  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  lovers  or  friends,  in  the  Confederate 
army.  To  blame  tte  women  of  a  community  for  adhering,  with 
their  whole  souls,  to  a  cause  for  which  their  husbands,  brothers, 
sons  and  lovers  arc  fighting,  would  be  to  arraign  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  then  there  is  a  choice  of  methods  by  which  that  adherence  may 
De  manifested. 

When  General  Butler  was  passing  through  Baltimore,  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans,  he  observed  the  mode  in  which  the  Union 
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soldiers  stationed  there  were  accustomed  to  behave  when  passing 
by  ladies  who  wore  the  secession  flag  on  their  bosoms.  The  ladies, 
on  approaching  a  soldier,  would  suddenly  throw  aside  their  cloaks 
or  shawls  to  display  the  badge  of  treason.  The  soldier  would  re- 
tort by  lifting  the  tail  of  liis  coat,  to  show  the  rebel  flag  doing  duty, 
apparently,  as  a  large  patch  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers.  The  general 
noted  the  circumstance  well.  It  occurred  to  him  then  that,  perhaps, 
a  more  decent  way  could  be  contrived  to  shame  the  heroines  of 
secession  out  of  their  silly  tricks. 

The  women  of  New  Orleans  by  no  means  confined  themselves  to 
the  display  of  minute  rebel  flags  on  their  persons.  They  were  in- 
solently and  vulgarly  demonstrative.  They  would  leave  the  side- 
walk, on  the  approach  of  Union  officers,  and  walk  around  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  with  up-turned  noses  and  insulting  words. 
On  passing  privates,  they  would  make  a  great  ostentation  of  draw- 
ing away  their  dresses,  as  if  from  the  touch  of  pollution.  Secession 
colors  were  conspicuously  worn  upon  the  bonnets.  K  a  Union 
officer  entered  a  street  car,  all  the  ladies  in  it  would  frequently 
leave  the  vehicle,  with  every  expression  of  disgust ;  even  in  church 
the  same  spirit  was  exhibited — ladies  leaving  the  pews .  entered 
by  a  Union  officer.  The  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
kept  their  pupils  singing  rebel  songs,  and  advised  the  girls  to 
make  manifest  their  contempt  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union. 
Parties  of  ladies  upon  the  V)alconies  of  houses,  would  turn  their 
backs  when  soldiers  were  passing  by ;  while  one  of  them  would 
run  in  to  the  piano,  and  thump  out  the  Bonny  Blue  Flag,  with  the 
energy  that  lovely  woman  knows  how  to  throw  into  a  performance 
of  that  kind.  One  woman,  a  very  fine  lady,  too,  swept  away  her 
skirts,  on  one  occasion,  with  so  much  violence  as  to  lose  her  balance, 
and  she  fell  into  the  gutter.  The  two  officers  whose  proximity  had 
excited  her  ire,  approached  to  offer  their  assistance.  She  spumed 
them  from  her,  saying,  that  she  would  rather  lie  in  the  gutter  than 
be  helped  out  by  Yankees.  She  afterward  related  the  circum- 
stance to  a  Union  officer,  and  owned  that  she  had  in  reality  felt 
grateful  to  the  ofiSccrs  for  their  politeness,  and  added  that  Order 
No.  28  served  the  women  right.  The  climax  of  these  absurdities 
was  reached  when  a  beast  of  a  woman  spat  in  the  faces  of  two  offi- 
cers, who  were  walking  peacefully  along  the  street. 

It  was  this  last  event  which  determined  Greneral  Butler  to  take 
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pHblJc  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  women.  At  first  their  exhibitions 
and  affectations  of  spleen  merely  amused  the  objects  of  them; 
who  were  accustomed  to  relate  them  to  their  comrades  as  the  jokes 
of  the  day.  And,  so  far,  no  offi<?ers  or  soldiers  had  done  or  said 
anything  in  the  way  of  retort.  No  man  in  New  Orleans  had  been 
wronged,  no  woman  had  been  treated  with  disrespect  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States.  These  things  were  done  while  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  feeding  the  poor  of  the  city  by  thousands;  while 
he  was  working  night  and  day  to  start  and  restore  the  business 
of  the  city ;  while  he  was  defending  the  people  against  the  frauds 
of  great  capitalists ;  while  he  was  maintaining  such  order  in  New 
Orleans  as  it  had  never  known  before;  while  he  was  maturing 
measures  designed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  city ;  while  he  was 
testifying  in  every  way,  by  word  and  deed,  his  heartfelt  desire  to 
exert  all  the  great  powers  intrusted  to  him  for  the  good  of  New 
Orleans  and  Louisiana. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  both  ofiicers  and  men  became,  at  length, 
very  sensitive  to  these  annoyances.  Complaints  to  the  general 
were  frequent.  Colonels  of  regiments  requested  to  be  informed 
what  orders  they  should  give  their  men  on  the  subject,  and  the 
younger  staff  officers  often  asked  the  general  to  save  them  from  in- 
dignities which  they  could  neither  resent  nor  endure.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  he  permit  his  brave  and  virtuous  New  England  sol- 
diers to  he  insulted  by  these  silly,  vulgar  creatures,  spoiled  by 
contact  with  slavery  ?  And  how  long  could  he  trust  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  troops  ?  These  questions  he  had  already  considered, 
but  the  extreme  ditliculty  of  acting  in  such  an  affair  with  dignity 
and  effect,  had  given  him  pause.  But  when  the  report  of  the  spit- 
ting was  brought  to  him,  he  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  such  out- 
r:iges  before  they  provoked  retaliation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  false  construction  put  upon  General 
Order  No.  28,  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  was  due  to  the 
carelessness  with  which  it  was  composed.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  con- 
versation on  the  subject  with  the  English  charg6,  "  regretted  tbsti 
in  the  haste  of  composition,  a  phraseology  which  could  be  mistaken 
or  perverted  had  been  used."  The  secretary  of  state  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  order  was  penned  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation,  and  all  its  probable  consequences  discussed.  The 
problem  was,  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  insulting  behavior  of  the 
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women  witfuyut  being  obliged  to  resort  to  arrests.  So  far,  New 
Orleans  had  been  kept  down  by  the  mere  show  and  presence  of 
force ;  it  was  highly  desirable,  for  reasons  of  humanity  as  well  as 
policy,  that  this  should  continue  to  be  the  case.  K  the  order  had 
said :  Any  woman  who  insults  a  Union  soldier  shall  be  arrested, 
committed  to  the  calaboose  and  fined, — there  would  have  been 
women  who  would  have  courted  the  distinction  of  arrest,  to  the 
great  peiil  of  the  public  tranquillity.  K  anything  at  all  could  have 
roused  the  populace  to  resist  the  troops,  surely  it  would  have  been 
the  arrest  of  a  well-dressed  women,  for  so  popular  an  act  as  insult- 
ing a  soldier  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  with  the  intent  to  accomplish  the  object  without  disturb- 
ance, that  General  Butler  worded  the  order  as  we  find  it.  The 
order  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  one  which  he  had  read  long 
ago  in  an  ancient  London  chronicle. 

"  Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  Gitlp, 
'*  New  Orleans,  May  15,  1862. 
**  General  Order  No.  28 : 

**A8  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated iasolts  from  the  women  (calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans, 
in  retnm  for  the  most  scrupalous  non-interference  and  courtesy  on  our 
part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture, 
or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman 
of  the  town  plying  her  avocation.^' 

*'  By  command  of  Major-General  Butler. 

"Geo.  0.  Strong,  A.  A.  0.,  Chief  of  Staffs 

That  is,  she  shall  be  held  liable,  according  to  the  law  of  New 
Orleans,  to  be  arrested,  detained  over  night  in  the  calaboose, 
brought  before  a  magistrate  in  the  morning,  and  fined  five  dollars. 

When  the  order  had  been  written,  and  was  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  irrevocable  print,  a  leading  member  of  the  staff  (Major 
Strong)  said  to  General  Butler : 

"  After  all,  general,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  troops 
may  misunderstand  the  order  ?  It  would  be  a  great  scandal  if 
only  one  man  should  act  upon  it  iu  the  wrong  way." 

"  Let  lis,  thcu,"  replied  the  general,  *'  have  one  case  of  aggres- 
sion on  our  side.    I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  that  case,  so  that 
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it  will  iKiVcr  be  repeated.  So  fiir,  all  the  aggression  has  been 
against  us.  Here  we  are,  conquerors  in  a  conquered  city ;  we  have 
respecte«]  every  right,  tried  every  means  of  conciliation,  complied 
with  everv  reasonaMe  desire  ;  and  vet  we  can  not  walk  the  streets 
without  beinu:  outraged  and  spit  u})on  by  green  girls.  I  do  DOt 
fear  the  troops;  but  if  aggression  must  be,  let  it  not  be  all 
against  w^^" 

General  Butler  w^as,  of  course,  perfectly  aware,  as  we  are,  that 
if  he  had  expressly  com7nanded  his  troops  to  outrage  and  ravish 
every  woman  who  insulted  them,  those  men  of  New  England  and 
the  West  would  not  have  thought  of  obeying  him.  If  one  miscre- 
ant among  them  had  attempted  it,  the  pul:)lic  opinion  of  his  regi- 
ment Avould  have  crushed  him.  Every  one  who  knows  the  men 
of  that  army  feels  how  impossible  it  was  that  any  of  them  should 
practically  misinterpret  an  order  of  which  the  proper  and  innocent 
meaning  was  so  palpable. 

The  order  was  published.  Its  success  was  immedijite  and  per- 
fect. Not  tiiat  the  women  did  not  still  continue,  with  the  ingenuity 
of  the  SOX,  to  maniibst  their  repugnance  to  the  troops.  They 
did  so.  The  piano  still  greeted  the  passing  officer  with  rebel  airs. 
The  fair  countenances  of  the  ladies  were  still  averted,  and  their 
skirts  gently  held  aside.  Still  the  balconif'S  presented  a  view  of 
the  "back  hair"  of  beauty.  If  the  dear  creatures  did  not  leave  the 
car  w-hen  an  officer  entered  it,  they  stirred  not  to  give  him  room  to 
sit  down,  and  would  not  see  his  polite  offer  to  hand  their  ticket  to 
the  driver.  (No  conductors  in  the  street  cars  of  New  Orleans.) 
It  was  a  fashion  to  affect  sickness  at  the  stomach  on  such  occasions ; 
which  led  the  Delta  to  remark,  that  the  ladies  should  remember 
that  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Union  forces  some  of  the  squeamish 
stomachs  would  have  nothing  in  them.  Bat  the  outrageous 
demonstrations  ceased.  No  more  insulting  words  were  uttered; 
and  all  the  affectations  of  disgust  were  such  as  coidd  be  eiusily  and 
properly  borne  by  officers  and  men.  Gradually  even  these  were 
discontinued. 

I  need  not  add,  that  in  no  instance  was  the  order  misunderstood 
on  the  part  of  the  troops.  No  man  in  the  whole  world  niisundep- 
stood  it  who  was  not  glad  of  any  pretext  for  reviling  the  sacred 
cause  for  which  the  United  States  has  been  called  to  contend.  So 
far  from  causing  the  women  of  New  Orleans  to  be  wronged  or 
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moleeted,  it  was  that  which  saved  them  from  the  only  danger  of 
molestation  to  which  they  were  exposed.  It  threw  around  them 
tlie  protection  of  law,  not  tore  it  away ;  and  such  was  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  success,  that  not  one  arrest  under  Order  No.  28 
has  ever  been  made. 

General  Butler  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  order  was 
to  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  prodigious  hue  and  cry  against  his  ad- 
ministration. The  puppet  mayor  of  New  Orleans  was  the  first  to 
lift  liis  little  voice  against  it ;  which  led  to  important  consequences. 

It  had  already  become  apparent  to  the  general  and  to  the  officers 
aiding  him,  that  two  powers  so  hostile  as  the  city  government  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
could  not  co-operate — could  not  long  exist  together.  Tlie  mryor 
and  common  council  had  violated  their  compact  with  the  general 
in  every  particular.  They  had  agreed  to  clean  the  streets,  and  had 
not  done  it.  They  had  engaged  to  enroll  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  property-holders  of  the  town  to  assist  iu  keeping  the  peace,  that 
General  Butler  might  safely  withdraw  his  troops.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  proved  to  be  men  of  the  "  Thug"  species — the  hangers- 
on  of  the  City  Hall.  The  European  Brigade  was  to  be  retained  in 
service ;  the  mayor  disbanded  it.  Provisions  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  starving  city  to  the  hungry  camp  of  General  Lovell.  Confede- 
rate notes,  which  had  fallen  to  thirty  cents,  were  redeemed  by  the 
city  government  at  par,  thus  taxing  the  city  one  hundred  cents  to 
give  thirty  to  the  favorites  of  the  mayor  and  council ;  for  the  re- 
demption was  not  public  and  universal,  but  special  and  private. 
The  tone  and  style  of  the  city  government,  too,  were  a  perpetual 
reiteration  of  the  assertion,  so  dear  to  the  deluded  people  of  the 
city,  that  New  Orleans  had  not  been  conquered — only  overcome  by 
"  brute  force."  Nothing  but  the  general's  extreme  desire  to  give 
the  arrangement  of  May  4th  so  fair  a  trial  that  the  whole  world 
would  hold  him  guiltless  in  dissolving  it,  prevented  his  seizing  upon 
the  government  of  the  city  on  the  ninth  of  May. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Butler  to  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil, will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  feeling  between  them : 

"  HKAD-QTJABTEnS,  DkPAKTMKNT  OF  THE  GuLF, 

Kew  Obleans,  May  16,  1862. 
"  To  the  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council  of  New  Orleans : 
*'  Id  the  report  of  your  ofGioial  action,  published  in  the  B€$  of  the  16th 
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instant,  I  find  the  following  extracted  resolutions,  with  the  action  of  part 
of  voiir  body  thereon,  viz  : 

*'  'The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Stith,  were  read 
twice  and  adopted.  The  rules  being  suspended,  were,  on  motion,  sent  to 
the  assistant  board. 

"  *  Yeas — Messrs.  De  Labarre,  Forestall,  Iluokins,  Kodin,  and  Stith — 5. 

*' '  Whei  eas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  council  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  a  large  fleet  of  the  navy  of  France  is  aboat 
to  visit  New  Orleans — of  wliich  fleet  the  Catinet,  now  in  our  port,  is  the 
pioneer — this  council,  bearing  in  grateful  remembrance  the  many  ties  of 
amity  and  good  feeling  which  unite  the  people  of  this  city  with  those  of 
France,  to  whose  paternal  protection  New  Orleans  owes  its  foundation  and 
early  prosperity,  and  to  whom  it  is  especially  grateful  for  the  jealousy  with 
which,  in  the  cession  of  the  state,  it  guaranteed  all  the  rights  of  property, 
person,  and  religious  freedom  of  its  citizens — 

"  ^Be  if  rciOi'i'c  /,  That  the  freedom  and  hospitalities  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  be  tendered  through  the  commander  of  the  Catinet  to  the  French 
naval  fleet  during  its  sojourn  in  our  port;  and  that  a  committee  of  five 
of  tliis  council  be  appointed,  with  the  mayor,  to  make  such  tender  and  such 
other  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  ellect  to  the  same. 

'^ '  Messrs.  Stith  and  Forestall  were  appointed  on  the  committee  mention- 
ed in  the  foregoing  resolution.' 

'*  This  action  is  an  insult,  as  well  to  the  United  States,  as  to  the  friendly 
and  powerful  nation  toward  whose  officers  it  is  directed.  The  offer  of  the 
freedom  of  a  euptured  city  by  the  captives  would  merit  letters-patent  for 
its  novelty,  were  tliere  not  doubts  of  its  usefulness  as  an  invention.  The 
tender  of  its  hospitalities  by  a  government  to  which  police  duties  and  san- 
itary regulations*  only  are  intrusted,  is  simply  an  invitation  to  the  calaboose 
or  the  hospital.  The  United  States  authorities  are  the  only  ones  here  capable 
of  dealing  with  amicable  or  unamicable  nations,  and  will  see  to  it  that  such 
acts  of  courtesy  or  assistance  are  extended  to  any  armed  vessel  of  the  em- 
peror of  France  as  shall  testify  the  national,  traditional,  and  hereditary 
feelings  of  grateful  remembrance  with  which  the  United  States  government 
and  people  appreciate  the  early  aid  of  France,  and  her  many  acts  of  friendly 
regard,  shown  upon  so  many  national  and  fitting  occasions. 

**The  action  of  the  city  council  in  this  behalf  must  be  revised. 

"  Respectfully, 

"B.  F.  BuTLEB,  Major- General  Commanding^ 


Such  being  the  temper  of  the  parties,  an  explosion  was  to  be 
pected  upon  the  first  occasion.     Order  No.  28  was  the  spark 
which  blew  up  the  city  govenimeut. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  order  appeared  in  the  newspapeni  the 
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mayor  sent  to  General  Butler  the  following  letter,  which  was  writ- 
ten for  him  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Duncan,  formerly  of  the  Delta  : 

"  State  op  Louisiana,  Mayoralty  of  New  Orleans, 

''May  16,  1862. 
*'  M^or-General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  CommaDding  United  States  Forces . 
"  Sib  : — ^Your  General  Order,  No.  28,  of  date  15th  inst,  which  reads  as  fol 
lows,  is  of  a  character  so  extraordinary  and  astonishing  that  I  can  not,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  citv,  chargeable  with  its  peace  and 
dignity,  suflfer  it  to  be  promulgated  in  our  presence  without  protesting 
agiiinst  the  threat  it  contains,  which  has  already  aroused  the  passions  of 
our  people,  and  must  exasperate  them  to  a  degree  beyond  control.  Your 
ofScers  and  soldiers  are  permitted,  by  the  terms  of  this  order,  to  place  any 
construction  they  may  please  upon  the  conduct  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
and,  upon  such  construction,  to  offer  them  atrocious  insults.  The  peace 
of  the  city  and  the  safety  of  your  officers  and  soldiers  from  harm  or  insult 
have,  I  affirm,  been  successfully  secured  to  an  extent  enabling  them  to 
move  through  our  streets  almost  unnoticed,  according  to  the  understanding 
and  agreement  entered  into  between  yourself  and  the  city  authorities.  I 
did  not,  however,  anticipate  a  war  upon  women  and  children,  who,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  have  only  manifested  their  displeasure  at  the  occupation  of 
their  city  by  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  their  enemies,  and  I  will  never 
undertake  to  be  responsible  for  the  peace  of  New  Orleans  while  such  an 
edict,  which  infuriates  our  citizens,  remains  in  force.  To  give  a  license  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  command  to  commit  outrages,  such  as  are 
indicated  in  your  order,  upon  defenseless  women  is.  in  my  judgment,  a  re- 
proach to  the  civilization,  not  to  say  to  the  Christianity,  of  the  age,  in  whose 
name  I  make  this  protest.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  T.  Monroe,  Mayor,'*'* 

To  this  General  Butler  replied  with  promptness  and  brevity,  and 
Bent  his  reply  by  the  hands  of  the  provost-marshal : 

"  Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
"New  Orleans,  May  16,  1862. 
"  John  T.  Monroe,  late  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  is  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  any  official  functions,  and  committed  to  Fort  Jackson  until  far- 
ther orders.  B.  F.  Butler,  Major- General  Commanding y 

The  mayor,  however,  was  indulged  with  an  interview  with  the 
commanding  general.  He  remonstrated  against  the  order  for  his 
imprisonment.  The  general  told  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  could  no 
longer  control  the  "  aroused  passions  of  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans,'*  it  was  highly  necessary  that  he  should  not  only  be  relieved 
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from  any  furtlier  responsibility  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  but 
he  sent  himself  to  a  place  of  safety :  wliich  Fort  Jackson  was. 
Tlic  letter,  added  the  general,  was  an  insult  which  no  officer,  repre- 
senting the  majesty  of  the  United  States  in  a  captured  city,  ought 
to  submit  to.  Tiie  mayor,  whose  courage  always  oozed  away  in 
the  presence  of  Geiwjral  Butler,  declared  that  he  had  had  no  in- 
tention to  insult  the  gr^neral :  he  had  only  intended  to  vindicate  the 
*   lionor  of  the  virtuous  ladies  of  New  Orleans. 

''  Xo  vindication  is  necessary,"  said  General  Butler,  "  because  the 
order  does  not  contemplate  or  allude  to  virtuous  women.''  None 
such,  he  believed,  could  have  meant  to  insult  his  officers  or  men  by 
word,  look,  or  gesture,  and  the  order  was  aimed  only  at  those  who 
had. 

Finding  the  mayor  ])liant  an*!  reasonable,  as  he  always  was  in  the 
absence  of  his  supporters.  General  Butler  expounded  the  order  to 
him  at  great  length,  and  with  perfect  courtesy.  The  mayor  then 
declared  that  he  was  jyerfcctly  satlsjied^  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  his  offensive  letter.  General  Butler,  knowing  well  the 
necessity,  in  all  dealings  with  puppets,  of  having  something  to  show 
in  writing,  wrote  the  following  words  at  the  end  of  the  mayor's 
letter : 

"  Gexeiial  Bi;ti,f.r  : — This  communication  having  been  sent  under  a  mi»- 
tako  of  fact,  and  being  improper  in  language,  I  dcsiro  to  apologize  for  the 
same,  and  to  withdraw  it.'' 

This  the  mayor  signed,  and  the  general  relieved  him  from  arrest. 
The  mayor  then  departed,  and  the  general  hoped  he  had  done  with 
Order  No.  28. 

It  was  very  far,  however,  from  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans  in  charge,  to  forego  their  op- 
portunity of  tiring  the  southern  heart.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
16th  of  May,  General  Butler  received  the  following  note: 

^'Mayobaltt  of  New  Oblxakb, 

**  City  Hall,  May  16,  1862. 

*•  Miyor-Genoral  Butlei:  : 

*\Sir: — Havin{x  misunderstood  you  yesterday  in  relation  to  your  General 
Order  No.  28,  1  wisli  to  withdraw  the  indorsement  I  made  on  the  letter 
addressed  to  you  yesterday.  Please  deliver  the  letter  to  my  seerotary,  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  will  hand  you  this  note.     Your  obedient  servant, 

**JonN-  T.  MoBTsox." 

General  Butler  immediately  replied  in  the  following  terms : 
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*' Hkad-quarters,  Depabtment  of  the  Gulf, 
"New  Orleans,  May  16,  1802. 
*'  Sib  : — There  can  be,  there  has  been,  no  room  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  General  Order  No.  28. 

"No  lady  will  take  any  notice  of  a  strange  gentleman,  and  a  fortiori  of 
a  stranger,  in  such  form  as  to  attract  attention.     Common  women  do. 

"  Therefore,  whatever  woman,  lady  or  mistress,  gentle  or  simple,  who, 
by  gesture,  look  or  word,  insults,  sliows  contempt  for,  thus  attracting  to 
herself  the  notice  of  my  officers  or  soldiers,  will  be  deemed  to  act  as  be- 
comes her  vocation  of  common  woman,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly.    This  was  most  fully  explained  to  you  at  my  office. 

**  I  shall  not,  as  I  have  not,  abated  a  single  word  of  that  order ;  it  was 
well  considered.  If  obeyed,  it  will  protect  the  true  and  modest  woman  from 
all  possible  insult.    The  others  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

**  You  can  publish  your  letter,  if  you  publish  this  note,  and  your  apology. 
"Respectfully,  Benjamin  F.  Butlek, 

^'  Major- General  Commanding. 
"JonN  T.  Monroe,  Mayar  of  Neto  Orleanay 

To  this  the  mayor  replied  by  sending  to  the  general  a  copy  of 
bis  first  letter.  General  Butler  summoned  him  again  to  head- 
quarters; he  came  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Duncan.  In  the 
presence  of  the  general  liis  courage  failed  him  again,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  wish  to  send  the  offensive  letter  if  he  could 
publish  what  the  general  had  said  to  him  yesterday,  that  Order  No. 
28  did  not  re:  r  to  all  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans.  With  even  an 
excess  of  patience,  the  general  replied,  that  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  he  would  put  in  writing  at  the  bottom 
of  a  copy  of  the  order  a  statement  in  accordance  with  the  mayor's 
desires,  which  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  publish.     So  he  wrote : 

"  You  may  say  that  this  order  refers  to  those  women  who  have  shown 
contempt  for  and  insulted  my  soldiers,  by  words,  gestures,  and  movements, 
in  their  presence.  B.  F.  Butleb." 

Duncan  asked  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  only"  after  "  women." 
The  general  assented  to  this  also  ;  when  the  mayor  and  his  secre- 
tary retired,  taking  the  documents  with  them.  Again  General 
Butler  indulged  the  hope  that  the  affair  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Far  from  it.  The  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  the  mayor  and 
a  large  party  of  his  friends  presented  themselves  at  the  private  parlor 
of  the  general.  The  mayor  said  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  his  apology.      General  Butler  replied  that  Sunday 
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was  not  a  business  d:iy  with  him,  but  if  the  Mayor  desired  to  with- 
draw his  apology,  and  would  place  himself,  on  Monday  morning, 
in  tlie  chair  in  which  he  had  sat  when  he  signed  it,  he  should  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  general  added,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  sec  him  the  next  morning,  and  as  many  friends  as  he  chose 
to  bring  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  information  had  been  brought  to  head-quarters  of  ft 
conspiracy  among  the  paroled  rebel  prisoners  in  New  Orleans,  to 
j>rocure  arms  and  force  their  way  beyond  the  Union  lines  and 
join  General  Lovell.  Six  of  them  had  been  arrested.  The  con- 
spirators, it  appeared,  had  called  themselves  the  Monroe  Guard, 
alter  the  mayor,  from  whom  they  expected  substantial  aid — had 
probably  received  substantial  aid  already.  The  general  was  re- 
solved to  make  short  work  with  the  mayor  at  their  next  interview. 

On  Monday  nioniing  the  mayor  presented  himself  at  head-quar- 
ters, accompanied  by  his  chief  of  police,  a  lieutenant  of  police,  his 
private  secretary,  one  of  the  city  judges,  and  several  others  of  his 
special  backers ;  seven  or  eight  persons  in  all.  General  Butler  did 
not  wait  for  the  attack  of  this  imposing  force,  but  opened  upou  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  position.  He  made  a  clear  and  forcible 
statement  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  city  government  had 
failed  to  observe  the  compact  of  May  4th.  He  told  them  that  while 
he  had  been  employing  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  of  his  posi- 
tion to  keep  the  i)oor  of  the  city  from  starving,  the  whole  power 
and  means  of  the  city  authorities  had  been  expended  in  supporting 
the  Confederate  cause — by  sending  provisions  to  Lovell's  camp,  by 
contributing  money  for  the  imdntenance  of  Confederate  agents  in 
the  city,  and  by  placing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  streets.  He  announced  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
anion jj  the  paroled  prisoners,  the  sentence  of  six  of  them  to  death; 
and  discoursed  upon  the  significance  of  the  naming  of  the  corps 
after  the  mayor.  All  this  conflict  of  authority  and  of  moral  infla- 
enee  must  cease,  and  cease  at  once.  He  had  resolved  to  have  no 
more  of  "  this  weathercock  business." 

-iVfter  a  long  interview,  he  brought  the  matter  to  a  very  simple 
and  direct  issue.  He  saw  before  him  the  men  who  had  inspired 
and  upheld  the  mayor  in  his  unnatural  and  unwilling  contumacy. 
To  each  of  them  he  ad<lressed  a  question,  the  answer  to  which 
would  fix  his  political  position  and  indicate  Ids  future  course : 
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•*  Judge  Kennedy,  do  you  sanction  the  mayor's  letter  in  its  sub- 
stance and  eifect  ?'' 

Answer :  "  I  sustain  no  insulting  expression  in  this  letter.  The 
construction  which  the  letter  puts  upon  the  order  is  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  it  in  this  city  generally.  If  I  had  been  in  the  mayor's 
place,  I  sliould  have  claimed  a  modification,  or  an  announcement  of 
its  intended  construction." 

General  Butler  :  "  Do  you  not  believe  the  letter  insulting  ?  Do 
you  aid  and  abet  the  mayor  ?  Do  you  sustain  the  mayor  in  reit- 
erating the  letter  ?" 

Kennedy :  "  I  can  not  answer.  I  will  answer  neither  yes  nor  no, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  not  cover  the  position  I  take.  I 
would  not,  in  any  communication  with  General  Butler,  use  insult- 
ing language  myself." 

The  question  was  then  proposed  to  the  other  gentlemen  in  turn. 

Chief  of  Police :  "  I  do  sustain  the  mayor." 

Lieutenant  of  Police  :  "  I  have  not  given  the  letter  a  thought.  I 
have  never  read  the  letter  before." 

Mr.  Harris :  The  same  answer. 

Mr.  Whann :  ^^I  do  not  sustain  or  repudiate  the  letter,  as  I  know 
nothing  about  it." 

Mr.  Pettigrew :  "  I  sustain  the  mayor." 

Mr.  Duncan  confessed  to  having  ^'  assisted  in  the  composition  of 
the  letter." 

General  Butler  then  ordered  the  committal  to  Fort  Jackson  of  the 
kUe  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  Judge  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
The  others  were  dismissed.  The  mayor,  finally  wished  to  know  if 
his  apology  would  be  considered  withdrawn.  General  Butler  as- 
sured him  that  when  the  letter  and  the  apology  were  published, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  apology  should  be  distinctly  stated. 

The  mayor  was  afterward  removed  to  Fort  Pickens.  The  offer  was 
'  always  open  to  him  to  take  the  oath  and  return  home.  Some  of  his 
friends,  it  is  said,  prevailed  upon  him,  at  length,  to  return  home  on 
that  hard  condition ;  and  General  Butler  consenting,  his  wife  went 
to  Fort  Pickens  after  him.  The  officer  who  accompanied  her 
chanced  to  hand  the  mayor  a  newspaper  which  contained  a  positivij 
announcement  that  France  had  recognized  the  Confederacy.  The 
worthy  mayor  instantly  changed  his  mind,  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
and  periuitted  a  faithful  spouse  to  depart  without  him. 
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The  mayor  being  deposed,  the  executive  part  of  the  city  govern 
mcnt  wns  at  once  sus])endcd,  and  the  business  of  governing  New 
Orleans  devolved  upon  the  riiilitary  commandant,  Genornl  G.  F. 
Shepley,  of  Maine.  The  womnn  order,  however,  merely  hastened 
an  evfut  which  the  expiration  of  the  mnyor's  term  of  office  would 
have  eiVc'cled  in  a  few  days;  for  General  Butler  had  already  deter 
mined  that  no  man  should  again  be  elected  to  office  in  XewOrleani 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  country's  govern 
ment. 

The  day  after  the  scene  just  related,  General  Shepley  issued  th« 

following 

"  NOTICE. 

'' ITead-quabtkrs,  Military  Commandakt  of  New  Obleans, 

"  Cu8TOM-HocsE,  May  20,  1862. 

"  In  tho  absence  of  the  late  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  by  order  of  Mjyor- 
General  D.  F.  Dutler,  comma ii(lin<5  tho  Department  of  the  Gulf,  the  mili- 
tary commandant  of  New  Orleans  will,  for  the  present,  and  until  such  time 
as  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  shall  elect  a  loyal  citizen  of  New  Orleans 
and  of  the  United  States  as  mayor  of  the  city,  dischai^e  tlio  fanctioQS 
which  have  hitherto  apportainod  to  that  office. 

*'He  assures  the  peaceable  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  that  he  will  afford 
the  most  ample  protection  to  their  persons  and  property,  and  their' honor. 

'*  No  officer  or  soldier  of  tho  United  States  army  will  bo  permitted  to 
insult  or  annoy  any  peaceable  citizen,  or  in  any  way  to  invade  liis  personal 
rijrhts,  or  ri^jhts  of  property. 

*•  No  citizen  will  be  permitted  to  insnlt  or  interfere  with  any  officer  or 
soldier  in  tho  discliarcje  of  his  dntv. 

'*  No  person  hereafter  will  denounce  or  threaten  with  personal  violence 
anv  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  expression  of  Union  and  loyal  senti- 
ments.    The  imnishment  for  these  (offenses  will  be  speedy  and  effectual. 

'*  The  functions  of  the  chief  of  police  wil  bo  exercised  by  Captain  Jonas  H. 
French,  provost-marshal,  to  wliom  all  police-officers  will  report  iinmediaU^ 
ly.  He  is  intruste<l  witli  the  duty  of  organizing  tho  police  force  of  the  city, 
and  will  continue  in  (»;Tu*e  those  found  to  be  trustworthv,  honesty  and  lovaL 

**The  several  recorders  are  hereby  snspended  from  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  their  offices,  and  Miyor  Joseph  M.  Bell,  provost  judge,  will 
hear  and  det<»rmine  all  complaints  for  the  violation  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  city,  of  its  ordinances  or  of  the  laws  of  tho  United  States. 

"The  laws  and  f^eneral  ordinances  <»f  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  excepting 
such  as  may  bo  inconsistent  wMth  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  general  order  issued  by  the  commanding  general  of  thb 
department,  or  with  this  order,  are  hereby  oontinaed  in  force. 
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"  All  contracts  and  engagements  heretofore  lejjally  entered  in  by  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  or  under  the  authority  thereof,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shall  beheld  inviolate,  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

**  It  is  expected,  and  will  bo  required,  that  all  contractors  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  duties  and  obligations  resting  upon  them  by  contracts  now 
in  force,  and  all  such  parties  will  bo  held  to  rigid  accountability. 

**The  military  commandant  desires  tlio  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  duties  assumed. 

"  He  invites,  and  will  speedily  ask,  the  aid  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  re- 
spectability and  character,  to  aid  in  the  department  of  the  city  linances,  as 
well  as  in  what  pertains  to  the  health,  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  drainage, 
wharves,  levees,  and  generally,  all  municipal  affairs  not  excepted  from  civil 
control  by  the  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general,  or  by  this  order ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  all  joflScers  now  charged  with  such  functions,  are  re- 
tained in  their  respective  employments  until  farther  orders. 

*^  In  all  questions  of  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  city  and  its  government,  and  of  the  ordinances  thereof,  the 
military  commandant  will  seek  the  guidance  of  a  professional  man  of  known 
probity  and  intelligence. 

"  The  military  commandant  will  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  any  citi- 
zen of  New  Orleans  written  or  oral  suggestions,  touching  the  welfare  and 
good  government  thereof. 

"In  conclusion,  the  military  commandant  assures  the  entire  population 
of  tlie  city,  that  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  order  and  morality;  safety  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  under  the  law,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  future  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  crescent  city,  under  the  protection  of  the  Americau  government  and 
constitution. 

"  To  promote  these  ends,  his  own  most  strenuous  efforts  will  be  unceas- 
ingly devoted,  and  to  their  consummation,  he  earnestly  invites  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

"G.  F.  Sheplet,  Military  Commandant  of  Keuo  Orleant, 

"Edwin  Ilsley,  A.  A,  A.  G.'' 

G^eral  Shepley  proceeded  with  vigor  to  organize  the  govern- 
ment. Colonel  French  advertbed  for  five  hundred  policemen. 
Judicious  appointments  were  made  in  every  department,  and  the 
municipal  revolution  was  accomplished  without  disturbance.  Among 
General  Shepley's  first  orders  we  notice  the  following : 

^'oenbral  orders. 

"Office  Military  Commandant  of  New  Orleans, 

"City  Halt^  May  28,  1862. 
*^  Hereafter  in  the  churohee  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  prayers  wtil  not 
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be  offered  up  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  or  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  success  of  rebel  armies,  for  the  Confederate  States, 
80  called,  or  any  oflicers  of  the  same,  civil  or  military,  in  their  otHcial 
capacity. 

"While  i)rotection  will  be  afforded  to  all  churches,  religious  houses, 
and  estiiblishments,  and  religious  ^  services  are  to  be  held  as  in  times  of 
profound  peace,'  this  protection  will  not  bo  allowed  to  be  perverted  to 
the  ui»liolding  of  treason  or  advocacy  of  it  in  any  form. 

**  Where  thus  perverted,  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

**  G.  F.  SiiEPLEY,  Military  Commandant^ 

This  order  was  complied  with  only  in  the  letter.  Thenceforward, 
in  reaching  that  part  of  the  service  where  prayers  were  accustomed 
to  be  offered  for  Jefferson  Davis,  the  minister  would  say :  "  Let  ujb 
now  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer." 

After  suppressing  the  city  government,  it  seemed  to  General 
Butler  unjust  and  unwise  to  permit  that  potent  instigator  and  di- 
rector of  treason,  Mr.  Pierre  Soulo,  to  remain  in  the  city.  It  was 
he  who  had  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  mayor^s  insolent  let- 
ter to  Captain  Farragut.  It  was  he  who  had  countenanced,  per^ 
haps  caused,  the  burning  of  the  cotton.  It  was  he  who  was  the 
moral  support  of  the  contumacy  of  secession  in  New  Orleans. 
Upon  him  secession  chiefly  relied  to  give  it  voice  and  eflfect. 
General  Butler  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  to  render  New  Orleans 
a  dead  thing  to  secession,  it  was  indispensable  to  send  away  a  man 
so  powerful  to  nourish  hostility  to  the  Union.  Captain  Conant 
accomplished  the  arrest  with  his  usual  tact^  and  Mr.  Soule,  after 
ample  time  to  arrange  his  private  business,  wan  consigned  to 
Fort  \yarren,  in  Boston  harbor.  General  Butler,  some  time  after* 
ward,  requested  the  government  to  release  the  prisoner  on  his 
parole  not  to  return  to  New  Orleans,  nor  commit  or  advise  any 
act  hostile  to  the  United  States,  which  was  done. 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  varied  career  than  I^ierre  Sonl6.  A 
native  of  France — a  Paris  lawyer — a  Paris  journalist — a  fugitive  to 
the  West  Indies — an  emigrant  to  New  Orleans — a  lawyer  there  of 
brilliant  position — a  senator  of  the  United  States — a  minister  to 
Madrid,  where  ho  wounded  the  French  embassador  in  a  duel — a 
member  of  the  Ostend  Cuba-coveting  conference — a  lawyer  again  in 
New  Orleans — a  Unionist — a  rebel — a  prisoner  of  state. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  woman  order  and  its  conseqnenoeftp  it 
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IB  proper  to  notice  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  The  screech  'which  arose  from  all  parts  of  Secessia  fur. 
nishes  another  proof  that  this  rebellion,  which  was  begun  in  false- 
hood, has  been  sustained  by  falsehood  alone.  I  will  give  here  a 
few  of  the  rebel  comments. 

The  following  **  appeal"  appeared  in  most  of  the  southern  pa- 
pers: 

"  An  Appeal  to  every  Southebn  Soldier. — ^We  turn  to  you  in  mute 
agony!  Behold  our  wrongs  I  Fathers  I  husbands!  brothers!  sons!  we 
know  these  bitter,  burning  wrongs  will  be  fully  avenged — never  did  south- 
ern women  appeal  in  vain  for  protection  from  insult !  But,  for  the  sake  of 
your  sisters  throughout  the  south,  with  tears  w^e  implore  you  not  to  sur- 
render your  cities,  *  in  consideration  of  the  defenseless  women  and  chil- 
dren!' Do  not  leave  your  women  to  the  mercy  of  this  merciless  foe! 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  New  Orleans  to  have  been  laid  in  ruins, 
and  we  buried  up  beueath  the  mass,  than  that  we  should  be  subjected  to 
these  untold  sufferings  ?  Is  life  so  precious  a  boon  that,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  it,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great?  Ah,  no!  ah,  no!  Rather  let  us  die 
with  you,  oh,  our  fathers !  Rather,  like  Virginias,  plunge  your  own  swords 
into  our  breasts,  saying,  *  This  is  aU  we  can  give  our  daughters.' 

**  The  Daughters  or  New  Orleans. 

''New  Orleans,  May  24,  1862." 

The  goTemor  of  Louisiana  discoursed  upon  the  inviting  topic  in 
an  address  to  the  people. 

'*  History  records  instances  of  cities  sacked,  and  inhuman  atrocities  com- 
mitted upon  the  women  of  a  conquered  town,  but  in  no  instance,  in  modern 
times,  at  least,  without  the  brutal  ravishers  suffering  condign  punishment 
from  the  hands  of  their  own  commanders.  It  was  reserved  for  a  federal 
general  to  invite  his  soldiers  to  the  perpetration  of  outrages,  at  the  mention 
of  which  the  blood  recoils  in  horror— to  quicken  the  impulse  of  their  sen- 
sual instincts  by  the  suggestion  of  transparent  excuses  for  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  to  add  to  an  infamy  already  well  merited  those  crowning  titles  of 
a  panderer  to  lust  and  a  desecrator  of  virtue. 

**  Organize,  then,  quickly  and  efficiently.  If  your  enemy  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior,  let  his  pathway  be  marked  by  his  blood.  It  is  your 
homes  that  you  have  to  defend.  It  is  the  jewel  of  your  hearths,  the  chas- 
tity of  your  women,  you  have  to  guard.  Let  that  thought  animate  your 
breasts,  nerve  your  arms,  quicken  your  energies,  and  inspire  your  resolu- 
tion. Strike  home  to  the  heart  of  your  foe  the  blow  that  rids  your  country 
of  his  presenod.  If  needs  be,  let  his  blood  moisten  your  own  grav^i  J^ 
15 
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will  rise  up  before  your  children  as  a  perpetual  memento  of  a  race  whom  it 
will  teach  to  Imto  now  aud  evermore." 

A  fair  and  indignant  Georgian  wrote  to  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  Savannah : 

"  31  i for  of  the  Jicpuhlican — Seeing  your  spirited  notice  in  this  morning's 
paper,  of  the  offer  of  a  noble  Mississippian  to  give  a  reward  of  $10,000  for 
the  infamous  Butler's  head,  can  you  not  suggest,  through  your  valuable 
journal,  the  propriety  of  every  woman  in  our  Confederacy  contributing  her 
mite  to  triple  the  sum,  for  a  consummation  dear  to  the  insulted  honor  of 
our  countrywomen,  one  and  all? 

*' Ke«pectfully,  A  Savannah  Woscan. 

"Savannah,  June  10,  18C2." 

Mr.  Paul  II.  Hayne,  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman  and  poet 
of  Charleston,  was  "carried  away"  by  the  tide  of  feeling,  and 
achieved  a  poem  that  is  only  ludicrous  when  we  consider  the  real 
character  of  the  event  which  called  it  forth. 

BUTLER'S  PROCLAMATION. 

BY   PAUL  H.   UAYNS. 

"It  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture, 
or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  she  shall  he  regarded  and  held  liable  to  he  treated  as  a  tcanutn  qf 
the  toicn  plying  her  acocufi'/n.^' — Butlcr*8  Order  at  Xcw  Orleans,^'* 

"  At  1  drop  the  treacherous  mask !  throw  by 
The  cloak  wliich  veiled  thine  instincts  fell ; 

Stand  forth,  thou  base,  incarnate  Lie, 
Stjmiped  with  the  signet  brand  of  hell; 

At  last  we  view  thee  as  thou  art, 

A  trickster  with  a  demon^s  heart. 


"  O  soldiers,  husbands,  brothers,  sires ! 

Think  that  each  st^ilwart  blow  ye  give 
Shall  quench  the  rage  of  lustful  tires, 

And  bid  your  glorious  women  live 
Pure  from  a  wrong  whose  tainted  breath 
Were  fouler  than  the  foulest  death. 
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"  Yes  I  but  there's  orm  who  shall  not  die 

In  battle  harness  I    One  for  whom 
Lnrks  in  the  darkness  silently 

Another  and  a  sterner  doom  I 
A  warrior's  end  shonld  crown  the  brave— 
For  Aim,  swift  cord  I  and  felon  gravel 

"  As  loathsome,  charnel  vapors  melt, 

Swept  by  invisible  winds  to  naaght, 
So,  may  this  fiend  of  lost  and  guilt 

Die  like  nightmare's  hideoas  thought ! 
Naught  left  to  mark  tlio  mother's  name, 
Save — immortality  of  shame  1" 

It  pleased  the  English  friends  of  the  Confederacy,  to  place  upon 
Order  No.  28,  the  same  preposterous  construction.  For  them« 
however,  there  was  this  excuse :  they  had  read  "  Napier's  History 
of  the  Peninsular  War."  They  knew  how  savages  in  red  coats  had 
been  wont  to  conduct  themselves  in  captured  'cities,  and  naturally 
concladed  that  patriots  in  blue  would  follow  their  example.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  noble  lords  and  membere 
of  the  house  of  commons,  when  they  adopted  and  echoed  back  the 
rebel  screech.  We  hesitate  to  think  that  men  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  a  great  country  can  be  so  easily  taken  in. 

Lord  Palmerston. — "  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  I  think  no  man  could 
have  read  the  proclamation  to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawn,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  the  deepest  indignation — (cheers  from  both  sides  of  the 
house) — a  proclamation  to  whicli  I  do  not  scruple  to  attach  the  epithet  in- 
famous. (Renewed  cheering.)  Sir,  an  Enj^lishman  must  blush  to  think 
that  such  an  act  has  been  committed  by  one  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  (Cheers.)  If  it  had  come  from  some  barbarous  race  that  was  not 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  one  might  have  regretted  it,  but  might  not 
have  been  surprised ;  but  that  such  an  order  should  have  been  promulgated 
by  a  soldier — (cheers) — by  one  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, is  a  subject  undoubtedly  of  not  less  astonishment  than  pain.  (Cheers.) 
Sir,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  but  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  they  had  notice  of  this  order,  must,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  stamped  it  with  their  censure  and  condemnation." 

Punch,  too,  whose  laugh  was  always  humane  and  just,  till  the 
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slaveholders  of  the  southern  states  rose  in  arms  against  all  that 
Englishmen  used  to  hold  dear,  had  his  little  song  on  the  subject: 

**  Haynau^s  lash  tore  woman's  back, 
When  she  riz  his  dander. 
Butler,  by  his  edict  black, 

Stumps  that  famed  commander. 
Wreaking  upon  maid  and  dame 

Savagery  subtler : 
None  but  Nena  Sahib  name 
Along  with  General  Butler. 
Yankee  doodle,  doodle  doo, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy ; 
Butler  is  a  rare  Yahoo, 
As  brave  as  Sepoy  Pandy." 

These  perverse  and  ridiculous  passages  may  serve  as  encourage- 
ment to  public  men  who  arc  called  to  act  in  novel  and  difficult 
circumstances.  Tliey  show  the  emptiness  and  harmlcssness  of 
partisan  clamor  when  it  is  aimed  against  a  measure  which  is  wise, 
humane  and  right.  General  Butler  could  not  have  been  quite  in- 
difterent  to  vituperation  like  this — no  man  could  have  been.  He 
took  no  public  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  having  more  important 
affairs  upon  his  hands ;  but,  among  his  private  letters,  there  is  one 
which  briefly  vindicates  the  order. 

"  I  am  as  jealous,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  good  opinion  of  my  friends 
as  I  am  careless  of  the  slanders  of  my  enemies,  and  your  kind  ex- 
pressions with  regard  to  Order  No.  28  lead  me  to  say  a  word  to 
you  on  the  subject. 

"  That  it  could  ever  have  been  so  misconceived  as  it  has  been  by 
some  portions  of  the  northern  press,  is  wonderful,  and  would  lead 
me  to  exclaim,  with  the  Jew;  '  Oh  !  Father  Abraham,  what  these 
Christians  are,  whose  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  suspect  the 
thoughts  of  others !' 

*'  What  was  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  woman  order  ap- 
plied ? 

"  We  were  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  a  city  seven 
miles  long  by  two  to  four  wide,  of  ahundred  and  fifly  thousand  in- 
habitants, all  hostile,  bitter,  defiant,  explosive ;  standing  literally 
on  a  magazine,  a  spark  only  needed  for  destruction.    The  devil 
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had  entered  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  this  town  (you  know 
seven  of  them  chose  Mary  Magdalene  for  a  residence)  to  stir  up 
strife  in  every  way  possible.  Every  opprobrious  epithet,  every 
insulting  gesture,  was  made  by  these  be-jeweled,  crinolined  and 
laced  creatures,  calling  themselves  ladies,  toward  my  soldiers  and 
officers,  from  the  windows  of  houses  and  in  the  streets.  How  long 
do  you  suppose  our  flesh  and  blood  could  have  stood  this  without 
retort  ?  That  would  have  led  to  disturbances  and  riot,  from  which 
we  must  have  cleared  the  streets  with  artillery — and  then  a  howl 
that  we  had  murdered  these  fine  women.  I  had  arrested  the  men 
who  had  hurrahed  for  Beauregard.  Could  I  arrest  the  women  ? 
No.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  No  order  could  be  made  save  one 
which  would  execute  itself  With  anxious  care,  I  thought  I  had 
hit  upon  this  :  '  Women  who  insult  my  soldiers  are  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  common  women,  plying  their  vocation.' 

**  Pray,  how  do  you  treat  a  common  woman  plying  her  vocation 
in  the  streets?  You  pass  her  by  unheeded.  She  can  not  insult 
you.  As  a  gentleman,  you  can  and  will  take  no  notice  of  her.  If 
she  speaks,  her  words  are  not  opprobrious.  It  is  only  when  she 
becomes  a  continuous  and  positive  nuisance,  that  you  call  a  watch- 
man  and  give  her  in  charge  to  him. 

"  But  some  of  the  northern  editors  seem  to  think  that  whenever 
one  meets  such  a  woman,  we  must  stop  her,  talk  with  her,  insult 
her,  hold  dalliance  with  her,  and  so  from  their  own  conduct  they 
construed  my  order. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier  may  so  deal  with  common 
women,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  may  speak. 
But  so  do  not  I. 

"  Why,  these  she-adders  of  New  Orleans  themselves  were  at  once 
tamed  into  propriety  of  conduct  by  the  order,  and  from  that  day 
no  woman  has  either  insulted  or  annoyed  any  live  soldier  or  officer, 
and  of  a  certainty  no  soldier  has  insulted  any  woman. 

"  When  I  passed  through  Baltimore  on  the  23d  of  February  last, 
members  of  my  staff  were  insulted  by  the  gestures  of  the  ladies  (?) 
there.    Not  so  in  New  Orleans.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

^'  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  issue  the  order  again  under  like 
circumstances." 

Among  the  women  of  New  Orleans  there  were  some  who  knew 
how  to  maintain,  and  even  assert,  their  fidelity  to  the  Confederate 
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cause,  without  forgetting  tlie  courtesy  due  to  officers  of  the  United 
States  who  were  simply  doing  their  duty.  To  such  General  Butler 
and  his  staif  were  as  complaisant  as  their  duty  permitted.  The 
case  of  ]\Irs.  Sloconib  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Urquhart,  may  be 
cited  in  illustration.  These  ladies  applied  for  a  pass  to  onable  them 
to  go  to  their  country  house,  but  8tat<}d  with  courteous  frankness, 
that  they  ciould  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  said,  they  had  desired  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union ;  but  now  all  their  male  friends  and  connec- 
tions were  in  the  Confederate  army ;  one  of  them  had  lost  a  son, 
the  other  a  brother,  in  the  ser\'ice ;  and  they  were  now  unalterably 
devoted  to  the  cmuso,  which  they  deemed  just,  noble,  and  holy. 
General  Butler  said  to  them,  that  he  woul<l  make  an  exception  to 
his  rule  and  grant  them  the  pass,  if  they  would  give  up  their  spa- 
cious town  house  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  during  their  ab- 
sence, as  he  required  such  a  house  for  his  head-quarters."  Mrs.  Slo- 
conib hesitated.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  said  that  her  house 
was  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  tender  associations,  and  was 
now  dearer  to  her  than  ever.  She  did  not  see  how  she  could  give 
it  up. 

The  general  said,  that  he  "  experienced  peculiar  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing ladies  who,  while  they  w^ere  enemies  to  his  country,  were  yet 
so  frank,  so  truthful  and  devoted,  and  remarked  that  if  New  Or- 
leans had  been  defended  by  an  army  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart, he  believed  the  Union  army  would  have  had  considerable 
trouble  in  capturing  the  city.  In  regard  to  their  house  he  assured 
them  that,  although  he  had  the  power  to  take  it,  yet  without  their 
permission  it  should  not  be  occupied,  nor  a  brick  of  it  be  molested, 
unless  indeed,  the  city  was  ravaged  by  yellow  fever,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  obliged  to  take  every  house  suitable  for  hospital  pur- 
j)osi>s ;  and  he  added,  if  I  can  find  any  other  reason  for  making  you 
an  exception  to  my  rule  prohibiting  jtasses  to  any  who  refuse  to 
take  the  oath,  I  will  do  it.'' 

Happily,  he  found  such  a  reason.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  wrote 
to  the  ladies:  " I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  my  necessi- 
ties, which  caused  the  recjucst  for  ])ermission  to  use  your  house  dur- 
ing your  absence  this  summer,  have  been  relieved.  I  have  taken 
the  house  of  General  Twiggs,  late  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
quarters.    Inclined  never  on  slight  causes  to  use  the  power  intrust- 
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ed  to  me  to  grieve  even  sentiinents  only  entitled  to  respect  from 
the  courage  and  ladylike  propriety  of  manner  in  which  they  were 
avowed ;  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  yield  to  the  appeal  you 
made  for  favor  and  protection  by  the  United  States.  Yours  shall 
be  the  solitary  exception  to  the  general  nile  adopted,  that  they  who 
ask  protection  must  take  upon  themselves  corresponding  obliga- 
tions or  do  an  equal  favor  to  the  government.  I  have  an  aged 
mother  at  home,  who,  like  you,  might  request  the  inviolability  of 
hearthstone  and  roof  tree  from  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  For 
her  sake  you  shall  have  the  pass  you  ask,  which  is  sent  herewith. 
As  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  say  personally,  you  may  leave  the  city 
with  no  fear  that  your  house  will  be  interfered  with  by  any  exer- 
cise of  military  right;  but  will  be  safe  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Trusting  that  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  will  convict 
you  of  wrong  toward  your  country,  when  all  else  has  failed,  I  re- 
main," etc. 

Mrs.  Slocomb  acknowledged  the  favor :  "  Permit  me  to  return 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  special  permit  to  leave,  which  you  have 
80  kindly  grsnted  to  myself  and  family,  as  also  for  the  protection 
promised  to  my  property.  Knowing  that  we  have  no  claim  for  any 
exception  in  our  favor,  this  generous  act  calls  loudly  upon  our  grate- 
ful hearts,  and  hereafter,  while  praying  earnestly  fur  the  cause  we 
love  so  much,  we  shall  never  forget  the  liberality  with  which  our 
request  has  been  granted  by  one  whose  power  here  reminds  us 
painfully  that  our  enemies  are  more  magnanimous  than  our  citizens 
are  brave." 

Another  instance.  Mrs.  Beauregard,  the  wife  of  the  Confederate 
general,  and  her  mother,  were  residing  in  the  mansion  of  Slidell, 
the  rebel  emissary  to  France,  who  had  lent  it  to  them  during  his 
absence.  This  house  being  sequestered.  Lieutenant  Kinsman  went 
to  take  possession,  not  knowing  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  Those 
distinguished  and  amiable  ladies  received  the  officer  with  dignity 
and  politeness.  He  reported  the  fact  of  their  occupation  of  the 
house  to  the  commanding  general,  who  immediately  ordered  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  it  undisturbed.  There  they  re- 
mained, honored  equally  by  the  Union  officers  and  by  the  people 
of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

EXECUTION  OF   MUKFOBD. 

The  crime  for  which  Mumford  suffered  death  has  been  already 
related^  It'  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  the  flag  of  his  country,  he 
had  fallen  dead  upon  the  roof  of  the  Mint,  from  the  fire  of  the 
howitzers  in  the  main-top  of  the  Pensacola,  no  one  could  have 
charged  aught  against  those  who  had  the  honor  of  tliat  flag  in 
charge.  His  offense  was  two-fold :  he  insulted  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try, and  endangered  the  lives  of  innocent  fellow-citizens  by  drawing 
the  fire  of  the  fleet.  His  life  was  justly  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Xew  Orleans.  His  life,  moreover,  was  not  a  valuable 
one  ;  he  was  one  r)f  those  who  live  by  preying  upon  society,  not  by 
serving  it.  He  was  a  professional  gambler.  Rather  a  fine4ook- 
ing  man,  tall,  black-bearded  ;  age  forty-two. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  troops,  he  still  appeared 
in  the  streets,  bold,  reckless  and  defiant,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
populace.  He  was  seen  even  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  re- 
lating his  exploit  to  a  circle  of  admirers,  boasting  of  it,  daring  the 
Union  authorities  to  molest  him.  He  did  this  once  too  oflen.  He 
was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  military  commission,  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  General  Butler  approved  the  sentence,  and  or- 
dered its  execution. 

Special  Obdsb  No.  10. 

V^New  Oblsaks,  June  6, 1862. 

"  William  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  New  Orloans,  having  been  convict 
ed  before  the  military  commission  of  treason  and  an  overt  act  thereof,  in 
tearing  down  the  United  States  flag  from  a  public  building  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  other  evil-minded  persons  to  farther  resis- 
tance to  the  laws  and  arms  of  the  United  States,  after  said  flag  was  placed 
there  by  Commodore  Farragut,  of  the  United  States  navy, 

**  It  is  ordered  that  he  be  executed,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  said 
military  commission,  on  Saturday,  Jane  7th  instant,  between  the  hours  of 
8  A.  M.  and  12  m.,  under  the  direction  of  the  provost-marshal  of  the  district 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  his  sufficient  warrant." 

During  liis  trial  and  afler  his  condemnation,  he  showed  nether 
fear  nor  contrition ;  evidently  expected  a  commutation  of 
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tence,  not  believing  that  General  Butler  would  dare  execute  it. 
His  friends,  the  Thugs  and  gamblers  of  the  city,  openly  defied  the 
general ;  resolved,  in  council  assembled,  7iot  to  petition  for  his  par- 
don ;  bound  themselves  to  assassinate  General  Butler  if  Mumford 
were  hanged.  These  things  were  duly  reported  to  the  general  by 
his  detective  police,  and  were  a  common  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  city.  It  was  the  almost  universal  belief  that  the  condemned 
man  would  be  brought  to  the  gallows  and  there  reprieved — accord- 
ing to  the  cruel  blank-cartridge  mode  of  weak  governments. 

While  the  friends  of  Mumford  were  thus  building  up  a  wall  be- 
tween him  and  the  chance  of  pardon,  the  case  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  the  six  paroled  prisoners, 
part  of  the  Monroe  Guard,  who  had  conspired  to  break  away  to 
the  rebel  camp.    Their  sentence  also,  the  general  approved : 

General  Oedeb  No.  36. 

"New  Orleans,  May  81,  1862. 

"  Abraham  McLane,  Daniel  Doyle,  Edward  0.  Smith,  Patrick  Kane, 
George  L.  Williams,  and  Wm.  Stanley,  all  enlisted  men  in  the  forces  of  the 
supposed  Confederate  States,  captured  at  the  surrender  of  Forts  St.  Philip 
and  Jackson,  have  violated  their  parole  of  honor,  under  which  thej,  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  instead  of  hein^ 
confined  in  prison,  as  have  the  unfortunates  of  the  United  States  soldiers, 
who,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  have  languished  for  mouths 
in  the  closest  durance. 

"Warned  by  their  officers  that  they  must  not  do  this  thing,  they  deliber- 
ately organized  themselves  in  military  array — chose  themselves  and  com- 
rades officers,  relying,  as  they  averred,  upon  promises  of  prominent  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  equipments.  They  named  them- 
selves the  Monroe  Life  Guard,  in  honor  of  the  late  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

"  They  conspired  together,  and  arranged  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
force  the  pickets  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  join  the  enemy  at  Corinth. 

"  Tried  before  an  impartial  military  commission — fully  heard  in  their  de- 
fense— these  facte  appeared  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction,  and  they  were 
convicted. 

"  There  is  no  known  pledge  more  sacred — there  is  no  military  offense 
whose  punishment  is  better  defined  or  more  deserved.  To  this  crime  but 
one  punbhment  has  ever  been  assigned  by  any  nation — Death. 

"  This  sentence  has  been  approved  by  the  commanding  general.     To  the 
end  that  all  others  may  take  warning — that  solemn  obligations  may  be  pre- 
served— ^that  war  may  not  lose  all  honorable  ties — that  clemency  may  not 
be  abused,  and  that  justice  be  done : 
16* 
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"It  is  ordered  tliat  Abrahftm  MrLane,  Daniel  Doyle,  Edward  0.  Smith, 
Patrick  Kane,  George  L.  "Williams,  and  "William  Stanley  he  shot  to  deatli, 
under  the  direction  of  the  provost-marshal,  immediately  after  reTeille,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  June  next ;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  the 
provost-marshars  sufficient  warrant." 

Here  were  seven  men  under  sentence  of  death  at  the  same  time 
— seven  human  lives  hanging  upon  the  word  of  one  man.  General 
Butler  is  not  a  person  of  the  philanthropical  or  humanitarian  cast  of 
character;  which  is  compatible  with  strange  hardness  of  heart  to- 
ward individuals.  Nor  is  he  unaware  of  the  frightful  cruelty  to 
society  of  pardoning  men  justly  condemned.  He  is  abundantly 
capable  of  preferring  the  good  of  the  many  to  the  convenience  of 
one,  and  turnuig  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  a  criminal,  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  a  wronged  community  asking  protection, 
or  an  outraged  country  demanding  justice  upon  its  mortal  foes. 
The  fluid  that  courses  his  veins  is  blood,  not  milk  and  water. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  the  feelings  that  belong  to  a  humsm  being, 
and  these  seven  forfeited  lives  hang  heavy  upon  his  heart. 

In  the  case  of  3Iumford  he  had  no  misgivings.  He  was  able  to 
endure  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  the  man's  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren falling  upon  their  knees  before  him,  begging  the  life  of  husband 
and  father,  and  yet  keep  firmly  to  a  just  resolve.  He  was  able  to 
resist  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  own  tender-hearted  wife,  whose 
judgment  he  respected,  to  whose  judgment  he  often  deferred.  Far 
more  easily  was  he  able  to  defy  and  scorn  the  threitenings  of  an 
impious  clan  of  gamblers  and  ruflians.  Mumford  must  die.  That 
was  the  deliberate  and  changeless  flat  of  his  best  judgment. 

Xor  was  he  easily  induced  to  alter  his  determination  with  regard 
to  the  six  paroled  prisoners.  The  events  of  the  war  hjul  constantly 
deepened  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  general  cruelty  of  pardons.  Ho 
could  not  but  think  that  the  Union  armies  woidd  not  have  lost  a 
hundred  thousand  men  by  desertion,  if,  from  the  beginning,  the  just 
penalty  of  death  had  been  inexorably  inflicted  ;  no,  nor  one  thou- 
sand  ;  perhaps  not  one  hundred.  He  had  imbibed  a  hofror  of  all 
those  loose,  irresolute,  chicken-hearted  modes  of  proceeding,  which 
have  cost  the  country  such  incalculable  suflfering  and  blood.  It  is 
instinctive  in  such  a  man  to  know  that,  in  this  world,  the  kindest, 
as  well  as  the  wisest  of  all  things,  is  the  rigid  observance  of  jiut 
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law,  the  exact  and  prompt  infliction  of  just  penalty.  So,  between 
his  dense  of  what  was  due  to  those  six  men,  and  his  anxious  con- 
sideration of  extenuating  circumstances,  he  lived  jnany  distracted 
days  and  nights.    He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 

The  pressure  upon  him  was  intense,  as  it  aWi>jrs  is  upon  men 
whose  word  can  save  lives.  Every  body  pleaded  for  them.  His 
own  officers  besieged  his  ears  for  pardon.  The  officers  of  the 
condemned  besought  it.  Union  men  of  the  city  implored  it. 
And  at  night,  when  the  world  was  shut  out,  there  was  still  a 
voice  to  repeat  the  arguments  of  the  day.  The  six  prisoners 
were  poor,  simple,  ignorant  souls.  One  of  them  had  said,  when 
arraigned  before  the  commission,  that  he  did  not  understand  any- 
thing about  this  paroling. 

"  Paroling,"  said  he,  "  is  for  officers  and  gentlemen :  we  are  not 
gentlemen." 

It  is  probable  that  this  remark  saved  the  lives  of  them  all, 
for  it  suggested  the  line  of  argument  and  the  kind  of  consideration 
which,  probably,  had  most  to  do  with  changing  the  general's  re- 
solve. "  We  are  not  gentlemen," — an  admission  which  no  north- 
em  prisoner  would  be  likely  to  make.  At  the  south  those  words 
really  have  a  meaning ;  the  poor  people  there  fed  a  difference  of 
rank  between  themselves  and  the  lords  of  the  plantation,  and  recog- 
nize a  lower  grade  of  personal  obligation.  A  gentleman  must  keep 
his  word ;  we  poor  people  may  get  away  if  we  can. 

The  earnest  petition  of  those  stanch  Unionists,  Mr.  J.  A.  Rosier 
and  Mr.  T.  J.  Durant,  had  great  weight  with  the  general  also. 

"These  men,"  wrote  they,  "are  justly  liable  to  the  condign 
punishment  which  the  military  law  metes  out  to  so  grave  and  hein- 
ous an  offense.  But  a  powerful  government  never  diminishes  its 
strength  by  acts  of  clemency  and  mercy.  No  doubt.  General,  these 
men  were  partly  driven  by  want,  partly  deluded,  and  have  long 
been  so ;  superior  minds  have  heretofore  given  them  false  impres- 
sions, and  they  have  been  acting  imder  such  views  as  have  at  last 
brought  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  grave.  Unknown  to  us,  even 
from  report,  prior  to  their  trial  and  condemnation,  we  see  in  them 
only  men  and  brethren  who  have  erred  and  are  in  danger.  Gene- 
ral, the  event  has  just  shown  that  these  men  are  unable  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  government,  or  elude  its  vigilance  and  the  fidelity  of 
its  officers.    They  are  subdued  and  powerless.    Their  case  excites 
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our  commiseration,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  others.  We  ask  you 
to  have  mercy  upon  them.  At  the  present  moment  the  government 
needs  no  excessive  rigor  to  enforce  obedience  or  command  respect. 
Pardon  their  offense.  The  act  will  restore  them  to  sobriety  of 
reason  and  to  useful  employment.  It  will  fill  them  with  gratitude 
.to  you  and  to  the  powerful  government  you  represent.  It  will  de- 
monstrate the  mildness  of  its  authority,  and  convince  our  fellow- 
citizens  that  mercy  and  clemency,  no  less  than  force  and  strength, 
are  essential  attributes  of  the  power  you  represent.  General,  re- 
ceive this  prayer  for  life,  in  the  spirit"  which  dictates  it — an  earnest 
and  heartfelt  desire  to  promote  reconciliation  and  peace." 

To  this  letter,  which  was  received  the  day  before  the  one 
named  for  the  execution.  General  Butler  replied : 

"  Your  communication  has  received,  as  it  deserved,  most  serious 
consideration.  The  representations  of  gentlemen  of  your  known 
probity,  intelligence,  high  social  position,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  character,  temper,  habits  of  thought  and  motives  of 
action  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  ought  to  have  great  and  de- 
termining weight  with  me,  a  stranger  among  you,  called  upon  to 
act  promptly  under  the  best  light  I  may  in  matters  affecting  the 
administration  of  justice.  .  In  addition,  your  well-known  and  fully 
appreciated  unswerving  attachment  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  renders  it  certain  that  nothing  but  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  could  have  influenced  your  opinion. 

"  Of  the  justice  which  calls  for  the  death  of  these  men  I  can  have 
no  doubt.  The  mercy  it  would  be  to  others,  in  like  cases  tempted 
to  offend,  to  have  the  terrible  example  of  the  punishment  to  which 
these  misguided  men  arc  sentenced,  is  the  only  matter  left  for  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Upon  this  question  you  who  have  suffered  for  the  Union,  who 
have  stood  by  it  in  evil  and  in  good  report — ^you  who  have  lived 
and  are  hereafter  to  live  in  this  city  as  your  home,  when  all  are 
gathered  again  under  the  flag  wliich  has  been  so  foully  outraged, 
and  to  whose  wrongs  these  men's  lives  are  forfeit — you  who,  I  have 
heard,  exerted  your  talents  to  save  the  lives  of  Union  men  in  the 
hour  of  their  peril,  ought  to  have  a  determining  weight  when  your 
opinions  have  been  deliberately  formed.  You  ask  for  these  men's 
lives.  You  shall  have  them.  You  say  that  the  clemency  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  best  for  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart.    Be  it  so.    You 
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are  likely  to  be  better  informed  upon  this  than  I  am.  I  have  no 
wish  to  do  anything  but  that  which  will  show  the  men  of  Louisi- 
ana how  great  a  good  they  were  tempted  to  throw  away  when 
they  were  led  to  raise  their  hands  against  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

"  K  this  example  of  mercy  is  lost  upon  those  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, swift  justice  can  overtake  others  in  like  manner  offending." 

The  men  were  reprieved,  and  consigned  to  Ship  Island  "during 
the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United  States."  This  was  on 
the  fourth  of  June.     Mumford  was  to  die  on  the  seventh. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Mint,  near  the  scene  of 
his  crime.  To  the  last  minute  General  Butler  was  earnestly  im- 
plored to  spare  him.  The  venerable  Dr.  Mercer,  a  man  of  eighty 
honprable  years,  once  the  familiar  friend  and  frequent  host  of  Henry 
CI:;y,  a  gentleman  of  boundless  generosity  and  benevolence,  the 
patron  of  all  that  redeemed  New  Orleans,  came  to  head-quarters  an 
hour  before  the  execution,  to  ask  for  Mumford's  life. 

"  Give  me  this  man's  life,  General,"  said  he,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  aged  cheeks.     *'  It  is  but  a  scratch  of  your  pen." 

"  True,"  replied  the  general.  "  But  a  scratch  of  my  pen  could 
bum  New  Orleans.  I  could  as  soon  do  the  one  act  as  the  other.  I 
think  one  would  be  as  wrong  as  the  other." 

In  truth,  the  reprieve  of  the  six  had  rendered  the  saving  of  Mum- 
ford  impossible.  That  act  of  mercy,  like  all  the  rest  of  General 
Butler's  acts  in  New  Orleans,  was  utterly  misinterpreted  by  the 
people,  who  attributed  it  to  weakness  and  cowardice.  It  was,  and 
is,  the  conviction  of  the  best  informed  oflBcers  and  Union  citizens 
then  in  New  Orleans,  that  upon  the  question  of  hanging  or  sparing 
Mumford  depended  the  final  suppression  or  the  continued  turbu- 
lence of  the  mob  of  the  city.  Mumford  hanged,  the  mob  was  sub- 
dued. Mumford  spared,  the  mob  remained  to  be  quelled  by  final 
grape  and  canister.  There  was  absolutely  needed  for  the  peace- 
ful government  of  the  city,  a  certainty  that  General  Butler  dared 
hang  a  rebel. 

Mumford  met  his  doom  with  the  composure  with  which  bad  men 
usually  die.  He  said  that  'Hhe  offense  for  which  he  was  condemned 
was  committed  under  excitement,  and  he  did  not  consider  he  was 
Buffering  justly.  He  conjured  all  who  heard  him  to  act  justly  to  all 
roen ;  to  rear  their  children  properly ;  and  when  they  met  death 
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they  would  meet  it  firmly.  He  was  prepared  to  die ;  and  as  he 
had  never  wronged  any  one,  he  hoped  to  receive  mercy." 

'*The  unconscious  is  the  alone  complete,"  says  the  German  poet. 
It  is  only  good  people  who,  on  the  approach  of  death,  are  dis- 
mayed and  ashamed  at  reviewing  their  lives — comparing  what 
might  have  been  with  what  has  been. 

An  immense  concourse  belield  the  execution.  The  turbulent 
spirits  of  New  Orleans  drew  the  proper  inferences  from  the  scene. 
Every  one  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city 
felt  a  certain  confidence,  before  unfelt,  in  their  ability  to  rule  the 
city  without  violence.  Every  soldier  felt  safer;  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union  had  an  assurance  that,  at  length,  they  were  really  on  the 
stronger  side.     Order  rei(/ued  in  Warsaw. 

The  name  of  Mumford,  if  we  may  believe  Confederate  newspa- 
})er8,  was  immediately  added  to  the  "roll"  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  fugitive  governor  of  Louisiana,  from  some  safe  retreat 
up  the  river,  fulminated  a  proclamation  about  this  time,  in  which 
he  commented  upon  the  death  of  Mumford  in -the  style  of  eloquence 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  De  Bow's  Review — ^a  curious  mixture  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  Bedlam. 

"The  loss  of  New  Orleans,"  said  he,  "and  the  opening  of  the 
31issi8sipj>i,  which  will  soon  follow,  have  greatly  increased  our  dan- 
ger, and  deprived  us  of  many  resources  for  defense.  With  less 
means,  we  have  more  to  do  than  before.  Every  weapon  we  have, 
and  all  that  our  skillful  mechanics  can  make,  will  be  needed.  Let 
every  citizen  be  an  armed  sentinel,  to  give  warning  of  any  approach 
of  the  insolent  foe.  Let  all  our  river  banks  swarm  with  armed  par 
triots,  to  teach  the  hated  invader  that  the  rifle  will  be  his  only  wel- 
come on  his  errands  of  plunder  and  destruction.  Wherever  he 
dares  to  raise  the  hated  emblem  of  tyranny,  tear  it  down,  and  rend 
it  in  tatters. 

"  The  noble  heroism  of  the  patnot  Mmnford,  has  placed  his  name 
high  on  the  list  of  our  martyred  sons.  When  the  federal  navy 
reached  New  Orleans,  a  squad  of  marines  was  sent  on  shore, 
wJio  hoisted  their  flag  on  the  JVIint.  The  city  was  not  occupied  by 
the  United  States  troops,  nor  had  they  reached  there..  The  place 
was  not  in  their  possession.  William  B.  Mumford  pulled  down  the 
detested  symbol  with  his  own  hands,  and  for  that  was  condenmed 
to  be  hung  by  General  Butler  after  his  arrival.    Brought  in  foil 
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view  of  the  scaflfold,  his  murderers  lioped  to  appall  his  heroic  soul, 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  implements  of  iijnominious  death.  With 
the  evidence  of  their  determination  to  consummate  their  brutal  pur- 
pose before  his  eyes,  they  oftered  him  life  on  the  condition  thut  he 
would  abjure  his  country,  and  swear  allegiance  to  her  foe.  He 
spumed  the  offer.  Scorning  to  stain  his  soul  with  such  foul  dis- 
honor, he  met  his  fate  courageously,  an«l  has  transmitt^id  to  his 
countrymen  a  fresh  example  of  what  men  will  do  and  dare  when 
under  the  inspiration  of  fervid  patriotism.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
outrage  of  his  murder,  nor  shall  it  pass  un atoned. 

"  I  am  not  introducing  any  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
our  citizens,  but  am  only  placing  before  them  those  that  every 
nation  at  war  recognizes  as  necessary  and  proper  to  be  enforced. 
It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  relaxed.  Ou 
the  contrary,  I  am  but  awaiting  the  assistance  and  presence  of  the 
general  appointed  to  the  department,  to  inaugurate  the  most  effect- 
ual method  for  their  enforcement.     It  is  well  to  repeat  them : 

"  Trading  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited  under  all  circumstances. 

"  Traveling  to  and  from  New  Orleans  and  other  places  occupied 
by  the  enemy  is  forbidden.     All  passengers  will  be  arrested. 

"  Citizens  going  to  those  places,  and  returning  with  the  enemy's 
usual  passport,  will  be  arrested. 

"  Conscripts  or  militia-men,  having  in  possession  such  passports, 
and  seeking  to  shun  duty,  under  the  pretext  of  a  parole,  shall  be 
treated  as  public  enemies.  No  such  papers  will  be  held  as  sufficient 
excuse  for  inaction  by  any  citizen. 

"  The  utmost  vigilance  must  be  used  by  officers  and  citizens  in 
the  detection  of  spies  and  salaried  informers,  and  their  apprehension 
promptly  effected. 

**  Tories  must  suffer  the  fate  that  every  betrayer  of  his  country 
deserves. 

*'*'  Confederate  notes  shall  be  received  and  used  as  the  currency 
of  the  country. 

''  River  steamboats  must,  in  no  case,  be  permitted  to  be  captured. 
Bum  them  when  they  can  not  be  saved. 

"  Provisions  may  be  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  only  in  charge  of 
officers,  and  under  the  precautionary  regulations  governing  commu- 
nication between  belligerents. 

^The  load  of  New  Orleans,  bitter  humiliation  as  it  was  to  Louisi- 
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anians,  has  do!  created  despondency,  nor  shaken  our  abiding  £dth 
in  our  success.  Not  to  the  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  patriot  alone,  who 
might  be  expected  to  color  events  with  his  hopes,  but  to  the  more 
impassioned  gaze  of  the  statesman  that  success  was  certain  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  only  the  timid,  the  unreflecting,  and  the  prop- 
erty owner,  who  thinks  more  of  his  possessions  tlian  his  country, 
that  will  succumb  to  the  depressing  influences  of  disaster.  The 
great  heart  of  the  people  has  swelled  with  more  intense  aspirations 
for  the  cause  the  more  it  seemed  to  totter.  Their  confldenoe  is 
well  founded.  The  possession  by  the  enemy  of  our  seaboard  and 
main  water-courses  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  us.  His  over- 
whelming naval  force  necessarily  accomplished  the  same  results 
attained  by  the  British  with  the  same  force  in  their  war  of  subjuga* 
tion.    The  final  result  will  be  the  same,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GENERAL  BUTLER  AND  THE  FOREIGN  CONSULS. 

"  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  business  in  New  Orleans,"  re- 
marked the  humorous  Delta^  "  one  thing  is  certain,  consuls  are 
lower." 

Consuls  were  very  high  indeed  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
occupation  of  the  city.  Their  position  in  New  Orleans  had  been 
one  of  first-rate  importance  during  the  rebellion ;  for  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  foreign  capitalists  of  the  city  that  the  Confederacy 
had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  it  bad 
been  the  congenial  office  of  the  consols  to  afford  them  aid  and  pro 
tection  in  that  lucrative  business.  They  forgot  that  they  were 
only  consuls.  They  forgot  the  United  States.  Often  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  cabinet  ministers  of  their  countries,  always 
flattered  and  made  much  of  by  the  supporters  of  the  rebellion,  er- 
pecting  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  the  triumph  of  secession, 
representing  powers  every  one  of  which  desired  or  counted  upon 
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its  success,  they  assumed  the  tone  of  embassadors ;  they  courted 
the  power  which  they  assumed  would  finally  rule  in  New  Orleans, 
and  held  in  contempt  or  aversion  the  one  to  which  they  were 
accredited. 

These  gentlemen  gave  General  Butler  more  trouble,  caused  him 
more  hard  work,  than  any  other  class  in  New  Orleans.  They 
opposed  every  measure  of  his  which  could  be  supposed  to  bear 
upon  any  man  of  foreign  origin.  Mr.  Seward  was  overrun  with 
their  protests,  complaints  and  petitions..  If  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  approved  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
as  the  cheapest  of  generals,  the  secretary  of  state  found  him  much 
the  most  troublesome.  The  correspondence  relating  to  this  single 
subject  would  fill  two  or  three  volumes  as  large  as  this. 

A  collision  between  the  foreign  consuls  and  General  Butler 
almost  necessarily  involved  a  difierence  between  General  Butler 
and  Mr.  Seward.'  The  two  men  are  moral  antipodes.  Mr.  Seward 
has  too  little,  General  Butler  has  enough^  of  the  spirit  of  warfare. 
Mr;  Seward,  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  the  habits  of 
thirty  years,  is  a  conciliator,  one  who  shrinks  from  the  final  ordeal, 
who  is  reluctant  to  face  the  last  conseq^iences,  skillful  to  postpone, 
explain  away,  and  "  make  things  pleasant."  General  Butler,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoices  in  a  clear  issue,  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
uses  language  that  bears  but  one  meaning,  and  ^' takes  the  responsi- 
bility" as  naturally  as  he  takes  his  breakfast.  Mr.  Seward  so 
dreaded  the  approach  of  the  war,  that  he  was  more  than  willing  to 
make  concessions  which  would  pass  the  final,  the  inevitable  con- 
flict over  to  the  next  generation.  General  Butler  picked  up  the 
glove  with  a  feeling  akin  to  exultation,  and  adopted  war  as  the 
business  of  the  country  and  his  own,  desiring  no  pause  till  the 
controversy  was  settled  absolutely  and  for  ever.  Mr.  Seward  re- 
garded the  southern  oligarchy  as  erring  fellow-citizens,  who  could 
be  won  back  to  their  allegiance.  General  Butler  regarded  them  as 
tr^tors,  utterly  incapable  of  conversion'  who  could  be  rendered 
harmless  only  by  being  made  powerless.  Mr.  Seward,  as  the  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  felt  that  all  his  duties  were  subordinate 
to  the  one  cardinal,  central  object  of  his  policy,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  with  foreign  nations  while  the  rebellion  showed  front. 
General  Butler,  always  breasting  the  foremost  wave  of  the  rebel- 
lion, could  not  be  very  sensitive  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of  Mr. 
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Seward's  reccpl ion-room.  The  men  were  subject  to  two  opposite, 
antagonistic  magnetisms.  General  Butler  was  John  Ilecnan  peg- 
ging away  at  Savers,  thinking  of  nothing  but  getting  in  fair 
blows.  Mr.  Seward  was  the  distressed  bottle-holder  who  wanted 
lleenan  to  win,  but  thought  Sayers  too  good  a  fellow  to  be 
smashed. 

Hence  we  find  that  when  the  foreign  ministers  brought  their  com- 
plaints to  the  department  of  state,  Mr.  Seward  generally,  and  at 
once,  took  it  for  granted  that  General  Butler  was  wrong.  He 
could  do  no  other  way,  without  insincerity.  The  men  are  so  es- 
sentially antagonistic,  that  no  really  characteristic  act  of  either 
could  fail  to  excite  in  the  other  an  instinctive  disapproval. 

Similar  remarks  api)ly  to  ]Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
the  eminent  and  very  able  lawyer  who  was  sent  by  Mr.  Seward 
to  New  Orleans  to  investigate  the  consular  imbroglio.  In  the 
Charleston  Convention  of  18G0,  he  said  that  "under  almost  any  con- 
ceiva}>le  circumstances,  Maryland  will  acknowledge  her  rights  as  a 
southern  state,  and  will  vote  with  the  people  of  the  South."  He 
spoke  then  from  his  heart.  If,  in  1802,  he  thought  secession  a 
mistake  and  a  crime,  in  all  other  particulars  he  was  in  accord  with 
his  southern  friends.  His  heart  and  mind,  his  friends  and  habits, 
were  southern.  In  New  Orleans  he  associated  almost  exclusively 
with  secessionists — who  felt,  who  avowed,  who  boasted  that  he 
was  their  friend.  Granting  that  he  had  the  most  honorable  in- 
tentions (I  am  sure  he  had  no  other),  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
that  he  should  judge  justly  between  General  Butler  and  the  rebels 
of  New  Orlt»ans.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  was  sent  to  New 
Orl(»ans,  and  knew  that  he  was  sent,  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  foreign  powers,  if  it  could  be  done  without  concessions  too  pal- 
pably humiliating. 

Here  is  the  point:  every  one  knows  the  difference  that  may 
exist  between  a  law  case  as  presented  in  the  law  j)apers,  and  the 
known  facts  of  the  case.*  A  merchant,  for  example,  tinds  it  con- 
venieut  to  "  make  over"  his  property  to  a  friend.  The  papers  show 
that  he  has  not  a  dollar  in  the  world,  while  ihefact  is,  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  quarter  of  a  million.  Every  one  in  the  court  may  know 
the  fact ;  yet  the  papers  carry  the  day.  A  bank  may  find  it 
advantageous  to  seem  to  possess  no  coin.  Any  lawyer  can  suggest 
a  mode  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  a  judge  in  ordinary  timei 
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might  bo  obliged  to  decide  in  accordance  with  the  documents. 
What  General  Butler  would  have  liked  was  a  commissioner  who 
would  have  sought  out  the  hidden  fact,  not  one  who  was  content 
with  the  paper  case.  But  Mr.  Seward  was  chiefly  concerned  to 
keep  the  peace  with  foreign  powers,  to  deprive  them  not  merely  of 
all  cause  of  complaint,  but  of  all  pretext.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
presume  to  say  that  he  was  wrong.  "  One  at  a  time"  is  a  good  rule, 
when  a  nation  has  a  war  on  its  hands.  His  course  may  have  been 
justified  by  necessity. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  here  all  the  points  of  collision  between 
General  Butler  and  the  foreign  consuls.  The  more  important  cases 
were  the  following : 


Case  of  the  British  Ghiard. 

The  British  Guard  consisted  of  fifty  or  sixty  Englishmen,  old 
residents  of  New  Orleans,  many  of  them  men  of  large  property 
and  extensive  business.  On  returning  to  their  armory,  late  in  the 
evening,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  they  had  held  a 
formal  meeting,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  send  their  arms,  accouter- 
mcnts,  and  uniforms  to  the  camp  of  General  Beauregard.  On 
learning  this,  a  few  days  aft.er  the  occupation  of  the  city.  General 
Butler  sent  for  Captain  Burrows,  the  commander  of  the  company, 
who  confessed  the  fact.  The  general  then  directed  him  to  order 
his  company  to  leave  New  Orleans  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
declared  his  intention  to  arrest  and  confine  in  Fort  Jackson  any 
who  should  fail  to  obey  the  order.  The  violation  of  the  law  of 
neutrality  had  been  clear  and  indefensible.  These  men  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  protection  of  the  United  Stntes  government, 
under  which  they  acquired  wealth  and  distinction,  and  then  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  that  had  offered  to  give  material  aid 
to  its  enemies.  Captain  Burrows  could  only  object  that  part  of 
the  company  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  it  would  bo 
anthir  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  General  Butler  as- 
sented, and  ordered  those  of  the  company  who  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  offense,  to  appear  before  him  with  their  arms  and 
uniforms,  the  rest  to  obey  the  previous  order. 

The  acting  British  consul,  Mr.  George  Coppell,  hastened  to  inter- 
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pose.  lie  could  not  deny  that  tlie  act  charged  against  his  countrj* 
men  was  a  violation  of  the  law ;  but  he  said  they  had  done  it  with  "  no 
idea  of  wrong  or  harm."  He  enlarged  upon  the  inconvenience  it 
would  be  to  those  highly  respectiible  gentlemen  to  leave  the  city, 
where  their  affairs  were  extensive  and  important.  In  fact,  it  would 
not  be  even  "  possible"  for  some  of  them  to  leave ;  and  if  General 
Butler  should  persist,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  solemnly 
protest  against  the  '*  verbal  order  of  questionable  legality,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  would  infringe  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
residing  in  New  Orleans." 

The  general  replied  by  recounting  the  facts  with  the  exactness  of 
a  lawyer.  "  These  people,"  he  added,  "  thought  it  of  consequence 
that  ]5eauregard  should  have  sixty  more  uniforms  and  rifles.  I 
think  it  of  the  same  consequence  that  he  should  have  sixty  more 
of  these  fiithless  men,  who  may  fill  them  if  they  choose.  I  intend 
this  order  to  be  strictly  enforced.  I  am  content  for  the  present  to 
suffer  open  enemies  to  remain  in  the  city  of  their  nativity  ;  but  law- 
defying  and  treacherous  alien  enemies  shall  not.  I  welcome  all 
neutrals  and  foreigners  who  have  kept  aloof  from  these  troubles 
which  have  been  brought  upon  the  city,  and  will,  to  the  extent  of 
my  power,  protect  them  and  their  property.  Tliey  shall  have  the 
same  hospitable  and  just  treatment  they  have  always  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  government.  They  will  see,  how- 
ever, for  themselves,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  to  have  the  un- 
worthy among  them  rooted  out ;  l>ccause  the  acts  of  such  bring  sus- 
picion upon  all.  All  the  facts  above  set  forth  can  easily  be  substan- 
tiated, and  indeed,  are  all  evasively  admitted  in  your  note  by  the 
very  apology  made  for  them.  Tliat  apology  says,  that  these  men, 
when  they  took  this  action — sent  these  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  Beauregard — '  did  it  with  no  idea  of  wrong  or  harm.'  I  do  not 
understand  this.  Can  it  be  that  such  men,  of  age  to  enroll  themselves 
as  a  military  body,  did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  supply  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  with  arms  ?  If  so,  I  think  they  should 
be  absent  from  the  city  long  enough  to  learn  so  much  international 
law;  or  do  you  mean  to  say,  knowing  their  social  proclivitieSi 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  vote  was  taken,  therefore 
they  were  not  responsible  ?  There  is  another  difficulty,  however,  in 
those  people  taking  any  protection  mider  the  British  flag.  The  com- 
pany received  a  charter  or  comniit^sion,  or  some  form  of  rebel  aa- 
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ihorization  from  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  one  of  them,  whom 
I  hare  under  arrest^  accompanied  him  to  the  rebel  camp.  There  is 
Btill  another  difficulty.  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  a  majority 
of  thism  have  made  declarations  of  their  intentions  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  supposed  Confederate  States, 
and  have  taken  the  proper  and  improper  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
effect  that  purpose." 

The  order  was  executed.  Every  member  of  the  company  (for 
none  of  them  could  produce  his  arms  or  uniform)  fled  from  the  city, 
except  the  captain  and  one  other.  These  two  found  themselves 
prisoners  at  Fort  Jackson.  Mr.  Coppell  related  the  case  to  Lord 
Lyons,  who  laid  it  before  Mr.  Seward.  The  secretary  of  state 
admitted  the  illegality  of  the  act  committed  by  the  British  Guard ; 
but,  in  effect,  recommended  Captain  Burrows  and  his  friend  to  the 
mercy  of  the  commanding  general,  and  advised  their  release.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  several  weeks'  detention,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

General  Butler,  justly  offended  at  the  tone  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Coppell's  remonstrance,  intimated  to  that  gentleman  that,  though 
hesignedhimself ''Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Acting  Consul,"  he  had 
exhibited  no  proof  of  his  right  to  that  honorable  designation.  "The 
respect,"  said  General  Butler,  "  which  I  feel  for  that  government 
leads  me  to  err,  if  at  all,  upon  the  side  of  recognition  of  your  claims, 
and  those  of  its  officers ;  but  I  take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fjact  that  you  subscribed  yourself '  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Act- 
ing Consul,'  and  that  I  have  received  no  official  information  of  any 
light  you  may  have  so  to  act,  except  your  acts  alone,  and  pardon 
me  if  I  err  in  saying,  that  your  acts  in  that  capacity,  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  been  of  such  character  as  to  induce 
the  belief  on  my  part,  that  you  rightfully  represent  that  noble  gov- 
ernment." 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Coppell  could  not  produce  the  regular 
documents.  As  he  continued  to  interfere  with  General  Butler's 
measures,  and  that  too,  in  the  style  of  a  resident  unfriendly  minister, 
the  general  had  the  pleasure  of  refusing  to  recognize  him,  and  ho 
remained  without  official  character  until  he  could  procure  from 
Washington  the  necessary  proofs  of  his  appointment. 
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Case  of  Charles  ILnchkch 

Tills  individual,  it  appea'*s,  was  the  head  of  the  great  French 
house  of  dealers  in  Ileidsieek  champagne.  He  was  a  native  and 
citizen  of  France,  but  IukI  come  to  the  southern  states  to  look  after 
his  delinquent  creditors,  and  had  resided,  for  some  time,  at  Mobile. 
He  entered  his  nime  upon  the  books  of  the  Dick  Keys  and  the 
Natchez,  steamboats  j)ermitted  by  General  Butler  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  New  Orloims,  as  bar-tender;  made  five  trips  in  that  dis- 
guise, and  brought  to  and  from  Mobile  a  very  large  quantity  of 
letters,  several  of  which,  containing  treasonable  inlbrniation,  were 
sent  to  Washington  by  General  Butler.  As  Ileidsieck  was  depart- 
ing for  Fort  Jackson,  he  called  on  his  consul  for  help.  "  I  have 
the  ho:jor,''  he  wrotv,  *'  to  ask  you  to  see  what  you  have  to  do  for 
me  in  this  matter,  having  come  and  left  this  city  under  a  flag  of 
truce.""  What  the  consul  concluded  he  had  to  do  for  him  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment.  Alter  several  months'  imprisonment  at  Fort 
Jackson  and  Fort  Pickens,  he  was  released  by  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, lie  then  forwarded  to  the  government  a  memorial,  in  the. 
French  manner,  askhig  npnnitht^i  for  his  detention.  This  impu- 
dent claim  from  a  man  who  had  only  escaped  the  ignominious  denth 
of  a  spy  by  the  clemency  of  the  government,  elicited  from  General 
Butler  an  amusing  narrative  of  the  case,  which  the  evidence  before 
me  at  this  moment  proves  to  be  true  in  every  particular. 

*'  Let  us,"  remarks  the  general,  'Mn  the  lij?ht  of  the  farts,  examine  Ileid-* 
sieck's  claims  and  preteiisic>n.s.  Of  a  very  respectable  social  j)Osition,  he 
claims  to  have  eii^ra^'cd  as  a  bar-tender  on  the  steamer  'Dick  Keys,'  whose 
forriier  l)ar-t^Mnlor  was  convenii'iitly  sick,  for  the  purpose  and  object  of  get- 
ting his  letters  from  the  consulate  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  the  sale  of  his  wines  on  boanl  the  boat  during  her  trips. 
>^'ow,  a  bar- tender  at  the  South  is  one  of  tlio  most  menial  emplovmonts, 
and  is  usually,  on  board  steamers,  intrusted  to  a  nejrro  steward.  Is  it  likely 
that  Ileidsieck,  without  a  controlliui;  motive,  would  nnike  one  voyage  from 
Mobile  to  New  Orleans  in  that  capacity?  Is  not  a  gentleman  di»ijai$ied 
when  lie  takes  upon  himself  such  an  employment?  Is  it  an  answer  to  sar, 
that  Iiis  full  name  was  on  the  shipping  articles,  und  by  that  he  was  to  be 
recognized  wlien  *  bar-tender'  was,  as  he  admits,  atlixed  to  it?  if  vre  had 
found  the  name  of  *  Aui;ustus  Cjesar,'  whieli  might  have  been  tlie  name  of 
the  fonL.or  black  bar-tender  whose  place  Ileidsieck  took,  upon  the  shipping 
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articles,  should  we  hare  looked  for  and  expected  to  find  the  Roman  em- 
peror? 

"The  motive  for  undertaking  this  menial  occupation,  as  Heidsieck  al- 
leges, was  to  get  his  letters  from  tiie  consulate.  Why  not  send  for  them  ? 
If  the  military  authorities  would  not  let  them  go  with  his  messenger,  then 
he  had  no  right  to  come  in  disguise  and  fetcli  them.  But  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  his  desire  to  get  his  correspondence  was  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  Heidsieck  to  take  one  such  trip  as  bar-tender,  wiiy  make 
five  during  a  space  of  more  than  two  months  f 

"  To  this  he  answers  that  the  profits  of  the  sales  of  his  wines  as  bar-ten- 
der on  board  the  boat,  were  not  to  be  despised.  But  he  admits  that  the 
boat  could  and  did  carry  no  passengers.  To  whom  then  was  the  wine  to 
be  sold,  as  he  says  that  the  boat  was  kept  under  strict  surveillance.  /«  ♦  * 
Besides  which,  he  admits  that  he  spent  his  time  between  trtps  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  Indeed,  what  need  of  a  bar-tender  on  board  of  that  boat 
at  all,  especially  one  who  was  to  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  wine  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  crew  of  a  small  steamboat  at  the  South  drink  enough  of  even 
so  poor  a  wine  as  ^Heidsieck's  champagne,^  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  a 
gentleman  to  spend  his  time  selling  it  as  a  menial  ?  Again,  if  the  bar-ten- 
der of  the  steamer  'Dick  Keys^  was  sick,  and  the  captain  was  willing  to 
make  such  a  bargain  for  such  a  bar- tender,  how  is  it  that  when  the  '  Dick 
Keys'  went  out  of  the  employment  of  carrying  flour  between  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans^  that  the  *  Natchez'  which  was  employed  in  her  stead,  should 
also  have  a  sick  bar-tender  and  a  captain  who  should  be  willing  to  make  so 
remarkable  a  contract,  as  to  give  passage,  board,  and  lodging  where  the 
cost  of  hving  was  extremely  heavy,  to  gentlemen  to  sell  liquor  to  his  own 
crew,  as  he  could  have  no  other  customers  ?  Still  farther,  after  these  bouts 
were  stopped  by  the  United  States  authorities,  because  of  the  corrupt  in- 
telligence conveyed  by  them,  Heidsieck  was  again  found  going  to  New  Or- 
leans, under  the  pretense  of  carrying  dispatches  to  the  French  consul 
there,  he  having  no  business  whatever  in  the  city.  Why  not  send  the  dis- 
patches by  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  city  agent?  He  was  kind  enough  to  tak 
S^eidsieck,  dispatches  and  till,  upon  his  schooner  gratis ;  would  he  not  havc^ 
taken  the  dispatches  alone? 

"  The  facts  with  regard  to  Heidsieck  may  be  stated  in  a  word.  I  learned 
that  intelligence  was  being  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  for  the 
rebels.  I  believed  the  city  agent  to  be  trustworthy.  There  was  no  chan- 
nel except  the  employes  of  the  boat,  no  passengers  being  allowed.  I 
caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  found  Heidsieck  on  board  in  disguises, 
and  that  he  spent  all  his  time,  between  trips,  in  this  city.  Before  I  had 
the  facts  reported  to  me,  he  had  gone  to  Mobile  with  the  last  trip  ot'  the 
fiteainer.  It  may  be  assumed  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  when  ho  returned,  in 
bis  true  character  of  '  bearer  of  dispatches.^    I  arrested  him  us  a  sjiy — I 
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confined  him  as  a  spv — I  should  have  tried  him  as  a  spy,  and  hanged  him 
iipon  conviction  as  a  spy,  if  I  had  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  govern- 
ment  at  Wasliington. 

''  He  had,  when  arrested,  a  canvas  wrapper,  of  the  size  of  a  peck  measare, 
firmly  bound  up  with  cords,  covering  letters  from  the  French,  Swisa,  Span- 
ish, Prussian,  and  Belgian  consuls,  also  a  great  number  of  letters  to  private 
persons,  mostly  rebels,  or  worse,  intermeddling  foreigners,  containing  con- 
traband intelligence.  A  portion  of  these  letters  were  forwarded  to  the 
honoiable  secretary  of  state,  in  December  lost,  by  me.  To  show  the  utter 
falsity  of  Ileidsieck's  narrative,  let  me  advert  to  his  statement,  that  he  stole 
away  a  paper  which,  he  says,  '  I  recognized  as  the  envelope  of  my  dift- 
patelies;  the  envelope,  by  the  folds,  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  seals 
still  atUiered,  which  could  alone  give  to  M.  De  Mejan  the  correct  idea  of 
the  bulk  of  the  dispatches/  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  already  been 
stated  by  me  that  the  letters  were  inclosed  in  a  canvas  wrapper,  tied  up 
with  cord,  which  Ileidsicck,  in  his  memorial,  represents  me  as  being  en- 
gaged for  some  minutes  in  *  cutting  and  breaking.'  How  then  could  any 
paper  show  tlie  size  of  the  package  ?  I  sent  Heidsicck  to  Fort  Jackson, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  military  prison  in  my  department,  and 
where  confinements  were  usually  made.  Immediately  after  his  arrest,  the 
French  consul  notified  me  that  ho  had  referred  the  matter  to  his  minister 
at  Washington,  and  I  accordingly  sent  my  dispatch  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  rested  in  taking  measures  for  the  trial  until  I  received  instnio- 
tions  from  the  government. 

"  A  number  of  French  residents  of  New  Orleans,  however,  petitioned 
me  as  an  act  of  grace  to  release  Ileidsieck,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  Europe, 
to  remain  during  the  war.  I  finally  consented,  and  gave  orders  for  hii 
release  upon  that  condition,  as  an  act  of  clemency.  For  this  order  his 
friends  were  very  grateful,  and  so  expressed  themselves  both  by  letter  and 
in  person.  This  parole  was  declined  by  Heidsieck,  altliough  I  supposed 
the  application  had  been  made  by  his  consent  and  his  procurement.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  refusal  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  stated  in  his  mo- 
morial,  that  the  French  consul,  two  days  afterward,  started  for  Washington 
*  on  ray  account.' 

^*  It  will  be  seen,  in  all  points,  Heidsieck  claims  that  all  suspicion  should 
be  diverted  from  himself  as  to  his  neutrality,  because  he  was  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Count  Mejan,  the  French  consul  at  New  Orleans;  but  it  will 
not  escape  recollection  that  M.  Mejan's  own  propriety  of  conduct  and  neu- 
trality has,  by  subsequent  revelations,  been  shown  to  have  been  worse  than 
doubtful — the  repository  of  almost  a  half  million  of  specie  loaned  by  the 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  to  the  Confederate  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  army  clothing,  and  receiving  a  commission  for  his  agency. 
Count  M^an  has  been,  very  properly,  recalled  by  his  government,  and  oin 
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hardlj,  by  his  character,  cover  the  suspected  acts  of  Heidsieck  traveling 
between  rebel  cities  in  the  guise  of  a  bar-tender. 

**  Heidsieck  was  removed,  with  tlie  other  prisoners,  to  Fort  Pickens,  in 
August,  because  I  was  informed  of  a  threatened  attack  by  tlie  rebels  upon 
Fort  Jackson,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  proper  that  prisoners  should  either  be 
exposed  to  the  liazard  of  combat,  or  embarrass  the  defenders  of  the  fort  by 
their  presence. 

"  Ileidsieck's  complaint  as  to  his  treatment  during  his  confinement  must 
be  unfounded,  because  there  was  never  any  restriction,  save  in  the  matter 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  upon  prisoners  and  their  friends  furnishing  any 
and  everything  desired  by  them  for  comfort  or  convenience ;  and  his  own 
memorial  does  not  claim  that  any  representations  by  him,  or  any  other 
prisoner,  were  ever  made  to  me  on  the  subject,  as  indeed  there  were  not. 

'*  His  complaint,  that  he  was  obliged  to  *  cook  for  his  own  mess,'  will 
hardly  excite  much  sympathy.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  hardship  to  one  who 
has,  by  his  own  confession,  turned  bar-keeper  for  a  living,  cooking  his  own 
food. 

^'  His  complaint  that  he  could  not  write  to  liis  wife,  because  the  officer, 
admitte<l  by  him  to  be  *  a  perfect  gentleman,'  who  was  to  examine  his  let- 
ter, was  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  the  delicate  revelations  of  a  husband 
to  his  wife,  who  was  three  thousand  miles  away,  is  too  absurd  for  com- 
ment. 

"  I  received  the  oi-dor  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  anny,  to  re- 
lease Heidsieck  uj)on  his  giving  his  parole  not  to  visit  the  Confederate  States, 
which  was  transmitted  in  tlie  usual  course  of  business,  and  he  accepted  the 
condition,  which  only  differed  from  the  one  ofiered  by  me  in  this,  that  by 
mine  he  was  to  go  to  Europe. 

"He  now  desires  reparation  for  his  confinement.  Let  Heidsieck  be  or- 
dered back  into  confinement;  let  a  court-martial  of  unpartial  officers  at 
New  Orleans  be  ordered  to  try  him  as  a  spy,  with  a  competent  judge  advo- 
cate; and  if  he  is  acquitted,  I  pledge  myself  t^>  the  extent  of  my  private 
means,  to  make  good  to  him  all  he  has  suffereil,  provided  his  government 
will  agree,  that  if  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  hanged,  as  he  ought  to  be,  with- 
out any  intervention  on  its  part. 

**  If  Heidsieck  had  not  been  taken  out  of  my  hands  by  the  action  of  my 
goyernment,  I  should  have  ordered  him  before  a  court  for  trial,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  suffered  for  his  crimes  against  the  country  that  had 
giTen  him  the  protection  of  its  laws.'' 

So  much  for  Charles  Heidsieck,  bar-tender  and  dealer  in  cham- 
pagne. We  come  now  to  an  affair  that  made  more  noise  in  the 
world. 

.  16 
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Seizvre  of  $800,000  in  Silver. 

To  justify  the  seizure  of  this  mass  of  coin,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  it  constituted  part  of  the  cash  capital  of  the  Confederate 
government,  or  that  it  was  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
t!ie  creditors  of  the  Citizens'  Bank,  from  the  vaults  of  which  it  was 
so  suddenly  removed  before  the  occupation  of  the  city.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  there  existed  strong  grounds  of  suspicion 
with  regard  to  it.  The  silver  was  not  coniiscated,  it  was  merely 
seized  and  held  for  adjudication.  The  rebel  government,  at  the 
begiiniing  of  the  war,  had  not  been  content  merely  to  seize  and 
hold  the  coin  in  the  mint  and  sub-treasury  of  the  United  States ; 
but  had  approjiriatod  the  same  to  its  own  purposes.  The  subjects 
of  that  governnient  had  not  merely  postponed  the  payment  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  which  they  owed  northern  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers;  but  hjvd  first  repudiated  the  debts,  and 
then  proceeded  to  place  it  for  ever  beyond  their  power  to  pay  them; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Universal  confiscation  of  property  in  the  South 
which  belonged  to  northern  men.  This  silver,  on  the  contrary, 
was  seized  and  detained,  merely  that  the  extremely  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances of  its  concealment  might  be  investigated. 

Let  mo  roniark,  first,  that  the  mysterious  transfer  of  the  silver, 
ni  th(.»  quiot  of  a  Sunday  morning,  from  ihe  Citizens'  Bank  to  the 
Dutch  consulate,  was  condemned,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  by 
the  2ri(€  IklUt^  a  secession  paper;  and  condemned  on  grounds 
shown,  in  18G3,  to  be  just.  "  If  we  are  correctly  informed,''  said  the 
2Vue  Ddta  of  April  2Cth,  "the  coin  which  has  taken  wings  from 
the  Citizens'  Bank  is  transferred  to  Dutch  hands  to  discharge  in- 
debtedness in  Holland  not  yet  for  sometime  due,  and  for  which  the 
bank  advancing  the  specie  is  no  more  responsible  than  is  any  other 
living  institution  in  this  place.  Were  it  otherwise,  however,  were 
the  debt  its  own,  we  can  not  see  the  propriety  at  a  time  like  this, 
to  deplete  its  vaults  to  anticipate  a  debt,  or  to  pay  a  foreign  cred- 
itor preferentially."  It  thus  appears  that  the  transaction,  though 
imperfectly  understood,  made  upon  the  honest  mind  of  John  M»- 
ginnis,  editor  of  the  True  DeltGy  precisely  the  same  impression  that 
it  made  upon  General  Butler. 

A  few  days  after  the  landing  of  the  troops,  a  negro  informed 
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Lieutenant  Kinsman  that  an  immense  number  of  kegs  of  silver  had 
been  taken  to  the  store  of  a  Frenchman  named  Conturic,  a  liqwor 
dealer,  and  secreted  in  a  large  vault;  in  testimony  'whereof  the 
negro  produce«l  a  Bible  in  which  he  had  made  some  hieroglyphic 
entry  of  the  fact,  with  a  view  to  its  being  communicated  to  the 
Union  general  whi-n  he  should  arrive.  Farther  inquiry  substantia- 
\ing  the  negro's  story,  General  Butler  sent  Captain  Shipley  of  the 
Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  with  a  file  of  six  or  eight  soldiers,  to  ex- 
amine the  ofliceof  M.  Conturie,  who  proved  to  be  the  consul  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  May  10th,  Captain  Shipley 
presented  himself  at  the  consulate.  It  appeared  to  be  an  insurance 
office,  though  the  consular  flag  of  the  Netherlands  was  flying  over 
the  door.  M.  Conturie  was  found,  and  Captain  Shipley,  with 
marked  courtesy,  informed  him  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  adding, 
that  he  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  departure  of  person  or  property 
from  the  building.  M.  Conturie,  with  needless  vehemence,  and  in 
a  style  that  savored  of  the  dramatic,  said : 

"  I  am  the  consid  of  the  Netherlands.  This  is  the  ofice  of  my 
consulate.     I  protest  against  any  such  violation  of  it." 

He  solemnly  declared,  and  many  times  declared,  that  the  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  him  contained  nothing  but  the  property 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  consulate,  or  to  himself  as  an 
individual.  He  positively  refused  to  allow  the  vault  or  the  oflice 
to  be  searched.  After  some  farther  conversation  with  Captain 
Shipley,  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Count  Mejan,  consul-general  of 
France,  which  he  requested  might  be  sent  to  that  personage,  as  he 
wished  to  consult  with  him.  Very  naturally ;  for  the  Count  Mejan 
was  more  deeply  involved  in  the  secretion  of  coin  than  M.  Conturie. 
Captain  Shipley  promised  to  send  the  note  to  the  French  consul, 
provided  it  was  approved  at  head-quarters.  To  head-quarters  he 
accordingly  repaircii,  leaving  Conturie  a  prisoner  in  his  consulate. 

The  general  decided  that  M.  Conturi^'s  note  should  not  be  for-  * 
warded  to  the  French  consul,  whom  the  afthir  did  in  no  way  con- 
cern.    Captain  Shipley  reappeared  at  the  Dutch  consulate,  com- 
municated his  intention  to  search  the  premises,  and  demanded  of 
Conturi6  the  key  of  his  vault.     The  consul  refused  to  deliver  it. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  force  the  door,"  said  the  captain. 

**  With  regard  to  that,  you  will  do  as  you  please,"  said  Conturie, 
who  again  protested  against  the  violation  of  his  office  and  flag. 


'.  *'J  -- 
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As  Cajnain  Shipley  had  not  the  means  of  forcing  the  vault,  he 
was  at:::iin  com]^ollo(l  to  return  to  head-quarters.  As  he  turned  to 
go,  tlie  consul  said : 

"Sir,  am  1  to  understand  that  my  consular  office  is  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  inys(»lf  am  arrested  by  you  ;  and  that,  too,  by  order 
of  M:ijor-Ger:cral  Butler  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"'  replied  Captain  Shipley. 

General  J3utler,  upon  receiving  the  captain's  report,  sent  him 
b:u'k  to  the  consulate,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  of  his 
stiiir,  an  oiiicer  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  extracting  a  key  from  a 
contumacious  consul — a  gentleman  perfectly  capable  of  the  suaviter 
in  hiodo,  but  equally  versed  in  the  fortiter  in  re.  To  the  consal, 
Lieutemmt  Kinsman  politely  said: 

"  Sir,  1  wish  to  look  into  vour  vault  ?" 

The  consul  replied :  "  It  contains  only  my  private  effects,  and 
the  property  of  the  consulate.*' 

Lieutenant  Kinsman  :  "  Sir,  I  wish  to  look  into  your  vault. 
Give  me  the  key." 

]\rr.  Conturie  :  "  I  will  not." 

Lieutenant  Kinsman  to  officers:  "Search  the  office.  Break 
open,  if  need  be,  the  doors  of  the  vault." 

Mr.  Conturie,  rising :  ''  I,  Amedie  Conturi^*,  Consul  of  the  Nether- 
lands, protest  against  any  occupation  or  search  of  my  office ;  and 
this  I  do  in  the  name  of  my  government.  The  name  of  my  consu- 
late is  over  the  door,  and  my  flag  floats  over  my  head.  If  I  cede, 
it  is  to  force  alone." 

The  search  began.  Conturie  then  said,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
Feurch  the  oflice,  for  the  key  of  the  vault  was  upon  his  own  person. 

Lieutenant  Kinsman  to  officers  :  "  Search  this  man." 

Captain  Shij)ley  and  Lieutenant  Whitcomb,  approached  "this man" 
to  obev  the  order. 

ft' 

Lieutenant  Kinsman :  "  Search  the  fellow  thoroughly.  Strip 
him.  Take  off^  his  coat,  his  stockings.  Search  even  the  soles  of 
his  shoes." 

M.  Conturie :  "  You  call  me  fellow !  That  word  is  never  applied 
to  a  gentleman,  far  less  to  a  foreign  consul,  acting  in  his  consular 
capacity,  as  I  am  now.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  you  used  that 
w  ord." 

Lieutenant  Kinsman  :  "  Certainly ;  fellow  is  the  name  I  applii^d 
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to  you.    I  don't  care,  if  you  are  the  consul  of  Jerusalem ;  I  am 
going  to  look  into  your  vault." 

One  of  the  olficers  took  a  key  from  the  coat-pocket  of  the  consul, 
which  proveJ  not  to  be  the  one  required.  Conturio  then  made  a 
slight  movement,  which  plainly  said,  that  the  pocket  to  look  into, 
was  a  certain  one  in  his  pantaloons.  The  silent  hint  was  taken. 
The  key  was  found.  The  vault  was  opened ;  and,  lo !  a  cord  and 
a  half  of  kegs  of  silver  (;oin,  marked  "  Hope  &  Co."  The  kegs 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  each  containing  five  thou- 
sand Mexican  dollars.  Many  other  articles  were  found  in  the 
vault — tin  boxes,  containing  bonds  of  the  cities  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  the  consul's  exequatur  and  other  papers  belonging  to 
him.  Certain  dies,  bank-plates,  and  engraving  tools  of  the  Citizens' 
Bank,  were  also  discovered.  A  subsequent  search  brought  to  light 
plates  of  the  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  some  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  notes  were  usually  printed.  Such  were  the  articles 
which  the  veracious  Conturie  declared  were  the  property  of  his  con- 
sulate and  of  himself. 

The  consul  was  released  early  in  the  evening.  The  next  day,  the 
silver,  three  wagon  loads,  and  all  the  other  articles  found  in  the 
vault,  were  removed  to  the  Mint,  and  the  office  was  vacated  by 
the  troops.  The  Confederate  plates  were  forwarded  to  Wasliing- 
ton,  where  they  now  are ;  the  rest  of  the  property  was  held,  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

M.  Conturio  immediately  drew  up  a  narrative  of  what  had  oo 
curred,  suppressing  his  declarations,  so  emphatic,  so  oft  repeated, 
that  the  vault  contained  nothing  but  his  o>vn  and  consular  prop- 
erty, and  complaining  bitterly  of  Lieutenant  Kinsman's  strong 
language  and  stronger  measures.  This  he  sent  to  General  Butler, 
who  thus  replied : 

"Your  communication  of  the  lOth  instant  is  received.  The 
nature  of  the  properly  found  concealed  beneath  your  consular 
flag — the  specie,  dies,  and  plates  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  New 
Orleans — under  a  claim  that  it  was  private  property,  which  claim 
is  now  admitted  to  be  groundless,  shows  you  have  merited,  so 
fer  as  I  can  judge,  the  treatniciit  you  have  received,  even  if  a 
little  rough.  Having  prostituted  your  flag  to  a  base  purpose,  you 
could  not  hope  to  have  it  respected  so  debased." 

May  12th. — ^Every  consul  in  New  Orleans,  except  the  Mexican,  to 
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the  number  of  n'motei-n,  joined  in  protesting  ftgainat  "  the  im^ 
nity,"  "  the  severe  ill-usage,"  and  the  "  imprisonment  for  several 
honrs,"  to  which  the  eacred  person  of  M.  Conturi^  had  been  ub- 
jected. 

General  Butler  replied : 

"  Messkb.  :  I  have  the  protest  which  yon  have  thought  it  proper 
'  to  make  in  regnnl  to  the  action  of  mj  officers  toward  the  coninl  of 
the  Nether] nnds,  which  action  lapproveaod  susUdn.  I  am  grieved 
that,  without  investigation  of  the  facts,  you,  Messrs.,  should  hive 
thought  it  your  daty  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  The  &ct  wiU 
appear  to  be,  and  easily  to  be  demonstrated  at  t^e  proper  tliMt 
that  the  Aug  of  the  Netherlands  was  mode  to  cover  and  conceal 
property  of  an  iocorporated  company  of  Louisiana,  secreted  under 
it  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  consul  had  under  the  flag  only  the  propertj 
of  Hope  &  Co.,  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  is  untrue.  He  hid 
other  property  which  could  not  by  law  be  his  property,  or  the 
property  of  Hope  <fc  Co. ;  of  this  I  have  abundant  proof  in  my  own 
hands.  No  person  can  excel  me  in  the  respect  which  I  shall  psyto 
the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  consulate  authority,  even  while 
I  do  not  recognize  many  claims  made  under  them;  but  I  wish  it 
most  distinctly  understood  that,  in  order  to  be  respected,  the  con- 
sul, his  office,  and  the  use  of  his  flag,  must  each  and  all  be  respect- 
able."    . 

M.  Conturiii's  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  submit  the  case  to 
Mr.  Van  Limhiirg,  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  at  Waahingtoo, 
who,  in  turn,  laid  it  before  Mr.  Seward,  with  all  the  exaggerations 
of  Conturic's  own  narrative.  Mr.  Van  Limhnrg  is  a  very  req>ect*. 
able  and  most  learned  gentleman.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  with 
what  joyful'alacrity  he  embraced  the  opportnnity  of  writing  long 
and  erudite  dispatches,  such  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
minister  of  the  Netherlands  residing  at  Washington.  The  pondn- 
ous  dispatches  with  which  this  worthy  gentleman  kept  Mr.  Seward 
busy  during  the  summer  of  1862,  are  they  not  attached  to  (!» 
president's  message,  from  page  626  to  page  652  ?  They  are  thera^ 
with  all  their  Latin  quotations  considerately  translated.  "  Jnalicia, 
rcgnorum  fundamentnm  (justice  is  the  foundation  of  Idngdoms).'* 
To  describe  these  diepatclies  it  is  only  necessary  to  sfty,  that  thtrf 
are  precisely  sooh  as  Dominie  Sanson  would  have  written,  bad  ha 
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been  minister  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1862,  at  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Yan  Limburg's  first  dispatch,  said, 
that  he  thought  the  consul  had  done  wrong,  but  not  so  ^\Tong  Jis 
to  justify  the  roughness  of  Lieutenant  Kinsman.  "  It  appears," 
said  the  secretary  of  state,  "  beyond  dispute^  that  the  person  of  the 
consul  was  uimecessarily  and  rudely  searched ;  that  certain  papers, 
which  incontestably  were  archives  of  the  consulate,  were  seize<i 
and  removed,  and  that  they  are  still  w^ithheld  from  him ;  and  that 
he  was  not  only  denied  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  a  friendly 
colleague,  but  was  addressed  in  very  discourteous  and  disrespectful 
language.  In  these  proceedings  the  military  agents  assumed  func- 
tions which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  department  of  state,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  president.  Their  conduct  was  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  comity  due  from  this  country  to  a 
friendly  foreign  state.  The  government  disapproves  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  also  the  sanction  which  was  given  to  them  by  Major- 
General  Butler,  and  expresses  its  regret  that  the  misconduct  thus 
censured  has  occurred." 

This  is  a  curious  passage.  It  appears  to  say,  that  only  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  president,  has  the 
right  to  put  his  hand  into  a  consul's  pocket,  and  take  out  a  key. 
Lieutenant  Kinsman,  one  day  in  Washington,  asked  Mr.  Seward 
what  was  the  next  thing  to  do  after  Conturie  refused  to  give 
up  the  key  ?  The  secretary  did  not  answer  the  question.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  puzzler. 

Mr.  Seward  farther  informed  Mr. Yan  Li?nburg,  that  the  president 
had  appointed  a  military  governor  of  Louisiana,  General  Shepley, 
"  who  has  been  instructed  to  pay  due  respect  to  all  consular  rights 
and  privileges,  and  a  commissioner  will  at  once  proceed  to  New 
Orleans  to  investigate  the  transaction  which  has  been  detailed,  and 
take  evidence  concerning  the  title  of  the  specie,  and  bonds,  and 
other  property  in  question,  with  a  view  to  a  disposition  of  the  same, 
acicording  to  international  law  and  justice.  You  are  invited  to 
designate  any  proper  person  to  join  such  commissioner,  and  attend 
his  investigations.  •  This  government  holds  itself  responsible  for 
the  money  and  the  bonds  in  question,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
consal,  or  to  Hope  &  Co.,  if  they  shall  appear  to  belong  to  them. 
^10  consular  conmiission  and  exequatur,  together  with  all  the  pri- 
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vate  pajxM's,  will  be  immediately  returaed  to  M.  Conturic,  and  lio 
will  be  allowed  to  resume,  and,  for  the  present,  exercise  his  official 
functions.  Sliould  the  facts,  when  ascertained,  justify  a  represent- 
ation to  you  of  misconduct  on  his  part,  it  will  in  due  time  be  niadc^ 
with  the  conlitlenco  that  the  subject  will  receive  just  consideration 
T)y  a  ^ov^rninent  with  which  the  United  States  have  lived  in  amity 
for  so  nianv  v»*;u's/' 

]\Ir.  Vnn  Liiiiburg  declined  joining  in  the  investigation.  Tlie 
United  States,  he  said,  must  iiivostigate  the  actions  of  its  servants. 
For  hhn  to  take  part  in  it,  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  General 
Butler's  con<lu<t.  was  jiossibly  right.  Iteides,  no  seals  liad  been 
placed  upon  tl»e  kcL^s  and  boxes,  and  these  contained  the  very  evi- 
dence of  tlu?  coiisuPs  iunocence.  "It  is  for  Major-Gencral  Butler 
to  prove  what  he  alleges.  £](  ineinnhit prohatio  qin  dlcU^non  qui 
negat  (the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  upon  him  who  asserts,  not  upon 
liim  who  denies),  says  the  Pantlects.  It  is  not  for  me,  it  is  not  for 
our  consul,  (o  prove  that  he  is  innocent,  Pnma  facie  the  money 
delivered  bv  the  'Citizen's  Bank'  to  the  aj^ent  of  the  house  of 
Hope  <fc  Co.,  to  be  transmitted  to  that  house,  or  to  be  deposited 
with  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands,  is  a  legitimate  money  legiti 
mately  transferred.  I  could  not,  without  having  received  the 
orders  of  the  government  of  the  king,  participate  in  any  manner  in 
an  investigation  which  would  tend  to  i7^vesti<Jate\^\v^J  which  I  could 
not  put  in  doubt — the  good  faith  of  the  agent  of  the  house  of 
Hope  &  Co.,  the  moral  impossibility  that  that  honorable  house 
shoujd  lend  itself  to  any  culpable  underplot,  the  good  faith  of  the 
consul  of  the  Netherlands.  Quilihet  prc^sumiter  jttsttts  donee 
prohihtr  contrarimn  (every  one  is  to  be  j)resumed  honest  until  the 
contrary  is  proven),  saith  the  ancient  universal  rule  of  justice." 
If  any  charge  is  made  against  the  consul,  we  will  investigate  that. 
And  if  General  Butler  is  guilty  of  the  acts  charged  by  Cooturi^, 
we  expect  his — in  fact — removal.  Meantime,  what  is  the  status  of 
31.  Contnrie?     Is  he  consul,  or  is  he  not  ? 

Air.  Seward  had  informed  the  minister,  that  M.  Conturie  would 
be  "  allowed"  to  resume  his  functions  at  once,  before  the  affidr  had 
been  investigated.  The  minister  demanded  that  he  should  be 
^''ifivitcfP  to  do  so.  Mr.  Seward  replied :  "  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  writhig  to  the  consul  that  it  is  the  president's  expectatiofi 
that  ho  will  resume  imd  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
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functions  ustil  there  shall  be  farther  occasion  for  him  to  relinquish 
them."  The  minister  rejoined : — "  I  regret,  sir,  not  to  be  able  to 
accept  that  formula  without  submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
government  of  the  king."  The  minister  more  than  carried  his 
point ;  for  we  find  Mr.  Seward  writing  to  him,  soon  after,  that, 
^''  sunultaneously  with  the  appointrfient  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  commis- 
«^o;^cr,  Major-General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  functions  as  military 
governor  of  New  Orleans,  and  Brigadier-General  Shepley  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  that  city;  the  military  authorities 
were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  invite  M.  Conturi6  to  resume 
his  consular  functions." 

True,  the  appointment  of  a  military  governor  was  a  mere  diplo- 
matic fiction,  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  General 
Butler's  position  or  j>ower.  In  the  view  of  the  world,  however,  he 
was  both  censured  and  degraded ;  and  that  too,  upon  the  extrava- 
gant, unsupported  testimony  of  a  foreign  consul,  whose  conduct 
the  secretary  of  state  himself  had  censured.  The  public  was  not 
informed,  as  General  Butler  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  that  General  Shepley  was  selected  for  the  military  gover- 
norship, because  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  oflicer 
to  General  Butler,  who  had  already  made  him  the  military  gover- 
nor of  the  city. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to 
stand  by  its  faithful  servants,  this  mode  of  "  backing"  General  But- 
ler in  his  difficult  position,  will  not  commend  itself.  Whether  Gen- 
eral Butler's  course  had  been  right  or  wrong,  was  a  question  upon 
which  there  could  have  been  two  opinions;  and  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  ascertain  which  of  those 
opinions  was  correct.  There  could  be  but  one  opinion  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  lent  the  pro- 
tection of  his  flag  to  property  designed  to  support  the  credit  of 
the  armed  foes  of  the  power  to  which  he  was  accredited.  I  can 
not  conceive  what  there  was  in  the  position  of  the  Dutch  minister, 
or  of  the  power  he  represented,  to  justify  this  unquestioniag  haste 
to  concede  everything  which  they  thought  proper  to  demand. 

The  commissioner  selected  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  investi- 
gate the  consular  imbroglio,  arrived  early  in  June,  and  was  ready 
to  begin  his  inquiries  on  the  tenth.  General  Butler  received  Mr. 
Johnson  with  every  courtesy,  invited  him  to  reside  at  head-quarter:^, 
10^ 
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and  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  focilitate  his  inresti^tioiu.  Mr. 
JobnsoQ  was  equally  polite,  though  he  declined  the  general'a  invits. 
tioQ  with  regard  to  his  residenoe.  He  spent  six  weeks  in  iuvMli- 
gating  the  several  cases  of  colliBion,  between  General  Bntler  and 
the  codbuIb. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  24th  of  Febraarj,  1862,  the  CitizenB* 
Bank  of  Xew  Orleans  had  conceived  the  idea  of  suddenly  getting 
rid  of  a  great  part  of  its  coin.  Wit^  r^^rd  to  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  deposited  in  the  vault  of  M.  Conturi^,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  shown  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  books  of  tbe 
bank: 

"  WAereai,  the  present  rat«  of  eiohan^  on  Europe  would  entail  a  mhioas 
loss  in  this  bonk  for  each  eums  as  are  due  Bemi-aa Dually  in  Amaterdam  for 
the  interest  on  the  state  bonds. 

"B6  it  therefore  resohed.  That  the  President  be  and  is  herebj  authorized 
to  make  a  spenial  deposit  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ((800,000)  iu 
Uexican  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hopeft  Co.,  of  Amsterdaro,  Holland, 
agents  of  the  bond-holders  in  Europe,  through  their  aathorizad  agent,  Ed- 
mund  J.  Foratoll,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  interest  on  said 

"St  it  further  re*ahtil.  That  such  portions  of  the  above  snui  as  maj  be  re- 
quired from  tt[ne  to  time  to  pa;'  the  interest  accruing  on  the  state  bonds 
■hall  bo  BO  applied  by  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.,  provided,  however,  that  tbe  bank 
■hall  liave  the  option  ofri.>decmingan  equivalent  amoaut  in  coin  by  approved 
sterling  exGiiiLiig:o  to  tbo  satisfaction  of  the  agents  of  Messrs.  Hope  ft  Co. ; 
and  provided  tUrther,  that  in  the  event  of  the  blockade  of  this  port  not  be- 
ing raised  in  time  to  allow  of  the  shipment  of  the  said  coin,  tlien  the  said 
Edmund  J.  Forstall  will  arrange  with  Messrs.  Hope  &  Oo.  for  the  neoeasa- 
ry  advances  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  state  and  of  the  bank  ontil  nidi 
tune  as  the  coin  can  go  forward  to  liquidate  said  debt ;  but  no  commiaslun 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  shipment  of  ooiu  or  any  other  expeosei,  except 
those  actually  incurred ;  and  on  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  by  tUa 
bank  this  trust  to  cease  and  the  balance  of  coin  to  he  returned  to  the  bank.** 

The  papers  farther  showed,  that  on  the  12th  of  April,  (he  if^t 
ot  Messrs.  Hope  <&  Co.,  "  with  a  view  to  their  better  seourily  in 
such  times  of  exoiteraent.  deemed  it  bis  duty  to  withdraw  the  said 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  doUars,  already  marked  and  pre- 
pared for  shipment,  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  kegs,  Hope  <fe  Co., 
onituning  fire  thousand  dollar*  each,  and  to  place  the  same  nndar 
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the  protection  of  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands,  Amadie  Conturie, 
Esq.,  for  which  he  held  his  receipt." 

It  also  appeared,  that  two  days  after  the  removal  of  this  large 
sum,  the  bank  sold  other  coin  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars,  to  the  French  bank- 
ers, Messrs.  Dupasseur  &  Co.,  which  they  paid  for  in  drafts  upon 
bankers  in  Paris  and  Havre.  This  coin  was  deposited  in  the  French 
consulate,  where  it  was  seized  by  General  Butler,  and  where,  for 
the  moment,  we  will  leave  it. 

Now,  what  did  these  strange  transactions  mean  ?  The  paper  case 
was  plain  enough,  and  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it  his  duty  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  papers,  and  give  up  all  the  coin,  and  all  the  articles 
found  with  it,  except  the  plates  of  the  Confederate  treasury  notes. 
But  the  decision,  though  it  satisfied  the  secretary  of  state,  does  not 
even  appease  the  curiosity  of  a  disinterested  reader.  Surely  there 
was  ground  for  suspicion  here.  The  attempted  transfer  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  coin  to  Europe,  from  the  chief  city  of  the  r^bel  gov- 
ernment, at  a  time  when  all  legitimate  commerce  had  ceased,  was 
certainly  a  matter  demanding  the  attention  of  the  commanding 
general. 

Mr.  Forstall,  the  New  Orleans  agent  of  Hope  &  Co.,  in  a  letter 
to  that  eminent  house,  written  three  days  after  the  seizure  of  the 
coin,  gives  a  history  of  the  affair : 


"New  Oblbans,  May  18,  1862. 

"  Gentlemen  : — On  1st  March  last  T  wrote  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co. 

follows : 

" '  Should  there  be  a  necessity,  I  shall  place  under  the  protection  of  the 
respective  consuls  all  bonds  and  papers  belonging  to  you,  Messrs.  Hope  & 
Co.,  and  other  friends.  I  shall  try  and  protect  the  cash  assets  of  the  two 
banks  whose  capitals  have  been  furnished  by  Europe.' 

**  The  great  apprehension  at  that  time,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans,  was  not  the  action  of  the  federal  government,  which,  until  then, 
on  similar  events,  had  left  private  property  undisturbed,  but  the  destruction 
of  property  and  sacking  of  the  banks  by  the  rabble  out  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand,  pending  the  consequent  delays  of  an 
abrupt  and  violent  change  of  government ;  and  the  event  proved  that  such 
apprehension  was  not  idle,  for  after  the  destruction  and  robbery  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property  on  our  wharves  and  some  of  our  front  stores 
and  warehouses,  a  general  plunder  of  the  city  would  have  taken  place  by 
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tho  rabble  al^r  tlie  retreat  of  the  Oonfederate  troops,  bnt  for  the  smicd 
intarference.  iiiglit  and  day,  of  the  French  snd  foreign  brigades  for  neulj 
six  (1u;h,  u'lioii  the  federal  troopH  took  charge  of  the  oitj  with  a  nifficiflot 
foruu  to  lualjitoiii  ordiT. 

"'llui  po.-<itioo  of  the  Citizens'  Buuk  on  the  S4tfa  Febnur;  Uit,  oa  par 
inclosed  report  of  the  board  of  onrrency,  was  aa  follows: 

CASS   BBSrOMBIBIUnlB. 

"  Circulation •B,084,t80 

"Individual  ileposits.  returnable  in  gold  to  depositors  np  to 
Scptembfr  16,  1801,  when  tbo  banks  were  ordered  by  the 
goverriiiK'nt  of  the  Coiifoderooy  to  snspend  specie  payment, 
say  obont 1,200,000 

"Deports  in  Coiit'odtrate  notes,  and  retnruable  in  Oonfeder- 

ates  on  hand 4,854,759 

"  Total $6:664,786 

CASH  ASSETS. 

"  Gold  and  ailver HOSS.OSS 


"Thcbond-holdera  yon  represent  yet  hold  bonds  of  the  OitizMu' Bank  fiw 
♦4,4aO,efiG.60.  Deuiily  impresfled  with  the  danger  threatening  New  Or- 
leans ader  the  fall  of  tlie  Tennessee  forts,  and  of  the  dissstrons  oonseqnen- 
ces  that  mi^ritt  follow  its  capture,  with  so  heavy  an  amonnt  of  gold  snd 
-silver  centering  in  the  vaults  of  our  bonks,  and  a  rabble  whioh  for  a  time; 
however  short,  might  be  nncontrollablc.  and  considering  the  interest  of 
your  bond-holders  in  as  much  danger  as  that  of  tlie  stockholders,  I  deemed 
it  ray  dnty  to  call  upon  Mr,  Denei^re,  so  tat  book  as  the  middle  of  rebraary 
last,  urging  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  then  used  every  exertion  to 
indnce  the  president  br)  dispose  of  his  coin  at  once  in  the  following  mannw, 
to  wit: 

"  1st.  To  pay  in  full  tho  circulation  of  tlie  bank,  amomnling  on 
2  Ith  February  last  to  about tS,084i,880 

"2il.  To  pay  the  depositor:,  up  to  the  Iflth  September  last, 
when  tlie  bank  suspended  specie  payment,  and  who  bad  left 
thdr  depomto,  which  Mr.  Denegre  said  woa^  require  about      1,900^000 


tB,S84,880 


"  This  would  have  reduced  the  cash  aneU  of  the  bank  to  about  (000,009 
Ilk  diver,  without  any  tespoQ^iiity  mt«  to  the  holden  of  the  Ixmda,  whloh, 
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as  things  liave  turned  out,  would  have  been  a  most  enviable  position,  witli 
its  large  and  well-protected  *  portefeuille,'  including  a  very  large  8ur])Iu9, 
and  its  valuable  banking  privileges  unimpaired,  ready  for  active  operations 
on  the  reopening  of  trade.  Unfortunately,  this  course  did  not  meet  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Denegre,  but  finding  that  he  had  coin  on  hand  to  meet 
the  circulation  and  deposits  of  the  bank,  and  a  surplus  of  about  $800,000 
in  silver,  ho  proposed  to  place  in  my  hands,  on  your  account,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  interest  on  the  bonds  as  maturing,  the  said  sum  of 
$800,000,  which,  he  said,  would  otherwise  remain  dormant  until  a  resump- 
tion of  business,  whilst,  so  used,  it  would  sustain  the  credit  of  the  bank  in 
Knrope,  by  showing  that^  even  if  the  war  lasted  another  year,  and  under 
ell  the  difficulties  of  the  present  times,  it  had  the  means  of  paying  the  in- 
terest on  its  bonds  as  maturing,  and  had  provided  for  the  same  in  kind. 
Of  course,  consultation  with  you  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  had  to  re- 
fer to  your  power  of  attorney,  at  the  time  when  you  considered  the  interest 
of  the  bond-holders  you  represent  jeoparded,  to  guide  me  in  the  present 
instance;  and,  after  mature  consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  waa  my  duty  to  accept  the  deposit  in  your  behalf,  tendered  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Bank,  as  advised  in  my  letter  of  the  1st  April  last,  copy  of  which  is 
inclosed. 

**  And  now  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  Mj\jur-General  Butler  on  the  11th  instant,  and  which  was  handed 
him  personally  by  my  friend,  Reudal  Hunt,  Esq.,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  It 
contained  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  a  demand  for  the  $800,000  forci- 
bly taken  from  the  vaults  of  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands.  I  have  no 
answer  as  yet,  and  1  may  be  arrested  at  any  moment,  as  he  said  he  could 
see  fraud  in  evory  part  of  the  document.  We  continue  under  the  rule  of 
martial  law. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  when  M.  Conturi6  learned  that  the 
French  consul  could  not  accommodate  him,  he  hired  the  old  vaults  of  the 
Orleans  Bank,  on  Canal  street,  and  the  same  square  as  the  Citizens'  Bank, 
the  front  being  occupied  by  an  insurance  company,  whose  president  used 
the  front  vault  for  his  papers  and  books.  When  the  money  was  brought, 
Mr.  Denegre,  who  was  laboring  under  the  idea  of  a  run  upon  the  banks  by 
the  rabble,  having  received  an  imonymous  letter  to  that  effect,  fancying,  it 
appears,  that  the  best  hiding-place  for  the  steel-plates  of  the  bank  was 
those  same  vaults,  sent  them  there,  attaching  no  other  importance  to  this 
matter  than  that  of  protecting  these  plates,  which,  had  they  fallen  in  bad 
hands,  might  have  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  bank  and  public,  and 
caused  heavy  losses.  These  plates,  for  $5  and  $10,  I  believe,  engraved  and 
prepared  before  the  secession,  are  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the 
Oitizens'  Bank  and  under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  ia 
the  property,  I  understand,  alluded  to  by  General  Butler  in  his  answer  to 
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tho  protest  of  the  foreign  conauls,  and  which  no  oonanl  Bhonld  hare  oorcr- 
ed.  Kenllj  and  truly,  1  du  not  believe  M.  Contarig  Xnew  anything  mbeot 
it.  Aa  for  my  part,  I  did  not.  In  f!ie  whole  of  this  matter  M,  Oontoitt 
bos  shuwu  all  the  energy  and  dignity  that  could  be  desired  from  Om  mgn- 
aentative  of  a  nation.    I  am,  respectfallj, 

"Edm.  J.  Toanau. 
"  ^[essrs.  Hoi-B  &  Co.,  Amsterdam." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  solicitude  profe§Bed  by  the  bank  for 
the  interests  of  Hope  &  Co.,  waa  not  shared  hy  the  agent  of  Hoft 
<t  Co.,  vho  strongly  adviaed  another  diBpositioD  of  the  silTer,  tod 
accepted  It  with  reluctance  and  doubt.  It  alao  appears  that  the 
ofSce  cl^iimed  by  Conturie  as  the  conaulat«  of  the  Netherlutda,  int 
nothing  but  a  vault,  hired  by  him  for  the  sole  poipofle  of  hiding  the 
coin.  Mr.  Forstali's  letter  farther  shows,  that  the  explaoatioB  cf 
the  transfer  of  the  coin,  which  Mr.  Johnaon  read  upoa  the  bookl 
of  the  bank,  was  a  fiction. 

I  believe  this  is  all  the  light  I  am  able  to  throT  upon  die  trai» 
action.  One  more  fact,  however,  should  be  stated.  It  ma  not 
true,  aa  the  True  Ddta  intimated,  that  the  Citisena'  Bonk  had  DO 
particular  interest  in  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  state  boubk 
Those  bonds  bore  the  iudorsemeut  of  the  bank,  and  oonstitnted  Ute 
basis  of  its  capital.  The  explanation  given  by  the  editor  of  the 
TYue  Delta,  of  the  transfer  of  the  coin,  may,  however,  be  the  ooneet 
one.  The  Citizens'  Bank,  probably,  deemed  it  more  important  to 
have  a  powerful  friend  in  Europe  than  to  secure  its  oredtton  at 
home.  If  this  is  the  true  view,  then  justice  and  patriottsm  appear 
to  have  required  that  the  silver  should  have  been  replaced  in  the 
vault  of  tho  bank,  not  restored  to  the  agent  of  Hope  Jb  Co.  Tin 
money  having  been  consigned  to  Enrope,  the  bank  haa  since  gone 
into  liqnidatioQ. 

Id  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Johnson  decided  npon  the  ooin  de^port^ 
ed  with  the  French  consul  by  the  same  bank. 

"The  bank."  hesaTginUis  report,  "  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  (800,000 
nith  the  oKent  of  Messrs.  Hope  Se  Co.,  needed  other  eredita  in  Ennipai 
Their  principal  basinesa  woa  the  deoling  in  for^gn  exchange,  and,  to  cnaUt 
them  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  lai^e  credit  abroad.  To  eflM 
thia  object  tUey  made  this  negotiation  with  Ueaara.  Dnpaawor  A  Ool,  knaWE 
to  be  perfectly  responsible  merolumts  of  New  Orleaiu,  to  wit:  to  puohaSf 
tntn  them  lillli  at  certain  mtea  on  Paris  for  the  amoont  of  $nC,lH,  aal 
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to  pay  for  the  same  in  coin.  The  bills  were  not  to  be  accepted  until  the 
drawees  were  advised  of  the  shipment  of  the  coin  by  Dupassenr  &  Co. 
The  bills  were  drawn,  delivered  to  the  hank,  and  the  coin  handed  over  to 
Connt  Mejan,  the  French  consul,  to  be  retained  until  shipped.  They  were 
remitted  by  the  bank  to  their  correspondents  abroad  for  acceptance,  but 
Lave  not  been  accepted  because  the  coin  has  not  been  sent  on. 

'*  Things  remained  in  this  condition  when  M^or-General  Butler  requested 
the  consul  to  retain  the  coin,  which  he  has  ever  since  done. 

**0n  these  facts  the  only  question  is,  have  the  United  States  a  right  to 
the  fund?  That  the  transaction  was  one  of  perfect  good  faith  is  evident 
from  the  depositions  referred  to.  It  was  a  mere  business  matter,  in  which 
the  parties  had  a  clear  right  to  engage.  That  the  bank  at  the  time  owned 
the  coin  was  not  denied.  Nor  was  it  questioned  that  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  and  was  being  carried  out  when  the  m^or-general  intervened. 
The  United  States  can  have  no  interest  in  the  coin,  except  upon  the  ground 
of  forfeiture,  and  for  that  there  was  not  at  the  time,  nor  is  there  now,  the 
slightest  pretense.  If  it  be  alleged,  as  a  matter  of  suspicion  (the  proof  is 
all  the  other  way),  that  the  purpose  of  the  bank  was  to  place  so  much  of 
its  funds  beyond  the  control  of  the  United  States,  that,  if  true,  would  be  no 
cause  of  forfeiture,  there  being  no  law,  state  or  congressional,  to  prohibit 
it.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  the  purpose  was  to  place  the  fund  in  Europe  for 
the  advantage  of  the  rebels,  the  answer  is,  there  is  not  only  no  proof  of  the 
fbct,  but  the  proof  actually  before  me  wholly  conflicts  with  it" 

This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  a  transaction  which,  to  in- 
experienced minds,  certainly  wears  the  appearance  of  being  ficti- 
tious, or  worse.  Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  relation  of  a  later  afifkir  in  which  the  consul  of  France  was  en- 
gaged. 

Detection  and  Removal  of  the  French  Consul. 

In  September,  1862,  Mr.  Sandford,  our  minister  at  Brussels, 
wrote  home  that  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  were  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  non-arrival  of  a  large  amount  of  coin  fi-om  New 
Orleans.  Notes  had  been  renewed ;  purveyors  of  cloth  could  not 
"be  paid;  and  Confederate  affairs  generally  were  at  a  dead  lock. 
**  But,"  he  added,  "  assurances  are  now  given  that  the  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  consul,  and  would  be  shortly  received." 

A  copy  of  this  interesting  letter  wa8  forwarded  to  General  But- 
ler, with  directions  to  investigate.  General  Butler  has  a  knack jat 
investigating,  and  he  peribrmecl  this  pleasing  duty  with  an  energy, 
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skill,  proDiptitudo,  and  success  rarely  equaled.  His  report  upon 
the  subject  was  so  irresistibly  conclusive,  that  the  French  goyem- 
ment  felt  compelled  to  roccill  a  too  assiduous,  an  imprudently  fidth:- 
ful  servant.  I  can  not  do  the  reader  a  better  der\ice  than  by  traDS- 
cribing  this  report.  The  supporting  documents  must  necessarily 
be  omitted,  but  to  show  their  nature,  I  retain  Qeneral  Butler^s  refer- 
ences to  them. 

^*  Hbad-quartbbs,  Depasticknt  of  thx  Gxrup, 
"  New  Obleans,  Ifat.  18,  1862. 
*'To  lion.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

**  Sir  : — I  received  the  communication  of  the  war  department  inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  state  department,  directing  my  attention  to  tiie 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Sandford,  oar  minister  resident  at  Brussels,  a  copy 
of  which  I  inclose  for  the  better  nnderstanding  of  the  present  communica- 
tion. In  obedience  to  its  directions  I  set  about  making  inquiries  through 
my  secret  police,  and  liuding  it  a  matter  of  very  grave  import  as  affecting 
the  relation8  of  the  French  consul  here,  1  undertook  a  personal  examination 
of  the  subject.  The  facts  as  Hubstantiated  by  the  documentary  and  other 
testimony,  liereto  appended,  are  substantially  these: 

"  The  firm  of  Ed.  Gautherin  &  Co.,  composed  of  Ed.  Gantberin  and  Al- 
fred and  Jules  Lemore,  doing  business  in  New  Orleans,  was  also  concerned 
in  a  house  at  Havre,  S.  A.  Lemore  &  Co.  Jules  and  Alfred  Lemore,  the 
partners  in  New  Orleans,  were  also  partners  in  that  house.  Gautherin  dp 
Co.  were  at  first  employed  in  buying  tobacco  for  the  French  government, 
afterward  they  \rere  concerned  in  shipping  cotton  in  joint  account.  They 
represent  themselves  to  be  agents  of  Baron  Villera,  the  contractor  ior 
French  anny  clothing, 

*^  On  the  29th  day  of  July,  1861.  as  will  appear  from  the  copy  of  a  con* 
tract  with  the  Confederate  government,  herewith  inclosed,  and  marked  X, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  Gabtherin  &  Co.  agreed  to  fhr- 
nish  the  Confederates  with  a  large  amount  of  cloths  for  uniforms,  which 
are  the  cloths  i^poken  of  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Sandford.  About  the 
first  of  April,  of  this  year,  a  cargo  of  the  goods  was  shipped  to  Havana,  and 
from  thence  to  Matamorus,  under  charge  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  house 
of  Edward  Gautlierin  &  Co.,  now  in  Europe. 

*'  That  cloth  was  smujrgled  across  to  Brownsville,  and  delivered  to  Gap- 
tain  Sliankey,  quortennuster  and  agent  of  the  Confederate  government. 
The  originol  invoice  and  receipt  are  hereto  annexed,  marked  E  and  F.  Be- 
tween the  14th  and  the  24th  of  April,  the  day  the  ileet  passed  the  fprts,  Mr. 
J.  B.  D.  Do  Bow,  pro<luce  loim-agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  made  i^ 
plication  to  tlie  ^  Bank  of  >  ew  Orleans^  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  fiv« 
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thousand  dollars  in  coin  without  interest,  as  will  appear  by  the  communica- 
tion hereto  annexed,  marked  0.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to  hj^  the 
bank,  upon  a  pledge,  made  by  Payne,  Huntington  &  Co.,  the  junior  partner 
of  which  firm  was  president  of  the  bank,  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  on  the 
plantations  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  contract  is  hereto  annexed, 
and  marked  D. 

*'  This  transaction  was  not  entered  into  in  good  faith^  as  is  confessed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  acting  president,  Mr.  Davis,  taken  from  his  own  lips, 
in  short  hand,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  O. 

"But  the  transaction  was  a  contrivance  h>j  which  the  specie  might  he  got 
out  of  the  bank.  Specie  to  this  amount  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  consul  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  the  transaction,  and 
a  receipt  was  given  by  him  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 
At  the  santie  time,  a  pretended  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  specie  in  bank, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  sterling,  was  made  by  the 
bank,  and  that  sum  was  also  pTUced  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul.* 
These  two  sums,  am.ounting  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  made  sub- 
stantially the  whole  specie  capital  of  the  bank.  This  is  shown  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  only  director  of  the  bank  who  has  not  run  away  into  the 
Confederacy,  Mr.  Harroll,  a  copy  of  whose  statement  is  hereto  annexed, 
marked  K. 

'*  Matters  stood  in  this  condition  at  the  time  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was 
taken  possession  of  by  us.  Upon  my  assurance  to  the  bank,  that  if  they 
would  return  their  specie,  they  should  be  protected,  the  pretended  sale  for 
sterling  exchange  was  annulled,  and  the  French  consul  sent  back  the  money, 
and  the  bank  received  into  its  vaults  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"In  regard  to  the  four  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  the  French 
consul  became  uneasy,  and  moved  upon  the  bank  to  get  at  his  receipt  given 
to  the  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  and  gave  a  new  receipt,  running  directly  to 
Gautheriu  &  Co. 

**  At  this  point  of  time,  I  ordered  all  the  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
consul  to  be  setiuestered  and  held  until  alfairs  could  be  investigated. 

**Reverdy  Johnson,  on  commission  of  the  state  department,  came  down 
here,  and  without  investigation,  and  without  knowing  anything  of  the  trans- 
actions, and  without  even  inquiring  of  me  about  them,  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  department  of  state,  that  I  was  ordered  to  release  the 
French  consul  from  his  promise  not  to  deliver  up  any  specie  held  in  his 
hands  without  informing  me,  which  order  I  obeyed. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Gautherin  &  Co.  had  succeeded  in  delivering  their 
goods  to  the  Confederate  States  agents,  and  called  upon  the  bank  to  got 
their  money)  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul. 

*  1  need  hardly  caU  the  rooilur's  attentiou  to  tho  similarity  of  this  ^  contriTanoe^  forgettiBg  rid 
of  0p«ci«  to  that  employed  by  the  Citizeus^  Bonk. 
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Tbia  delivery  hod  not  b«en  completed  at  Browosrille  nntU  fiSd  Jnne;  and 
aome  time  id  iIic  Inst  of  Jaly,  the  boiik,  through  its  officers,  gave  ap  ila  n- 
eeiptf,  which  vera  iIesIroy«^,  and  took  a  receipt  which  vos  dated  book  to 
the  ISlh  of  A|inl.  dirvi^tly  from  CuintlierJD  &  Go.,  bo  that  the  French  coo- 
buI'b  name  woalil  not  nppear  in  the  transactioo. 

"The^  fucts  oro  established  bj  the  testimonj  of  Hr.  Belly,  the  oaiUar 
of  the  bank,  which  is  written  out  and  signed,  and  snorn  to  bj  Mm,  ■  eopf 
of  which  is  annexed,  [narked  O  P.  The  monej  was  sent  od  board  tlM 
Spaniali  miiii-oF-war  Bloscii  de  Garay.  which  left  this  port  in  Septsmbar 
lost,  and  has  noir  returned,  and  lias  been  oanied  to  Havana,  and  theSM 
shipped  to  Nevr  York.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  consul  of  France. 

"  YoQ  will  see  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sandford  the  difficnitiea  which  the 
Confederates  hod  of  getting  more  goods,  on  account  of  the  non-p^ment  of 
the  first  bill.  Another  cargo  is  now  in  Havana,  not  to  be  delivered,  of 
course,  until  the  first  is  paid  for.  Bj  this  wrongful',  illegal,  and  inimioel 
interference  of  the  French  consul,  ludod  by  tlie  Spanish  ship-of-wer,  (he 
money  has  gone  forward,  so  that  the  holders  of  the  goods  will  be  ready  to 
ship  Iho  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  army.  A  more  fla> 
grant  violation  of  inleruational  law  and  national  coorteay  on  the  port  of  ft 
consular  agent,  can  not  be  imagined. 

"  Before  I  proceeded  upon  the  investigation,  not  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  the  French  consul  was  implicated,  I  called  npon  him,  and  after  ihow-' 
-  ing  him  a  letter  from  the  commniidiug  general  of  the  army,  in  which  I  wu 
directed  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  biro,  I  read  him  a  le^ 
t«r  from  our  minister  at  Brussels,  and  told  him  I  ehonld  desire  bis  fKendlf 
aid  in  making  the  inTestigation,  and  then  asked  him  if  lie  knew  anyUdng 
of  the  transaction  spoken  of  iu  the  lettor  of  Mr.  Sandford,  or  if  any  mon^ 
had  been  deposited  with  hint  for  any  such  purpose.  St  in  tht  mo*t  tm- 
phatie  maaiie''  amared  rite  that  he  Inew  nothing  nf  any  »ueh  tran»aaH»n, 
He  only  knew  that  there  was  a  French  house  of  the  name  of  Gantherin  & 
Co.  in  New  Orleans,  and  declared  tliat  no  money  had  ever  been  deported 
with  him  for  any  such  purpose.  I  then  informed  him  that  it  woold  become 
my  duty  to  arrest  and  question  Alfred  and  Jules  Lenioro,  the  resident  part- 
ners of  the  French  house.  I  did  so,  and  they  denied  all  snch  tronsac^on, 
or  refused  to  answer,  lest  they  shoold  'criminate  themselves.'  Dot,  in  tlia 
mean  time.  1  had  possessed  myself  of  their  books  and  papera,  and  found  two 
accounts,  translations  of  which  I  inclose,  marked  B  A,  wbioh  ehow  Uto 
whole  transaction ;  and  which  also  ahow  that  one  Kosintb,  a  clerk  of  the 
French  consul,  whose  name  appears  in  the  oooonnt,  received  (SSB.H  h  ■ 
fee  for  keeping  the  money  within  the  French  oonaolate ;  that  a  deaetur  wm* 
fiten  to  Madame  Mejan  for  th«  pvrpoit  of  ^oarr^ing  <nit  tA«  t^ttir  «tf  ;* 
that  a  lawyer  was  paid  to  deal  with  the  conant,  in  this  matter ;  asd  titam 
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papers,  with  the  testimony  of  the  president,  director  and  cashier  of  the 
bank,  put  the  guilt  of  Oonnt  Mejan  beyond  question.  I  beg  leave  to  call 
yonr  attention  to  this  extraordinary  amount  of  expenses  (jJ  19,930.40). 

**  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  department  that  it  is  its  duty  at  once  and 
peremptorily  to  revoke  the  exequatur  of  Count  Mejan.  He  has  connived  at 
the  delivery  of  army  clotliing  of  the  Confederate  army,  since  the  occupation 
of  New  Orleans  by  the  federal  forces ;  he  has  taken  away  gold  from  the 
bank,  nearly  half  a  million  of  its  s[)ecie,  to  aid  the  Confederates ;  acts  which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  his  aid,  and  that 'of  the  Spanish  shij)-of- 
war  Blasco  de  Garay. 

**  I  leave  the  consul  to  the  government  at  Washington.  I  will  take  care 
snihciently  to  punish  the  other  alien  enemies  and  domestic  traitors  con- 
cerned in  this  business  whom  I  have  here. 

**  Upon  examination  of  the  parties,  I  found  that  a  box  containing  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  transaction,-  which  were  not  kept  with  the  com- 
mercial papers  of  the  house  of  Gautherin  &  Co.,  was  deposited  with  the 
French  consul.  I  wrote  to  him,  very  politely,  to  have  it  delivered  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  justice.  I  have  again  written  him  more  peremptorily, 
and  he  has  refused  to  do  so,  still  concealing  the  proofs  of  guilt.  If  pro- 
duced, I  believe  it  will  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  five  parties  concerned  in 
the  illegal  traffic  mentioned  in  the  account  of  expenses ;  and  however  that 
may  be,  he  now  covers  the  criminal  as  he  lately  concealed  the  booty,  which 
he,  his  wife  and  his  clerk  so  largely  shared. 

"  I  beg  leave  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  to  these  trans- 
actions, as  showing  that  I  was  clearly  right  when  I  ordered  the  specie 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  Count  Mejan  to  be  sequestered.  His  flag  has  been 
made  to  cover  all  manner  of  illegal  and  hostile  transactions,  and  the  booty 
arising  therefrom.  I  am  glad  that  my  action  here  has  been  vindicated  to 
the  world,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
demand  of  the  French  government  a  recall  of  its  hostile  agent. 
*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Benj.  F.  Butleb,  Major- General  commanding^ 

This  it  is  to  "  investigate"  an  affair.  I  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  the  vigor  and  tact  displayed  in  procuring  the  evidence,  or 
the  clearness  with  which  the  results  of  the  inquiry  are  stated. 

General  Butler  nlludes  several  times  to  the  bill  of  "  charges  and 
expenses"  found  in  the  books  of  Gautherin  &  Co.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely curious  document.     The  following  are  the  items : 

*'*'  June  29.  By  payment  to  Ed.  Gautheria  and  Jules  Lemore  to 
go  to  Richmond,  $481. 
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"  Jnly  20.  By  remittance  to  them  at  Riohmond,  ^60.  Fnmcii 
consul  loan,  %'iO. 

"  Mai-cii  1.  Expenses  of  E.  Gautherin  ib  Co.  and  Jnles  Loiaore 
for  paKKige  from  New  OrloanB  to  New  York  and  Havre,  CTOO. 

"May  27.  Voyage  of  Ch.  Privelland  to  Ricbmond  and  bac^ 
$643.  Maintnin  to  Iticlimond,  five  weeks,  1475.60.  EzpeuHS  o£ 
L.  Grotairs  at  Antwerp,  ^9.08.   CohbuI  fees  and  certificates,  (36J(k 

"  August  10.  Present  to  Madame  Mejan  (wife  of  Jf/meh  eoit- 
afil),  to  close  the  affair  well,  8153.  Colonel  I^mnt,  aa  a  bribe /or  fft« 
affair  to  start  wel/,  $2,500.  V.  Pritcrt,  for  the  bill  of  Alexander, 
Bccordiny  lo  tlie  agreement  of  the  five  interested  parties,  (S,000. 
Kossuth  (clerk  of  Freik-h  consul),  one-eighth  per  cent  of  $405,000, 
depositeil  in  consnlatc,  $528.20.  Payment  to  Fueiie  for  ffettin^ 
the  receipt,  J500-  Kobert  (lawyer),  for  proceedings  with  authori- 
ties and  consul,  $500. 

"August  31.  Ch.  nriolland,  expenses  to  Matamoras,  $3,790. 
Juk'-!  Leinore,  expenses  from  January  I,  to  September  1,  186^ 
$1,089.71.  Payment  of  cabs  and  transport  of  nine  boxes  of  gold, 
$60.  Expensesoftelegraph  and  postage,  $150.  InHuranceongoldiD 
consulate,  six  months,  one-half  per  cent,  on  $405,000,  $2,025.  River 
iiiBur.iiico  on  Blasco  dc  Qaray,  one-eighth  per  cent,  on  $350,000, 
$312.50.  Marine  innuranoe,  from  here  to  New  York,  on  qtecie, 
$585.26.  E-  Gautherin,  expenses  paid  in  sum,  $4,068.60.  Feiran 
&  Dupn'rris,  Havana,  as  a  metaorandntn,  $4,058.60." 

Total,  810.938.40  M 

So  much  for  the  French  consul.  I  can  not  resist  the  impresam 
that  the  s:mie  methods  of  investigation,  applied  to  other  rniim. 
would  have  yielded  resiiltB  strikingly  similar. 

Seizure  of  3,205  Hogsheads  of  Suffor. 
This  sugar  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dengned  w  k 
support  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  government  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  ostensible  owner  was  only  an  agent  of  a  company  of  Eon^ 
pean  merchants,  formed  chiefly  for  that  purpose.     Three  of  tlte  fin^ 
eigu  consuls  objected  to  the  seizure,  averring  that  the  mgat  htA 
been  bought  for  purposes  "  strictly  mercantile,"  iind  requestbig  iu 
restoration ;  and  if  this  were  done,  they  expressed  a  wiltingnm  tO  ^ 
"waive  all  past  proceedings,"  and  let  the  matter  rest.    Qeuod'^ 
Butler  made  a  spirited  reply  to  thur  conunonioation  ■ 
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"Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  Guip, 
"New  Orleans,  Juns  12,  16C2. 

"  Gentlemen  :~  In  the  matter  of  the  sugars  in  posyessiou  of  Mr.  Oovas, 
who  is  tlje  only  party  known  to  the  United  States  authorities,  I  have  ex- 
amined with  care  the  statement  you  liavo  sent  me.  I  had  information,  the 
Rourees  of  which  you  will  not  expect  mo  to  disclose,  that  Mr.  Covas  had 
been  engaged  in  buying  Confederate  notes,  giving  for  them  sterling  ex- 
change, thus  transferring  abroad  the  credit  of  tlie  states  in  tlio  rebellion, 
and  enabling  these  hills  of  credit  to  he  converted  into  bullion  to  be  used 
there,  as  it  has  been,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  and  munitions  of 
war.  That  Mr.  Covas  was  one  of,  and  the  agent  of,  an  association  or  com- 
pany of  Greek  merchants  residing  here,  in  London,  and  in  Havana,  who  had 
set  apart  a  large  fund  for  this  enterprise.  That  these  Confederate  notes,  so 
pnrchased  by  Mr.  Covas,  had  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  sugars  and  cot- 
ton, of  which  the  sugars  in  question,  in  value  almost  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  are  a  part. 

'*  I  directed  Mr.  Covas  to  hold  these  sugars  until  this  matter  could  be  in- 
vestigate. 

"  I  am  satisfied  of  the  substantial  truth  of  this  information.  Mr.  Covas' 
own  books,  will  show  the  important  facts  that  he  sold  sterling  exchange 
for  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  then  bought  these  sugars  with  the 
notes. 

"  Now  this  is  claimed  to  be  *  strictly  mercantile.' 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  sugars  were  intended  for  a  foreign  mar- 
3cet. 

"But  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  said,  that  with  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  there  should  be  no  *  strictly  mercantile'  transac- 
tions. 

"  It  would  not  be  contended  for  a  moment,  that  the  exchanging  of  specie 
for  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  sending  the  specie  to  Europe,  to  enable 
the  rebels  to  buy  arms  and  munitions  of  war  there,  were  not  a  breach  of 
the  blockade,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  their  mtyesties,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  emperor  of 
France.  What  distinguishes  the  two  cases,  save  that  drawing  the  sterling 
bills  is  a  more  safe  and  convenient  way  of  eluding  the  laws,  than  sending 
bullion  in  specie,  and  thus  assisting  the  rebellion  in  the  point  of  its  utmost 
need? 

"  It  will  be  claimed,  that  to  assist  the  rebellion  was  not  the  motive. 

"Granted  ^cauna  arguments 

"  It  was  done  from  the  desire  of  gain,  as  doubtless  all  the  violations  of 
neutrality  have  been  done  by  aliens  during  this  war — a  motive  which  is  not 
sanctifying  to  acts  by  a  foreigner,  which,  if  done  by  a  subject,  would  be 
treason,  or  a  high  misdemeanor. 
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"  My  proclamation  of  May  1  asaored  respect  to  all  ponoos  and  pnptr^ 
Ihiit  wtre  reBpectalilc.  It  was  not  an  omneBty  to  inurderera,  thieTM,  and 
criminals  of  deepur  dye  or  less  hciaousuess,  nor  a  iiiaDt':e  to  cover  lli«  pn^ 
erly  of  tLoso  aiders  of  tlio  rebellion,  wLctbor  citizoDB  or  alicna,  whom  1 
iJiiglit  find  liero.  If  nnmbers  of  the  foreign  resideots  here  liave  been  en- 
gaged ill  aiding  the  rcbelli'in,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  ipirit  of 
guin,  and  they  now  liiid  theinsolTOS  objects  of  watchful  superviaion  b;  'in 
autlioritica  of  the  United  States,  they  will  console  themselves  with  the  r»- 
dcction,  that  they  are  only  getting  the  '  bitt«r  with  the  sweet.'  Nay,  mem, 
if  honest  and  quiet  foreign  citizens  find  themselvea  the  objects  of  snapiciaa 
to,  and  even  their  honcat  acts  snbjccts  of  inveatigatioB  by  the  anthoriliei 
of  the  TTulted  Statei),  to  their  inconvenience,  they  will,  upon  reflection, 
blame  only  the  over-rapacious  and  greedy  of  their  own  fellow-citiiena,  who 
have,  by  their  aid  to  rebellion,  broDgbt  distrost  and  sospicioD  over  alL 
Wishing  to  treat  yon,  gentlenien,  with  every  respect,  I  have  set  forth  at 
length,  Roinc  of  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  my  action.  There  iaoo* 
phrase  in  yoiir  letter  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  can  not  permit  to  paai 
n  LthoDt  calling  attention  to  it.  You  say,  '  the  undersigned  are  diapoaed  to 
wnivo  all  post  proceedings,'  etc. 

''What 'proceedings'  have  yoo,  or  eitherof  yon,  to  'waive,'  ifjondofcol 
disposed  so  to  do?  Wliat  right  have  yon  in  the  matter!  Wlwt  anthwi^ 
is  vosted  in  yon  by  the  laws  of  natjoos,  or  of  this  coontry,  which  gives  yon 
tlie  power  to  um  such  longnage  to  the  representative  of  the  United  BtitM, 
in  a  qaasi  ot!icial  communication  1 

"Commercial  agents  merely  of  a  subordinate  class,  oonsnla,  have  no 
power  to  waive  or  condone  any  proceedings,  past  or  present,  of  the  ^vem- 
ment  under  whose  protection  they  are  permitted  to  reside  so  long  aa  tb«f 
behave  well.  If  I  have  committed  any  wrong  to  Ur.  Oovaa,  yon  hare  no 
power  to  '  waive'  or  pardon  the  penalty,  or  prevent  his  having  redress.  1/ 
he  has  committed  any  wrong  to  the  United  Stales,  you  have  atill  teas  power 
^tO  shield  him  from  pnniahment. 

"I  take  leave  to  suggest,  as  a  posdbte  explanation  of  this  wntenoc^  that 
you  have  licen  so  long  dealing  with  a  rebel  Confederation,  which  has  been 
snpplicating  you  to  make  such  represeotationa  to  the  governments  whoa* 
snbjects  you  are,  as  would  induce  your  sovereigns  to  aid  it  in  ita  trutortNU 
des^ns,  that  you  have  become  msty  in  tlie  language  proper  to  be  naed  ia 
representing  the  claims  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  the  oonsideration  nf 
a  great  and  powerful  government,  entitled  to  equal  respect  with  yoar 

"In  order  to  prevent  all  misconception,  and  that  for  the  ftatnre  yon  gak- 
tlcinen  may  know  exactly  the  position  Dpon  which  I  act  in  regard  to  finrngn- 
ers  resident  here,  permit  nie  to  explun  to  yon,  that  I  tliiak  a  foreign  roddeot 
here  haa  not  one  right  more  than  an  Amwiosn  oitizeo,  bat  at  leas',  ant 
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right  less ;  i.  e.^  that  of  medcllmg  or  iDtcrfering,  by  discussion,  vote,  or  other- 
wise, with  the  atiairs  of  the  government. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.    F.    I3UTLE11, 

"  Mi  I jor- General  Commanding. 
"Messrs.  George  Coppell,  claiming  to  be  H.  B.  M.  Acting  Coifeul;  A. 
Mbjan,  French  Consul;  M.  W.  Be>'acui,  Greek  Consul." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Reverdy  Johuson.  He  decided 
in  favor  of  the  claimants,  and  the  sugar  was  consequently  restored. 
He  found  the  transactions  to  have  been  stiictly  mercantile.  "  There 
is  not,"  he  reported,  "  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  they  ever  belonged 
to  such  an  association,  if  there  was  one  (of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  proof),  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  conduct  in  negotiating  their 
bills,  as  exhibited  in  the  many  depositions  annexed,  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  such  a  coimection.  The  seizure  by  the  major-gen- 
eral was  evidently  made  under  a  misapprehension.  His  conduct  in 
this  particular,  as  in  those  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  dolhirs,«is  to  be  referred  to  the  patriotic  zeal  which  governs 
him,  to  the  circumstances  encircling  his  command  at  the  time  so 
well  calculated  to 'awaken  suspicion,  and  to  an  ardent  desire  to 
punish,  to  the  extent  of  his  supposed  power,  all  who  had  con- 
tributed, or  were  contributing,  to  the  aid  of  a  rebellion,  the  most 
unjustifiable  and  wicked  that  insane  or  bad  men  were  ever  en- 
gaged in." 

In  giving  up  the  sugar.  General  Butler  politely  congratulated 
the  owners  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
the  article,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  port,  its  detention 
would  prove  a  great  gain  to  them. 

Cdse  of  Kennedy  cfe  Co. 

Steamboat-hunting  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  Union  sol- 
diers during  the  first  weeks  of  their  occupation  of  the  city.  The 
.  rebels  had  burnt  a  large  number  of  their  steamboats,  but  many  had 
been  hidden  in  bayous  and  swamps  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  to 
the  unaccustomed  Yankee.  The  men  had  rare  adventures  in  hunt' 
ing  this  valuable  game,  some  of  which  may  hereafter  be  related.  On 
board  one  of  the  steamers  found,  named  tlie  Fox,  captured  by  Gen 
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eral  McMillan,  .1  mail-bac:  was  discovered,  the  contents  of  which 
brouglit  several  of  tl.c  peojjle  of  New  Orleans  into  trouble — ^IVIessrs. 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  cotton  merehants,  among  the  number. 

General  J>iuler  briefly  relates  the  case:  "Kennedy  &  Co.  were 
merchants  doing  business  in  New  Orleans,  the  members  of  which 
firm  w(?re  citizens  of  the  United  StJites.  They  shipped  cotton 
(bought  at  Vicksburg  and  brought  to  Xew  Orleans)  from  a  bayoa 
on  the  Coast,  whence  steamers  were  accustomed  to  run  the  block- 
ade to  llavjina,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  tlie  president's  proclama- 
tion, and  under  the  farther  agreement  with  the  Confederate  author- 
ties  here,  that  a  given  ])er  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  cargoes  should 
be  returned  in  arms  and  mimitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  rebels. 

"  Without  such  an  agreement  no  cotton  could  be  shipped  from 
New  Orleans,  and  this  was  jaiblicly  known;  and  the  fact  of  knowl- 
edge that  a  permit  for  the  vessel  to  ship  cotton  could  only  be  got 
on  such  terms  was  not  denied  at  the  hearing. 

"The  cotton  was  sold  in  Havana,  and  the  net  proceeds  invested 
in  a  draft  (first,  second,  and  third  of  exchange)  dated  April  dOth, 
18G2,  payable  to  the  Lon^lon  agent  of  the  house  of  Kennedy  &  Co., 
and  the  first  and  second  sent  forward  to  London,  and  the  third, 
with  account  sales  and  vouchers,  forwarded  to  the  firm  here  through 
an  illicit  mail  on  board  the  steamer  'Fox,'  likewise  engaged  in 
carrying  unlawful  merchandise  and  an  illicit  mail  between  Havana 
and  the  rebel  states. 

"The  third  of  i-xohange  and  papers  were  captured  by  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  1 0th  day  of  May,  on  board  the  *Fox,' 
flaffnoite  (/t//W^/,  surrounded  by  the  rebel  arms  and  munitions,  con- 
cealed hi  a  bayou  leading  out  uf  Barataria  bay,  attempting  to  land 
her  contraband  mails  and  scarcely  less  destructive  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  be  sent  through  the  bayous  and  swamps  to  the  enemy. 

"  During  all  this  time,  P.  II.  Kennedy  &  Co.  have  not  accepted 
the  amnesty  profiered  by  the  proclamation  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, but  preferred  to  remain  within  its  terms  rebels  and  enemies. 

"Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  commanding  general  called  upon 
Kennedy  &  Co.  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  cot- 
ton (the  third  of  exchange  of  the  draft),  which,  with  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  unlawful  transaction  he  had  captured,  as  a 
proper  forfeiture  to  the  government  under  the  facts  above  stated ; 
which  was  done." 
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General  Batler  volantarily  submitted  this  case  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  decided  against  the  forfeiture,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

1.  That  there  was  no  capture  of  the  property  or  its  representa- 
tive while  actually  running  the  blockade. 

2.  That  there  was  no  personal  delection  in  Kennedy  &  Co.  in 
the  acts  done  by  them,  which  could  render  them  subject  to  for- 
feiture. 

3.  That  the  blockade  being  raised  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
president  before  the  capture  Of  the  draft,  all  delection  on  account 
of  the  transaction  was  purged. 

These  points  he  argued  precisely  as  he  would  have  argued  them 
had  the  rebellion  been  a  legitimate  war  between  two  foreign  na- 
tions ;  quoting  such  authorities  as  Vattel,  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
Wheaton,  who  wrote  on  international  law.  General  Butler  yielded 
to  the  decision,  and  paid  back  the  money  (18,641)  ;  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  reviewing  Mr.  Johnson's  argument.  Addretsing  Mr- 
Johnson  himself,  he  remarked  that,  "  as  applied  to  this  transaction, 
the  citations  and  arguments  derived  from  elementary  writers  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  are  of  no  value.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  resi- 
dent subject  of  a  foreign  state  attempting  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
a  blockade  by  a  foreign  power  of  a  port  of  a  third  nation.  The 
rule  that  the  successful  nmning  of  the  blockade,  or  a  subsequent 
raising  of  the  blockade  purges  the  transaction  so  far  as  punishment 
for  personal  delection  is  concerned,  is  too  fiuniliar  to  need  citation, 
at  least  by  a  lawyer  to  a  lawyer.  It  would  be  desirable  to  see 
some  citations  to  show  that  there  wad  no  persomd  delection  in  the 
transaction  under  consideration.  * 

"  A  traitorous  commercial  house  directly  engage  in  the  treason- 
able work  of  aiding  a  rebellion  against  the  government,  by  enter- 
ing into  a  trade  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  rebels 
with  arms  and  munitions.  To  do  this  they  intentionally  violate  the 
revenue  laws,  the  postal  laws  of  their  country,  as  well  as  the  laws 
prohibiting  trade  with  foreign  countries  from  this  port,  and  are 
canght  in  the  act,  and  fined  only  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  illegal  and  treasonable  transaction. 

"Their  lives,  by  every  law,  were  forfeit  to  the  country  of  their 
allegiance. 

"  The  representative  of  that  country  takes  a  comparatively  ?\naXL 
17 
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line  from  them  and  u  comraisBioner  of  that  same  country  refunds  it 
because  of  its  imj^ropriety. 

"  Grotius,  Pullendorf,  Vattel,  and  Whcaton  will  be  searched,  it 
is  believed,  in  vain,  for  a  precedent  ibr  such  action.  Why  cite 
international  law  to  jxovern  a  transaction  between  the  rebellious 
traitor  and  Iiis  own  government  ?  Around  the  stiite  of  Louisiana 
the  government  had  placed  the  impassable  barrier  of  Liw,  covering 
each  and  every  subject,  saying  to  him,  from  that  state  no  cotton 
should  be  shipped  and  no  arms  imported,  and  there  no  mails  or  let- 
ters should  be  delivered. 

"  To  wam  olF  foreigners,  to  prevent  bad  .men  of  our  own  citisens 
violating  that  law,  the  government  had  placed  ships.  Xow,  what- 
ever may  be  the  law  relating  to  the  intruding  foreigner,  can  it  be 
said  for  a  moment  tliat  the  fact  that  a  traitor  has  successfully  elud- 
ed the  vigilance  of  the  government,  that  that  very  success  purges 
the  crime,  which  might  never  have  been  criminal  but  for  that  suc- 
cess. 

"  The  fine  will  be  restored,  because  stare  dccisitSj  but  the  guilty 
party  ought  to  be  and  will  be  punished. 

"  A  course  of  treatment  of  rebels  which  should  have  such  results, 
would  not  only  be  '  rose-water,'  but  diluted  '  rose-water.' 

"  The  other  reason  given  for  the  decision  that  the  blockade  had 
been  raised,  is  a  mistake  in  ])oint  of  fact,  both  in  the  date  and  the  place 
of  capture.  Tlie  capture  was  not  made  of  a  vessel  running  into 
the  })ort  of  New  Orleans  when  the  blockade  was  raised,  but  from 
one  of  those  lagoons  where,  in  former  times,  Lafitte  the  pirate  car- 
ried on  a  hardly  more  atrocious  business. 

"  Something  was  said  at  the  hearing  that  this  money  was  in- 
tended by  Kennedy  &  Co.  for  northern  creditors. 

"  Sending  it  to  England  does  not  seem  the  best  evidence  of  that 
intention. 

"  But,  of  course,  no  such  consideration  could  enter  into  the  de- 
cision. I  have  reviewed  this  decision  at  some  length,  becanse  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  oifers  a  premium  for  treasonable  acts  to  traitors 
in  the  Confederate  States.  It  says,  in  substance,  '  Violate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  you  can,  send  abroad  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Confederate  States  you  can,  to  be  converted  into  arms 
for  the  rebellion  ;  you  only  take  the  risk  of  losing  in  transitu;  and 
as  the  profits  are  four-fold  you  can  aifurd  to  do  so.    But  it  is  sol- 
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emnly  decided  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  ^persofial  ddection,'*  for 
which  you  can  or  ought  to  be  punished  even  by  a  fine,  and  if  you 
are,  the  fine  shall  be  returned.' " 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  to  this  review  in  a  voluminous  and  ably 
written  argument,  which  was  handed  to  General  Butler  three  hours 
before  its  author  sailed  for  the  North.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  for  reply.  The  chief  point  of  Mr.  Johnson's  new 
argument  was,  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Kennedy  &  Co, 
had  agreed  to  invest  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  in 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  They  denied  that  they  had  either  en- 
gaged to  do  this,  or  had  done  it.  This  defense,  since  by  Confed  - 
erate  law  no  cotton  could  be  exported  on  any  other  terms,  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  Kennedy  &  Co.  had  been  faithless  to 
both  governments,  and  were  liable  to  two  actions  for  treason  in- 
stead of  one. 

Case  of  Avendano  Brothers. 

The  capture  of  the  steamer  Fox  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
complicity  of  this  firm  also  with  the  rebellion.  The  case  was  so 
clear  and  aggravated,  that  the  house  never  thought  of  complaining 
of  General  Butler's  conduct  with  regard  to  it^  until  the  decisions 
of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  gave  them  hopes  of  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  government  at  Washington.  General  Butler  being  called  upon 
for  a  statement  of  the  facts,  gave  them  with  such  cogency  as  to 
silence  the  Spanish  minister. 

"  The  house  of  Avendano  Brothers,"  he  wrote,  in  October,  "  has  been 
established  in  New  Orleans  so  long  that  its  members  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  population,  in  interest,  in  feeling,  and  in  social  ties.  Be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  its  members  never  thought  of  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Spain.  But  since  this  rebellion  all  has  changed,  and 
now  the  Spanish  consul  claims  tlmt  persons  thirty  years  of  age,  born  of 
Spanish  parents,  who  have  lived  hero  from  their  birth,  and  their  ancestors 
before  them,  are  still  Spanish  subjects,  and  is  issuing  certificates  of  nation- 
ality accordingly ;  so  that  this  city  has  become  almost  entirely  depopulated 
as  to  citizens,  except  of  free  persons  of  color,  who  singularly  claim  protec- 
tion of  our  government  where  so  little  has  been  heretofore  afforded  them. 

"The  house  of  Avendano  Brothers  has  been  largely  engaged  in  running 
cotton  through  the  blockade,  and  importing  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

"  Xo  cotton  was  allowed  by  the  Confederates  to  be  shipped  unless  arms 
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and  Tnnnittona  of  irar  were  retamad  in  the  proportion  of  oii»-h>lt  Ana- 
dano  Brotbcre  shipped  largelj  under  this  penniHion,  and  haT«  been  m- 
guged  in  Itreuking  everj'  law  of  neutrality  and  national  lioapitalitj'  Out  OKt 
be  well  conceived, 

"  Soniewliere  abont  the  10th  of  Ma;  I  captored  the  Confederate  ■«»«'tmt 
Fox.  H-liich  liad  been  seized  by  the  Confederates  from  her  Union  oirnen 
i>nd  turned  into  their  service,  and  employed  in  mnning  the  bloofcode  (iht 
made  three  trips  thns).  She  had  on  board  «  oar^o  of  arms,  powder,  Ind, 
quicl(si!vvr,  ucids  for  telegraphic  pmpoaes,  chloroform  and  morphlns  tat 
iiiedicnl  stures,  to  the  nmount  of  |300,000  or  thereabonts — aU  of  the  great- 
est necessity  to  tlie  rebels,  and  had  run  into  the  Bay9u  La  Foorohe,  in  Um 
west  bank  of  t)ie  Misaiasippi,  from  which  bayoa  she  might,  if  ahe  thonght 
proper,  run  to  Vioksburg. 

"She  had  besides  the  invoices,  letters  of  advice,  bills  of  lading,  UUa  of 
eschnnge,  and  the  evidences  of  the  transactions  of  many  of  the  meraantil* 
houses  of  New  Orleans. 

"The  letters  of  advii'e,  bills  of  lading,  and  invoices  show  the  natnra  <^ 
the  transaction  between  these  parties  sud  their  correspondents  at  HJtTaua. 
The  hill.-i  of  exchange  were  products  of  the  Ehipments  of  cotton,  leaa  th» 
pi'uportioa  invested  in. contraband  goods.  Among  thorn  were  the  bills  of 
exibonge  payable  to  the  house  uf  Avoudaoo  Brothers,  the  first  having  been 
forwarded  by  some  other  conveyance,  hut  still  nupaid,  and  these  bills  of  ex- 
change were  for  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  shipped,  Ibe  other  half 
being  invested  in  mnuitions  of  war. 

"  This  TCMel  also  carried  a  mail,  containing  amongst  other  things,  the 
ollioiul  corrcspnndenro  between  the  rebel  commissioner  Rest,  which  I  fot- 
warded  to  the  state  deportment,  and  the  rebel  ordnance  office  in  SnrL'uc^ 
reUiting  to  hia  movements  there,  which  I  forwarded  to  the  war  departoiek\ 
as  well  as  other  important  letters  which  developed  the  nature  of  the  bad- 
nes.1  being  carried  on  between  this  port  and  the  miscalled  oeatral  porta— 
llavfuia  and  Knssnn.  Upon  personal  eiamination,  I  had  no  donbt  that  tb* 
house  of  Aveodano  was  largely  interested  iu,  or  the  conugneea  of  the  m^Jor 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  '  Fox ;'  and  in  order  to  put  a  atop  to  this  traffic, 
which  could  still  bo  carried  on  through  the  fifty-three  openings  in  the  Gntf 
of  Mexico  from  TA>ui!>iana,  I  called  upon  the  honse  of  Avendono;  and 
upon  personal  examination  they  did  not  deny  the  part  they  had  takea  in 
the  traffir. 

"  1  required  them,  tberefore,  having  captured  in  bnlk  one  half  the  ftinto 
of  their  illegal  truffle,  and  having  captured  the  other  half  thereof  in  tbe 
shape  ofabill  of  exchange,  to  pay  over  tlie  other  half  being  the  billsof 
exchange.  This  they  did,  and  received  the  bills  of  exchange  and  papery 
rcgiirding  tliat  as  a  lif^ht  punishineot  for  their  crimes. 

"Because  of  other  trausactiona  which  liare  oonie  to  my  knowledge,  tlw 
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senior  partner  has' escaped  to  Havana,  but  the  house  is  still  carrying  on 
business  here,  and  are  the  consignees  of  the  steamer  *  Cardenas,'  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  breaches  of  our  quarantine  laws  and  so  many 
complaints  of  the  Spanish  minister. 

"  Avendano  sent  a  rebel  lawyer,  who  had  refused  to  renew  his  oath  o^ 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  me  to  make  some  representations  of  the 
matter  and  to  argue  certain  legal  questions.  In  answer  to  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  amount  of  fine,  I  told  him  that  Avendano  might  think  himself 
well  off  if  he  lost  no  more  of  tbe  profits  of  his  infernal  trade. 

"  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  about  the  19th  of  May,  and  no  complaints 
are  made  of  it  for  three  months,  until  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
complaints  to  the  commission  here,  which  has  done  more  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  secession  than  any  other  occurrence  of  the  south-west  since  my  ad- 
vent in  New  Orleans,  and  the  commissioner  of  which  commission,  as  I  am 
now  ready  to  prove,  acted  as  the  paid  attorney  of  rebels  in  making  claims 
against  the  United  States  from  retainers  taken  because  of  his  acting  here 
in  his  official  capacity. 

"This  commission,  I  say,  emboldened  these  new  complaints  of  my  action 
by  mercantile  pirates  and  marauders,  who  supplied  arms  and  powder  to  trai- 
tors, and  who  are  only  saved  from  the  consequences  of  treason  because  they 
have  not  given  their  allegiance  to  the  country  that  had  given  them  protec- 
tion and  enabled  them  to  accumulate  fortunes ;  advantages  they  believed 
their  own  governments  could  not  give  them,  and  so  preferred  to  live  undei' 
ours,  but  not  to  assume  tlieir  proper  obligations. 

**They  should  have  been  hanged  ;  they  were  onXy  fined, 

"  His  excellency,  the  Spanish  minister,  seems  to  think  that  running  the 
blockade  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it ;  but  this  is  not  a  case  of  run- 
ning a  blockade  merely,  but  is  the  case  of  an  importer  of  arms,  of  an  army 
contractor  for  the  rebel  government ;  and  this  draft,  which  the  house  of 
Avendano  has  paid,  and  the  money  used  for  the  support  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  in  this  department,  is  only  one-half  the  proceeds  of  a 
single  adventure  of  the  bouse  of  Avendano  in  breaking  the  laws  and  aiding 
the  rebellion — the  other  half  being  returned  to  the  Confederates  in  arms 
and  munitions  of  war. 

"  I  aver  to  the  secretary  of  war,  npon  my  official  responsibility,  that  with- 
out aid  furnished  by  foreign  mercantile  houses  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  as  I  am  convinced  by  the  most  irrefragable 
evidence,  this  rebellion  would  have  wholly  failed  to  arm  and  supply  itself. 
And  the  most  active  agents,  and  most  efficient  supporters  have  been  the 
same  quasi  foreign  houses,  mostly  Jews  and  their  correspondents,  principal- 
ly in  Havana  and  Nassau ;  who  all  deserve  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  this 
government  what  is  due  to  the  Jew  Benjamin,  Slidell,  Mallory  or  Floyd. 
Only  tlie  strong  repressive  measures  which  have  been  fearlessly  and  ener- 
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getically  taken  in  this  department,  have  prereDted  the  mpplj  from  itJO  g 
DD  licre  ns  it  dues  at  Clinrlcfiton  in  Sontli  Oarolioa. 

''  Tein|>te(l  b;  tlio  iminL-iise  prulitti,  waging  tlie  war  in  order  to  reaTiM 
tliose  profits,  those  ft>rel|;n  ailvbiiiurDrs  liave  done  everytliing  thef  oonld  to 
sustain  the  war,  and  to  inHametliepassionB  of  the  people  againat  the  United 
Status;  and  their  reiterated  complaints  of  my  condnct,  and  the  hoirl  In 
Europe  and  elsewberQ  set  up  b;  them  at  mj  ererj  act,  have  been  rin^ 
the  result  of  the  diijappointincDt  of  those  who  desire  that  some  ution  nuy 
be  taken  by  the  govorniaent  which  would  reopen  to  them  a  most  profitable 
trade,  which  I  have  (cloned  by  the  measures  of  which  ooroplaint  haa  bMB 
made,  and  ns  to  which  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  hoa  been  [tend 
to  say  redress  will  bo  made  if  1  fail  to  JQStlfy  my  acts, 

"  I  have  stated  tlio  grounds  apon  wliich  my  action  proceeded,  and  dw 
purpose  for  which  it  was  taken.  Of  course,  to  dp  this  work  could  be  of  ao 
personal  advanta{;e  to  myself  and  only  entailed  great  and  severe  labor. 

"  It  was  dictated  by  a  sensa  of  duty,  and  npon  full  and  thorough  exatnin- 
ation  1  have  failed  to  see  any  reason  why  it  shonid  not  be  persevered  in. 
But  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  odds  not  a  little  to  the  already  overtaaldng 
'  labor  of  ihis  department,  to  be  continaally  called  upon,  raoDttaa  after,  to 
reinvestigate  and  report  n|ion  acts  whicli  were  within  the  scope  of  my 
jurisdiction  in  the  fair  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  a  military  commander, 
and  for  which  I  should  bo  called  to  account,  not  by  a  letter  of  a  foreign  con- 
sular agent  on  the  ex  p:irte  statement  of  a  Rpanisli  smuggler,  but  by  the 
commander-tn-cbief  of  the  army,  or  the  president  of  the  Dnited  States,  to 
whom  I  am  as  ready  to  account  for  my  every  action,  as  I  am  to  my  coantiT 
and  my  God." 

This  is  strong  language.  The  documents  before  me  justify  H. 
They  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  rebels  in  New  Orleans,  both 
native  and  foreign,  were  only  deterred  from  ministering  to  the  re- 
bellion by  the  ihct  which  General  Butler  never  allowed  tbem  to 
forget,  tbat  in  New  Orleans  tlie  United  States  was  Master. 

Miglish  and  Spanish  Mea^f-  War  at  New  OrJeans. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  foreign  ressels-of-war  that  chanoed  to 
visit  New  Orleans  in  tlio  summer  and  autumn  of  18S3,  look  p«o>  to 
show  tli:!t  tlicy  were  in  accord  with  the  Becession  consols  and  tifls 
disloyal  citizens.  New  Orleans  was  a  good  plaoe  to  learn  that  ia 
this  grt-at  quarrc!  there  are  arrayed  against  the  United  States  tin 
•otire  baseness,  and  a  great  part  ol  the  igoonmca,  of  the  1 
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race.  Every  one  in  the  world  is  against  us,  who  is  willing  to  live 
upon  the  unrequited,  or  upon  the  ill-requited  labor  of  others. 

The  British  ship-of-war  Ilinaldo  was  in  port  during  the  early 
days  of  July.  The  humor  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship 
may  best  be  shown  from  the  matter-of-fact  report  of  Mr.  James 
Duane,  lieutenant  of  police: — *'  Having  learned  on  Thursday  even- 
ing that  a  large  crowd  of  turbulent  citizens  was  collected  on  tlie 
levee  opposite  the  steamer  Rinaldo,  and  that  on  board  that  vessel 
certain  parties  were  engaged  in  singing  the  'Bonnie  Blue  Flag,' 
and  crying  '  Down  with  the  Stars  and  Stiipes,'  and  that  the  crowd 
were  responding  by  cheers  for  Jeil'  Davis,  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, &c, ;  and,  api)rehending  a  riot,  I  detailed  my  entire  force,  and 
nccompanied  them  myself  to  the  levee,  where  I  arrived  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  found  a  crowd  of  nearly  two  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children.  From  the  ship  I  distinctly  heard  the  singing 
of  the  '  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,'  cheers  for  Jeff.  Davis ;  cries  of  '  Down 
with  the  Stai-8  and  Stripes,'  and  '  Up  with  the  Flag  of  the  Single 
Star.'  The  response  by  the  crowd  was  not  general,  but  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  voice,  and  as  fast  as  it  occurred  I  arrested 
the  party  so  responding.  The  same  conduct  occurred  on  Friday 
night,  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

"  From  my  officers,  and  citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  1 
have  received  inibrmation  that  the  same  proceedings  took  place  on 
the  Wednesday  evening  preceding  the  above,  and,  in  addition, 
that  on  that  evening  a  secession  flag  was  flying  on  board  the 
Rinaldo  for  a  short  time,  and  that  a  smaller  flag  of  the  Confederacy 
was  flying  from  the  boats  that  conveyed  visitors  to  and  from  the 
vessel  and  the  levee.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  same  demon- 
strations were  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the  display  of  seces- 
sion flags.  And,  furthermore,  on  the  same  evening,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  one  of  my  officers  saw  an  officer  of  the  Rinaldo,  in 
uniform,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  claimed  to  belong  to  that 
vessel,  and  a  tall  negro.  The  officer  was  intoxicated,  and  was 
ringing,  the  *  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.'  My  officer  stepped  up  to  him 
and  told  him  he  must  not  sing  that  song.  The  British  officer  re- 
plied that  'he  would  sing  what  he  damn  pleased.'  They  then 
went  on  down  the  levee  and  got  into  their  ship's  boat,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  police  officer,  called  out  '  God 
damn  the  Yankee  sons  of ,  one  Englishman  can  whip  ten  of 
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them,'  and  again  sung  the  *  Bonnie  Bine  Flag,'  all  joining  in  thu 
song." 

Word  was  brought  to  General  Butler,  on  the  3d  of  July,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Kinaldo  had  promised  his  secession  friends  to  hoist 
the  rebel  flag  on  his  ship  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth.  The  gene 
ral,  I  am  told,  avowed  to  a  confidential  member  of  his  stafl^  his 
solemn  and  deliberate  resolve,  if  the  flag  was  officially  displayed, 
to  open  fire  upon  the  ship  with  artillery.  The  hoisting  of  tike  flag, 
he  considered,  would  be  more  than  an  insult  to  the  United  States ;  it 
would  constitute  the  ship  a  rebel  vessel,  and,  as  such,  she  was  to  be 
fired  upon,  the  very  instant  a  Union  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.    The  report  proved  to  be  false. 

Still  more  outrageous  was  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  num-of- 
war.  It  was  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  French 
consul  shipped  bis  $405,000.  Other  Spanish  vessels-of-war  car- 
ried away  passengers,  treasure,  plate,  papers,  which  were  justly 
liable  to  seizure.  *'The  deck  of  the  Blasco  de  Garay,"  wrote 
General  Butler  in  October,  '^  was  literally  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, selected  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  my  detective  officers 
found  on  board,  as  a  passenger,  an  escaped  convict  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, who  was  in  full  flight  from  a  most  brutal  murder,  with  his 
booty  robbed  from  his  victim  with  him."  On  other  Spanish  ships 
several  persons  deeply  imphcated  in  the  rebellion,  guilty  of  hostile 
acts  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  effected  their  escape  to  Havana^ 
with  large  amounts  of  treasure.  Hence  the  claim  of  Greneral 
Butler  to  search  departing  vessels*of-war,  and  hence  a  ream  of  com- 
plaints and  protests  from  Spanish  officers. 

The  Quarantine  IrnbrogUo. 

It  is  not  generally  known  at  the  North,  that,  in  the  worst  yean, 
the  mortality  from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  exceeds  that  fix>m 
any  epidemic  that  has  ever  raged  in  a  civilized  conunnnity.  It  is 
worse  than  the  modern  cholera,  worse  than  the  small-pox  before 
inoculation,  worse  than  the  ancient  plague.  A  competent  and 
entirely  trustwoithy  writer  gives  the  facts  of  the  yellow  fever 
son  of  1853,  the  most  &tal  year  ever  known : 

"  Commencing  on  the  1st  of  August,  with  one  hundred  and 
deaths  by  yellow  fever,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  by  all  diseaaeSi 
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the  number  increased  daily,  until  for  the  first  weet,  ending  on  the 
7  th,  they  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  nine  deaths  by  yellow 
fever,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  all  diseases. 
The  next  week  showed  a  continued  increase :  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  yellow  fever,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  all  diseases.  This  was  believed  to  be  the  max- 
imum. There  had  been  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  history  of  any 
previous  epidemics,  and  no  one  believed  it  could  be  exceeded.  But 
the  next  week  gave  a  mournful  refutation  of  these  predictions  and 
calculations  ;  for  that  ever  memorable  week,  the  total  deaths  were 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  yellow  fever  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six.  But  the  next  week  com- 
menced more  gloomily  still.  The  deaths  on  the  22d  of  August  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  all  diseases,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  yellow  fever.  This  proved  to  be  the  maximum  mor- 
tality of  the  season.  From  this  it  began  slow  ly  to  decrease.  The 
month  of  August  exhibited  a  grand  total  of  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  deaths  by  yellow  fever,  and  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand deaths  of  all  diseases.  Slowly  the  disease  continued  to  de- 
crease, only  for  the  want  of  victims,  until  on  the  6th  of  September 
(at  which  time  these  notes  are  transcribed),  when  it  reached  sixty- 
five  deaths  by  yellow  fever,  and  ninety-five  deaths  of  all  diseases. 
Looking  back  from  this  point,  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  by  yellow  fever,  from  its  first  appearance  on  the  28th  of 
May,  were  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine — deaths 
from  all  diseases  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one.  But 
there  are  three  hundred  and  forty-four  deaths  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  stated  in  the  burial  certificates.  At  least  three  fourths  of  these 
may  be  set  down  to  the  yellow  fever  column — which  would  add 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  make  the  deaths  by  yellow  fever 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

"  But  do  these  figures  include  all  the  deaths  ?  Alas !  no.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  buried  of  whom  no  note  was  taken,  no  record  kept. 
Hundreds  have  died  away  from  the  city,  in  attempting  to  fly  from 
it.  Every  steamer  up  the  river  contributed  its  share  to  the  heca- 
tombs of  victims  of  the  pestilence.  Nor  do  these  returns  include 
those  who  have  died  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  towns  of  Algiers  and 
Jefferson  City,  in  the  villages  of  Gretna  and  CarroUton.  But  even 
these  figures,  deficient  as  they  are,  need  no  additions  to  swell  them 
17* 
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into  proofs  that  the  most  destructive  plague  of  modem  times  has 
just  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon  New  Orleans.  Estimating  the 
total  deaths  at  eight  thousand  for  three  months,  we  have  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  wliole  population  of  New  Orleans.  At  this  rate  it  would 
only  require  two  years  and  four  months  to  depopulate  the  city. 

*'  But  only  the  unaccliniated  are  liable  to  the  disease,  and  so  we 
must  exclude  the  old  resident  acclimated  population,  which,  with 
slaves,  and  free  colored  persons,  embrace  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
summer  population  of  New  Orleans.  This  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber Jiiible  to  yellow  fever  below  thirty  thousand.  Of  that  number 
one-lburth  have  <lied  in  three  months.  There  is  scarcely  any  paral- 
lel to  this  mortality.  The  great  Plague  of  London,  in  1665,  destroy- 
ed one  out  of  every  tliirteen,  and  one-third  of  its  popuhxtion.  That 
of  Xew  Orleans,  in  1853,  destroyed  one  out  of  every  ten  of  its  total 
population,  and  one  out  of  every  four  of  those  susceptible  of  the 
disease.  This  exceeds  tlie  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  Tvhea 
it  was  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  six  died."* 

These  are  terrible  iigure^;.  The  year  1853,  was,  however,  an 
excejitional  year.  New  Orleans  has  often  escaped  the  yellow  fever 
for  years  in  succession.  Its  visitations  were  frequent  enough  to 
make  it  an  ever  j>resent  terror  during  the  summer  months,  and  to 
redu',*e  the  summer  population  of  the  city  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  unaccliniated  persons.  The  city  had  never  escaped  it 
in  such  circumstances  as  existed  in  1862;  had  never  escaped  it 
when  the  fever  raged  in  the  neighboring  ports  of  Havana  and 
Nassau ;  had  never  e^.'siped  it  when  the  city  was  filled  with  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  the  climate.  The  rebels  were,  therefore,  jus- 
tified in  anticipating,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  season  of 
1 8(32  would  present  the  same  scenes  of  horror  and  devastation  aa 
those  of  1 853. 

No  language  can  overstate  the  terrors  of  such  a  visitation. 
"  Fimeral  processions,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "crowded 
every  street.  No  vehicles  could  be  seen  except  doctors'  cabs  and 
coaches,  passing  to  and  from  the  cemeteries,  and  hearses,  often 
solitary,  taking  their  way  toward  those  gloomy  destinations.  The 
hum  of  trade  was  hushed.  The  levee  was  a  desert.  The  streets, 
wont  to  shine  with  fashion  and  beauty,  were  silent.  The  tombs — 
the  home  of  the  dead — were  the  only  j>laces  where  there  was  life, 

*  Uarper't  Jfaffoaifui^  Ndvembcr.  1898. 
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where  crowds  assembled,  where  the  incessant  riimblinir  of  car- 
riages, the  trampling  of  feet,  the  murmur  of  voices,  and  all  the 
signs  of  active,  stirring  life  could  be  heard  and  seen. 

*"  To  realize  the  full  horror  and  virulence  of  the  pestilence,  you 
must  go  into  the  crowded  localities  of  the  laboring  classes,  into 
those  miserable  shanties  which  are  the  disgrace  of  the  city,  where 
the  poor  immigrant  class  cluster  together  in  iillh,  sleeping  a  half- 
dozen  in  one  room,  without  ventilation,  and  having  access  to  filthy, 
wet  yards,  which  have  never  been  filled  up,  and  when  it  rains  are 
converted  into  green  puddles — fit  abodes  for  frogs  and  sources  of 
poisonous  malaria.  Here  you  will  find  scenes  of  woe,  misery,  and 
death,  which  will  haunt  your  memory  in  all  time  to  come.  Here 
you  will  see  the  dead  and  the  dying,  the  sick  and  the  convalescent, 
in  one  and  the  same  bed.  Here  you  will  see  the  living  babe  suck- 
ing death  from  the  yellow  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  Here  father, 
mother,  and  child  die  in  one  another's  arms.  Here  you  will  find 
whole  families  swept  off  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  none  are  left  to 
mourn  or  to  procure  the  rites  of  burial.  OiFensive  odors  frequently 
drew  neighbors  to  such  awful  spectacles.  Corpses  would  thus 
proclaim  their  existence,  and  enforce  the  observances  due  them. 
What  a  terrible  disease!  Terrible  in  its  insidious  character,  in 
its  treacher}',  in  the  quiet  serpent-like  manner  in  which  it  gradually 
winds  its  folds  around  its  victim,  beguiles  him  by  its  deceptive 
wiles;  cheats  his  judgment  and  senses,  and  then  consigns  him  to 
grim  death.  Not  like  the  plague,  with  its  red  spot,  its  maddening 
fever,  its  wild  delirium  and  stupor — not  like  the  cholera,  in  violent 
spasms  and  prostrating  pains,  is  the  aj)proach  of  the  vomiio.  It  as- 
sumes the  guise  of  the  most  ordinary  disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to 
— a  cold,  a  slight  chill,  a  headache,  a  slight  fever,  and,  after  a 
while,  pains  in  the  back.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  these!  'I 
won't  lay  by  for  them,'  says  the  misguided  victim ;  the  poor 
laborer  can  not  afford  to  do  so.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  sending 
for  a  nurse  and  doctor,  takmg  a  mustard-bath  and  a  cathartic,  he 
remains  at  his  post  until  it  is  too  late.  He  has  reached  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  before  he  is  aware  of  its  existence.  The  chances  are 
thus  against  hira.  The  fever  mounts  up  rapidly,  and  the  poison 
pervades  his  whole  system.  He  tosses  and  rolls  on  his  bed,  and 
raves  in  agony.  Thus  he  continues  for  thirty-six  hours.  Then  the 
fever  breaks,  gradually  it  passes  off— joy  and  hope  begin  to  dawn 
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upon  him.  He  is  through  now.  *Am  I  not  bettor,  Doctor  f 
*  You  are  doing  well,  but  must  be  very  quiet.'  Doing  well  1  How 
does  the  learned  gentleman  know  ?  Can  he  see  into  his  stomaoh, 
and  perceive  there  collecting  the  dark  brown  liquid  which  markB 
the  dissolution  that  is  going  on?  The  fever  suddenly  returns,  but 
.  now  the  paroxysm  is  more  brief.  Again  the  patient  is  qmet,  bat 
not  so  hopeful  as  before.  He  is  weak,  prostrate,  and  bloodless, 
but  he  has  no  fever ;  his  pulse  is  regular,  sound,  and  healthy, 
and  his  skin  moist.  ^  He  will  get  well/  says  the  casual  obsenrer. 
The  doctor  shakes  his  head  ominously.  After  a  while,  drops  of 
blood  are  seen  collecting  about  his  lips.  Blood  comes  from  his 
gums — that  is  a  bad  sign,  but  such  cases  frequently  occur.  Soon 
he  has  a  hiccough.  That  is  worse  than  the  bleeding  at  the  gums : 
then  follows  the  ejection  of  a  dark  brown  liquid  which  he  throws  up 
in  large  quantities ;  and  this  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand  is  the  signal  that  the  doctor^s  function  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  undertaker's  is  to  commence.  In  a  few  hours  the  coffin  will 
receive  its  tenant,  and  mother  earth  her  customary  tribute." 

Dr.  McCoimick,  who  was  in  the  city  during  those  fearfiil  weeks, 
has  assured  nic  that  this  picture  is  not  overcharged. 

It  was  such  an  evil  as  this  that  General  Butler  set  himself  to 
ward  from  the  city  which  he  liad  been  called  to  govern  and  pro- 
tect. His  success  was  most  remarkable.  The  yellow  fever  raged 
at  Nassau,  at  Havan:i,  and  at  other  neighboring  ports,  but  New 
Orleans  escaped.  Twenty  thousand  unacclimated  persons,  strangers, 
northerners,  were  in  Louisiana,  but  not  one  of  them  had  the  fever. 
On  the  contrary,  the  men  of  his  command  enjoyed  an  extraordi- 
nary exemption  from  all  mortal  disease.  They  suffered  little  from 
the  continuous  heat,  less  from  violent  maladies. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  danger,  and  of  great  alarm  at 
head-quarters.  Dr.  McCorinick,  late  in  the  season,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  supposed  to  be  nearly  over,  came  into  the  general^s  oflice 
one  morning,  and  reported  that  a  case  of  yellow  fever  of  the  wont 
type  had  been  landed  in  the  city.  It  was  even  so.  The  rigor  of 
the  quarantine  had  been  once  relaxed,  and  this  was  the  alarming 
result  The  affair  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The  house  in 
which  the  man  lay  was  cleared  of  all  inmates  save  himself  and  one 
acclimated   attendant.    The  block  of  which  the  house  was  part 

was  walled  around  by  sentinels.    No  living  creature  was  pennitted    ^ 

•  ? 
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to  enter  or  leave  it.  In  five  days  the  man  died.  Every  article  in 
bis  room  was  burnt  or  buried.  His  attendant  was  quarantined. 
The  house,  the  block,  the  quarter  of  the  city,  was  fumigated, 
cleansed,  and  whitewashed.  Every  precaution  which  the  skill  of 
the  doctors  could  devise  and  the  authority  of  the  general  enforce 
was  employed.  No  one  caught  the  disease.  This  single  case, 
brought  from  Nassau,  was  all  the  yellow  fever  known  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  season  of  1862. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  of  Louisiana  that  the 
means  employed  by  General  Butler  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
city  should  be  known.  Sanitary  science,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
was  a  familiar  subject  with  him  before  he  began  his  military  career. 
His  researches  led  him  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  yellow  fever 
is  indigenous  in  no  region  where  there  is  frost  every  winter.  There 
is  frost  every  winter  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  He,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  a  disease  native  to  our 
soil,  but  is  always  brought  from  a  tropical  port.  The  gulf  coasts 
generate,  it  is  true,  the  malaria  which  serves  as  a  medium  for  the 
most  calamitous  spread  of  the  disease ;  but  the  deadly  poison  whic^h 
issues  in  the  yellow  fever  is  brought  from  abroad.  The  magazine 
is  ready,  but  the  foreign  spark  is  indispensable.  He  relied  chiefly, 
therefore,  upon  a  quarantine ;  and  this  he  enforced  with  such  rig- 
orous- impartiality,  that  the  state  department  was  inundated  with 
complaints,  reclamations,  and  protests,  and  the  ear  of  the  public 
was  assailed  with  charges  of  favoritism  and  corruption.  But  he 
never  relaxed  his  clutch  upon  the  throat  of  the  Mississippi.  "  My 
orders,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  are  iniperative  and  distinct  to 
my  health-officers,  to  subject  aU  vessels  coining  from  infected  ports 
to  such  a  quarantine  as  shall  insure  safety  from  disease.  Whether 
one  day  or  one  hundred  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be 
done.  It  Will  be  done  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  vessel  to  pieces 
to  do  it,  so  long  as  the  United  States  has  the  physical  power  to  en- 
force it.  I  have  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  my  very  competent 
surgeon  at  the  quarantine  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  and 
the  action  to  be  taken  to  insure  safety.  I  have  by  no  order  inter- 
fered with  his  discretion.  If  he  thinks  ten  days  sufficient  in  a 
given  case,  be  it  so ;  if  forty  in  another,  be  it  so ;  if  one  hundred  in 
another,  it  shall  be  so." 

And  so  it  was,  as  the  volumes  of  documents  mianswerably  show. 
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The  consular  complaints  had  at  length  the  usual  fortunate  eflboi 
of  extorting  from  General  Butler  one  of  those  clear  and  interesting 
statements  of  fact,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  been  fitvored 
with  several  specimens.  In  this  masterly  paper,  he  gives  a  history 
of  his  expedients  for  keeping  away  the  yellow  fever,  and  replies  to 
the  numberless  accusations  of  partiality,  which  had  been,  and  stiU 
are  brought  against  him.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Cardenas,  a  Span- 
ish ship,  plying  between  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  which  he  waB 
requested  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  elucidate,  and  which  called 
forth  the  following  important  narrative : 

"When  New  Orleans  was  captured,"  wrote  the  general,  October  Ist,  "it 
was  found  in  the  utmost  possible  filthy  condition,  because  of  the  trouble- 
some times.  The  contractors  upon  all  the  streets  and  canals  had  utterly 
neglected  to  com[>ly  with  their  contracts  for  cleaning  and  purifying  the 
streets,  and  the  filth  was  indescribable. 

"  In  view  of  this  most  alarminji^  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  the 
approach  of  the  epidemic  season,  after  consultation  with  the  most  eminent 
local  physicians,  who  would  give  advice  (some  refusing  to  give  any  opinion 
with  the  apparent  hope  that  the  pestilence  would  do  what  their  rebel  arms 
could  not  drive  us  out),  and  acting  with  the  advice  of  my  medical  stafE^  I 
took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  purify  the  city  itself  from  the  possi- 
bility of  engendering  disease.  Believing  at  the  same  time  that  the  yellow 
fever  wus  no  more  indigenous  to  New  Orleans  than  the  sagar  cane,  but  raust 
be  imparted  or  propagate  as  that  is  by  cuttings,  and  that  a  firmly  admin- 
istered quarantine,  guided  by  science  and  honesty  of  purpose,  discriminat- 
ing as  regards  cargoes  and  cleanliness  of  ships,  would  effectually  keep  cat 
the  scourge  of  tlie  city,  the  prayed  for  ally  of  the  rebellion,  I  ordered 
quarantine  to  be  enforced  with  these  discriminations,  not  *  a  proorostean 
period  of  quarantine  to  all/  A  vessel  loaded  with  hides  and  wool,  the  ab- 
8orbant§  of  the  malaria,  with  a  filthy  hold  reeking  with  dead  and  putrid 
organic  matter,  loaded  at  an  infected  port  with  infected  hands,  sown  thick 
with  the  seeds  of  disease,  only  waiting  for  time  and  the  warm  sun  to  de* 
velop  them  into  a  plague,  was  not  put  on  an  equality  as  to  time  with  A 
steamer  for  passengers,  kept  clean  and  sweet  as  a  mercantile  necessity  to 
procure  business,  laden  with  flour,  tight  casks  of  salted  provisions  and 
round  shot  and  shell,  which  would  not  be  likely  either  to  absorb  or  gene- 
rate contagion. 

"  Again,  the  length  of  time  in  which  a  ship  and  cargo  had  been  ezpoaed 
to  the  danger  of  contagion  had  much  to  do  with  the  quarantine.  A  ihlp 
belonging  to  an  infected  port,  loaded  there  with  the  product  or  the  nwntt* 
&otare  of  that  port,  her  crew  acclimated  and  therefore  indifferent  to 
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itary  regnlations  and  appliances,  required  to  bo  kept  under  quarantine 
longer,  to  watch  the  probable  development  of  disease,  and  to  await  the  op- 
eration of  purification,  than  a  vessel  loaded  at  a  northern  port,  where  the 
frost  insured  health  in  this  regard,  and  wiiich  had  merely  touched  at  a  port 
afBicted  with  yellow  fever,  and  held  communication  with  the  shore  under 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  fears  of  uuacclimated  oiBcers  and  crew. 

*' These  and  kindred  considerations  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  your  mind,  were  the  controlling  guide  to  the  very  intelligent  medical 
officers  who  were  in  charge  at  quarantine,  as  they  were  to  my  own  mind 
upon  the  necessity  and  length  of  detention.  We  determined,  however,  to 
err,  if  at  all,  upon  the  safe  side,  remembering  ever  the  far  greater  import- 
ance of  the  lives  of  a  large  city  and  ah  army  committed  to  our  charge, 
than  the  possible  damage  to  any  commercial  adventure  from  detention. 

"  I  need  not  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  question  of  *  nationality'  never  en- 
tered into  our  thought  in  the  exercise  of  our  judgment  and  power,  except 
in  one  possible  relation. 

*'  We  could  not  help  looking  with  a  little  less  care  to,  and  holding  under 
advisement  a  little  less  time,  a  vessel  of  a  nation  proverbial  for  the  neatness 
of  their  ships,  as  compared  with  one  which  enjoyed  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion the  other  way.  With  these  theories,  and  upon  these  bases,  have  the 
quarantine  and  health  laws  been  administered  at  New  Orleans,  up  to  the 
first  day  of  October. 

"I  can  point  with  a  reasonably  justified  pride  to  the  results  as  an  explana- 
tion and  a  vindication  of  my  acts  and  administration  in  this  particular. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  add,  that  I  claim  for  this  triumph  of  science,  integrity,  firm- 
ness, and  skill  of  my  medical  staif,  by  which  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved,  and  by  far  the  most  dreaded  foe  driven  from  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, as  much  credit,  as  if  by  the  disposition  of  my  troops  we  had  won  a 
victory  over  the  less  deadly  but  hardly  less  implacable  enemy  in  a  conflict 
of  arms. 

*'  Up  to  this  date,  there  has  been  no  malignant,  or  epidemical,  or  virulent 
fevers  or  diseases  in  New  Orleans,  and  its  mortality  returns  show  it  to  be 
t?^  most  healthy  city  in  the  United  States.  In  one  regiment,  the  Thir- 
teenth Connecticut,  a  thousand  strong,  quartered  in  the  Custom-llouso 
since  the  15tli  of  May,  but  one  man  was  lost  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

"  His  excellency,  Mr.  Tarsara,  the  Spanish  minister,  is  most  grievously 
misinformed  when  ho  says  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  the  salubrity  of 
New  Orleans  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

**Our  quarantine  has  been  more  perfect  than  the  blockade.  We  have 
had  serious  cases  of  fever  at  the  quarantine,  only  seventy-five  miles  from 
us,  aud  but  a  single  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  this  one  at  once  justifies  and 
illustrates  our  sanitary  laws. 
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'^  The  United  States  steamship  *  Ida,'  haTing  only  touched  at  NuBan,  aad 
no  disease  having  been  reported  as  existing  there  at  the  time  of  her  depart- 
are,  was  permitted  to  pass  up  by  the  health-officer  after  fninigatioa  and 
other  precautions.  The  day  after  her  arrival  in  the  city,  one  of  her  passen- 
gers on  slioro  was  taken  sick  and  on  the  sixth  day  died ;  an  nnmistakable 
case  of  ni.'dignaut  yellow  fever.  The  most  strenuous  measures  were  takea 
to  isolate  the  disease.  Everything  that  touched  or  was  about  the  diseased 
man  was  burled ;  acclimated  persons  only  were  allowed  to  do  the  last  sad 
offices.  The  house  in  which  he  died  was  most  thoroughly  purified,  and  br 
the  blessing  of  *■  Him  who  holdeth  all  things  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,*  the 
pestilence  was  stayed. 

^'  The  steamer  was  ordered  at  once  below,  where  she  is  undergoing  quar- 
antine. Even  while  I  write  this,  the  English  consul  reports  the  British 
brig  ^  Volunteer^  to  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  out  of  provisions,  her 
officers  and  crew,  including  the  captain,  dead  or  sick  with  fever,  and  prajs 
for  assistance;  and  a  telegraphic  message  sends  from  the  quarantine  my 
health-officer  on  board  with  medical  supplies  and  other  idd. 

^'  I  have  thus  given  to  the  department  a  full  explanation  of  the  com- 
plaints involved  in  my  administration  of  the  quarantine  laws.  Upon  the 
other  brandies  of  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  Spanish  steamer  *•  Oardenos^*  I 
am  most  happy  to  report ; 

^*As  to  the  Spanish  ^Oardenns,'  let  me  observe,  that  she  did  not  come  to 
me  in  such  manner  as  to  demand  the  highest  degree  of  courtesy  or  respect. 
The  ^  Cardenas'  left  Havana  on  the  81st  of  May,  after  epidemic  yellow  fever 
had  made  its  appearance,  bringing  many  passengers,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  rebels  who  had  been  in  Havana  buying  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  for  the  Confederates,  having  on  board  to  bring  her  up  the  river  two 
pilots  who  had  snccessfnlly  conducted  vessels  through  the  blockade. 

*'  She  ran  past  the  forts  without  stopping,  which  was  permitted  becanae 
she  was  mistaken  for  the  U.  S.  steamer  *•  Connecticut,'  then  honrly  ex* 
pected,  wiii(th  mistake  caused  the  *  Connecticut'  to  be  tired  at  when  aha 
mode  her  a[)pearance,  and  attempted  to  go  by  without  reporting. 

^^  I'he  ^  Cardenas'  then  loitered  up  the  river  till  near  night,  and  without 
coming  up  to  the  usual  place  of  landing,  or  reporting  to  the  harbor-master, 
came  alongside  a  wharf  some  three  miles  below  the  usual  places  of  steam- 
boat landing,  and  put  on  shore  all  her  passengers  without  passports  being 
examined,  or  any  report  to  any  person,  so  that  many  obnoxious  persona 
escaped  into  the  city,  and  the  provost-marshal  has  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  all  her  passengers. 

**  Will  it  be  pretended  that  any  captain  of  a  Spanish  steamer  is  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  such  conduct  is  in  the  highest  degree  improper  in 
landing  passengers  at  a  military  post. 

^^Mr.  Torsara  says  well,  ^  that  no  difficulty  was  made  about  la«<ii«g  tlM 
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passengers  from  the  steamer.'  True,  because  they  and  their  baggage  were 
surreptitiously  landed  miles  below  the  usual  landing-place,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  person  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  eyidently  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  secessionists,  because  the  captain  says,  in  his  protest, 
that  *  crowds  invaded  the  vessel  as  soon  as  she  made  the  wharf.' 

"  She  was  ordered  back  to  quarantine ;  but  many  frivolous  excuses  and 
delays  were  interposed  by  her  officers  until  a  most  peremptory  order,  ac- 
companied by  a  threat,  was  given,  which  she  obeyed. 

**  After  a  proper  quarantine,  the  *  Cardenas'  came  up — not  of  thirty  days, 
but  one  precisely  such  as  was  thought  sufficient.  I  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Tarsara's  notions  about  reciprocity  in  quarantine.  He  seems  to  insist  that 
if  we  require  a  long  quarantine  at  New  Orleans,  the  governor-general  of 
Cuba  will  require  an  equally  long  one  at  Ilavana.  But  what  need  of  quar- 
antines at  all  against  epidemic  yellow  fever  in  its  most  virulent  form  ? 
What  possible  reciprocity  of  quarantine  could  there  be  between  Iceland  and 
Vera  Cruz  ?  I  have  endeavored  to  make  quarantine  a  sensible,  not  a  use- 
less regulation. 

"  It  is  complained,  however,  that  the  U.  S.  steamship  *  Roanoke'  suffered 
a  shorter  detention  at  quarantine  than  the  *  Cardenas,'  and  that  she  sailed 
from  Havana  on  the  day  after. 

"  This  is  an  uncandid  way  of  stating  the  fact.  The  *  Roanoke'  sailed 
from  Xew  York,  went  into  the  harbor  at  Havana,  stayed  there  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  held  little  or  no  communication  with  the  shore. 
Her  captain  reported  her  at  the  quarantine  station  as  direct  from  New  York. 

*'  Was  there  any  reason  for  so  long  a  quarantine  for  her  as  for  a  vessel 
loaded  at  Havana  ? 

"  When  the  *  Roanoke'  was  about  to  sail  for  New  York  on  her  return 
from  New  Orleans,  a  large  number  of  Spanish  persons  were  desirous  of 
taking  passage  in  her  for  Havana,  and  engaged  passage  accordingly.  Upon 
application  to  the  Spanish  consul  for  a  bill  of  health,  as  the  purser  of  the 
'  Roanoke'  informed  me,  the  consul  or  vice-consul  told  him  that  as  *  I  had 
quarantined  the  *  Cardenas,'  the  consul  would  not  give  the  *  Roanoke'  a 
bill  of  health,  but  would  report  that  New  Orleans  was  afflicted  with  epi- 
demic fever  unless  I  would  permit  the  *  6ardenas'  to  come  up,  and  if  so  a 
clean  bill  of  health  would  be  given.' 

"  The  effect  of  and  motive  for  this  conduct  was  obvious.  If  the  *  Roan- 
oke' went  to  Havana  and  carried  her  passengers,  she  would  take  away  this 
business  from  the  *  Cardenas.'  If  she  carried  such  a  bill  of  health  as  to  put 
her  in  quarantine  at  Havana,  no  New  York  passengers  would  sail  in  her, 
fio  that  she  must  lose  one  or  the  other  lot  of  passengers. 

'*  This  seemed  to  me  so  unjust  that  I  sent  for  the  consul  for  an  explana- 
tion. I  understood  his  explanations  to  be  exactly  what  the  parser  of  the 
'  Boanoke'  infonned  me  had  been  given  him. 
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"It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  I  have  aiDoe  been  aMored  hj  th* 
Spanish  consul,  for  whom  I  really  entertain  high  roapect,  that  thia  GonTaf^ 
satioD  was  misunderstood  by  all  parties,  neither  understanding  the  other^ 
languivre. 

"  I  told  the  consul  at  that  iutcrview,  that  any  retaliatloa  upon  tbft 
'Roanoke'  for  an?  supposed  wrong  done  hj  me  to  the  'Cardenas'  ought 
not  tc  be,  and  could  not  be  permitted;  'that  if  he  slandered  the  health  of 
the  cit;  of  Neir  Oi'lcan^  by  giving  any  report  that  epidemio  yelloir  fanr 
existed  liere.  when  ho  knew  it  not  to  bo  the  fact,  preventing  trade  and  com- 
merce coining  to  this  port  by  such  false  report,  that  I  would  certainl}r  lend 
him  out  (if  tlio  city  to  Ilavana,  and  report  his  conduct  to  the  oaptain-g«t- 
eral,  aa  the  nearest  Spanish  anthority;'  and,  in  that  event,  thU  I  would 
most  assuredly  have  done.  I  told  him,  that  the  bill  of  health  of  the  *  Roaa* 
oko'  lUDst  be  such  as  was  required  by  the  laws  and  his  instniotions,  prft> 
dsely  as  if  nothing  hod  been  done  to  the  '  Cardenas.' 

"To  this  (ns  be  was  interpreted  to  mo  to  say)  the  consul  replied,  that  ha 
wonld  not  give  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  the  '  Roanoke,'  because  it  wm  now 
post  the  first  of  Juno,  and  whatever  might  be  the  health  of  the  city  in  flu*, 
he  must  rcjiovt  it  unhealthy.  Farther,  that  if  I  atiU  held  the  'Gaidena^ 
Tinder  <juaranCine,  he  would  write  to  the  capttun-generol  of  Ouba,  not  to 
send  any  more  ve.-isela  liere. 

"To  that  I  replied,  that  he  should  give  my  compliments  to  the  captain- 
general,  and  say  that,  nntil  the  yellow  fever  season  was  over,  he  oonld 
do  me  Biid  the  city  no  greater  favw  than  to  prevent  veasala  from  oomiag 

"  I  then  put  in  wriUn^.  and  handed  the  consnl  my  clium,  that  he  ihoaU 
^ve  a  bill  of  health  to  the  Roanoke  required  by  the  laws  and  rt^nlotiaai 
of  his  goverhinent.  regardless  of  my  treatment  of  the  '  Cardenas.' 

■'The  interview  here  ended.  Tlie  bill  of  health,  however,  whieh  WM 
(riven  to  tlie  Roanoke,  was  such  (although  the  dty  was  perfectly  hedth^ 
that  her  officers  did  not  dare  to  sail  to  Havana,  lest  they  should  be  held  tft 
ijuarantine  there,  in  a  city  where  the  small-poi  and  yellow  fever  were  bo4 
raging.  She  wna  in  consequence  obliged  to  discharge  her  Havana  pawn 
gers,  and  pay  back  the  passage  money. 

"  I  tako  leave  here  to  observe  upon  a  remark  n'  Mr.  Toraora,  the  SponUl 
minister,  'that  I  had  not  the  anthority  to  seoO  out  of  my  lines  the  ^wnMl 
consul,'  for  so  gross  a  dereliction  of  duty:  in  the  first  place,  that  I  iboill 
have  done  it,  if  the  occasion  had  called;  and  that  secondly,  I  know  of  M 
law,  national  or  municipal,  that  requires  the  commander  of  a  o^ttared  <itfi 
occupied  as  a  military  post,  to  keep  any  person  in  it,  ooosiil  or  other,  wha 
ia  deliberately  working  to  render  the  place  untenable,  by  'keeping  aw^  n^ 
plies  of  proviuons  from  it  through. &lse  reports. 

"I  wish,  however,  again  to  repent,  Ihtit  inbteqaentooui 
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a  more  intelligent  interpreter  in  his  nnderatanding  of  English,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  consurs  remarks  were  misinterpreted  and  mistaken  by  me,  as 
mine  were  by  him.  These  subsequent  explanations  have,  I  believe,  estab- 
lished the  most  cordial  relations  between  us.  I  have  also  learned  that  I 
have  done  Mr.  Oallijou  an  injustice  in  another  respect,  in  supposing  him,  as 
I  was  informed,  to  bo  a  Spanish  merchant.  Such  I  am  now  convinced  is 
not  the  case;  but  that  he  is  a  soldier,  who  has  won  honorable  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  his  country. 

"In  Mr.  Tarsara's  letter  of  complaint,  it  is  alleged  that  I  have  permitted 
the  FrtMich  brigantine  *  Marie  Felicia,'  and  the  English  schooner  *  Virginia 
Antoinette,'  and  other  vessels,  to  come  up  without  the  same  length  of 
quarantine  as  the  *  Cardenas.'  These  facts,  it  is  said,  will  convict  me  of 
capricious  discrimination  against  Spam  in  favor  of  other  European  nations. 
There  is  no  reason  given  why  I  should  bo  possessed  of  feelings  which 
would  lead  me  thus  to  discriminate.  Indeed,  if  I  permitted  my  indignation 
and  sense  of  wrong  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  my  government  has 
been  treated  by  other  nations  to  influence  my  official  action,  I  assure  you 
Spain  would  not  be  the  nation  toward  which  these  feelings  would  most 
actively  operate.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  felt  that  the  conduct  of  Spain 
has  been  most  friendly,  especially  taking  in  view  the  wrong  done  her  by 
some  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  No 
rebel  privateers  have  fitted  out  from  her  ports.  I  have  not  known  that  any 
of  her  islands  have  been  made  arsenals  and  naval  depots  for  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  1  have  yet  to  be  informed  of  any  discrimination  made  by  her  be- 
tween our  armed  vessels  and  those  of  the  enemy.  I  have  ventured  to  say 
thus  much  because,  in  weighing  one's  acts,  motives  are  specially  to  be 
looked  at. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  the  two  coses  of  the  *  Marie  Felicia'  and  the  *  Vir- 
ginia Antoinette'  deserve  a  word  of  comment,  as  they  illustrate  the  animus 
with  which  our  quarantine  has  been  conducted. 

"The  *  Marie'  having  an  acclimated  crew,  having  been  loaded  at  Havre, 
and  only  touched  at  Havana  without  landing,  was  detained  only  long 
enough  to  examine  her  present  condition  as  to  health,  presuming  that  she 
contained  no  latent  disease  or  malaria  which  develops  itself  by  time.  The 
'Virginia'  having  only  touched  at  Havana,  was  without  passengers,  and 
laden  wholly  with  loose  salt,  a  powerful  disinfectant  itself.  One  might  as 
we'll  quarantine  a  barrel  of  chloride  of  lime.  And  yet  permitting  this 
schooner  to  come  up  after  twenty  days'  absence  from  the  infected  port,  is 
brought  forward  as  evidence  of  a  *  capricious  discruninatlon  against  the 
Spanish  government.' 

*'Mr.  Tarsara,  in  his  communicationof  the  28th  of  June,  wishes  the  secre- 
tary to  require  me  *  to  treat  the  consuls  of  foreign  nations  with  more  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  I  must  refrain  from  expressions  which  are  not  suited  to 
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give  sccuritv  to  trade  or  mnint^n  friendl;  relaliona  between  Qie  mtboritlM 
of  the  Island  und  those  of  the  United  Sutes.' 

"It  will  be  seen  liy  eiaminatioD  of  the  letter  of  the  comm&nder  ot  iht 
'Blasco  de  Gam;,'  hereto  annexed,  under  date  of  Aagast  18th,  that  he 
complainn  tliat  iny  acts  do  not  come  up  to  mj  professions  of  frieudsltip  and 
the  eourlesies  of  nij-  language.  I  have,  therefore,  appended  all  of  the  mcin 
Important  of  my  oorresjiondenco  with  the  Spanisli  authoritiee  bere^  so  tint 
the  department  may  see  whether,  either  in  the  nutnner  or  matter  of  tlut 
correspondence,  there  is  anything  which  ohould  "he  a  eatiu  Mli  betvMi 
two  otherwise  friendly  nations. 

"That  I  answered  somewhat  sharply  the  letter  of  the  captain  of  dw 
'Blasco  de  Garay,'  who  scJ7.cd  the  occasion  in  replying  to  a  note,  whaniK 
1  offered  liiui  assistance  and  court«sy,  to  read  me  a  lecture  on  mj  dnliM^  I 
admit.     I  thought,  and  stil!  think,  I  was  justified  iu  to  doing. 

"  A  nation  may  bo  friendly  and  its  consol  qaite  the  reverae,  u  witnew 
the  late  I'rnssian  consul,  who  is  now  a  general  in  the  rebel  army,  for  whiok 
be  recniiled  a  Ijattaliun  of  liis  countrymen. 

"  When,  therefore,  I  find  a  consul  aiding  the  rebels,  I  mnit  treat  Mm  m 
a  rolicl ;  and  tlio  exceptions  are  very  few  indeed  among  the  codooIs  )un, 
Bonnd  up  with  the  rebels  by  marriage  and  eooial  relations,  most  of  tht 
consular  ollicea  are  only  asylums  where  rebels  ore  harbored  and  rebelUM 
tbstercd. 

"  Before  1  close  this  report,  which  pressure  of  poMio  dolies  man  vigaA 
has  delayed  till  the  departure  of  the  mail  on  the  Sth  of  October,  alloir  aw 
to  repeat  that,  with  the  blesung  of  God,  to  whom  onr  most  deront  tbuki 
are  daily  due  for  His  goodness,  tlie  fell  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  bai  ban 
Jccpt  from  my  command  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  till  now,  wbem  all 
danger  is  post,  by  the  firm  administration  of  sanitary  and  qnarantioe  KgB- 
lations,  in  spite  of  complaints  and  dllBcnlries;  and  if  my  acta  need  i^  I 
point  to  the  results  as  an  unanswerable  vindioaljon." 

Here,  I  believe,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  conanls  for  a  iriiik. 
As  tiin«  wore  on,  they  come  to  understand  the  altered  oonditiaM 
of  their  tenure  of  ofBo«.  They  learned  that  tiiero  really  waa  intlw 
world  fiich  a  power  as  the  United  States.  They  olinnged  their  opi^ 
ion,  too,  of  tbo  mail  who  represented  that  power  in  Sew  Orleu; 
and  during  tho  latter  h^  of  General  Butler's  adminiatntitn,  Ul 
intercourse  with  tliem  was  generally  of  the  most  friendly  and  l^n•^ 
able  character.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

EFFOKTS  TOWARD   RESTORATION. 

To  revive  the  business  of  New  Orleans  and  cause  its  stagnant 
life  to  flow  again  in  its  ordinary  channels,  was  among  the  first 
endeavors  of  General  Butler  after  reducing  the  city  to  order  and 
providing  for  its  subsistence.  It  was  necessary,  at  first,  to  compel 
the  opening  of  retail  stores,  by  the  threat  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day  for  keeping  them  closed.  Mechanics  refused  to  work 
for  the  United  States.  Certain  repairs  upon  the  light  steamers, 
essential  to  the  supply  of  the  troops,  could  only  be  got  done  by  the 
threat  of  Fort  Jackson.  One  burly  contractor  was  imprisoned  and 
kept  upon  bread  and  water  till  he  consented  to  undertake  a  piect* 
of  work  of  urgent  necessity.  The  cabmen  and  draymen,  as  wo 
have  seen,  required  to  be  cajoled  or  impressed.  This  state  of  feel- 
ing, however,  soon  passed  away.  It  was  half  afiectation,  half 
terror — the  men  only  needed  such  a  show  of  compulsion  as  would 
serve  them  as  an  excuse  to  their  comrades.  The  ordinary  business 
of  the  city  soon  went  on  as  it  had  before  the  capture.  The  rail- 
roads were  set  running  as  far  as  the  Union  lines  extended. 

**  Will  it  pay  to  run  it  ?"  the  general  would  ask. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  go  ahead." 

So  the  people  trafficked,  and  rode,  and  passed  their  days  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  while  under  the  sway  of  Mayor  Monroe, 
General  Lovell,  and  Mr.  Soul6.  Perfect  order  generally  prevailed. 
The  general  walked  and  rode  about  the  city  with  a  single  attend- 
ant, by  day  and  by  night.  A  child  could  have  carried  a  purse  in 
its  hand  from  Carrollton  to  Chalmette  without  risk  of  molestation. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  could  not  be  revived  before  the  open- 
ing the  port.  In  one  of  his  earliest  dispatches,  General  Butler 
advised  that  measure,  as  well  as  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past 
political  offenses.  The  planters,  however,  were  distrustful,  and 
feared  to  place  their  sugar  within  reach  of  the  Union  authorities* 

To  remove  their  apprehensions,  the  following  general  order  wa9 
tt:iaed : 
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"Nkv  Oaijujn,  JTay  i<  IML 
''The  commaiidinif  trcncrol  of  the  department  baring  been  informed  Ibat 
rebi'llJuu!!,  lyiiis  iinil  dcspcriito  men  liave  represented,  and  aro  now  roprs- 
tontin)^,  to  the  honcAt  planters  and  good  people  of  the  ttate  of  I 
thnt  the  Unitoil  States  government,  bj  its  foroee,  hare  come  here  fa 
cate  and  ilextroy  their  cropn  of  cotton  and  angar,  it  la  herebj  ordered  to  )w 
made  known,  b.T  publication  in  nil  the  neirspapera  of  this  citj,  that  all  eai^ 
goes  of  cott.on  and  sugar  shall  receive  the  atife  conduct  of  the  foRMi  of  Um 
United  States,  nnd  tlio  boats  bringing  thein  from  beyond  the  lines  of  tba 
United  Stuteii  forces,  ninv  be  allowed  to  return  In  safety,  after  a  reaacoaUt 
delaj,  if  their  owners  so  desire;  provided,  thej  bring  no  passenger*  exo^ 
the  owners  and  managers  of  said  boat,  and  of  the  property  so  ooDTejad,  and 
no  other  merchandise  except  provisions,  of  which  sach  boats  are  reqnaatad 
to  bring  a  ftiU  supply,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  city." 

In  anticipjition  of  the  opening  of  the  port  to  northern  trade,  and 
in  order  to  convince  the  holders  of  prodnce  that  New  Orleana  WM  ' 
alrciidy  a  safe  market,  the  general  determined,  at  oDce,  to  com- 
iiiGnce  the  ptirdmse  and  exportatioa  of  sugar  on  government  •» 
count.  What  merchants  ^vould  call  a  "brilliant  operntioa"  ml 
the  result  of  his  endeavors.  Lying  at  the  levee  he  had  a  larga 
fleet  of  transports,  wliich,  by  the  terms  of  their  charters,  he  »■ 
hound  to  send  home  in  ballast.  There  is  no  ballast  to  be  had  is 
JHew  Orleans  at  any  time,  and  none  nearer  than  the  vhite  sand  of 
Ship  Island,  five  days'  sail  and  thirty  hours'  steam  from  the  city. 
There  was  sngar  enough  on  the  levee  to  ballast  all  the  veasela,  >t 
on  immense  saving  to  the  government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit 
to  be  realized  in  the  sale  of  the  sugar  at  the  North.  He  detennimd 
to  buy  enough  sugar  for  the  purpose- 
To  shoiv  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  take  the  case  of  tk* 
steamer  Mississippi,  hired  at  the  rate  of  fifleeu  hundred  doDanft 
day.  "She  must  have,"  explained  the  general,  "  two  hiudred  aMit 
fifty  tons  of  ballast.  To  go  to  Ship  Island  and  have  sand  broof^ 
alongside  in  small  boats,  will  take  at  least  ten  days ;  to  duchargs  iks 
same  and  haul  it  away,  will  take  four  more.  Thus,  it  will  coattta 
governmrrit  twenty-one  thonsand  dollars  to  ballast  and  disdiargiiH 
the  ship  with  sand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  taking  the  naod  awi^i^- 
or  the  average  delays  of  getting  it,  if  it  storms  at  Ship  Island.  Kof^J 
if  I  can  get  some  merchant  to  ship  fonr  hundred  hogsheads  of  ap* 
gar  in  the  JStfiasissippi  as  ballast,  whioh  can  ue  renoived  in  two  da^H 
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almost  at  the  wharf  where  she  lies,  and  discharged  in  two  more, 
the  government  will  save  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  the  difference, 
even  if  it  gets  nothing  for  freight.  But,  by  employing  a  party  to 
got  the  ballast,  see  to  its  shipment,  and  take  charge  of  the  business, 
as  a  ship's  broker,  and  agreeinf]^  to  let  him  have  all  he  can  get  over 
a  given  sum — say  five  dollars  per  hogshead  for  his  trouble  and  ex- 
penses of  lading — the  government  in  the  case  given  will  save  two 
thousand  dollars  more — four  hundred  hogsheads,  at  five  dollars — 
say,  in  all,  seventeen  thousand  dollars." 

It  was  difilcult  to  start  the  affair  from  want  of  money.  The  gov- 
ernment had  no  money  then  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  general  had 
none.  By  the  pledge  of  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune  ($150,- 
000),  he  borrowed  of  Jacob  Barker,  tlie  well-known  banker,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  with  this  sum  at  command, 
he  })roceeded  to  purchase.  Merchants  were  also  permitted  to  send 
forward  sugar  a?^  ballast,  on  paying  to  the  government  a  moderate 
freight.  The  details  of  this  transaction  were  ably  arranged  by  the 
generars  brother,  a  shrewd  and  experienced  man  of  business,  who 
was  allowed  a  commission  for  his  trouble.  The  affair  succeeded  to 
admiration.  The  ships  were  all  ballasted  with  sugar.  The  govern- 
ment took  the  sugar  bought  by  the  general's  own  money,  and  re- 
paid him  the  amount  expended  j  the  whole  advantage  of  the  oper- 
ation accruing  to  the  United  States.  The  sole  result  to  General  But- 
ler was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  great  deal 
of  calumny.  The  owners  of  some  of  the  transports  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  freight  should  be  paid  to  them,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
General  Butler  opposed  their  claims,  and  the  dispute  was  pro- 
tracted through  several  months.  The  captains  of  the  vessels,  I  am 
told,  still  rest  under  the  impression  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  general  gained  an  immense  sum  by  this  export  of  sugar.  Mr. 
Chase  knows  better.  J5fe,  if  no  one  else,  was  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  transaction. 

Having  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously 
circulated  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  General  Butler  in 
New  Orleans,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  add  here  the  little  that 
remains  to  be  said  on  that  edifying  subject. 

First,  let  me  adduce  another  little  operation  which  has  been  con- 
strued to  his  disadvantage.  I  refer  to  a  small  quantity  of  cotton 
0ent  home  from  Ship  Island  by  General  Butler,  which  chanced  to 
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arrive  a  short  time  before  the  papers  that  explained  the  iTansacv 
tion. 

"  This  cotton,"  wrote  General  Butler  to  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, "  was  captured  by  tlie  navy  on  board  a  small  schooner,  which 
it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  send  to  sea.  I  needed  the  schooner  as 
a  lighter,  and  took  her  from  the  navy.  "What  should  be  done  with 
the  cotton  ?  A  transport  was  going  home  empty — it  would  cost 
the  Ignited  States  nothing  to  transport  it.  To  whom  should  I  send 
it  ?  To  my  quartermaster  at  Boston  ?  But  I  supposed  him  on  the 
way  here.  Owing  to  the  delays  of  the  expedition,  I  found  all  the 
quartcrmasterVs  men  and  artisans  on  the  island,  whose  services  were 
indispensable,  almost  in  a*  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  There 
was  not  a  dollar  of  government  funds  on  the  island.  I  had  seventy- 
live  dollars  of  my  own.  The  sutler  had  money  he  would  lend  on 
niv  dral't  on  mv  ])rivate  banker.  I  borrowed  on  such  draft  about 
four  thousand  dollars,  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  as  I 
received  it,  and  with  the  money  I  paid  the  government  debts  to  the 
laborers,  so  that  their  wives  and  children  would  not  starve.  In 
order  that  my  draft  should  be  p:iid,  I  sent  the  cotton  to  my  cor- 
respondent at  Boston,  with  directions  to  sell  it,  pay  the  draft  out 
of  the  proceeds,  and  hold  the  rest,  if  any,  subject  to  ray  order ;  00 
that,  upon  the  account  stated,  I  might  settle  with  the  government. 
What  was  done  ?  The  government  seized  the  cotton  without  a 
word  iyi  explanation  to  me,  kept  it  until  it  had  depreciated  ten 
per  cent.,  and  allowed  my  draft  to  be  dishonored  ;  and  it  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  little  fund  T  left  at  home  for  the  support  of  my 
children  in  mv  absence." 

Subsequent  explanations  completely  satisfied  the  government^ 
and  the  monev  was  refunde«l. 

As  these  two  transactions  were  the  only  ones  of  a  commercial 
nature  in  which  General  i^utler  engaged  while  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  only  ones,  I  believe,  in  which  he 
was  ever  concerned,  the  reader  now  has  before  him  the  entire  baas 
of  the  huge  superstructure  of  calumny  raised  by  the  nudign  peraii^ 
tence  of  rebels  and  their  allies.  Both  of  these  transactions  were 
solely  designed  to  aid  the  work  in  hand,  to  remove  unexpected  ol^ 
stacles,  to  anticipate  measures  which  the  government  must  instantly 
have  ordered  had  it  been  near  the  scene  of  action. 

But,  as  Mr.  Toodles  remarks,  and  repeats,  ^^  he  had  a  brotfaer •" 
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It  is  true,  he  had  a  brother.  He  has  a  brother,  alive  and  flonrish- 
ing  at  this  moment  in  New  York,  enjoying,  I  trust,  the  fortune 
gained  by  him  in  New  Orleans  during  General  Butler's  admin 
istration. 

When  the  port  was  opened  in  June,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
Buch  that  no  man  in  business,  with  either  capital  or  credit  at  com- 
mand, could  fiiil  to  make  money  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity. 
Turpentine  in  New  Orleans  was  a  drug  at  three  dollars ;  in  New 
York,  it  was  in  demand  at  thirty-eight.  Sugar  in  New  Orleans 
was  worth  three  cents  a  pound ;  in  New  York,  six.  Flour,  in  New 
York,  six  dollars  a  barrel;  New  Orleans,  twenty-four.  Dry  goods 
in  New  York  were  selling  at  rates  not  greatly  in  advance  of  prices 
before  the  war ;  in  New  Orleans,  every  article  in  the  trade  was 
scarce  and  dear.  The  rates  of  exchange  were  such  as  to  afford  an 
additional  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  transactions  between  the 
two  ports.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  most  useful  class  of  per- 
sons are  those  whom  ignorance  and  envy  stigmatize  as  speculators. 
It  is  they  who  quickly  restore  the  commercial  equilibrium,  who 
raise  the  value  of  commodities  in  one  port  and  reduce  it  in  the 
other,  who  give  New  York  sugair  and  turpentine  which  are  useless 
in  New  Orleans,  and  supply  New  Orleans  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing commodities  essential  to  comfort  and  health.  The  general's 
brother  was  one  of  the  lucky  men  who  chanced  to  be  in  business 
at  New  Orle^ms  at  the  critical  moment.  An  able  man  of  business, 
with  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  with  considerable  capital  and 
more  credit,  he  engaged  in  this  lucrative  commerce  with  all  the 
means  and  credit  he  could  command.  His  gains  were  large ;  not 
as  large  as  those  of  some  other  men ;  but  large  enough  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  ambition.  He  neither  had  nor  needed  any  advantages 
which  were  not  enjoyed  by  other  merchants.  The  anomalous  state 
of  things  was  his  sufficient  opportunity.  A  merchant  \/  half  his 
talent  could  not  have  failed  to  increase  his  capital  with  a  rapidity 
altogether  exceptional.  Later  in  the  year,  came  the  confiscations 
of  rebel  property,  Avith  frequent  sales  at  auction  of  valuable  com- 
modities. Of  this  business,  too,  he  had  an  ample  share — just  the 
share  his  means  and  talents  entitled  him  to.     No  more  and  no  less. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative.    Any  one  can  make  a  vague 
charge  of  corruption,  but  no  man  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  false.    I 
cso,  therefore,  only  say,  with  reference  to  th.ese  intangible  accusa 
18 
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tioDs,  that  I  have  now  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  w 
by  the  papers,  printed  and  manascript,  relating  to  General  Bntler'a 
adnnnUtralion  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  I  have  beoonie,  by 
repeated  peruaal,  as  familiar  with  those  papers  as  a  lawyer  doea  witli 
the  documents  of  fai»  greatest  case ;  I  have  conversed  almost  duly 
with  the  gentlemen  of  stainless  name  and  lineage  who  were  in  tha 
closest  intimacy  with  him  during  the  whole  period  of  hia  adminia- 
tration,  such  as  the  heroic,  lamented  Strong,  beau-ideal  of  geatlA- 
man  and  soldier,  such  as  Major  Bell,  another  name  for  uprigfatiieaB( 
T  have  listened  attendvely  to  all  who  had  a  tale  to  tell  ^ainat  Gen- 
eral Butler,  and  have  read  the  articles  adverse  to  him  that  have 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  tried,  in  all  ways,  to  get  bold  of  Born* 
one  charge  definite  enough  for  investigation ;  and  the  reault  of  all 
this  conversation  and  inquiry  has  been  to  produce  In  my  mind 
the  utmost  possible  completeness  of  conviction  that  General  Bnb- 
ler's  administration  was  as  pure  as  it  was  able.  Everywhere  in  faia 
dispatches  I  find  truth  and  candor — no  suppreBslon,  no  half-troths, 
nothing  designed  to  convey  an  impression  at  variance  with  the 
truth.  I  find  that  men  loved  him  in  proportion  to  their  own  loy- 
alty and  truth.  I  find  his  encmieii,  both  there  and  here,  to  be  ene- . 
mies  of  their  country  and  of  human  rights.  All  the  tesliinony, 
including  especially  that  of  his  foes,  points  to  one  conclusion — that 
he  was  a  wi^e,  humane,  and  honest  ruler  of  a  most  perverse  geneilp 

Corruption  there  was  in  Kew  Orleans,  aa  one  notoiioiu  ia- 
dividual  can  testify,  who  found  himself  in  the  penitentixry  one  daj^ 
sentenced  to  twenty-one  years  at  hard  labor  for  peculating  the 
property  of  the  government.     Power  was  abused  in  New  Oiiean^ 
as  power  always  is  by  whomsoever  it  is  wielded.    But  it  wu  not 
abused  with  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  commanding  geDenl^ 
nor  were  the  evil-doers  shielded  by  him  from  the  just  penalty  nthv 
of  crime  or  of  error.    His  rule  in  Louisiana  was  greatly  jiut  taX    . 
greatly  wise.     It  was  the  harsh  conflict  of  two  antagonist  «^1  -' 
ilisations,  both  imperfect,  one  fatally  so.    It  was  the  i   ~~ 
ting  up  of  the  rule  of  justice  in  a  commnnity  which  had  almost  lo^  1 
the  tradition  of  a  just  rule.     It  was  a  bringing  of  Ae  ™*PlV?ni  Alttj 
arrogance,  the  meanness,  and  the  falsehood  engendered  by  wlmrmff  I 
to  the  test  of  Yankee  common  sense  and  Yankee  oommoa  1 
From  BOoh  a  conflict  thero  must  needs  uise  a  great  vaterj. 
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body  must  be  hurt.  Every  creature  that  is  hurt,  cries  out  in  the 
language  natural  to  it.  The  natural  language  of  an  "original 
secessionist,"  damaged  in  a  conflict  with  justice  and  good  sense,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  bowie-knife  and  pistol,  is  calunmy  of 
the  man  by  whom  that  justice  and  good  sense  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  pretensions.  Falsehood  is  the  element  in  which  those 
unhappy  people  live,  move,  and  have  their  being. 

Every  honest  man  who  served  under  General  Butler  at  New 
Orleans,  and  was  in  a  position  to  observe  his  conduct,  would,  I  be- 
lieve, most  heartily  subscribe  to  the  language  employed  by  Colonel 
S.  H.  Stafford  (1st  La.  N.  G.),  when  refuting  one  of  the  vague,  in- 
coherent slanders  to  which  I  have  referred.  Colonel  Stafford  was 
deputy  provost-marshal  of  New  Orleans,  but  acted  independently 
of  his  chief,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  general.  "  In 
all  my  intercourse  with  General  Butler,"  he  writes,  "  which,  in  my 
position,  was  to  a  great  extent  confidential,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
I  never  saw  anything  that  was  not  upright,  faithful,  and  honest ; 
and  had  he  been  corrupt,  I  believe  I  would  have  seen  the  signs  of 
it.  I  am  proud  to  have  served  under  him,  and  devoutly  wish  he 
was  still  my  commander.  I  believe  that  any  man  that  ever  served 
under  him,  who  does  not  feel  the  same,  is  influenced  in  his  feeling 
and  opinion  by  what  he  may  himself  have  suffered  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  some  just  condemnation." 

But  to  resume.  In  one  particular,  General  Butler's  designs  with 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  were  baffled.  He  could 
not  get  cotton  in  any  considerable  quantity,  although  it  was  a  con- 
stant object  of  his  endeavors.  The  reason,  as  given  him  by  well- 
informed  Louisianians,  was  this :  About  one-half  of  the  planters  had 
burned  their  cotton,  and  these  men  would  not  permit  their  less 
enthusiastic  neighbors  to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  prudence.  A 
little  cotton  was  procured  from  Mobile,  by  exchanging  one  bale 
of  cotton  for  one  sack  of  salt,  and  a  little  more  was  brought  from 
Texas  by  special  arrangement.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that 
the  world's  supply  of  this  commodity  was  much  increased  by  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans.  Perhaps,  two  or  three  thousand  bales 
may  have  been  procured  in  all. 

The  currency  of  New  Orleans  was  in  a  condition  deplorably 
chaotic.  Omnibus  tickets,  car  tickets,  shinplasters  and  Confederate 
notes,  the  Ixust  named  depreciated  seventy  per  cent,  by  the  fall 
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of  the  city,  were  the  ohief  medium  of  exchange.  The  etna  bid 
been  removed  fiom  the  vaults  of  the  bitnlcB  to  s  place  within  tha 
Confederate  lines,  except  that  part  of  it  which  was  d^Kwited 
in  the  consalates.  In  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  SonMy 
and  with  tlie  obvioiie  neccssitiea  of  the  Bitnation,  General  Botkr 
had  pemiitted  the  temporarj-  circulation  of  Confederate  notea ;  bat 
as  this  concession  was  known  to  be  but  temporary,  it  did  not  in»- 
terially  enhance  the  value  of  that  spurions  currency.  The  buka 
l);i<l  been  growing  rich  upon  the  traffic  in  Confederate  papVi 
bought  at  a  diacount,  paid  out  at  par.  When  most  other  invnt 
incnts  were  unproductive,  bank  ahares  had  yielded  large  dlvidflndi. 
Until  September,  1861,  as  many  readers  remember,  the  banks  of 
Kew  Orleans  had  held  aloof  from  the  practical  support  of  the  Cod- 
federacy,  had  refused  to  suspend  speine  payments,  and  had  tnnt- 
acted  only  a  legitimate  business.  At  that  time,  however,  a  threat 
of  "  harsh  measures''  from  the  Richmond  government  gave  to  Bomo 
of  the  banks  the  pretext  which  they  coveted  for  abandoning  the 
Iionest  course,  and  the  rest  were  compelled  to  follow  the  bod  exam- 
ple. Thenceforward,  business  in  Louisiana  was  done  in  Confed^ 
rate  notes,  and  the  paper  of  the  banks  was  ^ittie  seen  in  oironlatiak 
The  consequencea  of  the  sudden  depreciatibi  of  those  notes  nuqr 
be  readily  imagined.  As  the  oSer  of  the  city  to  redeem  the  i 
was  not  fulfilled,  they  remained  almost  the  sole  medium  <rf'e: 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Such  a  state  of  things  obviously  demvided  the  prompt  inteift- 
renee  of  the  commanding  general.  The  series  of  bold,  original  and 
masterly  measures  by  which  General  Bntler,  in  the  coorae  of  a  finr 
weeks,  gave  to  New  Orleans  a  currency  as  sonnd  and  ofmreniart 
as  that  of  Xew  York  and  Boston,  merits  the  reader's  partioolar 
attention. 

There  was  one  redeeming  &ct  in  the  financial  oonditioa  of  A* 
dty  to  sc^^-e  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  general's  lever.  Most  of  the  baaki 
(all  of  them  but  three)  were  solvent  and  strong.     Tme,  their  ooin 
was  gone,  but  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  lost.    Granting  the  ooin 
to  be  safe,  the  banks  were  able  to  redeem  their  coroulatioii,  anA  ' 
safely  afford  the  city  the  currency  it  needed.    It  required  sD  do  '' 
general's  intimate  knowledge  of  banking,  and  all  the  foroe  of  14>  4 
will,  to  bring  the  banks  to  perfonn  this  duty ;  but  af) 
flgunst  manifest  destiny,  they  all  aobmitted. 
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The  banks,  I  may  premise,  were  anxious  respecting  Ae  safety  of 
their  coin.  After  a  conference  with  the  general  on  the  subject,  an 
important  favor  was  asked  him  in  writing  by  two  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  banking  interest.  "  We  understood  you  to  say,"  wrote 
these  gentlemen,  May  13th,  "that  you  were  disposed  to  reaffirm 
the  declaration  made  in  your  first  proclamation,  that  private  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  should  be  respected.  You  added  that  if  the  treas- 
ure withdrawn  by  the  banks  should  be  restored  to  their  vaults, 
you  would  not  only  abstain  from  interference,  but  that  you  would 
give  it  safe  conduct,  and  use  all  your  power  individually,  as  well  as  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  under  your  command,  for  its  protec- 
tion ;  that  the  question  as  to  the  proper  time  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  the  banks  themselves,  with  the  understanding  on  your  part 
and  ours  that  the  coin  should  be  held  in  good  faith  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bill-holders  and  depositors.  On  their  part  the  banks 
promised  to  act  with  scrupulous  good  faith  to  carry  out  their  un- 
derstanding with  you  ;  that  is,  to  restore  a  sound  currency  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  regular  business 
as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  our  trade  require  it.  You  are  aware 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  coin  of  the  banks  is  beyond  their  control, 
and  that  we  can  only  promise  to  use  our  best  exertions  for  its  re- 
turn. Should  we  fail,  we  will  immediately  advise  you  of  the  fact. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  request  of  you  the  favor  to  give  us  the  author- 
ity to  bring  back  the  treasure  within  your  lines,  with  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  same  fi'om  that  point  to  this  city." 

The  general's  reply  was  as  follows : 

*' IIead-quabters,  Department  op  the  Gulf, 
"New  Orleans,  May  14,  18C2. 

"  MESsiErRS : — I  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
the  communication  handed  me  through  you  from  the  banks  of  the  city. 
With  a  slight  variation,  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  you  were  correct  in 
your  understanding  of  the  interview  had  by  me  with  the  banks.  Specie  or 
bullion  in  coin  or  ingots,  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  other  property 
under  the  same  uses,  and  will  be  ao  protected  by  the  United  States  forces 
under  my  command. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  banks  bring  back  their  specie  which  they  have  so  un- 
advisedly carried  away,  it  shall  have  safe  conduct  tlirough  my  lines,  and  be 
fully  protected  here  so  long  as  it  is  used  in  good  faith  to  make  good  the  ob- 
ligations of  tlie  banks  to  their  creditors  by  blllfl  and  de])0sit. 
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"Now,  an  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  pnblio  mind,  speolay  ff 
paid  oDt,  wonid  be  at  once  hoarded,  I  am  content  to  leave  the  time  of  »• 
deinptioii  of  their  bilin  to  the  good  jndgment  of  the  banka  tbeinielves,  gor- 
erned  in  it  br  the  analofi;  of  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  fullest  good  fiuA. 
Indeed,  the  exercise  of  that  on  both  udes  relieves  ovwy  difficulty,  and  mdi 
at  once  nil  negotiations. 

"  In  order  titat  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  it  mast  be  obMrred 
that  I  by  no  nieana  menn  to  pledge  myself  tliat  the  banks,  like  other  per- 
sons, shall  not  return  to  the  Utiited  States  anthorities  all  the  propw^  of 
tlie  United  States  whicli  they  ma;  have  received.  I  corae  to  retako,  repoa- 
sess,  and  occupy,  all  and  singular,  the  property  of  the  United  States  of  what- 
ever name  and  nature.  Farther  than  that  I  shall  not  go,  sav«  npon  tha 
most  argent  military  neceasity,  under  which  right  every  citizen  hoMa  all 
hia  posaessions.  liut  as  any  claim  which  the  United  States  may  have 
agaiust  the  banks  con  easily  be  enforced  against  the  personal  as  well  aa  tba 
property  of  t!ie  corporations,  such  claims  need  not  enter  into  tMa  diten»-' 
sion  in  such  form.  Therefore,  an  in  good  faith  safe  condncts  may  be  need- 
ed for  agents  of  banks  to  go  and  retam  with  the  property,  and  fi>r  no  otber 
purpose  whatever,  such  safe  conducts  will  be  granted  for  a  limited  bat  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

"  Personal  illness  has  caused  the  slight  delay  which  baa  attended  ddi 
reply,    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonr  most  obedient  servant, 

"  (Signed),  Besj.  F.  BtrrLEE,  Major-Gentral  GoTianandimf. 

"Messieurs  Wiixuii  N.  Meuoeb,  J.  M.  Lbfatue,  Committee.'" 

Ko  snfe  conducts  were  required  for  the  treaaure.  Meinming«r, 
the  secretarj  of  tho  rebel  tre.i3ury,  refused  to  give  it  ap.  "Hm 
coin  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,"  he  wrote,  July  6th,  "wM 
seized  by  the  goveinment  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  iba 
public  enemy.  It  lias  been  deposited  in  a  plaee  of  security,  tiader 
charge  of  the  govet^mcnt ;  and  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property  in  the  banks  farther  than  to  inanre  its  safe 
custody.  They  may  proceed  to  conduct  thtar  business  in  the  Con- 
federate Suites  upon  this  deposit,  jast  ne  though  it  wore  in  their 
own  vaults." 

The  banks  then  endeavored  to  get  both  governments  to  oonaent 
to  their  sending  the  coin  to  Europe  during  the  war ;  and  Genenl 
Butler  rather  fivorcil  the  sohcmc,  providedii  European  ffovemnunt 
would  take  it  in  charge.    The  plan  failed,  however,  to  gain  appro-    - 
val ;  and  the  general  consented  to  permit  the  banks  to  do  Tinniiiwi    '■ 
npon  the  basis  of  the  absent  own,  "jut  as  thongh  it  was  in  thdr    ] 
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own  vaults."    Unless  he  bad  done  this,  his  whole  scheme  of  reform* 
ing  the  currency  must  have  failed. 

General  Butler's  first  financial  measure  was  to  suppress  the  Con- 
federate notes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  city,  the  following  general  order  appeared : — 

"New  Obleans,  May  16,  1862. 

"I.  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  neither  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  oor  the 
banks  thereof,  exchange  their  notes,  bills,  or  obligations  for  Confederate 
notes,  bills,  or  bonds,  nor  issue  any  bill,  note,  or  obligation  payable  ia  Oon- 
federate  notes. 

"  II.  On  the  27th  day  of  May  inst,  all  circulation  of,  or  trade  in,  Con- 
federate notes  and  bills  will  cease  within  this  department;  and  all  sales  or 
transfers  of  property  made  on  or  after  that  day,  in  consideration  of  such 
notes  or  bills,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  void,  and  the  property  confis- 
cated to  the  United  States,  one-fourth  thereof  to  go  to  the  informer." 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  bank  parties  upon  the  day  this  order 
was  promulgated:  At  once  the  question  arose,  Who  is  to  bear  the 
loss,  the  banks  or  the  public?  The  banks  had  no  doubts  upon 
the  subject.  The  newspapers  of  the  next  morning  contained  a  long 
string  of  short  advertisements,  which  agreeably  diversified  the 
usual  uniformity  of  the  advertising  colunms.  The  following  may 
serve  as  specimens : 

'*  All  parties  having  deposits  of  Confederate  notes  with  us  are  hereby 
notified  to  withdraw  them  prior  to  the  27th  inst.  Such  balances  as  may  not 
be  withdrawn  w^ill  be  considered  at  the  risk  of  the  owners,  and  held  sub- 
ject to  their  order." 

*^  JuDSON  &  Co.,  comer  of  Camp  and  Canal  streets." 

^^  Banking  House  of  Sjlm'l  Smtth  &  Co., 
"New  Orleans,  May  19,  1862. 
"  All  persons  having  deposited  Confederate  notes  in  this  banking-house 
are  notified  to  withdraw  them  before  the  27th  inst.    Such  balances  as  may 
not  then  be  withdrawn  will  be  considered  at  the  risk  of  the  owners." 

"  Sam'l  Smith  &  Co." 

'*  Bank  OF  America, 
"  New  Orleans,  May  19,  1862. 
*^  All  persons  having  deposits  of  Confederate  notes  in  this  bank  are  noti- 
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fied  to  witbdraw  tliem  by  the  26th  inst.    Sach  hsUncasM  may  not  Oum  bt 
withdrawn  will  ba  conMdered  at  the  risk  of  the  ownen, 

"0.  Cavasoo,  Cat&ierpro  Um." 

"UiBOHASn'  Babx, 
"Nbw  OKuuva.  May  19, 18«S. 
"  This  bank  is  prepared  to  pay  tialanoM  in  Confederate  notes,  which  moit 
be  drawn  before  the  2Tth  insL 

"W«  1.  Momrr,  OatUtrr 

"  TJhion  Bank  op  Loowava, 
"Naw  Orlsahs,  May  17, 186S. 
"  Notice. — All  persons  baring  deporits  of  Oonfoderate  notea  in  this  buk 
are  notified  to  withdraw  them  prior  to  t]ie27tli  insL    Snch  balancwsaa  m^ 
not  Im  withdrawn  will  be  contidered  at  the  risk  of  the  ownera. 

"Gko.  a.  Fbkkkt,  CbtAisr." 


The  banks,  therefore,  vere  resolved  to  throir  th«  entire  mwB  of 
the  Confederate  cnrrency  upon  the  impoverished  people.  They  had 
introdnced  that  carrency,  grown  rich  npon  it,  reeraved  it  Bt  par; 
nnd  now,  when  it  vaa  nearly  worthless,  they  designed  to  esoape 
the  entire  lose  of  the  depreciadoD.  Every  one  outside  of  the  baidn 
was  in  conatcmation.  The  people  knew  notwhat  to  do.  If  they  widn 
dre^  their  deposits,  they  would  receive  sundry  pieces  of  valneleM 
printed  paper.  If  they  did  not,  the  deposits  were  "  at  their  own 
risk" — a  phrase  of  fL>arful  import  at  such  a  time.  What  rendered 
the  course  of  the  banks  the  more  exasperating  was  the  fiuit,  that  a 
great  and  wealthy  corporation,  profesBing  an  entire  laith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Confederacy,  could  afford  to  hold  Confederate 
paper,  while  a  poor  trader  in  New  Orleans  would  be  mined  by 
tlie  suspension  of  his  little  capital. 

The  anger  of  General  Butler  was  kindled.  Sis,  the  "  snany," 
was  striving  night  and  day  to  save  the  people  of  STew  Orleans  fVoDi 
starvation,  and  restore  the  business  of  the  city  to  life.  3Asy,  the 
fuUow-citizcns  of  those  people,  thought  only  of  saving  thdr  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  In  the  course  of  the  day  upon  which  the  bank 
advertisements  appeared,  he  penned  his  &mous  Gttieral  Ord«r 
Ko.  SO,  which  was  published  in  the  papen  t^  the  foDoirii^ 
morning: 
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"New  Orleans,  May  19,  1802. 

"  It  is  represented  to  the  commanding  general  that  great  distress,  priva- 
tion, suffering,  hanger  and  even  starvation  has  been  brought  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans  and  vicinage  by  the  course  taken  by  the  banks  and 
dealers  in  currency. 

*'  He  has  been  urged  to  take  measures  to  provide,  a^  far  as  may  be,  for 
the  relief  of  the  citizens,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall,  in  part,  at  least,  on  those 
whc  have  caused  and  oaght  to  bear  it. 

''  The  general  sees  with  regret  that  the  banks  and  bankers  causelessly 
suspended  specie  payments  in  September  last,  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States.  Having  done  so,  they  introduced 
Confederate  notes  as  currency,  which  they  bought  at  a  discount,  in  place 
of  their  own  bills,  receiving  them  on  deposit,  paying  them  out  for  their  dis- 
counts, and  collecting  their  customers'  notes  and  drafts  in  them  as  money, 
sometimes  even  against  their  will,  thus  giving  these  notes  credit  and  a  wide 
general  circulation,  so  that  they  were  substituted  in  the  hands  of  the  mid- 
dling men,  the  poor  and  unwary,  as  currency,  in  place  of  that  provided  by 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  or  of  any  valuable  equivalent. 

*'  The  banks  and  bankers  now  endeavor  to  take  advantjige  of  the  ro-estab- 
lishment  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  here,  to  throw  the  deprecia- 
tion and  loss  from  this  worthless  stuff  of  their  creation  and  fostering  upon 
their  creditors,  depositors  and  bill-holders. 

"  They  refuse  to  receive  these  bills  while  they  pay  them  over  their  coun- 
ters. 

"They  require  their  depositors  to  take  them. 

"They  change  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  stamping  their  bills,  're- 
deemable in  Confederate  notes.' 

"  They  have  invested  the  savings  of  labor  and  the  pittance  of  the  widow 
in  this  paper. 

"  They  sent  away  or  hid  their  specie,  so  that  the  people  could  have  noth- 
ing but  these  notes,  which  they  now  depreciate — with  which  to  buy  bread. 

"All  other  property  has  become  nearly  valueless  from  the  calamities  of 
this  iniquitous  and  uiyust  war  begun  by  rebellious  guns,  turned  on  the  flag 
of  our  prosperous  and  happy  country  floating  over  Fort  Sumter.  Saved 
from  the  general  ruin  by  the  system  of  financiering,  bank  stocks  alone  are 
now  selling  at  great  premiums  in  the  market,  while  the  stockholders  have 
received  large  dividends. 

"To  equalize,  as  far  as  may  bo,  this  general  loss;  to  have  it  fall,  at  leasl 
in  part,  where  it  ought  to  lie;  to  enable  the  people  of  this  city  and  vicinajro 
to  have  a  currency  which  shall  at  least  be  a  semblance  to  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  constitution  provides  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  therefore 

"  Ordered :  1.  That  the  several  incorporated  banks  pay  out  no  more  Con- 
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federate  notes  to  tbeir  depositors  or  creditors,  but  ibat  oil  dflpodta  bft  paU 
in  the  bills  of  the  bank,  United  States  trcuarj  Dotee,  gold  or  silTer, 

"  II.  That  all  private  bankers,  roceiving  depouts,  puj  out  to  thair  depOii' 
tors  onlj  tlie  current  bills  of  citj  banks,  or  United  Statu  tresMUT'  noteii 
gold  or  silver. 

•'  HI.  Tbnt  the  Ravings  banks  pay  to  their  depositon  or  creditors  onlj 
gold,  silver,  or  United  States  treasury  notes,  current  bills  of  dty  bBiiki.oi 
their  own  bills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-third  of  tbeir  deposlta,  and 
of  denomination  not  less  tlian  one  dollar,  which  thef  are  authorized  to  imiu 
and  for  the  redemption  of  wliioli  their  assets  shall  be  held  liable. 

"IV.  The  incorporated  banks  ore  anthorized  to  issne  billa  of  « lew  da- 
Dominatio.'  than  five  dolliirs,  bnt  not  less  than  one  dollar,  anvthing  ia  thdt 
charters  to  the  contrary  notwitb.itanding,  and  ore  authorized  to  reoeire  Oon- 
federate  notes  for  any  of  their  bills  nntjl  the  27th  day  of  Hay  insL 

"V.  That  all  persons  and  firms  having;  issned  amoll  notes  or 'ifafaipha- 
ters.'  so  called,  arc  required  to  redeero  thetn  on  presentation  at  tbrir  plaeM 
of  busiDess,  between  the  hours  of  9.  a.,  n.  and  8  p.  h.,  either  in  gold,  rilrer, 
United  States  treasury  notes,  or  current  bills  of  city  bonks,  under  penal^ 
of  coniiscation  of  their  property  and  sale  thereof^  for  the  parposeof  rademp- 
tion  of  the  notes  so  issued,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  hard  labor. 

"  Vr.  Private  bankers  may  issne  notes  of  denominations  not  less  than  oM 
cor  more  than  ten  dollars,  to  tvo-tbirda  of  the  amonat  of  specie  which  they 
show  to  a  uummissioncr  appointed  fVom  these  head-qoartera,  in  their  ranlb^ 
actually  kept  there  for  the  pnrpose  of  redemption  of  sach  notes." 

Su  the  gnme  of  the  banks  was  "  blocked."  The  reUef  affi>rded 
to  the  people  by  the  publication  of  this  order  was  auoh,  that,  ai  a 
eecesuunibt  remarked  to  one  of  the  general's  staS^  it  waa  eqiuTalent 
to  n  reinfijrcetnt'nt  of  twenty  thousund  men  to  the  Union  arm^. 
Union  men  in  New  Orleans  sny,  that  nothing  but  the  continnal 
bad  news  from  General  McClellan's  army  in  the  peninHola  pre- 
vented this  measure  from  causing  an  ojten  and  general  nuQifesta- 
tion  of  Union  feeling  among  the  respectable  traders  of  the  dtf. 
But  tho  impression  could  not  be  removed  from  the  miadB  of  ihe 
people,  while  such  intelligence  kept  coming,  that  the  stay  of  tha 
army  would  be  but  short ;  and  every  man  feared  to  commit  hint 
self  to  a  bourse  that  would  invite  the  vengeance  of  the  ntnmiiig 
Confederates. 

All  the  banks  submitted  in  silence,  except  one — the  Bank  cf 
Louisiana.  I  think  I  must  afford  epaoe  for  the  following  oariooa 
correspondence  that  passed  betwwn  that  inatitotum  and  Q«nifil 
Bntler: 
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THB  BANK  TO   OSNEBAL  BUTLEB. 


"No.  148  Oanal  Street,  May  2i,  1862. 

"  Sib  : — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  held  a  special 
meeting  this  morning,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  your  Order  No. 
80.  The  meeting  was  full,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  member;  for  all 
were  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  question  about  to  be  submitted. 

*^  The  result  of  their  deliberation  was  the  adoption  of  certain  resolutions, 
which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  you. 

*^  At  the  same  time  I  was  instructed  to  make  a  few  observations  in  ex- 
planation of  their  course,  and  especially  to  disclaim  and  disavow  the  jusdoe 
of  any  imputation  affecting  their  rectitude,  integrity  or  honor.  As  a  proof 
of  their  confidence  in  their  disinterestedness,  they  invite  the  most  searching 
examination  of  all  their  books,  including  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  every  act  of  their  administration,  even  their  private  accounts  with 
the  bank,  by  any  competent  person  w^hom  you  may  select  for  that  purpose ; 
and  they  are  willing  to  abide  the  result,  either  as  ofQcials  or  as  individuals. 

"  In  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  and  delicate  duties,  knowing  and  feel 
ing  that  their  intentions  were  pure  and  upright,  they  have  an  abiding  con- 
fidence of  their  exculpation  from  the  influence  of  all  sordid  or  selfish 
motives. 

"If  required,  I  will  wait  on  you  and  afford  every  explanation  in  my 

power. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c.,  &o., 

"  W.  Newton  Meboeb,  President  jpro  tern. 

"  Mijor-General  Butleb,  V,  S.  A,,  dx. 

"  NoT£.-r--Of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank — 28,000  sharech—tiie  directors 
own  about  one-tenth.    To  the  bank  they  owe  nothing." 

BESOLUnONS  OF  THE  DIBE0TOB8. 

"  Bank  of  Louisiana,  Mcty  21,  1862. 

"  As  this  bank  is  unable  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  and  act  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  Order  No.  80,  issued  by  General  Butler,  and 
as  imputations  have  been  cast  upon  the  conduct  and  characters  of  its  di- 
rectors, 

"  Thertfore^  Eesoltedy  unanimously^  That  General  Butler  be  invited  to 
appoint  some  competent  person,  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  condition  of  this  bank  since  its  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  the  action  of  its  directors  since  the  1st  day  of  September 
last. 

"  That  the  cashier  be  instructed  to  give  to  General  Butler's  agent,  if  one 
be  appointed,  every  facility  for  such  an  examination  of  all  its  books,  papers, 
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\:iii1Lb,  desks  aod  drawers,  and  to  afTord  bini  every  infonn&tioii  toncbiog 
iliu  adminifitration  of  this  bauk  during  the  period  Blready  mentioned,  to- 
gL'tber  with  an  inspection  of  the  private  accoonta  of  the  direotorg. 

"  That,  in  the  mean  time,  till  General  Bntler's  final  det«nuiiiation  be  m- 
ccrtained,  the  (iperationa  of  the  bank  must  neceaaarily  ba  aofpended,  aa  it 
jiiia  in  its  poiBesaion  none  of  its  own  iaane  and  onlj  a  verj  amall  •monnt 
of  coin. 

"  I  certify  that  the  action  above  mentioned  was  held  tlus  morning  hy 
tiie  Bank  of  Lonisiana. 

"W.  ynTTon  Maaoaa,  Preridant  j>r#  Iwifc 

"Hiw  Oklbanb.  Xaj/  31, 1862." 

QENKIUL  BQTLXR  TO  TBI   BAKK. 

EEAD-QtHBTKHS,    BePIBTIIIITT    OT  TBI    OHIV, 

"New  OaLxun,  May  23,  1868. 
"  W.  NxwTon  MuoER,  £a<).,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Lonisiana : 

"Sir: — I  liave  received  jonr  commnnicstion,  covering  the  nnsnlmoiu 
action  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  I^uiatana.  To  their  reqoeat,  that  1 
wonld  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  liank,  I  can  not 
accede.  With  the  ntigmanagement,  or  the  contrarj  of  the  bank,  I  haT* 
nothing  to  do,  except  bo  far  as  either  afiecCs  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  assigned  reason  for  the  call  for  this  examination,  that  'the  integ- 
rity and  good  faith  of  tlie  directors  have  been  impngned,'  will  not  mon 
me,  if  it  refer  to  Ueneral  Order  No.  80,  which  speaks  of  actil  and  tkota,  not 
motives. 

"  Yonr  note  says,  that  the  directors  own  bnt  one-tenth  of  the  ciqtital 
atock  of  the  bank.  Without  consulting  the  owners  of  the  other  nlnn  tfmthn 
Bciirlj  tliree  niiilions  iif  dollars — this  one-tenth  toot  thia  Imnienae  wealth 
from  its  legal  place  of  deposit,  and  sent  it  Sjing  over  the  eonntrrinoompaay 
with  fogitive  property  burners,  among  the  masses  of  a  disorganized,  rotroat- 
ing,  and  starving  army,  whence  it  is  more  than  likely  never  to  retnm. 
Again ;  the  time  it  would  take  to  make  an  invettigatiiw,  which  would  ahow 
the  good  management,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pnrityof  motiveof  mohatraBB- 
actioQ,  can  not  be  spared  hj  any  officer  at  my  command.    St  hua  Him 

"  I'he  directors  of  the  bank  of  Louisiana  have  all  seen  General  Order  Ifo, 
SO,  and  hitve  noted  npon  it  as  a  corpgratioa.    So  jour  note  shows. 

''  They  wilt  now  advise  themselves  whether  they  will  act  in  acoordaBM 
with  its  reqatrements  npou  their  corporate  and  individnal  peril,  and  labciB 
me,  wittUusii  hoorsiflerthereceiptof  thit,  of  tiieir  determination. 

"I  havethe  hcoor  to  be,  reapectfidlr,  jaat  obedient  Mmut, 

«B.r.  I 
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Tins  BANK  TO  GENERAL  BUTLER. 

"Bank  of  Louisiana, 
"New  Orleans,  May  22,  1862. 
"  To  Mivjor-General  B.  F.  Butler,  Commanding  Department  of  the  Gulf  :— 

"Sir: — I  have  received  your  communication  of  this  day  in  answer  to  my 
letter  accompanying  the  proceedings  of  the  directors  of  this  bank. 

"  The  board  of  directors  were  immediately  summoned  to  a  special  raeel- 
ing ;  and  as  you  leave  no  alternative  but  compliance  with  your  mandate, 
they  will  conform  to  Order  No.  30. 

"  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  Newton  Mercer,  President  pro  t&m." 

The  bank,  however,  was  still  disposed  to  be  contumacious.  Mr. 
Darand  had  deposited  in  the  bank  Confederate  notes,  when  Con- 
federate notes  were  money  ;  he  demanded  the  amount  of  his  de- 
posit in  something  that  was  money  then — the  notes  of  the  bank, 
for  example.  The  bank,  "  to  make  a  case,"  refused,  and  Mr.  Du- 
rand  brought  suit  in  the  provost  court,  where  Major  Bell  decided 
in  his  favor,  and  ordered  the  bank  to  comply  with  his  demand. 
The  bank  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  general  commanding, 
who  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Law  papers  are  not 
generally  considered  to  be  very  entertaining ;  but  General  Butler's 
decision  in  this  case  will  be  found  an  exception  to  the  rale  : 

"Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
"  New  Orleans,  La.,  June,  1862. 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  W.  N.  Mercer,  president,  and  Auguste 
Montreuil,  cashier,  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  defendants,  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  provost  court,  upon  the  complaint  of  A.  Durand,  complainant. 

"  This  is  an  application  by  the  defendants  representing  the  bank,  made 
to  the  general  commanding,  asking  him  to  revise  and  set  aside  the  judg- 
ment of  the  provost  court,  made  in  favor  of  tlie  plaintiff,  Durand. 

"  It  is  based  upon  the  legal  theory,  that  over  all  matters  within  garrison, 
camp,  and  perhaps  geographical  military  department,  wherein  martial 
law  has  been  declared,  the  power  of  the  commanding  general  is  absolute; 
and  that,  looking  at  him  as  the  representative  of  the  martial  power  of  the 
government  here,  all  applications  for  redress  must  be  made  when  any 
wrong  is  supposed  to  have  been  done. 

"This  view  being  sound,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  1  have,  with  the  best  thought 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  re-examined  the  case  and  the  reasons  iis- 
signed  for  the  appeal. 

"Error  is  claimed  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  provost  court  had  no 
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jurisdiction  of  the  cause;  nni]  second,  that  tho  judgment  wm  not  in  aeoari 
aace  with  the  law  which  Bhould  govern  its  decidon. 

"  Tbo  argniiicnt  assumes  that  law  to  be  General  Order  No.  80,  and  dM 
Dot  dispQto  tho  aathority  whicli  made  or  the  effect  of  tbat  order,  bat  com 
tents  itaelf  with  cndoHvoring  to  construe  the  order. 

"Tho  ohJL'ctiou  to  tl  10  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ia  pot  npoa  two  grwnidt: 
first,  that  tho  provost  court  lias  not  jarledictioa  of  the  aabject- matter ;  mo- 
ond,  that  the  proper  parties  were  not  before  it,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  agl 
with  regard  to  tlie  rights  of  those  who  were  not  aninmoned  in  the  eaaa. 

"  It  is  said  that  this  question,  being  one  of  a  right  of  property,  can  ncrt  Im 
entertained  \iy  a  court  which  only  acts  to  punish  the  infractions  of  mifitai] 
orders  and  police  regulations. 

"  A  technicnl  answer  to  this  objection,  which  is  in  the  natare  of  a  plM 
to  tlie  jurisdictioci,  would  be  that  it  does  not  appear  tliat  this  plea  was  pal 
in  till  after  tlio  liearing  upon  the  merits.  It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  par^ 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  court  and  have  a  hearing  on  hia  oaae,  tab 
the  chances  of  a  decision  in  his  favor,  and  then,  if  adverse,  repudiate  thl 
conrt  before  which  he  has  appeared,  and  to  whose  judgment  he  has  sab' 
mitted  his  canse.  This  rale  has  been  held  very  strictly,  both  as  tojorisdle- 
IJon  over  the  subject-matter  and  the  parties.  But  in  a  oonrt  where  nc 
techuieal  rules  are  allowed  to  work  ii^ustice,  a  technical  answer  is  not  aof 
ficient. 

'*  Of  what,  then,  do  the  defendants  complain  t  The  bank  aays  the  cowl 
has  mode  an  order  wliich  tolces  away  the  property  of  the  bank,  and  gives  fl 
to  another,  and  that  the  court  has  no  power  so  to  act.  Bot  is  that  ao  t  h 
it  not  tlic  commanding  general's  order  which  does  that  of  which  complaint 
is  made  t  The  bank  nowhere  complains  that  the  generalhas  not  the  pow- 
er to  make  such  an  order,  if  in  bis  judgment  it  become  a  military  imniiaill/. 
and  that  some  order  on  the  sabject-matter  was  so,  is  shown  by  the  &d 
that  the  first  qnestion  put  to  him,  upon  entering  the  city,  was — what  em^ 
rency  would  be  provided  for  the  people,  to  save  them  firom  starvation  and 
bread-riots?  It  has  passed  into  history  that  he  permitted  a  vicious  enrraoQl 
as  a  medinm  of  circulation  for  tho  purpose  of  meeting  this  exigency. 

"  Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bank  now  olwme  that  it  is  ei* 
Mnpted  from  tho  effects  of  this  order,  becaose,  by  oider  of  another  naiUtaiy 
commander  in  September  last  (there  was  no  civil  law  for  it),  it  waa  obligad 
to  suspend  specie  payment,  agiunst  its  will,  and  solwtitate  GonfMerata  d 
for  its  daily  currency,  instead  of  its  own  bills.  This  order  v 
to,  if  not  with  joy,  at  least  not  under  protest,  so  for  as  I  am  informed. 

"  The  order,  tis  well  as  the  law  of  the  land,  then,  is  tliat  the  bank  d 
pay  its  depositors  in  gold,  wlver  ooin,  and  United  States  tnaaur  noti^ 
its  own  bills.  A  citizen  comphuns  that  tlUs  oidar  of  tba  ""'"■innl 
general  has  not  Iwen  obeyed,  to  hia  prqjndioah 
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"For  what,  then,  is  a  provost  court,  in  military  phrase,  constituted? 
Confessedly,  to  inquire  into,  determine,  and  punish  the  infraction  of  niili- 
tarv  orders. 

"  To  do  this,  the  court  must  act  in  rem  as  well  as  in  personam.  A  famil- 
iar example  would  be,  if  the  commanding  general  orders  all  arms  to  be 
given  lip,  and  some  citizen  neglects  or  refuses  to  obey,  would  it  not  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  provost  court,  although  its  judgment  should  act 
upon  a  riglit  of  property  involving  inillions  of  dollars'  worth  of  muskets? 

"  If  the  act  brousfht  before  the  court,  therefore,  is  alleged  to  be  an  in- 
fraction of'a  military  order,  it  is  determinable  in  a  military  court.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  court  has  not  jurisdiction  because  the  stockholders  of  the 
bank  were  not  summoned  in  and  made  parties,  and  that  their  rights  and 
interests  will  be  affected  by  the  decision.  This  is  all  true.  But  did  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  bank  ever  hear  of  a  suit  against  a  bank,  in  any 
court,  where  the  stockholders  were  summoned  in,  unless  it  was  sought  to 
charge  them  inj;}ividually,  which  is  not  the  case  here  ?  A  corporation  acts 
through  its  authorized  agents,  and  is  bound  by  their  acts,  and  is  to  be 
charged  upon  notice  to  them.  This  objection  of  want  of  sufficient  power 
in  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  to  pay  the  deposit 
of  Mr.  Durand  in  their  own  bills,  which  is  only  changing  the  fonn  of  in- 
debtedness from  a  depositor  to  a  bill-holder,  under  the  order  of  the  provost 
court,  without  the  consent  of  their  stockholders,  would  provoke  a  smile  in 
a  less  serious  discussion,  when  we  remember  that  this  same  board  of  direc- 
tors, without  asking  leave  of  their  stockholders,  against  law  and  right,  put 
three  million  dollars  of  its  bullion  out  of  their  hands  and  out  of  the  state, 
whence  they  will  probably  never  see  it  again. 

'*  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
are  untenable. 

"  The  other  objection,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  decision,  can,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  disposed  of  in  a  word.  If  the  order  is  a  proper  one,  it  must  be 
obeyed.  Its  propriety  can  not  be  discussed  by  me.  It  is  admitted  that 
Durand  is  a  depositor  in  the  bank  of  what  the  bank  chose  to  take  as 
money — treated  as  money — credited  to  him  as  money — nay,  forced  upon 
the  community  as  money.  He  has  not  been  paid  his  deposit.  The  bank 
should  pay  him  in  specie.  The  decision,  following  the  letter  of  the  order, 
is  that  the  bank  may  give  him  their  own  bills  instead  of  money.  Of  that 
decision  the  bank  has  no  cause  to  complain.  Durand  is  now  the  creditor 
oi  the  bjink  as  a  depositor.  The  decision  makes  him  their  creditor  as  a 
bill -holder.  In  equity  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of — he  may  have, 
because  he  does  not  get  his  gold,  to  which  by  the  laws  of  banking,  laws  of 
the  state  and  the  United  States,  he  is  entitled. 

**  Ho  does  not  seek  to  reverse  tlie  decision.    Let  it  stand. 

^'  Benj.  F.  Btttlbb,  Major- 04niral  Cimma'ndwgP 
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Confederate  notes  disappeared  from  <droalatioii.  Bank-note* 
and  green-backs  took  their  place.  A  feir  weeks  later,  the  omnibtu 
tickets  and  ahinplasters  were  replaced  bj  sma]!  notes  insned  bf 
Governor  Shepley  and  the  city  government.  Thnii,  the  onrrciu^ 
of  the  city  was  completely  restored. 

General  Butler  required  from  the  banks  a  monthly  report  of 
their  transactions  and  their  condition.  Two  of  them,  which  be 
ascertained  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent,  he  ordered  to  be  dosed  and 
to  go  into  liquidation.  Another,  which  was  weak,  be  CRUsed  to  b( 
strengthened.  His  later  intercourse  with  the  offioers  of  the  buki 
was  more  amicable  than  at  first.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that 
a  major-gene i-al  of  volunteers  was  as  much  at  home  in  tbor  own 
province  as  if  he  had  Bpont  his  life  in  a  bankiug-honse. 

An  anecdote  from  the  Delta  will  serve  to  abow  how  the  generaTs 
order  secured  the  rights  of  enemies  as  well  as  friends : 

"  Among  the  rebi'l  prisoners  taken  the  other  day  was  an  officer, 
whom  we  shall  call  Captain  Johnson.  He,  before  going  to  tbo  w»r, 
had  deposited  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  Bank  of  Commem. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  city  upon  parole,  he  called  at  the  bank  to 
inquire  about  his  fundtt.  Afler  much  fumbling,  it  waa  admitted 
that  he  had  deposited  the  sum  named. 

" '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I  want  it.' 

*  *  "Thereupon  he  was  reminded  that  be  had  made  his  depost 
in  Confederate  notes. 

"'Very  true,'  he  replied,  'but  at  that  time  ConfederMfl  note! 
were  current  and  valuable.' 

" '  Oh,'  muttered  the  banker, '  I  mnst  pve  it  to  yon  in  the  onr- 
rency  in  which  you  deposited.' 

"'But,'  s^d  the  captain,  'Confederate  notes  are  worthless  now.* 

"The  banker  was  firm,  and  the  captain  retired.     He  called  the 
next  dny  and  renewed  his  demand  for  his  money.    He  was  told,  ■■ 
before,  that  he  must  tnke  Confederate  notes. 
.   "'I  suppose  I  must,'  observed  the  Confederate  csptun. 

"  The  banker  paused,  and  then  inquired :  '  But  what  can  yon  do 
with  Confederate  notes  ?  They  are  worthless  here,  and  it  is  ngainst 
the  law  to  pass  them.' 

"'That's  just  what  I  have  been  telling  yon,'  said  the  oaptain; 
"but  since  yon  will  not  give  roe  tnytliing  dae,  I  pnsnnie  I  hid 
better  take  Confederate  notes.' 
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"*Te8,  yes,  yes,  yes,'  nervously  spluttered  the  banker;  *but 
what  can  you  do  with  Confederate  notes  ?' 

"  *  Well,'  replied  Johnson,  '  I  will  tell  you  squarely  what  I  will 
do.  I  will  take  them  to  General  Butler  and  try  to  get  gold  for 
them.' 

"  Upon  this,  the  banker  counted  out  three  hundred  dollars  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  and  Captain  Johnson  retired." 

Some  stern  retributory  measures  remained  to  be  enforced  against 
the  banks  of  New  Orleans.  The  following  general  order  was  is- 
sued early  in  June : 

"New  Orleans,  JuTie  6,  1862. 
"Any  person  who  has  in  his  possession,  or  subject  to  his  control,  any 
property  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever,  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  or  who  Ijas  secreted  or  concealed,  or  aided  in  the  concealment  of 
such  property,  who  shall  not,  within  three  days  from  the  publication  of  this 
order,  give  full  information  of  the  same,  in  writing,  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  military  commandant,  in  the  Custom-House,  to  the  assistant  military 
commandant,  Godfrey  Weitzel,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and  to  have 
his  property  confiscated.'' 

This  order,  being  interpreted,  signified  (among  other  things),  that 
whatever  sums  of  money  might  be  standing  upon  the  books  of  the 
banks  in  the  name  of  the  rebel  government,  were  now  the  property  of 
the  United  States ;  which  property  the  banks  would  please  prepare 
to  surrender.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  That  this  measure 
may  be  completely  understood,  I  will  present  here  the  response  of 
one  of  the  banks  to  the  order,  and  the  general's  characteristic  reply 
to  the  same. 

THE   citizens'   BANK  TO   GENERAL  BX7TLEB. 

"Citizens'  Bank  op  Louisiana, 
"New  Obleans,  June  11,  1862. 
"  M^jor-General  B.  F.  Butleb,  commanding  at  New  Orleans : 

"  General  : — In  obedience  to  your  General  Order  No.  40,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  on  the  first  of  May  last,  there  was  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  this  bank  the  sum  of  $219,090.94;  and  also  on 
special  account  the  farther  sum  of  $12,465;  and  this  bank  holding  a  larger 
amount  in  the  notes  of  the  Confederate  treasury,  an  equivalent  amount  in 
said  treasury  notes  has  been  set  aside,  and  is  now  held  by  the  bank,  to  offset 
the  above  stated  amount,  and  which  notes  I  will  return  as  the  property  of 
the  Oonfwlerate  States  under  your  order. 
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*' Also,  one  small  tin  box,  marked  'Conf.  States  District  Oonrt.' 
"  The  following  named  parties  have  also  to  their  credit  on  deposit  theM 
sums,  viz: 

J.  M.  ITuflrer,  Confederate  States  Receiver, $106,812.60 
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72,084.90 
1,120.00 

16,026.62 
6,814^ 
476JM) 


G.  W.  Ward, 
J.  C.  Manning, 
Major  M.  L.  Smith, 
Migor  Macklin, 
Mfiyor  Reich ard, 

'*  As  the  deposits  by  the  receivers  were  made  in  this  bank  hj  virtaa  off 
an  order  of  the  Confederate  conrt,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  congrsiit 
they  were  to  that  extent  compulsory  on  the  receivers  as  well  as  on  ths 
banks.  To  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  that  coart^  might 
have  brought  botli  parties  into  conflict  with  the  constitnted  anthoritict  to 
the  time  being. 

*^  All  the  above-mentioned  deposits  were  made  in  the  currency  of  the 
Confederate  government  by  its  appointed  officers. 

*'  Ilad  the  bank  resumed  specie  payment  or  become  bankmpt  in  the  men 
time,  those  depositors  would  have  had  no  claim  to  the  coin  or  to  a  pro  rait 
distribution  of  the  other  assets  of  the  bank.  They  could  only  have  claimed 
the  currency  deposited  by  them,  and  hence  it  may  be  classed  in  reali^  a 
special  deposits  of  Confederate  funds,  payable  in  same,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  contracts  and  understanding  at  the  time.  Under  these  oirenmstaaec^ 
the  bank  appeals  to  General  Butler's  sense  of  equity  and  justice  to  alhnr 
these  deposits  to  be  paid  to  whom  it  may  concern  in  the  same  enneiij^ii 
which  thev  were  received. 

*^  Some  time  during  the  month  of  November  last,  an  order  of  sequestra- 
tion was  issued  to  the  marshals  of  the  Confederate  States  to  take  chax^  eff 
the  assets  of  the  Bunk  of  Kentucky,  then  held  by  this  Bank  in  the  uiad 
course  of  business. 

^'  The  assets  liave  never  been  removed  from  the  bank,  yet  still  are  nomi- 
nally beyond  its  control. 

**I  therefore  respectfully  request  from  the  commanding  general  an 
order  to  refund  to  the  Kentucky  bank,  the  owners  of  said  assets,  tint 
the  account:}  may  be  made  out  accordingly  and  a  due  return  forwarded  t» 
them. 

*'  The  banks  were  informed  of  the  seizure  of  their  assets  at  Hie  tfaat^ 
and  one  of  them,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  had  a  resident  agent  here  aft  thil 


time. 


"With  great  respect, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 


"<  Jamis  D.  Denmu,  PmUmUJ^ 
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genbbal  butler  to  the  citizens'  bank^ 

"  IIead-quarteiis,  Department  of  the  Gulp, 
"New  Orleans,  June  13/A,  1862. 

"The  return  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  Kcw  Orleans  to  General  Order 
Ko.  40,  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  various  claims  sot  up  by  the 
bank  to  the  funds  in  its  hands  weighe<l. 

''  The  report  finds  that  there  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  States 
$219,090.94. 

"  This  of  course  is  due  in  presenti  from  the  bank.  The  bank  claims  that 
it  holds  an  equal  amount  of  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  desires  to  set 
off  these  notes  against  the  amount  so  due  and  payable. 

*'  This  can  not  be  permitted.  Many  answers  might  be  suggested  to  the 
claun.     One  or  two  are  sufficient. 

"  Confederate  States  treasury  notes  are  not  due  till  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Confederate  .States  and  the 
United  States.  When  that  time  comes  it  will  bo  in  season  to  set  off  sue!, 
claims.  Again  :  The  United  States  being  entitled  to  the  credits  due  tho  Con- 
federate States  in  the  bank,  that  amount  must  be  paid  in  money  or  valuable 
property. 

"  I  can  not  recognize  the  Confederate  notes  as  either  money  or  property. 
The  bank  having  done  so  by  receiving  them,  issuing  their  banking  upon 
them,  loaning  upon  them,  thus  giving  them  credit  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States,  is  estopped  to  deny  their  value. 

"  The  '  tin  box'  belonging  to  an  officer  of  tho  supposed  Confederate  States, 
being  a  special  deposit,  will  be  handed  over  (to  me)  in  bulk,  whether  its 
contents  are  more  or  less  valuable. 

"  The  bank  is  resj^onsible  only  for  safe  custody.  The  several  deposits  of 
tho  officers  of  the  supposed  Confederate  States  were  received  in  the  usual 
course  of  business;  were,  doubtless,  some  of  them,  perhaps  largely,  received 
in  Confederate  notes ;  but,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  can  only  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  in  its  own  constitutional  currency.  These  are  in  no  sense 
of  language  *  special  deposits.' 

"  They  were  held  in  general  account,  went  into  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
were  paid  out  in  the  discounts  of  tlie  bank,  and  if  called  upon  to-day  fur  the 
identical  notes  put  into  the  bank,  which  is  the  only  idea  of  a  special  deposit, 
the  bank  would  bo  utterly  unable  to  produce  them. 

"As  well  might  my  private  banker,  with  whom  I  have  deposited  my 
neighbor's  check  or  draft  as  money,  which  has  been  received  as  money,  and 
paid  out  as  money,  months  afterward,  when  my  neighbor  has  become  bank- 
rupt, buy  up  other  of  his  checks  and  drafts  at  discount,  and  pay  them  to 
me  instead  of  money,  upon  the  ground  tliat  I  had  made  a  special  deposit. 

"  The  respoctability  of  the  source  from  which  the  claim  of  the  bank  pro- 
ceeds alone  saves  it  from, ridicule. 
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"The  United  States  can  in  do  form  recognizdan^of  theMqiiMtratiaiia 
ooDfiscationa  of  the  Bupposed  ConfederatA  States;  therefore,  the  aoeoonb 
with  the  Bank  of  Kentncit/  will  be  mtde  np,  and  all  its  property  will  la 
paid  over  and  delivered,  as  if  such  atttoiapted  oon&ioatioii  had  uvnr  baM 

''  The  reanit  is,  therefore,  upon  the  showing  of  the  bank  \>j  ita  ntan, 
that  there  ia  dne  and  pajable  to  the  Ocmfederate  States,  and  thereeor^  aow 
to  be  ptud  to  the  United  States,  the  sams  following : — 

Confederate  States  treasurer's  acooont $319,(W).H 

•'  "        special  Bcoonnta 12,460.00 

Depouts  hj  officers 

J.  M.  linger,  receiver lOS.Slfi.tO 

G.  M.  Ward         "      YS,084.90 

J.  C.  Uanning      "      1,130^ 

$41I,S7&4* 

M.  L.  Smith ]«,0a6JM 

B.  Macklin  "       fl,814JlT 

Beichard  "     «T.IO 

Total (484,«n.t» 

"This  la  the  legal  result  to  which  the  mind  most  arriTe  in  this  dlaoiia- 

"  Bat  there  are  other  condderations  which  maf  appl^  to  the  first  item  tt 
tht>  nccoent. 

"  Only  the  notes  of  the  Oonfederate  States  were  depouted  bj  the  tnaaora 
in  the  bank,  and,  bj  the  order  of  the  ruling  authoritjr  then  here,  tba  bank 
was  obliged  to  receive  them. 

"  In  equity  and  good  consoienco,  the  Oonfederate  States  conld  call  it 
nothing  more  than  they  had  compelled  the  bank  to  take. 

"Tlie  United  States  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the  Confederate  Btatea,  aad 
should  only  take  that  which  the  Oonfederate  States  ought  to  take. 

•'  Hut  the  United  States,  not  taking  or  recognising  Oonfederate  notea,  OiK 
only  leave  thorn  with  the  Lank,  to  be  held  by  it  hereafter  in  special  depodti 
as  HO  niach  worthless  paper. 

"TberKrure,  I  nmst  direct  all  the  items  bnt  the  first  to  be  paid  to  Bf 
order  for  the  United  Stateo,  in  gold,  silver,  or  United  Slates  treasiU7  uotM 
at  once.  The  first  item  of  $219,090.94,  1  will  refer  to  the  home  govam- 
inent  for  a(\judication ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bank  most  hold,  as  a 
qieciol  deposit,  the  smoent  of  Oonfederate  treasury  notes  above  mantlraadi 
and  a  like  amount  of  bullion  to  awut  the  decision. 

"Bu/uiur  F.  BinuH, 

"  itegor-Qaneral  Commimiimf^  . 
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A  few  days  aficr,  General  Butler  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to 
Mr.  Chase  the  sum  of  $245,760,  the  amount  of  Confederate  funds 
given  up  by  the  several  banks.  "  This,"  remarked  the  general,  "  will 
make  a  fund  upon  which  those  whose  property  has  been  confiscated 
may  have  claim."  The  "  home  government"  took  its  time  over  the 
item  of  $219,090.94.  The  matter  had  not  been  decided  when 
General  Butler  left  the  Department. 

Another  act  of  justice  remained  to  be  done  by  the  banks  and 
other  dividend-paying  corporations  of  New  Orleans.  Witness  the 
following  order : 

*»  New  Orleans,  July  9,  1862. 
**  All  dividends,  interests,  conpons,  stock-certificates,  and  accminf^  inter- 
est, duo  any  or  payable  by  any  incorporated  or  joint-stock  company,  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  any  notes,  dues,  claims,  and  accounts  of 
any  such  citizen,  due  from  any  such  comi)auy,  or  any  private  person  or  com- 
pany within  this  department,  which  have  heretofore  been  retained  under 
any  supposed  order,  autliority,  act  of  sequestration,  garnishee  process,  or  in 
anv  way  emanating  under  tlie  supposed  Confederate  States,  or  the  stut«  of 
Louisiana,  since  the  fraudulent  ordinance  of  secession,  are  hereby  ordered  to 
het  paid  and  delivered  respectively  to  the  lawful  owners  thereof,  or  their 
duly  authorized  agents." 

This  order  restored  to  many  citizens  of  the  northern  states  a 
portion  of  their  annual  income  which  they  had  long  ago  given  up 
as  lost.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  mercantile  debts  were  extracted 
from  such  of  the  debtors  as  had  not  squandered  all  their  property. 
The  papers  before  me  show  that  there  was  an  active  business  done, 
at  this  time,  in  compelling  the  payment  of  sums  due  to  northern 
creditoi-s.  The  ingenious  devices  of  the  repudiators  to  avoid  or 
postpone  the  agony  of  disgorging,  were  numerous  and  sometimes 
successful.  The  usual  issue  of  the  struggle,  however,  was  a  short, 
sharp  order  from  the  general :  Pay  instanter,  or  be  sold  up  !  The 
individual,  I  observe,  who  repudiated  a  debt  of  $20,000  to  General 
Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  celebrity,  was  one  of  those  upon  whose 
property  General  Butler  laid  his  retributive  hand. 

Direct  efforts  were  systematically  made,  during  the  whole  period 
of  General  Butler's  rule,  to  promote  Union  feeling.  Union  clubs 
were  encouraged.  The  '*  Union  Ladies'  Association"  for  clothing 
the  children  of  volunteers,  held  frequent  meetings.    The  fourth  of 
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July  was  celebrated  with  all  possible  eclat.  There  were  nuraeroni 
flag-raisings.  Union  meetings  were  often  held,  addressed  by  the 
orators  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  city.  The  general  caused  to 
be  cut  deep  into  the  granite  base  of  the  statue  of  General  JacksoxH 
the  motto  originally  designed  to  adorn  it : 

"  The  Union — it  Must  and  Shall  be  Preserved." 

Much  good  was  done  by  these  eflforts.  Seed  was  sown  which 
might  have  borne  glorious  fruit  when  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms  had  given  the  Union  men  of  the  city  an  assurance  of  8at*ety. 

Kew  Orleans,  during  the  administration  of  General  Butler,  pos- 
sessed, for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  court  of  justice  in  which  it 
w'iisjyossildc  for  justice  to  l)e  done.  A  code  of  law  which  excludes 
from  the  witness-box  the  very  class  who  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  crime,  and  against  whom  the  greatest  number  of 
crimes  are  committed,  banishes  justice  from  the  land  in  which  it 
exists.  One  of  Major  BelFa  first  decisions  in  the  provost  court 
placed  white  men  and  black  men  upon  an  equality  before  the  law. 
A  hunker  democrat  did  this  glorious  thing !  A  negro  was  called  to 
the  witness-stand. 

*'  I  ol>ject,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  ;  "by  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  a  negro  can  not  testify  against  a  white  man." 

''  lias  Louisiana  gone  out  of  the  Union  ?'*  asked  Major  Bell,  with 
that  imperturbable  gravity  of  his,  that  veils  his  keen  sense  of 
humor. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  judge,  '*  she  took  her  laws  with  her. 
Let  the  Max  be  Sworn!" 

Immortal  words  !  From  that  moment  dates  the  renovation  of 
Louisiana ! 

Again.    Henry  Domini<]ue,  a  free  man  of  color,  was  arrested  for 
not  having  free  papers.    The  prisoner  could  only  protest  that  he 
was  a  free  man.    The  court  decided,  that  every  man  must  be  pre 
snmed  to  be  free  uijtil  the  contrary  was  shown.    Dominique  was 
discharged. 

^lajor  Bell's  court  was  among  the  lions  of  the  to^m.  During  a 
considerable  part  of  General  Butler's  stay,  he  administered  all  the 
justice  that  was  done  in  Xew  Orleans,  according  to  the  forms  of  a 
ox>urt.    He  decided  all  cases,  from  a  street  broil  to  questions  of 
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constitutional  law,  from  petty  Jarency  to  high  treason,  from  matri- 
monial squabbles  to  suits  for  divorce.  He  would  dispose  of  fifteen 
cases  in  thirty  minutes.  An  hour  was  a  long  trial.  He  was  pes- 
tered, at  first,  with  malicious  suits,  to  avenge  injuries  committed 
before  the  capture  of  the  city — a  kind  of  case  that  sometimes  re- 
sulted in  penalties  to  both  parties ;  oftener  in  a  prompt  dismissaf 
of  both  from  the  court.  Suits  of  the  most  frivolous  character  were 
brought  before  him.  One  morning,  two  women  presented  them- 
selves, each  to  prefer  a  complaint  against  the  other; 

"  Stand  there,"  said  he  to  one  of  them.  "  Stand  there,"  to  the 
other.     "  Now  both  speak  at  once,  and  talk  for  five  minutes." 

Two  torrents  of  vituperation  poured  from  the  two  mouths.  The 
judge  kept  his  eye  upon  his  watch,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  said  : 

"  Now,  both  of  you  go  home  and  behave  yourselves." 

The  women  departed  with  evident  satisfaction ;  they  had  relieved 
their  minds. 

Some  of  the  cases  demanded  an  intimate  knowledge  of  local  law. 
For  example :  Major  Bell  observed  a  colored  woman  hanging 
about  his  office  for  several  successive  days,  in  evident  distress  of 
mind.  He  asked  her,  one  day,  what  she  wanted.  She  said  that 
all  her  goods  had  been  seized  by  her  landlord  for  rent,  though  she 
had  paid  the  rent  and  had  his  receipt.  It  was  another  tenant  of 
the  same  liouse,  she  said,  who  was  delinquent,  and  had  moved 
away  in  the  night,  leaving  her  goods  liable  to  seizure.  The  landlord 
being  summoned,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  woman's  story,  and 
pointed  out  the  old  statute  which  gave  landlords  the  right  to  seize 
any  property  in  his  house  for  unpaid  rent.  Major  Bell  read  this 
astonishing  statute,  and  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  landlord 
had  the  law  on  his  side.  He  remonstrated  with  him,  however,  and 
pointed  out  the  cruel  injustice  which  he  had  committed  in  seizing 
the  property  of  an  honest  woman.  The  man  was  surly,  and  said 
that  all  he  wanted  was  the  law.  The  law  gave  him  the  goods  and 
he  meant  to  keep  them.  Major  Bell  was  posed.  He  scratched  his 
wise-looking  head.     Suddenly,  he  had  an  idea. 

'^  Are  you  a  free  woman?"  he  asked  the  complainant. 

*'  No,"  said  she,  "  I  belong  to ." 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  judge  to  the  landlord,  "  another  statute  requirefi 
Che  written  consent  of  the  owner  before  a  tenement  can  be  let  to  a 
slave.    Produce  it." 


Th'!  man  had  forgotten  tbis  sUtnte.  Ho  oould  not  prodnos  A* 
docunmnt. 

"Take  your  choice,"  said  Major  Bell;  "either  gire  back  lb* 
woman's  property  or  pay  the  fine." 

The  man  preferred  to  restore  the  goods,  and  die  poor  iniTiir 
woman  was  saved  from  ruin. 

"Master,"  said  she,  with  the  eloquence  of  perfect  gntdtode^  **lf 
yon  get  the  yellow  fever,  send  for  me,  and  Til  oome  and  taka  <mn 
of  you." 

Among  the  many  able  men  who  anrrounded  Gcnenl  BndWt  no 
one  labored  more  assiduously  or  more  effectively  in  the  serrioe  of 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  than  Major  BelL  He  had  to  raiiBackd 
books  and  all  the  by-n-ays  of  his  memory  for  law  and  preoedent  to 
guide  him  in  his  novel  situation.  French  law,  Spanish  lav,  lAA 
ralty  law,  the  slave  code,  state  law,  municipal  law,  oommon  UWi 
were  all  laid  under  contribution ;  and  when  these  ftiled  to  meet  tha 
case,  he  diew  u}ion  the  ample  resources  of  his  own  common  siihit 
I  should  add,  that  duiing  his  midsummer  absence  from  the  citf,  Ul 
Beat  was  worthily  filled  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kinsman,  the  IiH> 
tenant  Kinsman  of  previous  pages.  Both  of  these  officers  were  maA 
mdebted  to  the  local  and  legiil  knowledge  of  tlie  clerk  of  the  pn* 
vost  court,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Glenn,  formerly  a  member  of  the  her  of 
New  Orleans. 

A  government  needs  a  government  organ.  During  the  raoatt 
of  May,  Bcveral  of  the  newspapers  of  'Sew  Orleans  wore  saapeDdfll 
by  order!)  from  head-quarters.  They  published  the  most  exti»T*- 
gant  rumors  of  federal  disasters,  and  closed  thtar  oolomna  egiillll 
the  true  intelligence.  Their  conimeiita  hovered  upon  the  verge  tt 
treason,  and,  not  imfrequeutly,  passed  beyond  the  vcrgo.  A  Hfr 
den  order  to  suspend  would  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  MUMBfr 
lous  situation ;  they  would  promise  submissioa ;  and  were  gmttnMf 
allowed  to  resume  publication  in  a  day  or  two.* 

'Sw 
"It  biTlBc  beu  null*  la  ipfMU-  thM  th«  mppmilciB  of  tbt'J 
MMT,  will  work  dlitrou  anong  th<  cmpkirti  at  tb*  eOia  who  •»  ftolUHi,  tni  «■  |i 
Un  b*TlD(  uiarvd  Uui  Unllwl  SlUn  ntliiiritlea  that  BotfalBf  •hill  b«  pi" " 
or  llliolal.  or  In  uif  wtj  nllectlEg  apoB  Uw  DnlUd  BUU*  or  lU  mi  ~ 
apra  tU*  pldc*.  1*  p*nnl[t4d  ta  b*  Riomod  at  tb*  imliim  of  Ik 

-ajronkrof  IL 

-A.  r.  rimsL  muUfKuu  a*d  x  a  a* 
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One  of  these  newspapers,  the  DeUOy  noted  for  the  yimlence  of 
its  treason,  was  otherwise  treated.  The  office  was  seized,  and  per- 
ibanently  held.  Two  officers,  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  news- 
papers, Captain  John  Clark,  of  Boston,  atnd  Lieutenant-Colonel  E, 
M.  Brown,  of  the  Eighth  Vei-niont,  were  detailed  to  edit  the  par 
per  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  The  first  number  of  the 
regenerated  Delta  appeared  on  the  24th  of  May,  1862,  and  it  con- 
tinued under  the  same  direction  until  the  8th  of  February,  1863. 
It  was  conducted  with  very  great  ability  and  spirit.  Besides  the 
labor  of  the  editors,  it  had  the  advantage  of  occasional  contribu- 
tions from  Major  Bell  and  other  officers ;  the  commanding  general 
himself  frequently  giving  it  the  aid  of  his  suggestions.  Several 
ladies  of  New  Orleans  contributed.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
adopted  the  signature  of  "Nellie,"  wrote  many  lively  satirical 
sketches,  which  greatly  amused  the  readers  of  the  paper,  besides 
calling  forth  the  exertions  of  other  ladies  of  similar  character.  In 
one  feature  the  Delta  differed  strikingly  from  the  ordinary  newspa- 
pers of  the  South.  Your  true  southerner,  your  "original  secession- 
ist," is  a  very  serious  personage.  Vanity  of  the  intenser  sort  is  a 
serious  foible ;  proud  ignorance  is  serious ;  cruelty  is  serious ;  one- 
idea  is  serious.  There  is  no  joke  in  your  true  southerner ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  his  newspaper  is  generally  a  grave  and  heavy  thing, 
enlivened  only  by  vituperation  and  ferocity.  The  sport-impulse 
comes  of  an  excess  of  strength.  The  man  of  true  humor  is  so  much 
the  master  of  his  subject  that  he  can  play  with  it,  as  the  strong  man 
of  the  circus  plays  with  cannon-balls.  The  regenerated  Delta  was 
one  of  the  most  humorous  of  newspapers.  Almost  every  issue  had 
its  good  joke,  and  a  great  many  of  its  jocular  paragraphs  were 
exceedingly  happy  hits. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  secession  songs  and  secession 
sentiments  taught  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  The 
schools  were  dismissed  for  the  summer  vacation  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual,  and  during  the  interval  the  school  system  was  re- 
organized on  the  model  of  that  of  Boston.  A  bureau  of  educa- 
tion and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  were  appointed — ^good 
TTnion  men,  all.  The  old  teachers  were  dismissed,  and  a  corps, 
true  to  their  country,  selected  in  their  stead.  School-books  tainted 
with  treason  and  pro-slavery  were  banished,  and  were  replaced  by 
•noh  as  are  used  in  northern  schools — ^Union  song-books  not  being 
19 
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forgotten.  The  new  system  worked  well,  aod  oontiDiies,  to  tins 
day,  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge  and  correct  sentiinoits  among  the 
people  of  New  Orleans. 

I^ch  were  some  of  the  measores  of  the  commanding  general,  de- 
signed to  restore  Louisiana  to  a  degree  of  its  former  prosperitj 
and  good  feeling.  They  were  as  snccessfal  as  the  circamstanoes  of 
the  time  permitted.  The  levee  showed  some  signs  of  commerdal 
activity.  The  money  distributed  by  the  army  gave  life  to  the 
retail  trade.  The  poorer  classes  were  won  back  to  a  love  for  the 
power  which  protected  and  sustained  them.  The  original  seces- 
sionists were,  are,  and  will  ever  be,  there  and  everywhere,  the 
bitter  foes  of  the  United  States;  but,  among  those  who  had  r^ 
luctantly  accepted  secession  because  they  supposed  it  inevitable, 
the  general  and  the  Union  gained  hosts  of  friends,  who  remain 
to  this  day,  in  spite  of  much  discouragement,  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 

THE  EFFECT   IN  I7EW   ORLEANS  OF  OUB  LOSSES  IN  TIBOIHIA. 

The  Union  army  in  the  Department  of  the  Oulf  consisted  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  the  disasters  in  Virginia,  whioh 
increased  a  hundred-fold  the  difficulty  of  holding  New  Orleans, 
forbade  the  re-enforcement  of  that  army.  Ship  Island,  Fort  Jackson, 
Fort  St  Philip,  Baton  Rouge,  posts  upon  the  lakes  and  elsewhere, 
required  strong  garrisons,  which  reduced  the  effective  men  in  and 
near  the  city  to  a  number  inadequate  to  a  successful  defense  of  the 
place  against  such  an  attack  as  might  be  expected.  General  Bntler 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  recovery  of  the  city  was  an  olgeot 
which  the  rebels  had  distinctly  proposed  to  themselves.  It  waa  the 
real  aim  of  all  that  series  of  movements  of  which  the  attack  npoa 
Baton  Rouge,  by  Breckinridge,  was  the  most  oonspicuoos.  Tine 
general's  excellent  Fpy  system  brought  him  this  information, 
most  of  his  own  measures  were  more  or  leas  influenced  by  it. 
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One  powerful  iron-clad  ram  could  have  cleared  the  river  in  an 
hour  of  the  Union  fleet.  That  done,  the  city  might  have  fallen 
before  the  well-concerted  attack  of  a  force  such  as  the  rebels  were 
known  to  be  able  to  assemble.  They  could  not  have  held  the  city 
long ;  but  they  might  have  taken  it,  and  held  it  long  enough  to 
do  infinite  mischief;  or  they  might  have  necessitated  its  destruc- 
tion. 

The  temper  of  the  secessionists  in  New  Orleans  was  the  worst 
possible.  Liars  are  generally  credulous.  At  least,  they  are  easily 
made  to  believe  lies^  though  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  receive  the 
truth.  The  news  from  Virginia  would  have  sufiiced  to  neutralize, 
for  a  time,  the  general's  best  measures,  even  if  it  had  come  with- 
out exaggerations.  But  news  from  Virginia  uniformly  came  first 
through  rebel  sources  by  telegraph,  while  the  truth  arrived  only 
after  a  long  sea  voyage.  To  show  the  effect  of  this  inflammatory 
intelligence,  take  one  incident  as  related  by  an  officer  of  General 
Butler's  staff: 

"  As  a  result  of  this  continuous  report  of  national  defeats  before 
Richmond,  St.  Charles  street,  near  the  hotel,  was  yesterday  (July 
lOth)  the  scene  of  violence  and  threatening  trouble.  A  young  woman 
dressed  in  white  and  of  handsome  personal  appearance,  about  10 
o'clock,  passed  by  the  hotel,  weai-ing  a  secession  badge.  She  finally 
insulted  one  of  our  soldiers,  and  was  arrested  by  a  policeman,  who 
attempted  to  take  her  to  the  mayor's  office.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  was  instantly  a  scene  of  confusion,  as  she  had  selected 
the  time  when  she  would  find  the  most  obnoxious  secessionists 
parading  the  vicinity.  Upon  reaching  the  building  next  to  the 
Bank  of  Orleans,  she  theatrically  appealed  to  the  crowd  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  next  moment  the  policeman  was  knocked  down, 
and  a  shot  was  fired  out  of  the  store,  and  wounded  the  soldier 
assisting  t^e  civil  officer.  Thereupon  a  hundred  persons,  returned 
soldiers  of  Beauregard's  army,  cried  murder,  and  one  of  the 
national  officers  at  the  same  moment  fired  at  the  Assassin  who 
wounded  the  soldier.  In  the  confusion  the  murderers  escaped,  but 
the  woman,  together  with  some  of  her  most  prominent  sym- 
pathizers, were  conveyed  before  General  Shepley  at  the  City  Hall. 
Upon  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  General  Shepley,  she 
commenced  the  utterance  of  threats  and  abuse,  and,  further,  took 
oat  of  her  bosom  innumerable  bits  of  paper,  on  whioh  were  written 
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insulting  epithets,  addressed  to  tho  United  States  anthoritieo,  and 
one  by  oue  thi'ust  thciii  iato  General  Sbepley's  hand.  After  soma 
few  questions  sbe  was  put  into  a  carriage  and  conveyed  to  GtanenI 
Butler's  licail-quartei-s,  where  slie  was  recognized  as  the  miatrcM 
of  a  gambler  and  murderer,  now,  by  General  Butler's  orders,  odd- 
fined  at  Fort  Jackson,  but  nominallj'  passing  as  the  wife  of  imtf 
John  H.  Larue." 

There  was  every  reason  to  beheve  that  this  was  a  oonoeited 
scene  between  the  woman  and  the  crowd.  General  Bntler  seat  for 
her  husband,  who,  on  being  asked  his  occupation,  replied  that  ha 
"played  cards  for  a  living."    The  general  dbpooed  of  tlie  oaM 

"  John  H.  Larue,  being  by  his  own  confesnon  a  vagrant,  a  persoh 
without  vitiblo  means  of  suppoil.,  and  one  who  gets  his  tiviug  by 
playing  cards,  is  committed  to  the  parish  prison  until  &rthar 
orders.  Anna  Larue,  his  wife,  having  been  found  in  the  public 
.  streets,  wearing  a  Confederate  flag  upon  her  pei-son,  in  order  to 
incite  a  liot,  which  act  has  already  resulted  iu  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  danger  to  the  Ufe  of  a  soldier  of  the  United  Sates,  ia 
sent  to  Ship  Island  till  further  orders.  Sbe  is  to  be  kept  separata 
and  apart  from  the  other  women  confined  there.'* 

The  hideous  events  attending  the  Aineral  of  Lieutenant  De  Kay, 
of  General  Williams's  stafi^  showed  the  true  quality  of  the  "original 
secessionists ;"  showed,  at  once,  their  cowardice,  their  meanness, 
and  their  ferocity;  and  proved  the  necessity  for  those  strong 
measures  by  which  the  Becessionists  of  the  city  were  depriTed 
of  their  power  to  co-operate  with  their  friends  beyond  the  Unim 
lines. 

Lieutenant  De  Kiiy,  summoned  from  Ms  studies  in  Enrope  1^ 
the  peril  of  his  country,  was  on  board  a  gun-boat  desoendisg  the 
Mississippi,  when  it  wua  fired  into  by  guerillas.  He  receirpd  twtiw 
buck-shots  in  his  body.  He  lingered  a  month  in  New  Orleans,  CD- 
during  bis  sufferings  with  heroic  (dieerfulness,  content  to  die  for  Us 
country.  He  expired  on  the  2Tth  of  June,  monnied  by  the  whole 
army.  General  Butler  was  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the  day  of  the  - 
funeral,  and  his  absence  emboldened  the  baser  rebels,  who  seind 
(he  opportunity  to  insult  the  fimeral  cortege  with  lan^ter  and  op- 
probrious outcries.  Women  again  appeared  in  the  streets  wearing 
Confederate  colors.  The  notorious  Mrs.  Philips,  formerly  a  n 
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of  Mr.  Buchanan's  boudoir  cabinet,  banished  from  Washington  as 
an  ally  of  traitors,  saluted  the  procession  with  ostentatious  laughter 
from  the  balcony  of  her  house.  Many  other  women  took  paius  to 
exhibit  their  exultation.  A  bookseller  placed  in  the  window  of 
his  store  a  skeleton  labeled  ^'  Chickahominy.^'  Another  miscreant 
exhibited,  in  a  club-room  and  elsewhere,  a  cross  which  he  said  was 
made  of  a  Yankee's  bone.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
church,  the  galleries  were  found  filled  with  a  rabble  of  filthy  scoun- 
drels, the  "  dregs  of  the  city,"  whose  demeanor  was  in  keeping  with 
that  of  their  instigators  out-of-doors.  No  minister  appeared  to 
conduct  the  last  ceremonies.  Dr.  Leacock,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
a  weak,  vacillating  man,  had  promised  to  officiate,  but  had  been  in- 
duced to  break  his  promise  by  the  persuasions  of  members  of  his 
church ;  and  other  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  had  to  be  hastily 
made  amid  the  sneers  and  exultation  of  the  crowd. 

The  scenes  of  that  afternoon  were  so  profoundly  disgusting,  so 
exasperating  to  the  long-suflfering  troops,  that,  probably,  no  other 
body  of  men  ever  assembled  in  arms  would  have  had  the  self-con- 
trol to  bear  them  in  silence.*  They  did  bear  them  in  silence.  Not 
a  resentful  word,  still  less  a  resentful  act  escaped  them.  It  proba- 
bly occurred  to  most  of  the  troops  that  General  Butler  was  ex- 
pected home  on  the  following  day ;  and  to  him  they  knew  they 
could  safely  commit  the  vindication  of  outraged  decency. 

The  general,  meanwhile,  had  been  enjoying  a  pleasant  excursion 


*  ThA  following.  fh>in  the  pen  of  Lieutenant  (now  Qeneral)  Oodf^j-  Weitxel,  appeared  in  the 
JMta  the  next  morning : 

"To  TUE  Kditor  op  tub  Delta.— This  afternoon  the  funeral  of  De  Kay  was  held.  A  yonng 
officer  of  the  United  Statt^s  army  was  buried,  who,  in  every  respect,  was  the  p'vr  of  any  young 
man  in  the  South.  We  who  knew,  loved  and  admired  him.  lie  was  fatally  woimded  a  month 
ago  while  defending  a  cau^  in  which  he  took  the  sword  as  honestly,  Mith  as  high  toned  feelings 
of  duty,  as  any  man  now  fighting  for  the  South.  He  left  his  studies  in  Europe  to  espouse  this 
cause,  because  he  honestly  and  sincerely  believed  it  to  be  bis  duty.  lie  was  wounded,  but  howf 
From  behind  a  bush,  with  buck-shot  tired  from  a  gun.  probably  by  a  man  who  would  not  have 
dared  to  meet  him  openly.  He  lingers  a  month.  Not  a  word  of  compKiint  or  reproach  passed 
his  lip.  Always  happy  an<l  chcorfUl  oven  unto  his  last  moment  We  reciuested  ye^tvrdly  the 
use  of  a  house  of  God,  in  which  to  show  to  his  mortal  remains  our  ri'Spect  It  is  granted,  but 
how?  After  moving  through  collections  of  street  cars,  crowded  with  ladies  wearing  secession 
bodges,  and  [Wfsively  smiling  and  chcerfUl  crowds  studiously  colk>cted  to  insult  the  dead,  we 
arrived  at  the  house  of  the  I^rd.  Wo  find  it  thrown  open  like  a  stable,  as  if  by  military  compuN 
aion.  We  enter,  and  find  the  galleries  and  the  most  prominent  places  oocupiefl  bf  a  rabble  and 
negroes — a  collection  such  as  never  defiled  a  church  before. 

**  Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  South,  there  was  no  chivalry  In  this. 

** G.  WxiTzu.,  LUuienata  U,  &  Engin4tf, 

**x<'£W  OxLXAXB,  Jun€  28,  ISta.** 
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up  the  river,  and  was  retuniing  well  pleased  with  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  at  the  capital  of  the  state.  "  I  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  "in  the  feeling  at 
Baton  Rouge.  There  is  a  longing  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
state  of  things  under  the  Union,  which  is  gratifying.  I  had  a  visit 
from  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  vicinity, 
representing  some  live  or  six  millions  of  property,  and  had  conver- 
sation with  them  upon  the  new  system  of  partisan  rangers  just  now 
inaugurated,  i.  c,  guerilla  warfare.  They  deprecated  it,  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  discountenance  it.  They  ojQTered  to  take 
the  oath  of  alleginnce  if  required,  but  assured  me  they  thought  they 
could  do  more  good  by  abstaining  from  that  oath  for  the  present, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  have  communication 
with  these  partisans  if  they  took  the  oath  and  it  should  be  ptlb- 
licly  known." 

**  I  brought  before  me  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  rebels, 
and,  after  calling  their  attention  to  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
proposed  to  them  the  oath  of  allegLince,  and  after  consideration 
over  night,  two  of  them,  Mr.  Benjamin,  brother  of  the  rebel  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  Byam,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  took  the  oath.  I 
brought  away  with  me,  and  now  have  under  arrest,  five  of  those 
who  had  used  threats  toward  the  men  who  had  shown  themselves 
favorable  to  the  Union. 

"  Ui)on  full  reflection  and  observation,  I  find  the  condition  of 
public  sentiment  to  be  this :  The  planters  and  men  of  property  are 
now  tired  of  the  war ;  are  well  disposed  toward  the  Union ;  only 
fearing  lest  theii*  negroes  should  not  be  let  alone ;  would  be  quite 
happy  to  have  the  Union  restored  in  all  things. 

"  The  operative  classes  of  white  men,  of  all  trades,  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  favor  of  the  Union. 

"  In  fact,  the  rebellion  was  at  first  inaugurated  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  landed  aristocracy,  as  against  the  poor  and  mid- 
dling whites,  who  had  shown  some  disposition  to  assert  their 
equality  with  the  planter,  and  had  begun  to  express  themselves 
through  organizations,  on  the  basis  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which 
the  Scuth  is  full,  and  of  which  that  ritual  is  the  pattern."" 

Returning  from  these  encouraging  scenes,  he  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  savages  of  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Philips,  and  the  ex- 
,hibitors  of  the  skeleton  and  the  cross,  were  brought  beibre  him. 
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The  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  their  cases  can  best  be  shown 
by  presenting  three  special  orders,  issued  on  the  day  after  his  re- 
turn: 

'*  New  Orleans,  June  80,  1862. 

^^  Mrs.  Philips,  wife  of  Philip  Philips,  having  been  once  imprisoned  for 
her  traitorous  proclivities  and  acts  at  Washington,  and  released  by  the  clem- 
ency of  the  government,  and  having  been  found  training  her  children  to 
spit  upon  officers  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  for  which  act  of  ono 
of  tliosc  children  both  her  hasband  and  herself  apologized  and  were  again 
forgiven,  is  now  found  on  the  balcony  of  her  house  during  the  passage  of 
the  funeral  procession  of  Lieutenant  De  Kay,  laughing  and  mocking  at  his 
remains;  and,  upon  being  inquired  of  by  the  commanding  general  if  this 
fact  were  so,  contemptuously  replies,  *1  was  in  good  spirits  that  day.' 

''  It  M,  therefore^  ordered^  That  she  be  not  regarded  and  treated  as  a  com- 
mon woman  of  whom  no  officer  or  soldier  is  bound  to  take  notice,  but  as 
an  uncommon,  bad,  and  dangerous  woman,  stirring  up  strife  and  inciting  to 
riot. 

^^  And  that,  therefore,  she  be  confined  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, within  proper  limits  there,  till  farther  orders ;  and  that  she  be 
allowed  one  female  servant  and  no  more  if  she  so  choose.  That  one  of  the 
houses  for  hospital  purposes  bo  assigned  her  as  quarters ;  and  a  soldier's  ra- 
tion each  day  be  served  out  to  her,  with  the  moans  of  cooking  the  same ; 
and  that  no  verbal  or  written  communication  be  allowed  with  her  except 
through  this  office ;  and  that  she  be  kept  in  close  confinement  until  re- 
moved to  Ship  Island." 

"  New  Orleans,  June  80,  1862. 

^*  Fidel  Keller  has  been  found  exhibiting  a  human  skeleton  in  his  book- 
store window,  in  a  public  place  in  this  city,  labeled  ^  Oliickahominy,'  in 
large  letters,  meaning  and  intending  that  the  bones  should  be  taken  by  the 
populace  to  be  the  bones  of  a  United  States  soldier  slain  in  that  battle,  in 
order  to  bring  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  our  army  into  con- 
tempt, and  for  that  purpose  had  stated  to  the  passers-by  that  the  bones 
were  those  of  a  Yankee  soldier ;  whereas,  in  truth  and  fact,  they  were  the 
bones  pni'chased  some  weeks  before  of  the  Mexican  consul,  to  whom  they 
w^ere  pledged  by  a  medical  student. 

"  It  w,  therefore^  orJered^  That  for  this  desecration  of  the  dead,  he  be  con- 
fmed  at  Ship  Island  for  two  years  at  hard  labor,  and  that  ho  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  no  person  on  the  island  except  Mrs.  Philips,  who  has 
been  sent  there  for  a  like  offense.  Any  written  message  may  be  sent  by 
him  through  these  head-quarters. 
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^'  Upon  this  order  being  read  to  him,  the  said  Keller  requested  that  to 
much  of  it  as  associated  him  with  '  that  woman '  might  be  recalled,  which 
request  was  therefore  reduced  to  writing  by  him  as  foUows: 

''  'Nbw  Obleanb,  June  80, 1862. 
*'  *  Mr.  Keller  desires  that  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  refers  to  the 
communication  with  Mrs.  Philips  be  stricken  out^  as  he  does  not  wish  to 
Iiave  comiiiunication  with  the  said  Mrs.  Philips. 

'( « F.  K"ktt.«». 
" '  Witneifs,  D.  Watebs.' 

*^  Said  request  seeming  to  the  commanding  general  reasonable,  so  miwh 
of  said  order  is  revoked,  and  the  remainder  will  be  execnted."* 

'*  Nbw  Oblbahs,  June  80, 1862. 

*^  John  W.  Andrews  exhibited  a  cross,  the  emblem  of  the  snflbring  of 
onr  blessed  Saviour,  fashioned  for  a  perzional  ornament,  which  he  said 
made  from  the  bones  of  a  Yankee  soldier,  and  having  shown  this  too, 
,  ont  rebuke,  in  the  Louisiana  Club,  which  claims  to  be  composed  of  ohiyalrio 
gentlemen, 

**  It  isy  iherrfare^  ordered^  That  for  this  desecration  of  the  dead,  he  be  con- 
fined at  hard  labor  for  two  years  on  the  fortifications  of  Ship  Island,  and 
that  he  be  allowed  no  verbal  or  written  conmranication  to  or  with  anj  one^ 
except  through  these  head-quarters.^* 

Mrs.  Philips,  I  may  add,  was  released  after  seyeral  weeks  deten- 
tion.f  Slie  went  to  Mobile,  where  she  receiyed  an  oyation  from  the 
leaders  of  society,  and  was  the  subject  of  laudatory  paragraphs  in 
the  newspapers.  She  had  the  grace,  however,  to  deny  having  in- 
tended to  insult  the  renoiains  of  Lieutenant  De  E[ay.  She  said  that 
she  really  was  in  high  spirits  that  day,  and  that  her  ill-timed  mer- 
riment was  not  provoked  by  the  passage  of  the  funeral  procefiaion. 

*  The  ezpIaoAtion  of  KeUer*s  carious  request  ts  this:  There  wss  snotlMr  Vn,  PliU^  1b  Htw 
OrlcftDB,  notorious  as  s  keeper  of  a  hoase  of  ill-fhtne.  The  prisoner  hSTing  only  hetrd  of  this  Mfk 
Philips,  had  the  decency  to  desire  to  be  kept  apart  %roin  her,  flMrlnf,  as  ha  said,  tha 
the  fMllngs  of  his  wife  If  he  shoald  be  associated  with  ioeh  a  woman.  Tha 
aware  of  the  cause  of  his  scruples  at  tha  time. 


"^ 


t**HBA]>-qvASTiBa,  DaPABmm  Mr  «■■  Qvu^ 
•*Nbw  Onusjra,  La.,  S^pitmUr  14.  ISiS. 
**  Ordered  .-^The  Commanding  General  harlng  learned  that  the  Ikrthar  ImprlsooaMBt  «C  Ib^ 
PhlUps  maj  result  in  injury  to  the  whoUj  innoeant,  dlrseU  har  to  ha  ralaaaad.  If  alMjtoont  t* 
give  her  parole,  that  In  nothing  she  will  gire  aid,  «Nnfl»rt,  or  talbiiaatloii  to  tha  iBtblM  of  Hm 
L'nlted  Staten 

**B7  order  of 
•*  A.  A.  FuLLSK,  JJsvL  and  A.  />.  a** 
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A  trifling  circumstance,  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  may  serve  to  show 
something  of  the  disposition  of  the  people — just  as  we  learn  the 
feelings  of  a  family  from  the  prattle  of  the  children.  Among  a 
batch  of  captured  letters  was  found  one  from  a  certain  Edward 
Wright,  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  to  a  lady  in  Secessia,  full  of 
the  most  ridiculous  lies.  He  told  his  correspondent  that  the  Yan- 
kee oflicers  were  the  most  craven  creatures  on  earth.  One  of  them, 
he  said,  had  insulted  a  lady  in  the  streets,  which  Wright  per- 
ceiving, he  had  slapped  the  officer's  face  and  kicked  him,  and  then 
ofiered  to  meet  him  in  the  field ;  but  the  officer  gave  some  "  rig- 
marole excuse"  and  declined.  For  this,  he  continued,  he  was 
taken  before  Picayune  Butler,  and  came  near  being  sent  to  Fort 
Jackson. 

General  Butler  caused  the  writer  of  this  epistle  to  be  brought 
before  him,  when  the  following  conversation  occurred  betweei 
them: — 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Edward  Wright." 

*'  Have  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoa  before  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

''Have  you  ever  been  before  an  officer  of  the  United  Stat*M 
charged  with  any  offense  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

''Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  with  xn 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere?'*' 

*'  Never,  sir." 

"  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  mj 
officers  or  men  ?" 

"None,  sir." 

"  Have  you  ever  observed  any  misconduct  on  their  part,  sinoe  we 
arrived  in  the  city  ? 

"  Never,  sir." 

The  general  now  produced  the  letter,  and  handed  it  to  the 
prisoner. 

•'  Did  you  write  that  letter  ?" 

"  It  looks  like  my  handwriting." 

"  Did  you  write  the  letter  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  wrote  it" 

"  Is  not  the  story  of  your  slapping  and  kicking  the  officer,  ao 
19* 
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unmitigated  and  malicious  lie,  designed  to  bring  the  army  of  tiw 
United  States  into  contempt  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  isn't  true,  I  admit." 

The  general  then  dictated  a  sentence  like  this,  which  was  writteo 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letter :  "  I,  Edward  Wright,  acknowledge 
that  this  letter  is  basely  and  abominably  fsUse,  and  that  I  wrote  it 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  army  of  the  United  States  into 
contempt/' 

"  Sign  that,  sir." 

'^  I  won't.  I  am  a  British  subject,  and  claim  the  protection  of  the 
British  consul." 

"  Sign  it,  sir." 

"  General  Butler,  you  may  put  every  ball  of  that  pistol  through 
my  brain,  but  I  will  never  sign  that  paper." 

'^  Captain  Davis,  make  out  an  order  to  the  proyost-marshal,  to 
hang  this  man  at  daybreak  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  let  him 
have  any  priest  he  chooses  to  send  for.  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
dfimer." 

Before  the  general  had  reached  his  quarters,  an  orderly  oame 
running  up. 

"  General,  he  has  signed." 

^^  Well,  keep  him  in  the  guard-house  all  night,  and  let  him  go  in 
the  morning." 

A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  General  Butler  was  detected  early 
in  June.  The  proofs  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  arrest  of  four 
abandoned  characters.  The  general,  content  with  the  disooyery 
and  frustration  of  the  plot,  forbore  to  prosecute  the  men,  and 
agreed  to  pardon  the  ringleader  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
city.  The  general  did  this  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his 
aged  father,  who  had  fought  under  General  Jackson,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  had  remained  true  to  his  country. 

These  incidents  may  suffice  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  Beceth 
sxonists  of  New  Orleans,  inflamed  by  the  news  from  Virginia,  in- 
creased in  number  by  the  partial  dissolution  of  Beauregard's  army, 
and  encouraged  to  expect  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Union  amy 
from  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 

Hence  the  justification  of  those  measures,  about  to  be  related, 
which  reduced  the  secession  party  in  New  Orleans  to  a  state  of 
**  sabjugation,"  the  most  complete.    Before  entering  opon  thoM 
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measures,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  that  not  the  rebels  only  felt  the 
weight  of  General  Butler's  iron  hand.  Offenses  committed  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Union  against  the  people  of  the  city,  were  visited 
with  punishment  as  prompt  and  rigorous  as  any  which  were  perpe- 
trated  against  the  countr}'  and  the  flag. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  searches  for  concealed  property 
of  the  Confederate  government,  under  the  general  order  of  June  • 
Cth,  that  the  tragical  events  occurred  to  which  I  allude,  and  which 
were  among  the  most  notable  of  General  Butler's  administra- 
tion. No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  a  house  for  the  purpose  of 
.searching,  without  a  written  order  from  General  Butler,  General 
Shepley,  or  Colonel  French.  For  several  days  the  searches  pro- 
ceeded quietly  enough,  without  exciting  remark.  But  about  the 
middle  of  June,  complaints  came  pouring  into  head-quarters  of  par- 
ties entering  houses  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  searching  for  Con-' 
federate  arms,  who  carried  off  valuable  private  property,  such  as 
money  and  jewels.  The  detection  of  these  villains  was  remarkably 
prompt. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  at  noon,  a  complaint  was  brought  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  of  a  most  audacious  and  flagrant  outrage  of  this  kind. 
A  cab  drove  up  to  a  house  in  Toulouse  street,  from  which  issued 
two  men,  who  entered  the  house  and  presented  to  the  inmates 
an  order  to  search  for  arms,  signed,  apparently,  by  General 
Butler.  Two  men  remained  in  the  cab  while  the  search  proceeded. 
The  two  who  entered  the  house,  and  rummaged  its  closets  and 
drawers,  behaved  to  the  family  with  great  politeness,  expressing 
their  regret  at  having  been  ordered  upon  so  unpleasant  a  duty,  and 
declaring  their  desire  to  perform  that  duty  with  as  little  inconven- 
ience to  the  inmates  of  the  house  as  possible.  Upon  retiring,  they 
were  so  good  as  to  leave  a  certificate  to  this  effect : 

*'  J.  William  Henry,  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Eighteenth  Massachu- 
setts volunteers,  has  searched  the  premises  No.  03  Toulouse  street, 
and  find,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  that  all  the  people  who  live 
there  are  loyal.    Please  examine  no  more. 

"  J.  William  Hknet." 

After  the  departure  of  these  urbane  and  considerate  gentlemen, 
tlie  lady  of  the  house  found  that  they  had  carried  with  them  eight- 
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t)en  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  brButpin. 
Aiiotber  Bam  of  over  eight  thousand  dollars  they  had  overlooktid. 

There  was  but  oue  clue  to  the  discovery  of  these  meo.  They  had 
ridden  to  the  house  in  cab  N'o.  50,  which  had  remained  before  ttw 
door  during  the  search,  and  in  which  the  searchers  had  departed. 
.  The  driver  of  cab  Xo.  SO,  who  was  immediately  brought  bc£)re 
the  general,  was  required  to  relate  the  history  of  his  doings  during 
the  previous  nigbt.  In  the  course  of  the  aftamoou,  tiie  oofie»-liODae 
to  which  he  had  last  conveyed  his  passengers,  was  surronnded,  a&d 
every  m^n  in  it  was  brought  before  the  genermL  Iliere  were  fimr 
of  them.  General  Butler  never  forgeta  a  faoe  that  be  baa  onne 
seen.    After  looking  at  the  men  a  moment,  he  asked  one  of  them: 

"  Where  have  I  seen  you  ?" 

"Id  Boston." 

"  Where  in  Boston  P" 

"  In  the  Municipal  Court." 

"For  what  offense  were  yon  tried  brfore  that  oonrtf* 

"  Burglary." 

"  Did  you  joii  any  regiment  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Which?" 

"  The  Thirtieth  Massachnsetta." 

"Why  are  you  not  with  your  regiment  I" 

*'  I  was  discharged." 

"What  for?" 


"  Well,  you  ought  to  be  hanged  any  how,  Sot  joa  biva  robbed 
before,  and  been  convicted." 

"  Don't  do  it,  general,  and  I'll  tell  yon  all  abont  it." 

"  Well,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  then." 

The  man  confessed.  He  sud.  that  he  was  one  of  an  orguund 
gang,  who  bad  been  entering  honses  for  sereral  nights  and  j^m^ 
deriug.  The  particular  ofiense  committed  in  Tonlonae  street  WM 
broaght  home,  on  the  spot,  to  two  others  of  the  arretted  men,  who 
oonfcBsed  their  guilt.  A  considerable  part  of  the  stolen  mon^r  . 
was  recovered  and  restored.  Three  more  of  the  gang  were  amttod 
by  Colonel  Stafford's  detectives  on  the  following  day.  Oenaml 
Butler  disposed  of  theee  flagrant  ouea  in  the  two  qtetdal  otdan 
fitllowing: 
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"New  Orleans,  June  13,  1862. 

"William  M.  Clary,  late  second  officer  of  the  United  States  Bteam 
transport  Saxon,  and  StanislaAs  Roy,  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  night  of  the 
11  til  of  June  inst.,  having  forged  a  pretended  authority  of  the  miyor-gene- 
ral  commanding,  being  armed,  in  company  with  other  evil  disposed  persons, 
under  false  names,  and  in  a  pretended  uniform  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  entered  the  house  of  a  peaceable  citizen,  No.  93  Toulouse  street, 
about  the  hour  of  eleven  o^clock  in  the  night  time,  and  there,  in  a  pretended 
search  for  arms  and  treasonable  correspondence,  by  virtue  of  such  forged 
authority,  plundered  said  house  and  stole  therefrom  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  in  current  bank-notes,  one  gold  watch  and  chain,  and 
one  bosom  pin. 

"  This  outrage  was  reported  to  the  commanding  general  at  twelve  o*clock 
A.  M.  on  the  12th  of  June  instant,  and  by  his  order  Clary  and  Roy  were 
detected  and  arrested  on  the  same  day,  and  brought  before  the  command- 
ing general  at  one  o^clock  of  this  day,  and  where  it  appeared  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  facts  above  stated  were  true,  and  all  material 
parts  thereof  were  voluntarily  confessed  by  Clary  and  Roy. 

"  It  farther  appeared  that  Clary  and  Roy  had  before  this  occasion  visited 
otlier  houses  of  peaceable  citizens  in  the  night  time,  for  like  purposes  and 
under  like  false  pretenses. 

"  '  Brass  knuckles,'  burglars'  keys,  and  a  portion  of  the  stolen  property 
and  other  property  stolen  from  other  parties,  were  found  upon  the  person 
of  Roy,  and  in  his  lodgings. 

"  Whereupon,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  defense  of  said  Clary  and  Roy,  and 
due  consideration  of  the  evidence,  it  was  ordered  by  the  commanding  gene- 
ral that  Wm.  M.  Clary  and  Stanislaus  Roy,  for  their  offenses,  be  punished 
by  being  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  are  dead,  and  this  sentence  be 
executed  upon  them  and  each  of  them,  between  the  hoars  of  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  twelve  m.  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  June  inst,  at  or  near  the 
parish  prison,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

"  The  provost-marshal  will  cause  said  sentence  to  be  executed,  and  for 
so  doing  this  order  wiU  be  sufficient  warrant." 

"  New  Oblbans,  June  15,  1862. 
"Theodore  Lieb,  of  New  Orleans,  George  William  Crage,  late  first  offi- 
cer of  the  ship  City  of  New  York,  and  Frank  Newton,  late  private  of  the 
Thirteenth  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  having,  upon  their  own  con- 
fession and  clear  proof,  after  a  full  hearing,  been  convicted  of  being  members 
of  a  gang  of  thieves,  consisting  of  seven  or  more,  of  which  William  M. 
Clary  and  Stanislaus  Roy,  mentioned  in  Special  Order  No.  98,  and  now 
under  sentence  of  death,  were  principals,  bound  together  by  an  oath  or 
obligation,  engaged  by  means  of  a  forged  authority  and  false  uniforms,  in 
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robbing  the  houses  of  divers  peaceable  citizens  of  their  monejs,  watohei^ 
jewelry  and  valuables,  under  pretense  of  searching  for  arms  and  artieks 
of  war,  must  suffer  the  proper  penalty. 

*^  At  least  ci^ht  houses,  as  appears  by  their  confession,  were  plandared 
by  three  or  more  of  the  gang,  while  others  were  watching  withoat|  at 
various  times,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  carried  ofi^  a  large  portion 
of  which  has  since  been  recovered. 

^^  The  heinousncss  of  this  offense,  heightened  by  the  contempt  and  dis- 
grace brought  upon  the  uniform,  authority  and  flag  of  the  United  State* 
by  their  fraudulent  acts,  in  making  it  cover  their  nefarious  practiceSi  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  the  subjects  of  prompt  and  condign  punishment. 

'Mt  is  therefore  ordered  that  George  William  Grage  and  Frank  Newton 
(for  the  offenses  aforesaid)  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  and  each  of 
them  be  dead,  and  that  this  sentence  be  executed  upon  them  at  or  near  the 
parish  prison,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  Monday,  the  16th  day  of 
June  instant,  between  the  hours  of  six  a.  m.  and  twelve  m.,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  provost-marshal ;  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  sufficient  war- 
rant. 

^'  Theodore  Lieb,  being  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  only,  in  consideration 
of  his  tender  years,  has  his  punishment  commuted  to  confinement  at  hard 
labor  on  the  fortifications  at  Ship  Island,  or  the  nearest  military  posti 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United  States." 

Thus,  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  11th,  detected  on  the 
12th,  two  of  the  criminals  were  tried  on  the  13th,  two  more  on 
the  15th,  and  the  whole  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  16th.  The 
man  whose  confession  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  ofiTenders  waa 
sentenced 'to  five  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  Two  or  three 
other  less  guilty  participants  were  sentenced  to  six  months  at  Ship 
Island  with  ball  and  chain. 

Those  who  obscr\'ed  the  mingled  nonchalance  and  severity  of 
General  Butler's  demeanor  during  those  four  days,  may  naturaOy 
have  concluded  that  it  cost  him  no  great  exertion  of  will  to  hang 
these  criminals.  In  reality^  it  caused  him  the  severest  internal  ooo- 
fiict  of  his  whole  life.  During  the  excitement  of  the  detection  and 
trial,  there  was,  indeed,  no  room  for  any  emotions  but  disgust  at 
the  crime  and  exultation  at  his  success  in  discovering  the  pcrpetn* 
tors.  It  was  far  dififerent  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  day  of  exe- 
cution, when  the  men  lay  at  his  mercy  in  prison,  when  the  wives 
of  two  of  them  came  imploring  for  mercy,  when  the  distant  &niiliss 
of  the  other  two  were  brought  to  his  knowledge,  and  when  Ike 
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softer  hearted  of  his  own  military  family  pleaded  for  a  conimutar 
tion  of  the  sentence.  Mrs.  Butler  was  at  the  North  for  the  sum- 
mer. Alone  that  night,  the  general  paced  his  room,  considering 
and  reconsidering  the  case.  He  could  not  find  a  door  of  escape  for 
these  men.  He  had  executed  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans  for  an 
offense  against  the  flag  of  his  country;  how  could  he  pardon  a 
crime  committed  by  Union  men  against  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  a  crime  involving  several  distinct  offenses  of  the  deepest 
dye  ?  His  duty  was  clear,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  He  paced  his 
room  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  men  were  executed  in  the  morning ;  all  but  one  of  them 
confessing  their  gmlt.  To  one  of  the  families  thus  left  destitute, 
the  general  gave  a  sewing-maclune,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
earn  a  subsistence. 

The  effect  of  this  prompt  and  rigorous  justice  was  most  salutary 
upon  the  minds  of  both  parties  in  New  Orleans;  and  its  effect 
would  have  been  as  manifest  as  it  was  real,  but  for  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  terrible  tidings  from  Virginia ;  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  wisdom  of  an  archangel  would  have  failed  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana,  or  win  to  the  Union  cause 
any  considerable  number  of  the  party  for  secession. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE  SHEEP  AND  THE  GOATS. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  iron-handed  measures  of 
the  commanding  general,  which  were  designed  to  isolate  the  seces- 
sionists, and  render  them  innoxious. 

Crowds  were  forbidden  to  assemble,  and  public  meetings,  unless 
expressly  authorized.  The  police  were  ordered  to  disperse  all 
street-gatherings  of  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  three. 

In  the  sixth  week  of  the  occupation  of  the  city.  General  Butler 
began  the  long  series  of  measures,  by  which  the  sheep  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  goats ;  by  which  the  attitude  of  every  inhabitant  of 
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New  Orleans  toward  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  as- 
certained and  recorded.  The  people  might  bo  politically  di\ided 
thus :  Union  men;  rebels;  foreigners  friendly  to  the  United  States; 
foreigners  sympathizing  with  the  Confederates ;  soldiers  from  Beau^ 
regard's  army  inclined  to  submission ;  soldiers  from  Beauregard's 
army  not  inclined  to  submission.  These  soldiers,  who  numbered 
several  thousands,  were  required  to  come  forward  and  deiine  their 
position,  and  either  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war ;  in  which  latter  case,  they  would  be  admitted 
to  parole  until  regularly  exchanged,  or  if  they  preferred  it,  remain  in 
conlinemt  nt.  In  this  way,  the  name,  standing,  residence,  and  politi- 
cal sympathies  of  this  concourse  of  men  were  placed  on  record, 
and  the  general  was  enabled  to  know  where  they  were  to  be  found, 
and  what  he  had  to  expect  from  them  in  time  of  danger. 

His  next  step  was  to  decree,  that  no  authority  of  any  kind  should 
be  exercised  in  New  Orleans  by  traitors,  and  that  no  favors  should 
be  granted  to  traitors  by  the  United  States,  except  the  mere  pro- 
tection from  personal  violence  secured  by  the  police.  The  follow- 
ing general  order  was  designed  to  secure  these  objects : 

"New  Okleans,  June  10,  1863. 
"General  Ordei:  No.  41. 

'*  Tlio  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  require  thut  all  military, 
civil,  judicial,  executive  and  legislative  otKcers  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  states,  sliall  tuke  an  outh  to  support  the  couatitution  and  laws. 
If  a  person  desires  to  serve  the  United  States,  or  to  receive  special  profit 
from  a  protection  from  the  United  States  he  should  take  upon  himself  tho 
corresponding  obligations.  This  oath  will  not  be,  as  it  has  never  been, 
forced  upon  any.  It  is  too  sacred  an  obligation,  too  exalted  in  its  tenure, 
and  brings  with  it  too  many  benetits  and  privileges,  to  bo  profaned  by  un- 
willing lip  service.  It  enables  its  recipient  to  say,  *  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen,' the  highest  title  known,  save  that  of  him  who  can  say  with  St.  Paul, 
*I  was  free  born,'  and  have  never  renounced  that  freedom. 

'Mudges,  justices,  sheriffs,  attorneys,  notaries,  and  all  officers  of  the  law 
whatever,  and  all  persons  who  have  ever  been,  or  who  have  ever  claimed 
to  be,  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  this  department,  who  therefore  exer- 
cise any  ofhce,  hold  any  place  of  trust  or  calling  whatever  which  calls  for 
the  doing  of  any  legal  act  whatever,  or  for  tho  doing  of  any  act  judicial  or 
administrative,  which  sliall  or  may  affect  any  other  person  than  the  actor, 
roust  take  and  subscribe  tho  following  oath :  *  I  do  soleniuly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  will  support  the  constitution  thereof.*    All  acta,  doings,  deed^ 
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instniments,  records  or  certificates,  certified  or  attested  by,  and  transactions 
done,  performed,  or  made  by  any  of  the  persons  above  described,  from  and 
after  the  15th  day  of  Jane  inst.,  who  shall  not  have  taken  and  subscribed 
such  oath,  are  void  and  of  no  effect. 

^'  It  having  become  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, as  a  *  public  exigency,'  to  distinguish  those  who  are  well  disposed  to- 
ward the  government  of  the  United  States,  from  those  who  still  hold  alle- 
giance to  the  Confederate  States,  and  ample  time  having  been  given  to  all 
citizens  for  reflection  upon  this  subject,  and  full  protection  to  person  and 
property  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  having  been  afforded,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  May  1st : 

"  Be  it  fwriher  ordered^  That  all  persons  ever  heretofore  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  asking  or  receiving  any  favor,  protection,  privilege,  passport, 
or  to  have  money  paid  them,  property,  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever 
delivered  to  them,  or  any  benefit  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  extend- 
ed to  them,  except  protection  from  personal  violence,  must  take  and  sub 
scribe  the  oath  above  specified,  before  their  request  can  be  heard,  or  any  act 
done  in  their  favor  by  any  oflBcer  of  the  United  States  within  this  depart- 
ment. And  for  this  purpose  all  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  been  residents  therein  for  the 
space  of  five  years  and  upward,  and  if  foreign  bom,  shall  not  have  claimed 
and  received  a  protection  of  their  government,  duly  signed  and  registered 
by  the  proper  officer,  more  than  sixty  days  previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  order. 

*4t  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commandin<j^  general  that 
many  persons  resident  within  this  department  have  heretofore  been  aiding 
rebellion  by  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  running  the  blockade, 
giving  information,  concealing  property,  and  abetting  by  other  ways,  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  less  number  are  still  so  engaged  ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  all  for- 
eigners claiming  any  of  the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen,  or  protectio 
or  favor  from  the  government  of  ihe  United  States  (except  protection  fron 
personal  violence),  shall  previously  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  in  the  form 
following : 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  that  so  long  as  my  govern- 
ment remains  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  I  will  do  no  act,  or  consent 
that  any  be  done,  or  conceal  any  that  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  done,  that 
shall  be  done,  that  shall  aid  or  comfort  any  of  the  enemies  or  opposers  of 
tLe  United  States  whatever. 

"  (Signed),  

''Subject  of .." 

*'  At  the  City  Hall,  at  the  provost  court,  at  the  provost-marshal's  office, 
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"  Nkw  OsuAna,  Jiau  — ,  18M. 
"  To  M^or-OeDeral  B.  F.  Bittlbb,  Gommanding  DepartmeDt  of  the  Oolf : 

"Grnbbal: — The  nndersi^ed,  foreign  coniola,  accredited  to  tbe  CnHiA 
States,  have  the  honor  to  represent  that  General  Order  No.  41,  nndcrditi 
of  loth  instant,  containa  oertoin  clsasea  against  which  thejdeMU  ItUwIr 
duty  to  protest,  not  only  in  order  to  compl;  with  thdr  obligatioiu  u  ngt^ 
aentatives  of  their  respective  goreraments,  now  at  peoM  and  in  flind|f 
rolatioDS  with  the  United  States,  but  also  td  protect,  \>j  all  posriblo  imin, 
such  of  their  fellow -citizens  as  inaj  be  morally  or  materially  injured  bf  Ibi 
exocntioQ  of  an  order  which  the?  consider  as  contrary  both  to  that  jnaWn 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  goremment  c/  thi 
Dnited  Sintes.  and  to  the  laws  of  nations. 

''The  'Urd«r'  contains  two  oaths:  one,  applicable  both  to  tbe  nallft 
bom  and  to  such  fureignera  sa  have  not  claimed  and  received  a  protMtiaa 
from  their  government,  he.  \  the  second  applicable,  it  would  seem,  to  Muk 
foreigners  as  may  huva  claimed  and  received  the  above  protection:  Xbm, 
tinnaturali7.ed  foreigners  are  divided  into  two  cat^oriea,  &  distinotioa  wlitch 
the  undersigned  can  not  admit. 

"The  'Order'  says  that  tbe  required  'oath  vill  not  be,  as  it  bn  nenr 
been,  forced  upon  any;'  that  'it  is  too  sacred  on  obligation,  too  waltadla 
its  tenure,  and  brings  with  it  too  many  benefits  and  privi]^«a,  to  bepifr 
faued  by  uQwilling  lip-itervioe;'  that  'all  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  bm 
been  citizcna  uf  tbe  United  States  who  shall  have  been  reeident  theralD  te 
the  space  of  five  years  and  upward,  and,  if  foreign  bon),  shall  not  hn«  < 
claimed  and  received  a  protection  of  their  government,  dnly  dgn«d  and 
registered  by  the  proper  officer,  more  than  sixty  days  previous  to  Um  pobfr' 
cation  of  this  order.' 

"  Whence  it  follows  that  foreigners  are  placed  on  the  Mme  footing  witt 
tbe  nalive  born  and  naturalized  citizens,  and  in  the  alternative  mtlwr  of  b^ 
ing  deprived  of  their  means  of  existence  or  forced  implicitly  to  take  than- 
quired  oatli,  if  they  wish  to  oak  and  do  receive  'any  favor,  protection,  prM-- 
lege,  piissport,  or  to  have  money  paid  them,  property  or  other  valnabli  ' 
thing  wliatevcr  delivered  to  them,  ur  any  benefit  of  the  power  of  the  UnJtli- 
States  cvtundud  to  them,  except  protection  from  personal  violenoa,* 

"  Now,  of  course,  when  a  foreigner  does  not  wialt  to  anbmit  to  the  IftWf 
of  tile  country  of  which  he  is  a  resident,  he  is  invariably  and  eve^wlMfa  ^ 
liberty  to  leave  that  conntry.  But  here  he  does  not  even  aqjoy  that  prirt- , 
lego;  for  to  leave  he  most  procure  a  passport,  to  obtain  which  hs  umk\ 
take  an  oath  that  ho  is  unwilling  to  take ;  and  yet  that  oath  *  la  ao  iMni^ 
and  BO  exalted  in  ita  teunra  that  U  mut  not  be  profanad  by  oawilUi^  H^i 
■ervice.'  41 
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'*  It  is  true  that  the  ^  Order'  excepts  those  foreigners  who  claimed  apd  re- 
ceived the  protection  of  their  government  more  than  sixty  days  previous  to 
its  publication;  but  this  exception  is  merely  nominal,  because  the  very 
great  mjyority  of  foreigners  never  had  any  cause  hitherto,  in  this  couutry, 
to  ask,  and  therefore  to  receive,  *^a  protection  of  their  government.'  Be- 
fddes,  this  exception  implies  an  interference  with  the  interior  administration 
of  foreign  governments — an  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations.  Whether 
the  foreign  residents  have  or  have  not  complied  with  the  laws  and  edicts 
of  their  own  governments  is  a  matter  between  them  and  their  consuls,  and 
the  undersigned  deny  the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  meddle  witli,  and 
still  less  to  enforce,  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  as  far  as  their 
fellow-citizens  are  concerned.  When  a  consul  extends  the  high  protection 
of  his  government  to  such  of  his  countr>inen  as  are  neither  naturalized  nor 
charged  with  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside, 
he  is  to  be  supported  by  a  friendly  government ;  for  it  is  a  law  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  that  if  foreigners  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  they,  and  afortiari  their  consuls,  must,  in  exchange  of 
that  respect  for  those  laws,  receive  due  protection,  that  protection,  in  fact, 
which  the  foreigners  have  invariably  enjoyed  in  this  country  up  to  the 
present  time.  Now%  foreigners  are  deprived  of  that  protection  unless  they 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  this  is  done  without  a  warning 
and  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  foreigners  may  become  citizens  of  this  country.  The  undersigned 
must  remark  that  a  just  law  can  have  no  retroactive  action,  and  can  be  en- 
forced only  from  the  day  of  its  promulgation,  while  the  order  requires  that 
acts  should  have  been  done,  the  necessity  of  which  was  unforeseen,  especial- 
ly in  this  country. 

"  The  required  oath  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  rights,  duty  and  dignity 
of  foreigners,  who  are  all  *free  bom,'  but  also  to  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  even  to  the  spirit  of  the  order  itself. 

'*  1.  Because  it  virtually  forces  a  certain  class  of  foreigners,  in  order  to 
save  their  property,  to  swear  *true  faith  and  allegiance'  to  the  United 
States,  and  tJiereby  to  *•  renounce  and  abjure'  that  true  faith  and  allegiance 
which  they  owe  to 'their  own  country  only,  while  naturalization  is  and  can 
be  but  an  act  of  free  will;  and  because  it  is  disgraceful  for  any  *free  man' 
to  do,  through  motives  of  material  interest,  those  moral  acts  which  are  re- 
inignant  to  his  conscience. 

**If  the  order  merely  required  the  English  oath  of  *  allegiance,'  it  might 
be  argued,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Blackstone  (I.,  p.  870),  that 
Mdd  oath  signifies  only  the  submission  of  foreigners  to  the  police  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside ;  but  the  oath,  as  worded  in  the  *  order, 
is  a  virtual  act  of  naturalization.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  might 
take  the  oath,  although  Art  6  of  the  Federal  Constitution  aad  the  act  of 
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here,  and  as  '  protections^  had  been  given  bj  Bome  of  the  oonsals  to  thoM  who , 
were  not  entitled  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  toefide 
the  block ade,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  limitations  to  seonre  good  fidlh* 

*^  Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that  all  rules  and  regnlatioiuiari 
made  to  restrain  bad  men,  and  not  the  good. 

*'  For  instance,  if  I  allowed  the  ^  protections'  given  now  to  avafil  fbr  thb 
purpose,  that  Prussian  consul  might  give  them  to  the  whole  of  his  militia 
company  that  live  to  get  back ;  and  they  might  come,  claiming  to  be  neatrals, 
as  did  that  British  Guard  who  sent  their  arms  and  equipments  to  Beaor^gaid. 

^^  The  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  were  in  abeyance  for  want 
.  of  United  States  courts  here.  Their  provisions  permitted  all  foreignsn 
who  had  resided  here  five  years  and  not  claimed  protection  of  their  gorem- 
ment,  who  felt  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  to  become  enthled 
to  the  high  privileges  of  an  American  citizen,  which  so  many  foreign- 
ers value  so  ..greatly  that  they  leave  their  own  prosperous,  peaoefol,  and 
hnppy  countries  to  come  and  live  here,  even  although  allowed  to  ei^ioj 
those  privileges  in  a  limited  degree  only.  So  g^atly  do  they  compliment 
ns  upon  our  laws  that  they  prefer  to,  and  insist  upon,  stopping  here,  eiven 
at  the  risk  of  being  exposed  to  the  chances  of  our  intestine  war,  whioli 
chances  they  seem  willing  to  take,  in  preference  to  living  in  peace  at  homi^ 
under  laws  enacted  by  their  own  sovereigns.  But  it  is  said  that,  unless  to- 
eigners  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  will  not  be  allowed  a  '  passport.' 

*'*'  This  is  an  entire  mistake,  and  probably  comes  from  oonfonnding  a  'pssiP 
through  my  lines,  which  I  grant  or  withhold  tot  military  reasons,  with  a 
*  passport,'  which  must  be  given  a  foreigner  by  his  own  government 

^*  The  order  refuses  all  '  passports'  to  American  citizens  who  do  not  tsks 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  it  nowhere  meddles  with  the  '  passports*  of  fiir- 
eigners,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

**  There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  this  order. 

**  If  a  foreigner  desires  the  privileges  which  the  mUitary  goremment  of 
this  department  accords  to  American  citizens,  let  him  take  the  oath  of  iDs- 
giance ;  but  that  does  not  naturalize  bun.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  do  SO^ 
but  chooses  to  be  an  honest  neutral,  then  let  him  not  take  the  oath  of  sD^ 
gixmce,  but  the  other  oatli  set  forth  in  the  order.  ' 

**  If  he  chooses  to  do  neither,  but  simply  to  remain  here  with  proteetloa 
from  personal  violence,  a  privilege  he  has  not  enjoyed  in  this  city  fbr 
years  until  now,  let  him  be  quiet,  live  on,  keep  away  from  his  oonsol, 
be  happy.    For  honest  alien  neutrals  another  oath^was  prorided,  whioh,  Is 
my  judgment,  contains  nothing  but  what  an  honest  and  honorable  neotnl 
will  do  and  maintain,  and,  of  course,  only  that  whioh  he  will  promisd  to  dou 

"  But  it  is  said  that  this  oath  compeb  every  ^fordgner  to  descend  to  lbs 
level  of  spies  and  denunciators  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.* 

**  There  is  no  possible  jnst  oonstmction  of  langnsge  which  wiU  fivs 
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Buch  interpretation  to  the  order.  This  mistake  arises  from  a  misconoeption 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  conceal,'  so  false,  so  gros.«>,  so  ni^just  and  illit- 
erate, that  in  the  Englishman  who  penned  the  protest  sent  to  me  it  mnst 
have  been  intentional,  but  an  error  into  which  those  not  born  and  reaied 
in  the  idioms  of  onr  language  miglit  easily  have  fallen. 

**  The  oath  requires  him  who  takes  it  not  to  *  conceal'  any  wrong  that 
has  been,  or  is  about  to  be  done,  in  aid  or  comfort  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

'"  It  has  been  read  and  translated  to  you  as  if  it  required  you  to  reveal  all 
such  acts.  *  Conceal'  is  a  verb  active  in  our  language ;  *"  concealment'  is  an 
act  done,  not  a  thing  suffered  by,  the  *  concealers.' 

**  Let  me  illustrate  this  difference  of  meaning : 

^*  If  I  am  passing  about  and  see  a  thief  picking  the  pocket  of  my  neigh- 
bor, and  I  say  nothing  about  it  unless  called  upon  by  a  proper  tribunal, 
that  is  not  *  concealment'  of  the  theft ;  but  if  I  throw  ray  cloak  over  the 
thief  to  screen  him  from  the  police-officer  while  he  does  it,  I  then  *  conceal' 
the  theft.  Again,  if  I  know  that  my  neighbor  is  about  to  join  the  rebel  army, 
and  I  go  about  my  usual  business,  I  do  not  *  conceal'  the  fact ;  but  if,  upon 
being  inquired  of  by  the  proper  authority  as  to  where  my  neighbor  is  about  to 
go,  I  say  that  he  is  going  to  sea,  I  then  ^  conceal'  his  acts  and  intentions. 

"  Now,  if  any  citizen  or  foreigner  means  to  *  conceal'  rebellious  or  traitor- 
ous acts  against  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  above  given,  it  will  be  much 
more  for  his  personal  comfort  that  he  gets  out  of  this  department  at  once. 

*'  Indeed,  gentlemen,  if  any  subject  of  a  foreign  state  does  not  like  our 
laws,  or  the  administration  of  them,  ho  has  an  immediate,  effectual,  and  ap- 
propriate remedy  in  his  own  hands,  alike  pleasant  to  hini  and  to  us ;  and 
that  is,  not  to  annoy  his  consul  with  complaints  of  those  laws  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  them,  or  his  consul  wearying  the  authorities  with  verbose 
protests,  but  simply  to  go  home — *  stay  not  on  the  order  of  his  going, 
but  go  at  once.'  Such  a  person  came  here  without  our  invitation ;  he  will 
be  parted  with  without  our  regrets. 

**  But  he  must  not  have  committed  crimes  against  our  laws,  and  then  ex- 
pect to  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  escape  the  punishment  of  thcs^j  crimes. 

"  I  must  beg,  gentlemen,  that  no  in  ore  argumentative  protests  against 
my  orders  be  sent  to  me  by  you  as  a  body.  If  any  consul  has  anything  to 
offer  for  my  consideration,  he  will  easily  learn  the  proper  mode  of  present- 
ing it.     It  is  no  part  of  your  duties  or  your  rights. 

"  I  have,  gentlemen,  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"Bbnj.  F.  Butler,  Major- Oi^neral  Commanding, 

"Messrs.  Oh.  Mejan,  French  Consul;  Juan  Callejon,  Consul  de  Espa- 
na;  Jos.  Dktnoodt,  Consul  of  Belgium;  M.  W.  Bknaohi,  Greek  Consul; 
J08SPH  Lanata,  Consul  of  Italy;  B.  Tehtaghi,  Vice-Consul;  Ad.  PiAom, 
Swiss  Ck)n8al«" 
20    . 
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Mr.  Coppell  had  s.  word  to  say  in  hia  own  name : 


"BBmBH  Cossm^TS, 
"Nsv  OsLEAitft,  Li^  Jutie  14,  18A8. 
"StK  : — Ibeg  to  inform  7on  that  great  doubt  exists  in  theminda  of  BritiA 
sabjects,  who.  noder  tho  proviaion^  of  join  Order  No.  il,  ore  called  npoD 
to  subscribe  tlio  onths  therein  set  forth,  as  to  the  oonseqoenoea  of  oompfi- 
ance  with  the  bcliests  of  that  order. 

"  I  would  therefore  respectfully  roqoest  that  yon  will  inform  mo  whether 
the  oath  prescribed  in  the  lirst  insCaoce  is  inteaded,  or,  in  yaar  iiiiderataDd- 
inf;,  can  be  construed  to  affect  the  natural  Alle(^anoe  thej  o'.ve  '-•.•  tba  fsn- 
emment  of  their  nativity, 

"  Objections  have  also  been  very  ^nerally  nr^ed  a^nst  thu  oath  pre- 
scribed to  duly  registered  aliens,  on  the  ground  thnt  it  imposes  on  them 
(in  words,  at  least)  the  office  of  spy,  and  forces  tbera  to  acts  ioconiasteat 
with  the  ordinary  obligatiooa  of  probity,  honor  and  neatmlity. 

"  Hoping  that  I  may  receive  aoch  expknatioQH  as  may  obviate  the  diffi- 
onlties  soggested,  I  have  tbo  honor  to  be,  eHr,  yonr  obedient  serront, 
"  Oeosob  CorPiLi^ 
"  Ser  Britantiie  3Iaje*ly''t  Aeling  CmttuL" 

KBn.T   VROU    BBAD-qiU.BTSBe. 

"  HbAD-QCABTEBS,   DBPABTMBIfT  OF  TUB   Ginv, 

"Nsw  Oblbans,  La.,  ^um  U,  1809. 
"  Sib: — I  am  directed  by  the  mnjor-general  comman^ng  to  inform  joa 
that  no  answer  is  to  l)o  given  to  the  note  of  George  Ci>ppell.  Esq.,  of  this 
date,  until  bis  credentials  and  preteniuons  are  recotniiied  by  his  own  gov- 
ernment and  the  govornment  of  the  United  States.  All  attempts  at  ofBdal 
action  on  Mr.  Coppcll's  part  most  cease.  His  credentials  have  been  soo^t 
for,  but  not  exhibited.    I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"Toot  obedient  servant, 

"P.  Haookbtt, 
"  Captain  and  Auutant  A  djutant-  OfnanV 

Mr.  Coppell,  however,  received  another  answer.  To  eompIcM 
the  dixcomfitnre  of  the  consuls,  General  Bntler  employed  otm  of 
his  very  happiest  expedient'* — a  measure  at  once  so  juit  snd  so 
witty,  as  to  extort  grim  laughter  and  sulky  approval  from  ths 
Boorest  rebels.  The  following  general  order  appeMnd  the**  da|> 
after  the  date  of  the  general's  reply  to  the  coninls : 
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"  New  Oblkans,  June  19,  1862. 
"General  Order  No.  42. 

"  The  commanding  general  has  received  information  that  certain  of  the 
foreign  residents  in  this  department,  notwithstanding  the  explanations  of 
the  terms  of  the  oath  prescribed  in  General  Order  No.  41,  contained  in  his 
reply  to  the  foreign  consuls,  have  still  scruples  about  taking  that  oath. 

**  Anxious  to  relieve  the  consciences  of  all  who  honestly  entertain  doubts 
upon  this  matter,  and  not  to  embarrass  any,  especially  neutrals,  by  his 
necessary  military  orders,  the  commanding  genend  hereby  revises  General 
Order  No.  41,  so  far  as  to  permit  any  foreign  subject,  at  his  election,  to  take 
and  subscribe  the  following  oath,  instead  of  the  oath  as  set  forth  : 

*'  f, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 

support,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  So  help 
me  God  I 

"  (Traduction.] 

"  Je, ,  jure  solennelloment,  autant  quMl  sera  en  moi,  de  sontenir, 

de  maintenir,  et  de  d6fendre  la  constitution  des  Etats-Unis.  Que  Dieu  me 
soit  en  aide ! 

*'The  general  is  sure  that  no  foreign  subject  can  object  to  this  oath,  as  it 
is  in  the  very  words  of  the  oath  taken  by  every  officer  of  the  European 
brigade,  prescribed  more  than  a  year  ago  in  *  T.es  r^glementa  de  la  L^^gion 
Frangaise,  formte  ^  laNouvelle  OrUans,  le  26  d'Avril,  1861,'  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  extract  below  (page  22),  and  claimed  as  an  act  of  the  dtrictest  neu- 
trality by  the  officers  taking  it,  and,  for  more  than  a  year,  has  passed  by  all 
the  foreign  consuls — so  far  as  he  is  informed — without  protest. 

"^Serxnent  que  doirent  prater  tous  les  ofliclen  do  la  'Ldgion  Fran^iae.^ 

"State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

**  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  ability,  dis- 
charge the  duties  of of  the  French  Legion,  and  that  I  will  sup- 
port, protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  of  the  Oonfederate 
States.     So  help  me  God  1 

**  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me. 

"[Traduction.] 

"Etat  de  la  Louisiane,  Paroisse  d'Orleans. 

*'  Je, ,  jure  solennellement  <le  reraplir,  autant  qu'il  sera  en  moi, 

les  devoirs  de de  la  Ltgion  FrauQaise,  et  je  promets  d©  sontenir, 

de  maintenir  et  de  defendre  la  constitution  de  PEtat  et  celle  des  Etats  Ck>n- 
ft'dcrds.    Que  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide  I 

"  Assennentfe  et  sign6  devant  moi." 

T  think  this  must  be  pronounced  the  neatest  hit  of  the  kind  on 
record. 
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The  oatlKaking,  meanwhile,  went  vigorously  on.  On  the  7tii 
of  August,  ColoDel  French  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the 
oath  prescribed  to  citizens  had  been  taken  by  11,723  persons; 
the  foreign  neutrals'  oath,  by  2,499  persons ;  and  that  4,933  pri- 
vates and  211  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  had  given  the 
required  parole. 

This  was  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact,  that  the  social  influ- 
ence of  the  city  was  all  employed  against  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
Ladies  refused  to  receive  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  have 
taken  it.  Gentlemen  were  notified  to  leave  their  boarding-iionses 
who  liad  thus  avowed  their  attachment  to  the  Union.  Books  were 
kept,  by  noted  secessionists,  in  which  the  names  of  such  were  re- 
corded for  future  vengeance.  Men  w^ho  were  accused  of  having 
taken  the  oath  thought  it  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  resent 
the  charge  as  a  calumny.*     Others  who  had  recently  taken  it> 

*  A  porfectly^  woU-Informod  officer  related  the  following  incidents : 

**  Holt's  drinkinf;-sal()on  was  one  of  the  most  fitshionablo  in  the  city.  The  proprietor,  tlM  toa 
of  the  famous  New  York  hntt'l-keopcr  of  that  name,  kept  ftist  horaoSi  a  fiMhionable  private  rett* 
dencc,  and  received  his  income  by  the  hundred  dollars  a  day.  In  an  eril  hour  secoHion  selaed 
upon  the  land,  and  Holt  i«ns  iuduccd  to  issue  shlnplastera.  His  repntaUon  tar  wealth  and 
business  profits  made  them  puiMiLir,  and  inducements  were  hold  cot  ibr  immense  laraaft 
Gradually,  however,  business  fell  off,  and  Holt,  when  General  Butler  ordered  that  poraooal 
pajier  money  should  be  n-deoined  by  bank-notes,  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  procla- 
mation, and  this  inability  was  inoreaited  by  the  fhc^  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  alleglaooc  and 
his  regular  customers  refused,  ihereforc.  to  be  comforted  at  his  house.  The  finale  was  tbat  Holt 
was  sold  out,  and  his  establi.*<hinent,  re}>ainted  and  restocked,  opened  under  the  aospteea  of  ona 
John  Hawkins.  To  ^ivc  the  place  the  due  amount  of  ^lai,  Captain  Clarii:,  of  the  JMta,  know- 
ing that  it  was  against  the  law  fur  any  one  to  sell  liqnor  in  the  dty,  unless  by  a  person  who  had 
tulceu  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  obtained  a  license,  caused  it  to  be  published  that  at  hMt  our  citio 
xrn4  were  blepseil  with  a  *  Union  drinking-saloon,*  and  at  the  same  time  Invited  all  persona  who 
bircd  the  Kt^irs  and  8trii>e8  to  patronize  this  new  establishment 

'This  Hatterinc  notice  fell  upon  John  Hawkins  as  a  thunderbolt ;  ho  fhmtf  cally  mshod  orer 
to  ilu*  n(>wspaper  office  and  protested  that  he  was  a  rebel,  and  that  he  relied  upon  his  sect  salon 
frii>Ri1s  for  patronage;  he  declared  tliat  he  was  a  ruined  man  unless  something  was  done  to  ins- 
tiu-diately  purge  his  fair  fiime  of  any  taint  of  loyalty  to  his  native  land.  Csptain  Clark,  vbo 
fully  ai>preciated  the  unfortunate  publican's  feelings,  and  with  the  q>irit  and  llbersllty^  of  a 
chivalrous  editor,  offered  his  columns  for  an  explanation,  which  offer  resulted  in  the  puhUeation 
of  the  following  card : 

^'HAWKmB  HOVBC 

•'»  To  Ihs  EdUar  oftht  27ew  Orleans  Delta  : 

**  'The  editorial  statement  in  your  Journal  of  this  morning;  to  the  nfllset  that  I  hiT*  takm  tim 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  a  fabrication.  Jomr  HAi 

***Nkw  Obleaxs,  July  IT,  16tt2.* 


*H 


^Secessia  was  delighted;  John's  friends  crowded  his  prednets  all  day, and  drsnk  to  Joln^ 
health,  and  at  John's  iorpenss.  The  dawn  of  the  fbllo^ing  morning  promised  a  brilliant  fkiture: 
but  alas  I  Deputy  provost  •marshal  Colonel  StafAird,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  tbat  puUlo 
drinking-house  keepers  hats  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  sent  after  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  aakad  Um 
what  right  he  had  to  keep  a  shop  open  without  a  lioanaoi  and  fhrther  inquired  if  Jokn  dM  Mt 
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boasted  that  they  had  done  so  only  to  secure  the  temporary  ad- 
vantages attached  to  the  act,  and  avowed  their  readmess  to  take 
as  many  oaths  as  Picayune  Butler  thought  it  necessary  to  impose ; 
as  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  Yankees.  All  these  things  were 
noted  by  General  Butler,  who  "  bided  his  time." 

Another  of  the  general's  precautionary  measures,  was  the  dis- 
arming of  New  Orleans.  The  city  was  full  of  arms.  Nearly  every 
house,  of  any  pretensions,  contained  some,  and  nearly  every  well- 
dressed  man  carried  a  weapon  of  some  kind.  At  first,  the  general 
had  no  intention  of  depriving  private  persons  of  their  arms,  since 
he  had  assured  the  public,  in  his  proclamation,  that  private  property 
should  be  respected.  Under  the  general  order,  commanding  the 
disclosure  and  surrender  of  Confederato  property,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  seized;  but  the  most 
virulent  of  the  rebels  were  still  allowed  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
carrying  a  pocketful  of  revolvers,  and  a  bowie-knife  parallel  to  the 
back  bone.  The  event  which  led  to  the  universal  disarming  of  the 
city  was  this :  In  August,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Baton  Rouge,  were 
found  dead  and  wounded  citiz^ms  of  Baton  Rouge,  wearing  still 
their  usual  arms,  who,  on  the  very  evening  before  the  attack,  had 
mingled  familiarly  with  the  oflScers  of  the  Union  army,  and  who,  on 
the  approach  of  Breckinridge,  had  hastened  to  join  his  troops,  and 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  Lieutenant  Weitzel  reported  this  sig- 
nificant fact  to  General  Butler,  who  immediately  determined  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  every  private  weapon  in  New  Orleans. 
The  requisite  orders  were  issued;  arms  in  great  quantities  were 
brought  in  and  safely  deposited ;  for  all  of  which  receipts  were  given. 

The  French  consul  objected,  of  course.  His  protest  had  only  the 
effect  of  adding  one  more  to  General  Butler's  amusing  consular 
letters. 

the  french  consul  to  lieutenant  weitzel. 

"  Fbench  Consulate  at  New  Orleans, 
"New  Orleans,  Augv^t  12,  1862. 
"  Sib  : — ^The  new  order  of  the  day,  which  has  been  published  this  morn- 
ing, and  by  which  you  require  that  all  and  whatever  arms  which  may  be 

know  that  he  oonM  not  get  a  license  unless  ho  took  oath  to  bo  a  good  citizen  under  the  national 
government  This  interference  on  the  part  of  Qeneml  Bailor  and  his  subordinates  with  the  un- 
alicnnblo  right<i  of  Secessia  has,  oi  coarse,  thrown  a  new  brand  of  discord  Into  the  community,  and 
the  fearnil  catastrophe  seems  impending,  that  will  compel  the  habitu6s  of  the  tuhlunable  drink* 
ing-aaloons  to  have  the  slow  poison  dealt  out  by  lojral  dtizena." 
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hi  the  possession  of  the  people  of  this  city,  must  be  deliTerod  up,  has  oanieA 
the  most  serious  alarm  among  tlie  French  subjects  of  New  Orleans. 

'*  Foreigners,  sir,  and  particularly  Frenchmen,  liave,  notwithstanding  the 
accusations  brought  against  some  of  them  by  Certaui  persons,  sacrificed 
everything  to  maintain,  during  the  actual  conflict,  the  nentralitj  imposed 
Tipon  them. 

'^  When  arms  wereilelivered  them  by  the  municipal  authorities,  they  on] j 
used  them  to  maintain  order  and  defend  personal  property ;  and  those  arms 
have  since  been  almost  all  returned. 

"  And  it  now  api)earfl,  according  to  the  tenor  of  your  order  of  to-dsj, 
that  French  subjects,  as  well  as  citizens,  are  required  to  surrender  their 
personal  arms,  which  could  only  be  used  in  self-defense. 

'^For  some  time  past,  unmistakable  signs  have  manifested  themselves 
among  the  servile  population  of  the  city  and  surrounding  conntry,  of  their 
intention  to  break  the  bonds  which  bind  them  to  their  masters,  and  many 
persons  apprehend  an  actual  revolt. 

"It  is  these  signs,  this  prospect  of  finding  ourselves  completely  unarmed, 
in  the  presence  of  a  population  from  which  the  greatest  excesses  are  feared, 
that  we  are  above  all  things  justly  alarmed ;  for  the  result  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  fall  on  all  alike  who  were  left  without  the  means  of  self- 
defense. 

**  It  is  not  denied  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  government 
would  be  extended  to  them  in  such  an  event,  but  that  protection  could  not 
be  efiective  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  nor  provide  against  those  internal 
enemies,  whoso  unrestrained  language  and  manners  are  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  who  are  but  partially  kept  in  subjection  by  the  conviction  that 
their  masters  are  armed. 

*^  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  these  observations,  with  the  request  that  you  take 
them  into  consideration. 

"  Please  accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem. 

''  The  Consul  of  France, 

"  Gonirr  Hjuav. 

"Lieutenant  Weitzel,  IT,  S,  Engineers^  and  Asiiitant  Military  Cvmr 
mandant  of  New  Orleans,'''* 

oenebal  butleb  to  the  fbenon  coksul. 

"  Hbad-quabtebs,  Depabtiient  of  the  Oulv, 
"  New  Oblbans,  Avgust  14^  1862. 
"Sib: — Your  official  note  to  Lieutenant  Weitzel  has  been  forwarded 
tome. 

"  I  see  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  order  requiring  the  arms 
of  private  citizens  to  be  given  up.    It  is  the  usual  course  pursued  in  citiaa 
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similarly  situated  to  this,  even  without  any  exterior  force  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

*•  Von  will  observe  that  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  mere  professions  of  neu- 
trality. I  trust  most  of  your  countrymen  are  in  good  faith  neutral;  but  it 
is  uu fortunately  true  that  some  of  them  are  not.  This  causes  the  good,  of 
necessity,  to  suffer  for  the  acts  of  the  bad. 

"  I  take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  United  States 
forces  gave  every  immunity  to  Monsieur  Bonnegrass,  who  claimed  to  bi 
the  French  consul  at  Baton  Rouge ;  allowed  him  to  keep  his  arms,  and  re- 
liod  upon  his  neutrality;  but  his  son  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  battle-field 
in  arms  against  us. 

'*  You  will  also  do  me  the  favor  to  remember  that  very  few  of  the  French 
subjects  here  have  taken  the  oath  of  neutrality,  which  was  offered  to,  but 
not  required  of  them,  by  my  Order  No.  41,  although  all  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Irench  Legion  had,  with  your  knowledge  and  assent,  taken  the  oath  to 
sui)port  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States.  Thus  you  see  I  have 
no  guarantee  for  the  good  faith  of  bad  men. 

"  I  do  not  uiiderstand  how  it  is  that  arms  are  altered  in  their  effective- 
ness by  being  '  personal  property,'  nor  do  I  see  how  arms  which  will  serve 
for  personal  defense  ('  qui  ne  peuvent  servir  quo  pour  leur  defense  person- 
nelle'),  can  not  be  as  effectually  used  for  offensive  warfare. 

"  Of  the  disquiet  of  which  you  say  there  are  signs  manifesting  them- 
selves among  the  black  population,  from  a  desire  to  break  their  bonds, 
(*  certaines  dispositions  a  rompre  les  liens  qui  les  attachent  i\  leurs  rawtres'), 
I  Iiave  been  a  not  inattentive  observer,  without  wonder,  because  it  would 
seem  natural,  when  their  masters  had  set  them  the  example  of  rebellion 
ngainst  constituted  authorities,  that  the  negroes,  being  an  imitative  race, 
siiould  do  likewise. 

"  But  surely  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  does  not  tolerate 
slavery  in  France,  does  not  desire  his  countrymen  to  be  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  negroes  from  breaking  their  bonds. 

"  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  i)rotection  of  the  United  States  against  vio- 
lence, either  by  negroes  or  white  men,  whether  citizens  or  foreign,  will 
continue  to  be  as  perfect  as  it  has  been  since  our  advent  here ;  and  far 
more  so,  manifesting  itself  at  all  moments  and  everywhere  (*  tons  les  in- 
stants et  partout'),  than  any  improvised  citizens'  organization  can  be. 

*'  Whenever  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  city  will,  by  a  public  and  united  act, 
shov,'  l)oth  their  loyalty  and  neutrality,  I  shall  be  glad  of  their  aid  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  indeed  to  restore  the  city  to  them.  Till  that  time,  however, 
I  must  require  the  arms  of  all  the  inhabitants,  white  and  black,  to  be 
under  my  control.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

'"Benj.  F.  Butler,  Major- General  Comyianding, 

"  To  Count  Mejan,  French  ComuV 


y..r 
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To  Becnre  the  surrender  of  arms  still  secreted,  tlie  fonowing 
stringent  general  order  was  issued : 

"New  Obuarb,  Avf^t  16,  1862. 

**  Ordered^  Tliat  after  Tuesday,  19th  inst ,  there  he  paid  for  informatioo 
loading  to  the  discoyery  of  weapons  not  held  under  a  written  permit  fh>iD 
tlio  United  States  authorities,  but  retained  and  concealed  bj  the  keepen 
thereof,  the  sums  following : 

For  each  serviceable  gun,  musket  or  rifle $  10 

"        revolver 7 

"        pistol  6 

"        sabre  or  officer's  sword 5 

"        dirk,  dagger,  bowie-knife  or  sword-oane . . .  .* 8 

*^Said  arms  to  1>e  confiscated,  and  the  keeper  so  concealing  than  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment. 

"  The  crime  being  an  overt  act  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  whether  by  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  works  a  forfeiture  of  the 
property  of  the  offender,  and,  therefore,  every  slave  giving  information  that 
shall  discover  the  concealed  arms  of  his  or  her  master,  shall*be  held  to  be 
emancipated. 

^'  11.  As  the  United  States  authorities  have  disarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  as  some  fearful  citizens  seem  to  think  it  neces 
sary  that  they  should  have  arms  to  protect  themselves  from  violence,  it  u 
ordered^ 

"That  hereafter,  the  offenses  of  robbery  by  violence  or  aggravatec. 
assault  that  ought  to  be  replied  by  the  use  of  deadly  weapons,  burglariet 
rapes  and  murders,  whether  committed  by  blacks  or  whites,  will  be,  on  con 
viction,  punished  by  death." 

Union  men,  known  and  tried,  were  permitted  to  keep  their  arms 
To  one  or  two  old  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  privilege  was 
accorded  of  retaining  the  weapons  once  honorably  borne  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  Many  weapons  were,  doubtless,  still  secre- 
ted ;  but,  for  all  purposes  of  co-operation  with  an  attaddng  force, 
New  Orleans  was  d^arraed.  The  whole  namber  of  snrr^adered 
weapons  was  about  six  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   CONFISCATION  ACT. 

The  act  of  Congress  confiscatiDg  the  property  of  rebellious  citi- 
zens was  approved  July  17th. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act,  General  Butler  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  "  sequester"  the  estates  of  those  two  notorious  traitors, 
General  Twiggs  and  John  Slidell,  both  of  whom  possessed  large 
property  in  New  Orleans.  These  estates  he  held  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  government,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  selected  the  spacious 
mansion  of  General  Twiggs  for  his  own  residence  and  that  of  a 
portion  of  his  staff.  Among  the  papers  found  in  this  house  were 
certain  letters  which  tended  to  show  that  Twiggs  had  sought  the 
command  in  Texas  with  a  view  to  the  betrayal  of  his  trust,  a  crime 
only  once  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Twiggs  fled 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  conscious  that 
such  turpitude  as  his  could  not  fail  to  meet  its  just  retribution.  He 
died  soon  after,  but  not  before  lie  had  heard  that  the  flag  of  his  be- 
trayed country  floated  over  his  residence  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  of  occupation. 

Three  swords,  presented  to  him  for  his  gallantry  in  Mexico,  one 
by  Congress,  one  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  his  native  state,  one  by 
Augusta,  his  native  city,  were  left  behind  in  the  custody  of  a 
young  lady,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Butler.  The  young 
lady  claimed  them  as  her  own.  She  said  that  General  Twiggs  had 
given  them  to  her  on  new-year's  day,  with  a  box  of  family  silver, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  this  strange  gifl  the  recent  death  of  a  be- 
loved niece  to  whom  he  had  previously  bequeathed  them.  Tliree 
facts  were  elicited  which  induced  the  general  to  set  aside  her  claim. 
One  was,  that  Twiggs  had  brought  the  articles  to  the  young  lady's 
residence,  not  on  new-year's  day,  but  at  the  moment  of  his  flight 
from  the  city.  Another  was,  that  she  had  never  mentioned  so  ex- 
traordinary a  present  to  any  member  of  her  family — as  api)eared 
on  the  separate  examination  of  each.  Another  was,  that  General 
Twiggs  had  left  with  the  articles  the  document  following:  "I 
20* 


somu  officer  distiiiifuishiMl  i 
state  iif  Guorfiiii,  kIkhiM  Ihj 
West  Point,  with  a  suit;il>lo 
hdA  tliat  the  thinl  sliouUI  b 
mento  of  the  follf  of  Buch 
warding  the  swords  to  coit 
either  of  them  were  prescnte 
Butler  IB  eotitled  to  the  first 

The  BWord  voted  by  Kent 
rescaed  by  General  Dtitler  ft 
He  Bent  it  to  the  Bon  of  the  . 
eeph  Taylor  of  the  Union  arn 

The  confiscation  not,  it  will 
two  classed.  The  property  o 
once,  or  as  soon  as  it  fell  into 
the  property  of  tlie  other  claf 
days*  wumiiig.  The  first  elns 
officers  commanding  rcbela  in 
jadgea,  members  of  congress, 
and  other  agents  of  the  Con 
judges  of  seceded  states ;  in  i 
Confederate  government,  or  i 
state,  as  well  as  citizens  of  lo; 
to  the  rebellion.  Tiie  second 
privates  in  the  Confederate  an 
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**New  Orleans,  Sept,  18, 1862. 

**  As  in  the  conrse  of  ten  days  it  may  become  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
disloyal  Irom  the  loyal  citizens  and  honest  neutral  foreigners  residing  in 
this  department : 

**  It  is  ordered^  That  each  neutral  foreigner,  resident  in  this  department, 
shall  present  himself,  with  the  evidence  of  his  nationality,  to  the  nearest 
provost-marshal  for  registration  of  himself  and  his  family. 

^^  This  registration  shall  include  the  following  particulars : 

"  The  country  of  birth. 
The  length  of  time  the  person  has  resided  within  the  United  States. 
The  names  of  his  family. 

"  The  present  i»lace  of  residence,  by  street,  number  or  other  description. 

"  The  occupation. 

^^  The  date  of  protection  or  certificate  of  nationality,  which  shall  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  passport-clerk,  '  registered,'  with  date  of  register. 

**  All  false  or  simulated  claims  of  foreign  allegiance,  by  native  or  natural- 
ized citizens,  will  be  severely  punished." 

This  premonition  of  coming  retribution  called  attention  anew  to 
the  clause  of  the  confiscation  act  which  declared  all  conveyances  of 
property  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  to  be  void. 
Instantly  there  began  such  a  universal  transferring  of  property  as 
no  city  had  ever  before  seen.  Property  was  given  away  ;  proper- 
ty was  sold  for  next  to  nothing ;  all  the  known  expedients  for  get- 
ting rid  of  property  were  employed  ;  until  it  seemed  probable  that 
by  the  23d  of  September,  not  a  rebel  in  New  Orleans  would  be 
found  to  possess  anything  whatever,  and  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
city  would  be  held  by  that  portion  of  the  people  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  by  parties  at  a  great  distance,  and  inaccessi- 
ble, or  by  minors  and  women.  General  Butler  determined  to  use 
his  autocratic  authority  to  put  a  stop  to  these  fictitious  transfers. 
The  following  general  order  accomplished  tliis  purpose. 

"  New  Orleans,  Sept  1862. 

"L  All  transfers  of  property,  or  rights  of  property,  real,  mixed,  personal 
or  incorporeal,  except  necessary  food,  medicine  and  clothing,  either  by 
way  of  sale,  gift,  pledge,  payment,  lease  or  loan,  by  an  inhabitant  of  this 
department,  who  lias  not  returned  to  his  or  her  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  (having  once  been  a  citizen  thereof),  are  forbidden  and  void,  and 
the  person  transferring  and  the  person  receiving  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

'^  II.  All  registers  of  the  transfer  of  certificates  of  stock  or  shares  in  any 
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incorporated  or  joint-stock  company  ur  associatioD,  in  which  anjr  inhabitant 
of  this  department,  who  has  not  returned  to  his  or  her  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  (having  once  been  a  citizen  thereof),  has  anj  interest,  are 
forbidden,  and  the  clork  or  other  officer  making  or  recording  Uie  tranate 
will  be  hold  equally  guilty  with  the  transferrer." 

,  And  more.  Some  wise  men  of  New  Orleaiui,  foreseeuig  the  evil, 
bad  long  ago  reduced  themselves  to  fictitious  beggary.  The  de- 
cisions of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  sustained  by  the  gOTemment,  had 
given  rise  to  the  impression  that  papers  made  out  in  the  forma  of 
law,  would  be  permitted  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
set  at  naught  the  decrees  of  General  Butler.  Many  men  of  wealth 
had  acted  upon  this  impression,  "  making  over  "  valuable  estates  to 
others,  for  considerations  that  were  ridiculously  small.  General 
Butler  seized  and  *^  sequestered"  some  property  thus  transferred, 
holding  it  for  the  government  to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  such 
proceedings.  One  noted  case  of  this  kind  he  selected  as  a  teat, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  dispatch  in  which 
the  particulars  were  detailed,  shall  be  presented  here,  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  state  of  things  in  New  Orleans  and  the  peculiar 
difiiculties  of  General  Butler's  position.  It  is  fair  to  guesB  that 
this  dispatch  had  Aoniething  to  do  with  General  Butler^s  recall  from 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf, — a  measure  which  was  not  suggested 
by  the  president. 

OENEaA.L   BUTLER  TO    MB.  8BWABD. 

^^HEAD-QT7ABTaB8,  DbPABTMSMT  OV  THB  GuLF, 

^*  New  Orleasts,  Septemherl^,  1862. 
"  Hon.  William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State : 

"  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  yon  the  following  facts : 

*'  0.  McDonald  Fago,  a  British  subject,  resident  many  years  in  New  Or- 
leans, i»  abont  to  make  claim  to  the  property  of  Wright  &  Allen  in  New 
Orleans,  which  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties here  nnder  the  following  state  of  facts : 

*"  Wright  &  Allen  are  cotton-brokers,  who  claim  to  have  proper^  outside 
of  New  Orleans  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  most  rabid  rebeLii 
and  were  of  those  who  published  a  card  advising  the  planters  not  to  send 
forward  their  crop  of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  foreign  intervsDtion. 

**  Soon  after  we  came  to  New  Orleans,  they  mortgaged  their  real  eatatii^ 
here,  consisting  of  a  house,  for  $10,000,  to  planters  in  the  state  of  Artcanaas, 
and  then  sold  the  equity,  together  with  their  famitnro,  for  $5,000  to  Mr. 
Fago;  paying  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  aununi  interaal 
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on  the  property,  and  to  receive  nothing.  His  only  payment,  however,  was 
by  bis  own  note  in  twelve  months,  which  was  sent  to  their  friend,  the 
planter  in  Arkansas. 

**  Wright  &  Allen  were  then  openly  boasting  that  they  would  not  take 
tlie  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  were  encouraging  others  to 
refuse  and  stand  by  secession.  In  order  to  divest  themselves  of  the  last 
vestige  of  visible  property  upon  which  the  confiscation  act  could  take  effect, 
having  given  to  the  widow  of  their  deceased  partner,  an  Irish  woman,  a 
note  or  notes  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  they  then  sell  her 
their  plate  for  that  amount,  and  then  have  it  shipped  under  another  name 
to  Liverpool. 

*'  A  large  number  of  others  are  following  their  example ;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  property  of  New  Orleans  is  changing  hands  into  those  of  foreigners 
and  women,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  confiscation  act. 

*'  Believing  all  this  to  be  deplorable,  I  have  resolved  to  make  this  a  test 
case,  and  have  seized  this  property,  and  intend  to  hold  it  where  it  is  until 
the  matter  can  be  submitted  to  the  courts. 

'*  Mr.  Fago  has  sent  to  Washington  to  have  this  property  given  up  as  a 
test  case.  If  the  course  of  authority  here  is  interfered  with  in  this  case,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  maintain  order  in  this  city.  This  Mr.  Fago 
has  first  had  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  belonging  to  an  aid  of  Governor 
Moore,  given  up  to  him  by  the  decision  of  Reverdy  Johnson.  Emboldened 
by  this  experiment  he  proposes  to  try  once  more.  If  successful,  I  should 
prefer  that  the  government  would  get  some  one  else  to  hold  New  Orleans 
instead  of  myself.  Indeed,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  another  such  com- 
missioner as  Mr.  Johnson  sent  to  New  Orleans  would  render  the  city  un- 
tenable. The  town  itself  got  into  such  a  state  while  Mr.  Johnson  was 
here,  that  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  could  hardly  sleep  from  nervousness 
from  fear  of  a  rising,  and  hurried  away,  hardly  completing  his  work,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  Baton  Kouge  was  about  to  be  attacked. 

*'  The  result  of  his  mission  here  has  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  supported  by  the  government ;  that  I  am  soon  to  be  relieved ;  that  all 
my  acts  are  to  be  overhaule<l,  and  that  a  rebel  may  do  anything  he  pleases 
in  the  city,  as  the  worst  may  be  a  few  ilavs'  imprisonment,  when  my  suc- 
cessor will  come  and  he  will  be  released. 

*'  To  such  an  extent  has  this  thing  gone,  that  inmates  of  the  parish  prison, 
sent  there  for  grand  larceny,  robbery,  &c.,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  for- 
eijrn  consuls,  have  agreed  together  to  send  an  agent  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  a  commissioner  to  investigate  charges  made  by  these  thieves  against 
the  provost-marshal,  by  whose  vigilance  they  were  detected. 

''  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  by  his  cry,  »  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians*  ('  the  institution  of  slavery  is  in  danger'),  did  mo  much  harm  in 
Louisiana,  t'lom  the  effects  of  which  I  am  just  recovering ;  and  the  only 
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fear  I  now  Iiave  is,  that  if  the  last  accounts  are  tme,  Mr.  JohnBon  wfl]  hsvB 
so  roach  more  nervous  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety  in  Baltimon 
than  he  had  in  New  Orleans,  that  he  will  want  to  come  back  here,  now  tba 
yellow  fever  season  is  over,  as  to  a  place  of  Bocarity.* 

*^  I  have  done  myself  the  honor  to  make  tliis  detail  of  the  case  «t  length 
to  the  state  department,  so  that  all  the  facts  are  before  it  npon  which  I  act. 
The  inierences  from  those  facts  must,  from  the  nature  of  testimony,  be  left 
to  my  judgment  until  the  courts  can  act  authoritatively  in  the  matter. 

*'  Another  reason  why  I  have  detailed  the  facts  is,  that  in  the  reporta  of 
Mr.  Johnson  furnished  to  the  consuls  to  be  read  here,  every  fact  ia  re* 
]>rcssed  which  would  form  a  shadow  of  justification  for  my  acta,  and  ex 
parte  atfiduvits  of  parties  accused  by  me  of  fraudulent  transfers  of  laige 
Amounts  of  prr)perty  are  the  i?ole  basis  of  the  report. 

*'  True,  by  that  report  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  specia 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Forstall,  a  rebel  a  leading  member  of  the 
*•  Southern  Independent  Association,'  a  league  wherein  each  meml)or  bound 
himself  by  a  horrid  and  impious  oath  *  to  resist  unto  death  itself  all  attompta 
to  restore  the  Union.'  A  confrere  of  Pierre  Soulc  in  the  committee  of  the 
city  whicii  destroyed  more  than  pen  millions  of  property  by  fire,  to  prevent 
its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities,  when  tiie  fleet 
passed  the  forts. 

*'  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  consider  that  I  mention  the  characteristics  of  thia 
report  not  in  any  tone  of  complaint  of  the  state  department.  If  it  ia  necea- 
sary  to  suppress  facts,  to  impugn  the  motives  and  disown  the  acts  of  m 
commanding  officer  of  the  army  in  the  field,  or  to  publish  to  those  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  republic,  that  he  has  had  control  of  public  aflEaira  in 
New  Orleans  taken  from  him  and  transferred  to  a  subordinate,  because  of 
the  harshness  of  his  administration,  as  was  done  in  the  dispatch  to  tbo 
minister  of  the  Netherlands,  even  if  the  fact  is  not  true,  I  bow  to  the 
mandate  of '  state  necessity'  without  a  nmrmur.  I  have  made  Uu^er  sacri- 
fices than  this  for  my  country,  and  am  prepared  for  still  greater,  if  need  be, 
but  I  only  wish  to  make  them  when  they  will  be  useful,  and  therefore 
have  painted  the  effect  of  the  commission,  report,  and  dispatch  upon  a  tor- 
bulent,  rebellious,  uneasy,  excitable,  vindictive,  brutalized,  hiJf  formgn 
population,  maddened  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the  actions  of  their  fdUow^ 
the  fall  of  the  national  capital,  the  inyasion  of  the  North,  and  excited  to 
insubordination  by  the  double  hope,  that  either  by  the  suocesa  of  the  anna 
of  their  brethren,  or  the  interference  of  the  national  executive  in  thdlr  bo* 
half,  they  shall  soon  be  released  from  the  only  government  which  haa  erer 
hold  the  city  in  quiet  order,  or  nnplundering  peace.  Awaiting  inatroetioo^ 
*'  I  have  the  honor  to  1  e  your  obedient  servant, 

**Benjamiv  f.  Butueb,  Vajor-Oentral  09mm«mim§,^  ,  . 

*  Tfa«  re)  f!  amgr  wm  tb  -n  in  MsrylouU 
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This  letter  clearly  marks  the  point  of  divergence  between  the 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  the  rebellion.  As  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Johnston  and  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Seward  with  Mr.  Van  Lim- 
burgh  have  been  published,  it  is  but  fair  that  this  dispatch  should 
be  also  printed.  Whether  the  confiscation  act  was  a  politic  or  an 
impolitic  measure  is  a  question  upon  which  honest  and  patriotic 
men  may  differ — do  differ.  But  the  act  having  been  passed  and 
approved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  duty  of  commanding 
generals  was  to  give  it  real  effect — ^not  allow  the  government  to  be 
defrauded  by  the  hasty  manufacture  of  fictitious  legal  papers. 

Greneral  Butler  continued  his  preparations  for  enforcing  the  con- 
fiscation act.  The  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days'  grace, 
the  following  general  order  was  issued : 

"  Nbw  Orlbanb,  September  24,  1862. 

'^  All  persons,  male  or  female,  within  this  deportment,  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  have  ever  been  citizens  of  the  Unitod 
States,  and  have  not  renewed  their  allegiance  before  this  date  to  the  United 
States,  or  who  now  hold  or  pretend  any  allegiance  or  sympathy  with  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  are  ordered  to  report  themselves,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October  next,  to  the  nearest  provost-marshal,  with  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  all  their  property  and  rights  of  property,  both  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  made  out  and  signed  by  themselves  respectively,  with  the  same 
particularity  as  for  taxation.  They  shall  also  report  their  place  of  residence 
by  number,  street,  or  other  proper  description,  and  their  occupation,  which 
registry  shall  be  signed  by  themselves,  and  each  shall  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  marshal  of  registration  as  claiming  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Any  persons,  of  those  described  in  this  order,  neglecting  so  to  register 
themselves,  sliall  be  subject  to  fine,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  or  both, 
and  all  his  or  her  property  confiscated,  by  order,  as  punishment  for  such 
neglect. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  October  next,  every  householder  shall  return  to  the 
provost-marshal  nearest  him,  a  list  of  each  inmate  in  his  or  her  house,  of 
tlie  age  of  eighteen  years  or  upward,  which  list  shall  contain  the  following 
particulars  :  The  name,  sex,  age  and  occupation  of  each  inmate,  whether  a 
repristercd  alien,  one  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  a  registered  enemy  of  the  United  States,  or  one  who  has  neglected 
to  register  himself  or  herself,  either  as  an  alien,  a  loyal  citizen,  or  a  register- 
ed enemy.  All  householders  neglecting  to  make  such  returns,  or  making  a 
false  return,  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  or 
both. 
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'^  Each  policeman  will,  within  his  beat,  be  held  responsible  that  efwvrj 
householder  failing  to  make  such  return,  within  three  days  from  the  first  of 
October,  is  reported  to  the  provost-marshal;  and  five  dollars  for  soeh 
neglect,  for  every  day  in  which  it  is  not  reported,  will  be  deducted  from 
such  policeman^s  pay,  and  ho  shall  be  dismissed.  And  a  like  sum  for  ODD!- 
viction  of  any  householder  not  making  his  or  her  return  shall  be  paad  to  tbo 
policeman  reporting  snch  househrilder. 

''  Every  person  who  shall,  in  good  faith,  renew  his  or  her  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  previous  to  the  first  day  of  October  nezt^  and  shall  re- 
main truly  loyal,  will  be  recommended  to  the  president  for  pardon  of  his  or 
her  previous  offenses." 

This  order  led  to  a  run  on  the  oath  ofiSces.  It  was  "  noderHtood'' 
among  the  secessionists  that  an  oath  given  to  Yankees  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  retaining  property  was  a  mere  form  of  words  not  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  chivalric  sons  of  the  South.  A  very 
large  number  of  persons,  it  is  thought,  acted  upon  thip  opinion; 
for  while  the  offices  appointed  for  receiving  the  oaths  were  throng- 
ed and  surrounded  by  eager  multitudes  of  oath-takers,  the  number 
of  "registered  enemies"  was  less  than  four  thousand.  "People,** 
said  the  Delta^  "  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  afterward 
say,  with  a  sneer,  *  it  did  not  go  farther  than  there'  (pointing  to 
their  throat),  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  it  is  kept  in  that  pofli- 
tion,  and  they  conduct  themselves  accordingly,  there  is  great 
danger  of  its  chokhig  them  some  fine  morning." 

Before  General  Butler  lefl  the  department,  sixty  thousand  of  ita 
inhabitants  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  Un\te<l  States. 

The  rebel  General  Jeff.  Thompson,  who  was  in  command  near 
the  Union  lines,  contrived  to  get  in  a  word  on  this  subject: 

^^  PovGHATOULA,  La.,  8«pt0mb0r  SMl, 
**  Sunday,  8  o^olook  a.  m. 
**  M^or-General  B.  F.  Butter,  U.  S.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La. :  « 

**  [Per  Underground  Telegraph.] 

*^  General  : — We  thank  jou  for  Greneral  Order  No.  76.  It  wiU  answerns 
for  a  precedent  at  New  Orleans,  St.  Loaia,  Lonisville,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, each  of  which  we  will  have  in  a  few  days.  We  were  midetwinined 
how  to  act    Please  *  pile  it  on.' 

'*  Tours  respectfully,  JsFnEBSoy  Thompsom, 

^^  Brigadier- General  8.  C,  commanding  Simtkam  LbmJ* 
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If  the  general  could  regard  this  epistle  as  a  joke,' there  were 
other  correspondents  whose  communications  caused  him  real  dis- 
tress. The  venerable  and  benevolent  Dr.  Mercer,  for  example,  a 
gentleman  for  whom  General  Butler,  in  common  with  the  whole 
army,  entertained  the  most  sincere  respect,  addressed  him  upon  the 
subject  of  General  Order  No.  76. 

**  You  have  probably  inferred,  from  our  various  conversations,  that 
I  have  not  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  States, 
nor  have  been  a  member  of  any  society  or  public  body  in  New 
Orleans,  or  elsewhere  in  the  confederacy ;  and  that  since  your 
arrival  here,  I  have  maintained  a  strict  neutrality.  In  pursnaiu^e 
of  your  Order  No.  76, 1  will  make  a  faithful  return,  substantially, 
if  not  minutely  accurate,  of  aH  my  property  here,  except  about 
$3,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  gold,  that  I  have  reserved 
for  an  emergency.  I  mention  this  to  you  now  to  avoid  misapprehen- 
sion. Your  order  referred  to  exempts  only  those  who  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  I  can  not  think  you  intend  to  include 
those  in  my  situation  as  claiming  to  be  'enemies  of  the  United 
States.'  Such  an  interpretation  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  variance  with 
the  act  of  congress,  as  well  as  with  the  proclamation  of  President 
Iiincoln." 

General  Butler  replied : 

"  In  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  neutrality  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  this  contest  for  the  life  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  an  officer,  I  can  not  recognize  such  neutrality.  '  He 
that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.' 

••'  All  good  citizens  are  called  upon  to  lend  their  influence  to  the 
United  States  ;  all  that  do  not  do  so,  are  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States;  the  line  is  to  be  distinctly  and  broadly  drawn.  Every 
citizen  must  find  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  line,  and 
can  claim  no  other  position  than  that  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States. 

"  While  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  you  in  your  con 
struction  of  the  act  of  congress  and  the  proclamation  of  the  presi 
dent,  I  cannot  permit  any  reservation  of  property  from  the  list, 
or  exemption  of  persons  from  the  requirement  of  Order  No.  76. 
It  may  be,  and,  I  trust,  is  quite  true,  that  by  no  act  of  yours  have 
you  rendered  yourself  liable  to  the  confiscation  of  your  propeity 
under  the  act  and  proclamation ;  but  that  is  for  the  military  or 
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>t]ier  courts  (to  a^'.-il-K     You,  Imwc'vor,  will  advi<e  yourself,^ 
rour  usiuil  cure  and  <\*ution,  wh:i!.  may  bo  the  elVect,  imw  that  ; 
ire  solemnly  oallrvl  upon  to  tU?olare  yourself  in  favor  of  the  gov 
nont,  of  coiiiuniacionsly  refusing  to  renew  your  allegiance  to 
thereby  inducing,  from  yonr  example,  others  of  your  fellow-<at^ 
to  remain  in  the  same  opposition.     I  am  glad  to  acknowledge 
long  and  upright  life  as  a  man,  your  former  services  as  an  < 
of  the  government,  and  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  your 
sonal  oharacier  and  moral  worth;  but  I  am  dealing  ^Htb  your 
as  a  citizen  of  the  Tnited  States.     All  these  noble  qualities,  as 
as  your  high  social  condition,  render  yonr  example  all  the  more^J., 
fluent ial  and  pernicious  ;  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  in  my  opinion,  i 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  than  if,  a  you 
man,  vou  had  shouldered  vour  musket  and  marched  to  the  ficM 
the  arniv  of  rebellion/' 

l>r.  fiercer  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  choose  a  position  on 
side  or  the  other  of  the  *^  broad  line."     He  did  not  take  the  t 
of  allegiance,  but  preferred  to  enroll  himself  among  the  registcrtdj 
enemies  of  his  country.     After  the  departure  of  General  Butler,!* 
escaped  to  New  York,  where  lie  has  since  resided. 

(leneral   Ibitler  proceeded  in  the  work  recommended  by  Jet 
Thompson,  of  **  ]nling  it  on,''  taking  the  material  from  the  "piles 
of  the  frii-nds  and  comnides  of  that  humorous  officer.     Another  of 
his  raking  general  orders  appeared  in  October,  which  sensibly  re- 
tluced  the  income  of  many  conspicuous  abettors  of  the  rebellion. 

**  New  Obleaxs,   October  17,  1862.     ; 
**  All  jHTsons  hoUUnjr  ]>owors  of  attorney  or  letters  of  authorization  from,  ■ 
•If  wlio  are  iiioroly  rtotiii^  for.  or  tenants  of,  or  intrusted  with  any  moneySi  \ 
pH»ils.  waros  prv»port  \  t»r  niorohandiso,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  of  any  per-  . 
s.M\  imw  in  the  soi*vii-o  ot*  tlio  so-ealleil   Confederate  States,  or  any  person  i 
not  ki\t)\vn   l.v   sm-h   :iiront,  t.^nant  or  trustee  to  be  a   loyal  citizen  of  the 
VniLd  Stalk v<,  or  a  f'Kui^^Ur  iioutral  Mihject  of  a  foreign  government,  will 
rotaui   in  liuir  own  hand,  until  farther  ordorsk,  all  such  moneys,   goO(U 
\varrM,  nionliandiso  autl  j.roperty,  and  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  same 
to  Pavid  r.Ki.  Kiold,  Ksq.,  the  tiuaneial  clerk  of  this  department,  upon  oath, 
on  or  ooforo  the  lirsi  day  of  November  next.     Everv  such  agent,  tenant  or 
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esponsible  for  the  amount  so  neglected  to  be  returned,  paid  over  or 
-  All  rents  due  or  to  become  due  by  tenants  of  property  belong- 
rsons  not  known  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  bo 
hey  become  due,  to  D.  0.  G.  Field,  Esq.,  financial  clerk  of  the  de- 

.  V 

<• 

)inplete  the  reader's  knowledge  of  this  subject,  it  is  only 

y  to  add  tliat,  early  in  December,  all  registered  enemies 

jired  to  leave  New  Orleans,  not  to  return,  were  permitted 

►.     Several  hundreds  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 

)  the  relief  of  the  party  for  the  Union. 

s  these  stern  and  rigorously  executed  measures  which  com- 

he  subjugation  of  the  secessionists  of  New  Orleans,  and 

i  tliem  of  all  power  to  co-operate  with  treason  beyond  the 

ines.     It  was  these  measures  which  alone  could  have  pre- 

he  way  for  the  sincere  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union, 

requisite  to  which  was  the  suppression  of  the  small  party 

lad  traitorously  taken  the  state  out  of  the  Union.    To  com- 

e  regeneration  of  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  foster  the 

>ect,  protect  the  interests,  maintain  the  rights,  and  raise  in 

e  of  civilization  that  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 

'*e   and  black,  bond  and  free,  whose  interests  and  the 

<he  United  States  are  identical.     This  great  and  diffi- 

\eral  Butler  was  permitted  only  to  begin.    The  back- 

\  called  from  his  fields  when  the  forests  had  been 

Sps  drained,  the  noxious  creatures  driven  away,  and 

1  work  done.     There  would  have  been  a  harvest 

•ear,  if  the  same  energetic  and  fertile  mind  had 

the  resources  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MORE    OP  THE   IRON   HAND. 


ATN  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  New  Orleans  felt  the  rigor 
3ral  Butler's  rule.  Tlie  clergy  of  New  Orleans  were  seces- 
,  of  course.  Any  Christian  minister  capable  of  voluntarily 
n  the  South  during  the  hist  twenty  years,  or  any  one  who 
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Other  courts  (to  decide).  You,  however,  will  advise  yourself,  with 
your  usual  care  and  caution,  what  may  be  the  effect,  now  tliat  you 
are  solemnly  called  upon  to  declare  yourself  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  contumaciously  refusing  to  renew  your  allegiance  to  it, 
thereby  inducing,  from  your  example,  otliers  of  your  fellow-citizens 
to  remain  in  the  same  opposition.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  your 
long  and  upright  life  as  a  man,  your  former  services  as  an  officer 
of  the  government,  and  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  your  per- 
sonal character  and  moral  worth ;  but  I  am  dealing  with  your  duty 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  All  these  noble  qualities,  as  well 
as  your  high  social  condition,  render  your  example  all  the  more  in- 
fluential and  pernicious  ;  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  in  my  opinion,  more 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  than  if,  a  yoimger 
man,  you  had  shouldered  your  musket  and  marched  to  the  field  in 
the  army  of  rebellion." 

Dr.  Mercer  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  choose  a  position  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  "  broad  line."  He  did  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  but  preferred  to  enroll  himself  among  the  registered 
enemies  of  his  country.  After  the  departure  of  General  Butler,  he 
escaped  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

General  Butler  proceeded  in  the  work  recommended  by  Jeff. 
Thompson,  of  '*  piling  it  on,"  taking  the  material  from  the  "  piles" 
of  the  friends  and  comrades  of  that  humorous  officer.  Another  of 
his  raking  general  orders  appeared  in  October,  which  sensibly  re- 
duced the  income  of  many  conspicuous  abettors  of  the  rebellion. 

"New  Orleaxs,  Octoherl^,  1862. 
**  All  persons  holding?  powers  of  attorney  or  letters  of  authorization  from, 
or  who  are  merely  acting?  for,  or  tenants  of,  or  intrusted  with  any  moneys, 
goods,  wares,  property  or  merchandise,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  of  any  per- 
son now  in  the  service  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  any  person 
not  known  by  such  agents  tenant  or  trustee  to  ])e  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  honajide  neutral  subject  of  a  foreign  government,  will 
retain  in  tiieir  own  hand,  until  farther  orders,  all  such  moneys,  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  and  property,  and  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  same 
tt)  David  C.  G.  Field,  Esq.,  the  financial  clerk  of  this  department,  upon  oath, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  next.  Every  such  agent,  tenant  or 
trustee  failing  to  make  true  return,  or  shall  pay  over  or  deliver  any  Buch 
moneys,  goods,  wares,  merchandise  and  proi)erty  to,  or  for  the  use,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  any  person  not  known  by  him  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
^nitod  StatMb  without  an  order  from  these  head-quarters,  will  be  held  per- 
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I7  responsil)!©  for  the  amonnt  so  neglected  to  be  returned,  paid  over  or 
rered.     All  rents  due  or  to  become  due  by  tenants  of  property  belong- 
to  persons  not  known  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  bo 
id  as  they  become  due,  to  D.  0,  G.  Field,  Esq.,  financial  clerk  of  the  de- 
lent." 

To  complete  the  reader's  knowledge  of  this  subject,  it  is  only 
jsary  to  add  that,  early  in  December,  all  registered  enemies 
desired  to  leave  New  Orleans,  not  to  return,  were  permitted 
do  so.  Several  hundreds  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 
rach  to  the  relief  of  the  party  for  the  Union. 
It  was  these  stern  and  rigorously  executed  measures  which  com- 
id  the  subjugation  of  the  secessionists  of  New  Orleans,  and 
jprived  them  of  all  power  to  co-operate  with  treason  beyond  the 
Fnion  lines.  It  was  these  measures  which  alone  could  have  pre- 
red  the  way  for  the  sincere  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union, 
le  first  requisite  to  which  was  the  suppression  of  the  small  party 
fwhich  had  traitorously  taken  the  state  out  of  the  Union.  To  coin- 
Pplete  the  regeneration  of  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  foster  the 
If-respect,  protect  the  interests,  maintain  the  rights,  and  raise  in 
tale  of  civilization  that  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
"  ^te  and  black,  bond  and  free,  whose  interests  and  the 
*  the  United  States  are  identical.  This  great  and  diffi- 
leral  Butler  was  permitted  only  to  begin.  The  back- 
\  called  from  his  fields  when  the  forests  had  been 
^s  drained,  the  noxious  creatures  driven  away,  and 
1  work  done.  There  would  have  been  a  harvest 
'ear,  if  the  same  energetic  and  fertile  mind  had 
the  resources  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MORE   OP  THE  IRON   HAND. 


Certain  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  New  Orleans  felt  the  rigor 
of  General  Butler's  rule.  The  clergy  of  New  Orleans  were  seces- 
sionists, of  course.  Any  Christian  minister  capable  of  voluntarily 
living  in  the  South  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  any  one  who 
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wiiB  permi(t«d  to  live  there,  must  have  been  a  person  prepared  to   < 
forsake  all  and  follow  slavery.     Tlaa  was  the  condition  of  tJiek  ei- 
ercising  the  tlci-ical  office  in  the  cotton  Idngdom,  and  when  t]\e    | 
time  came  they  complied  with  that  condition.  I 

One  "  eminent  divine"  of  New  Orleans,  it  is  said,  was  heard  to 
remark,  th;it  strong  as  was  fals  belief  in  special  providential  ^ 
pensations,  that  f^iith  would  receive  a  severe,  perhaps  a  &tal  lAodqfl 
if  the  yellow  fi'ver  did  nut  become  epidemio  in  New  Orieaiu  d4l 
summer.  -v 

When  the  confiscation  act  was  about  to  be.  enforced,  Gieneid    , 
Butler  had  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Leacock,  the  Episcopal  clergj- 
man  who  proniiaed  to  read  the  burial  service  over  Lientenant  De 
Kiiy,  and  broke  his  promise.    Tills  gentleman  was  of  English  birth,    i 
but  had  long  resided  in  Kew  Orleans,  and,  I  believe,  had  bec^mi' 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  at  least,  he  expressly  disclaimed  ibf'     , 
protection  of  British  law.     Dr.  Leacock,  it  appears,  now  desired    I 
exemption  from  the  decrees  which  tended  to  separate  the  frienda  j 
from  the  coemics  of  the  Union,  and  which  denied  all  &Tor  nnd 
privileges  to  those  who  openly  adhered  to  the  Confederato  <: 
He  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Union — in  fiot,  a  Union  i 
Still,  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     Nm 
thin  mnn,  in  November,  1860,  had  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  41 
Bcccaaion,  which  so  exactly  chimed  in  with  the  feelings  of  the  s 
sionists,  that  four  editions  of  it  were  printed  and  sold,  to  the  n 
ber   of  30,000   copies.     The  sermon  was   the  nsiial   silly  tii 
against  "  the  abolitionists,"  "  the  savage  fanatics  of  the  North," 
deadly  enemies  of  a  noble  southern  chivalry.    It  contained,  alsO|1 
the  rcgnhilion  paragraphs  upon  John  Brown  and  his  "band  of  a 
sassiiis,"  and  the  "infidel  preachers"  who  had  "stimnlated"t}um  to  ] 
fdl  upon  a  poor,  innocent,  unsuspecting,  persecuted,  patient,  loQ^  1 
suffering  southern  people.     The  concluding  paragraph  of  diia  ■ 
mon  wns  the  following: 

"Now,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  an 
before  I  close.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  I  counseled  yon,  flora  t 
place,  to  avoid  all  precipitate  action ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  ti 
determined  action — such  action  only  as  yon  thought  yoa  oonld  t 
with  the  cotisciouH  support  of  reason  and  reli^on.  I  give  that  d 
set  still.  But  I  am  one  of  you.  I  feel  as  a  southerner.  Sontl 
honor  ia  ray  honor — southern  degradation  ia  my  d^;radatioo.  . 
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no  man  mistake  my  meaning  or  call  niy  words  idle.  As  a  south- 
erner, then,  I  will  speak,  and  I  give  it  as  my  firm  and  unhesitating 
belief  that  nothing  is  now  left  us  but  secession.  I  do  not  like  the 
word,  but  it  is  the  only  one  to  express  my  meaning.  We  do  not 
secede — our  enemies  have  seceded.  We  are  on  the  constitution — 
our  enemies  are  not  on  the  constitution ;  and  our  language  should 
^  be,  if  you  will  not  go  with  us,  we  will  not  go  with  you.  You  may 
form  for  yourselves  a  constitution ;  but  we  will  administer  among 
ourselves  the  constitution  which,  our  fathers  have  left  us.  This 
should  be  our  language  and  solemn  detei-mi nation.  Such  action 
our  honor  demands ;  such  action  will  save  the  Union,  if  anything 
can.  We  have  yet  friends  left  us  in  the  North,  but  they  can  not 
act  for  us  till  we  have  acted  for  ourselves ;  and  it  would  be  as  pusil- 
lanimous in  us  to  desert  our  friends  as  to  cower  before  our  enemies. 
To  advance,  is  to  secure  our  rights ;  to  recede,  is  to  lay  our  fortunes, 
our  honor,  our  liberty,  under  the  feet  of  our  enemies.  I  know  that 
the  consequences  of  such  a  course,  unless  guided  by  discretion,  are 
perilous.  But,  j)eril  our  fortunes,  peril  our  lives,  come  what  will, 
let  us  never  peril  our  liberty  and  our  honor.  I  am  willing,  at 
the  call  of  my  honor  and  my  liberty,  to  die  a  freeman ;  but  I'll 
never,  no,  never,  live  a  slave ;  and  the  alternative  now  presented 
by  our  enemies  is  secession  or  slavery.  Let  it  be  liberty  or 
death !" 

General  Butler  ventured  to  adduce  this  sermon  as  evidence  of  its 
author's  enmity  to  the  Union.  Dr.  Leacock's  reply  revealed  an 
astounding  moral  obliquity. 

1  DK.   LEAOOOK  TO   OENEBAL  BUTLEB. 

"  September  26,  1862. 

"  Major-General  Butleb  : 

*'  Sib  : — I  have  not  the  sermon  in  manuscript  to  which,  in  your  note  of 
yesterday,  you  refer.  It  was  taken  down  during  its  delivery  by  a  reporter 
unknown  to  me,  but,  being  called  awny  from  the  church  before  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  requested  the  manuscript,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said,  give  a 
f,  wrong  report  of  my  views.  It  was  given,  but  never  returned.  I  send, 
however,  a  printed  copy  of  it  with  this  remark :  that  the  last  section,  which 
I  have  circumscribed  in  pencil,  was  not  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  as  my 
whole  congregation  can  testify ;  and  that  the  publisher  was  immediately 
required  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  to  state  this  fact,  that 
it  might  be  omitted  in  any  future  publication. 


i 
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"There  ia  do  man  tbnC  desires  mora  beartily  tbon  mjself  ttia  rMb 
of  ttiia  Union,  ns  it  v-aa  before  the  present  controrersy  oroae.  In  oridtMS 
of  this  fuct,  i  send  you  miother  sermon,  which  vraa  delivered  ■  few  wMfa 
after  the  one  in  print;  anil  as  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  reading  i^ 
I  will  tranMrlbe  the  fIuudk  paragraph,  to  whioh  I  desire  to  rafer  70^  m 
eiprt'ssive  of  what  I  felt  then,  and  of  what  t  feel  now. 

"  ^  The  destruction  of  our  Union  I  Oh,  there  is  not  s  spot  <m  tlw  dvflinc 
globo  that  nonld  not  lament  the  destrnotion  of  our  Union.  Tite  irall  with 
which  the  fathers  in  Ej^jpt  pierced  the  air  on  the  death  of  thur  fint-bon, 
is  ready  to  burst  forlh  from  our  l>o)u>m8  if  thia  dire  event  ahonid  ImniMi 
I  speak  for  myself.  Tliere  are  those  among  as  who  may  be  indiStowt  t» 
it.  itnt  the  nations  around  ua  wilt  consider  it  a  world-wide  iniafiHtuw. 
The  diacoQtvnted  und  aspiring,  the  exile  and  the  adrenturer,  all  aeek  in 
borders,  and  are  at  once  elevated  in  the  scale  of  being — e[yoyiQgB  fnervr, 
a  fi'csher  nature.  It  is  the  land  of  the  aspirations  and  dreams  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  other  countries.  Even  tyrants  who  hate  it,  wonid  not  aae 
it  fall,  because  they  know  not  how  soon  they  may  have  to  fly  to  it  ftr 
refuge.  I'Ct  the  fanatics  of  the  Xorth  coDuder  this,  and  know  that  thejowa 
it  to  the  world,  aa  well  as  to  the  ^;o^th,  to  beal  the  wouiida  they  hara  ii^ 
llictcd,  and  rc>tore  harmony  and  happiness  to  our  country. 

"  -The  Union,  the  Union  destroyed  I  Our  hearts  can  acarocly  bear  tb« 
thought,  much  more  the  weight  of  such  a  visitation.  Yet  where  ia  the  inaa 
to  arrest  its  downward  progress  I  North,  south,  east,  west,  where  is  the 
man  ?  There  is  none  to  answer ;  there  is  none  to  be  tbnud.  Then,  Lot^ 
wo  come  to  Thee.  Save  us,  wo  perish !  Say  to  the  troubled  spirlta  of  moi, 
bo  still,  that  thero  may  he  n  calm — a  calm  for  deliberate,  jnst,  devout  eda- 
Mderiiti'in  to  heal  the  wounds  that  hare  been  inflicted,  and  to  restore  pnM 
and  brotherly  love  to  onr  Union,  the  Union  which  has  been  beqnaatbed  M^ 
the  Union  of  equal  rights  and  equal  protection.    O  Lord,  saT«  this  Cnlonr 

'These  are  still  my  feehngs — I  have  never  held  any  other — I  Iwrnufor 
avowed  any  other.  And  1  mention  this  witlk  the  atcnt  intention  that  f 
should  not  be  mi  a  understood.  I  desire  to  be  known  aa  1  am.  Mj  podtlM  ' 
demands  that  I  sliould  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  the  trntb.  1  luTe  doM 
this,  and  I  leave  all  conseqaeuoea  with  Ood.     Pleaae  return  ma  tha  mmi' 

"I  am,  air,  reapectfnlly,  J 

"V.T.  Lbwmxk."       1 

General  Bntler,  not  dcsirlDg  iartber  oorrespondenoe  with  tUi   ' 
reverend  person,  caused  Captain  Fnffer  to  aak  him  whethar  ha 
had  published  any  recantation  or  disavowal  of  the  leoettMon  pwfr 
gr.iph  of  bis  sermon,  or  whether  aoj  one  else  had  done  aolbr  hfaii 
He  replied :  "  I  do  not  laioir.    I  only  know  that  I  nqaaMad  dw  i 
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reporter,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  to  orait  the  last  paragraph, 
because  I  did  not  give  utterance  to  it."  It  thus  appeared  that  this 
Union  man  had  stood  by  and  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  of  a 
sermon  advising  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  had  enjoyed 
the  populai-ity  attached  to  the  utterance  of  such  advice,  without 
deeming  it  worth  while  to  inform  the  public  that  the  passage  had 
never  been  delivered^  and  did  not  express  his  mature  opinion. 
Those  who  can  believe  in  such  Unionism  may  also  be  able  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sei*mon  quoted  in  the  doctor's  letter  was  delivered 
after  the  published  one,  which  entry  man  in  his  congregation  must 
have  read. 

On  the  day  ♦iffCi^  which  he  had  replied  to  Captain  Puffer's  ques- 
tion, he  Rouf^ht  to  re-open  a  correspondence  directly  with  General 
Butler.  Something  was  in  the  mind  of  this  tender-conscienccd 
priest.  He  now  became  the  accuser  of  General  Butler,  and  warned 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways. 

DB.   LEAOOOK  TO  GENERAL  BUTLEB. 

'^  Septejnher  29,  1862. 
**  Major  General  Butler,  &o.,  &o.,  &o.  ; 

^^  My  dear  Sib  : — I  desire  to  speak  affectionately,  but  candidly,  to  you, 
and  1  beseech  you  to  hear  me  patiently. 

''  General  Butler,  '  You  are  eating  up  God^s  people,  as  it  were  bread.' 
You  have  possessed  them  with  such  fear,  that  they  are  rushing,  innocent 
and  weak  women,  most  unwarrantably,  guiltless  and  timid  men,  most  in- 
gloriously,  are  rushing  to  tlieir  destruction,  through  fear  of  being  deprived 
of  their  substance  or  of  their  personal  liberty. 

"  You  are  playing  a  dangerous  game  with  public  morals — you  are  com- 
mitting desperate  havoc  with  the  consciences  of  God's  people.  Thou- 
sands have  perjured  themselves — thousands  are  rushing  to  perjure  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  by  bringing  themselves  under  oath  to 
do  what  they  intead  not  to  do,  what  they  will  not  do,  and  what  you  know 
tliey  neither  intend  to  do  nor  will  do.  All  this  you  have  seen,  and  yet  you 
have  not  raised  your  voice  to  check  the  rainous  deception  practiced  on  the 
community  by  your  organ,  the  Delta, 

''The  law  under  which  you  act  does  not  call  for  this  universal  wicked- 
ness ;  but  if  it  did,  you  should  not,  as  a  man  professing  Christianity,  obey  it, 
because  obedience  to  human  law  ceases  where  transgression  to  the  Divine 
law  is  involved ;  and  who  will  not  say  the  Divine  law  is  not  transgressed, 
is  not  openly  defied,  and  that  by  you,  when  God  is  set  at  naught  by  num- 
bers only  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  your  wilL    I  say  your  will,  not  the  will 
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of  tho  law,  for  the  1a\v  is  more  merciful  thaa  joa ;  it  ezaots  of  amitd 
offenders  only  what  you  exact  indiscriminately  of  all.  Ton  elevate  yov 
will  above  the  law  for  people  to  bow  down  and  obey ;  and  in  their  obedl- 
euce  they  deny  God,  and  rush  into  the  arms  of  Satan  'and  whose  is  the 
9iu? 

^^  My  dear  General  Butler,  I  beseech  you  in  GkKl's  name  to  panae  and  con- 
sider your  course.  I  know  you  desire  to  serve  your  countrj ;  hot  in  your 
efforts  to  serve  your  country  you  must  not  forget  that  you  are  a  man,  and, 
therefore,  should  deal  mercifully  with  yonr  fellow-man,  as  yon  woold  have 
God  to  deal  mercifully  with  you;  we  are  nowhere  commanded  to  lore  oor 
country,  but  we  arc  everywhere  commanded  to  love  onr  fellow-men ;  and, 
therefore,  in  dealing  with  our  fellow-men  in  connection  with  oor  oonntry, 
you  should  not  deal  with  sach  undue  severity,  nor  place  him  in  a  condition 
to  risk  his  salvatlou  for  the  glorification  of  saying,  or  of  hearing  it  aud. 
that  you  have  done  good  to  your  country — and  where  is  the  good?  not  one 
in  ten,  that  has  token  the  oath,  are  you  willing  to  tmst. 

^'  It  is  with  pain  and  grief  that  I  say  all  thb ;  but  I  moat  be  trae  to  my 
God,  and  my  conscience ;  when  I  see  my  people  rushing  thna  headlong  to 
destruction,  I  must  speak ;  though  all  heU  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  mnat  ipeak — 
silence  is  my  destruction ;  for  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord — *  Son  of  man,  I 
have  made  thee  a  watchman  over  the  house  of  Israel;  therefore  hear  the 
word  at  my  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me.  When  I  aay  nnto  the 
wicked,  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  tliou  givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speak- 
est  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked  way  to  save  hia  life,  the  tame  wicked 
man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand.' 

*^  General  Butler — God  has  given  you  great  talents — ^few  are  blessed  with 
such — and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  you  may  nse  those  talents  to  his  gloiy ; 
but  to  do  this,  you  must  take  a  very  different  course  to  tliat  which  jon  are 
now  pursuing.  I  pray  you,  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken ;  bnt  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  you,  and  I  can  not  restrain  this  evidence  of  my  love  tor 
your  BouL 

*'May  God  give  you  grace  to  see  yonr  error,  and  to  sostain  yon  In  the 
proper  discharge  of  your  arduous  and  manifold  duties. 

^'  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  sincerity,  your  obedient  servantu 

"  W.  T.  Leaooodk.** 

No  answer,  I  believe,  was  made  to  this  oommiinloatioo.  A  Aw 
days  after,  an  event  occurred  whioh  brought  General  Botler  into 
such  direct  collision  with  the  Episcopal  clergy,  that  New  Qileaai 
was  not  considered  by  the  general  large  enough  to  oontain  boA 
parties  in  the  controversy. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  earily  in  October,  Abgor  Stroog  entaied 
the  office  of  the  general  in  plain  dothes,  and  said: 
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"I  havn't  been  able  to  go  to  church  since  we  came  to  New 
Orleans.     This  morning  I  am  going." 

He  crossed  the  street,  and  took  a  front  seat  in  the  Episcopal  church 
of  Dr.  Goodrich,  opposite  the  mansion  of  General  Twiggs.  He 
joined  in  the  exercises  with  the  earnestness  which  was  natural  to 
his  devout  mind,  imtil  the  clergyman  reached  that  part  of  the  ser- 
vice where  the  prayer  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  occurs. 
Tiiat  prayer  was  omitted,  and  the  minister  invited  the  congregation 
to  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer.  The  young  officer  had 
not  previously  heard  of  this  mode  of  evading,  at  once,  the  require- 
ments of  the  church,  and  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general. 
He  rose  in  his  place  and  said : 

"  Stop,  sir.  It  is  my  duty  to  bring  these  exercises  to  a  close.  I 
came  here  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sole  purpose,  of  worshiping 
God  ;  but  inasmuch  as  your  minister  has  seen  iit  to  omit  invoking 
a  blessing,  as  our  church  service  requires,  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  I  propose  to  close  the  services.  This  house  will  be 
Bhut  within  ten  minutes." 

The  clergyman,  astounded,  began  to  remonstrate. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  discussion,  sir,"  said  the  mnjor. 

The  minister  was  speechless  and  indignant.  The  ladies  flashed 
wrath  upon  the  officer,  who  stood  motionless  with  folded  arms. 
The  men  scowled  at  him.  The  minister  soon  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, the  congregation  dispersed,  and  Major  Strong  retired  to 
report  the  circumstances  at  head-quarters. 

This  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  General  Butler  sent  for  the 
Episcopal  clergymen.  Dr.  Leacock,  Dr.  Goodrich,  Dr.  Fulton,  and 
others,  who  were  all  accustomed  to  omit  the  prayer  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  pray  in  silence  for  the  triumph  of  treason.  The  general 
patiently  and  courteously  argued  the  point  with  them  at  great 
length,  quoting  Bible,  rubrics  and  liistory  with  his  wonted  fluency. 
They  replied  that,  in  omitting  the  prayer,  they  were  only  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  Right  Reverend  Major-General  Polk,  their  eccle- 
siastical superitfr.  The  general  denied  the  authority  of  that  mili- 
tary prelate  to  change  the  liturgy,  and  contended  that  the  omission 
of  the  prayer,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place, 
was  an  overt  act  of  treason.  Obedience  to  the  powere  that  he^  he 
said,  was  the  peculiar  aim  and  boast  of  the  Episcopal  church ;  and 
no  one  could  doubt  that  the  dominant  power  in  New  Orleans  was 
21 
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tiic  president  of  theUDited  States.  And  even  granting  tliat  tbe 
president  was  a  usurper,  that  would  be  only  one  reason  more  for 
praying  for  him.  The  Union  forces  had  not  come  to  New  Orleans 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  they  meant  to  stay.  There  was  no  power 
on  the  continent  or  off  the  cr>ntinent  that  could  expel  them.  This 
praying  for  Davis  must  stop  at  some  time ;  why  not  now  ?  Be- 
sides, the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church  had  taken  upon  themselTes 
the  most  solenm  vows  to  obey  the  canons  and  rubrics  of  the  chnroh, 
and  their  omission  of  part  of  the  liturgy  was  of  the  nature  ot*per- 

'^  But,  General,"  said  Dr.  Leacock,  '^your  insisting  upon  the  tak« 
ing  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  causing  half  of  my  church-membeni 
to  perjure  themselves." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  general,  "  if  that  is  the  result  of  your  nine 
years'  preaching ;  if  your  people  will  commit  perjury  so  freely,  the 
sooner  you  leave  your  pulpit  the  better." 
After  further  conversation.  Dr.  Leacock  asked  : 
"  Well,  General,  are  you  gohig  to  shut  up  the  churches  ?" 
"  No,  sir,  I  am  more  likely  to  shut  up  the  ministers." 
The  clergymen  showing  no  disposition  to  yield,  General  Butiier 
ended  the  interview  by  stating  his  ultimatum :  "  Read  the  prayer 
for  the  president,  omit  the  silent  act  of  devotion,  or  leave  New 
Orleans  prisoners  of  state  for  Fort  Lafayette." 

After  consultation  with  one  another  and  with  their  people,  after 
endless  vacillation  on  the  pait  of  Dr.  Leacock,  three  of  the  clergy- 
men. Dr.  Leacock,  Dr.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Fulton,  decided  not  to 
road  the  prayer  for  the  president.  Captain  Puffer  was  detailed  to 
conduct  them  to  New  York,  and  they  sailed  in  the  next  transport. 
On  the  voyage,  Captain  Puffer  informs  me.  Dr.  Goodrich,  a  benevo> 
lent,  venerable  man,  read  prayers  to  the  returning  troops,  and  ^Ud 
not  omit  the  prayer  for  the  president.  He  ministered  to  the  siok 
and  dying,  and  won  the  sincere  regard  of  all  on  board.  Three 
weeks  after  their  arrival,  all  the  state  prisoners  were  released,  and 
they  returned  to  New  Orleans.  Greneral  Banks  demanded  the  oath 
of  allegiance  as  a  condition  of  their  landing.  They  dedined  the 
condition,  and  returned  to  New  York.  • 

General  Strong  chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Goodrich,  one  day,  at  tlie 
St.  [Nicholas  Hotel.  They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
Bom'3  oinbarrapsment,  neither  knowing  what  were  the  <^*^^^gt  ef 
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the  other.  A  smile  overspread  the  henevolent  countenance  of  the 
doctor.  General  Strong  offered  his  hand,  which  Dr.  Goodrich  ac- 
cepted, and  the  two  men  laughed  heartily  at  the  odd  encounter. 

"  You  did  that  well,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  since  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  do  it ;  but  why  didn't  you  come  to  me  privately 
and  give  me  notice  ?" 

General  Strong  explained  the  circumstances,  and  they  continued 
to  converse  amicably. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  departure  of  the  clergymen  from  New 
Orleans,  their  churches  were  open  as  usual,  but  the  exercises  were 
conducted  by  chaplains  of  the  Union  army,  who  read  the  service 
without  abridgment.  Not  many  of  the  auditors  were  of  the  seces- 
donist  persuasion.  Church  going,  however,  became  a  more  frequent 
practice  among  officers  and  men  after  this  purging  of  the  pulpits, 
and,  consequently,  the  places  of  the  absent  members  were  not  all 
vacant. 

The  pass-office  at  head-quarters  presented  the  most  distressing 
illustrations  of  the  iron-handed  rule  to  which  Louisiana  was  neces- 
sarily subjected.  Within  the  Union  lines  there  was  comparative 
plenty ;  beyond  them  there  was  desolation  and  want.  Food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicines  were  to  be  had  in  New  Orleans  by  all  who  could 
pay  for  them ;  and  to  such  as  could  not  they  were  given.  Across 
the  lakes,  and  above  the  camp  of  General  Phelps,  at  Carrollton,  and 
in  the  region  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  food  was  scarce 
in  the  extreme,  clothing  was  scarcer,  and  the  stock  of  medicines  had 
long  been  exhausted.  There  were  parents  in  the  city  who  ha  J" 
starving  children  or  sick  children  in  the  enemy's  country,  only  a 
few  miles  distant.  There  were  people  in  New  Orleans  whose  aged 
parents,  just  beyond  the  lines,  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  There  were  others  whose  near  relations,  people  of  substance 
and  respectability,  were  going  half  naked,  or  were  dying  for  want 
of  medicines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  hundreds  of  secession- 
ists in  the  city,  whose  constant  aim,  whose  sole  employment  wns, 
to  devise  means  of  smuggling  supplies  across  the  lines  to  the  camps 
of  rebel  soldiery. 

The  pressure,  therefore,  upon  the  commanding  general  for  passes 
to  go  beyond  the  Union  lines,  was  great  and  continuous.  There 
-were  a  hundred  applications  a  day.  Women  came  to  head-quarters 
imploring  permission  to  take  a  little  clothing,  medicine  and  food  to 
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their  petishing  children,  calling  all  the  saints  to  witness  the  troth 
of  their  story  and  the  honesty  of  their  intentions.  A  large  major* 
ity  of  the  a])])licants  were  women,  who  assailed  the  tender  hearts 
of  the  general  and  his  staff  with  tears,  entreaties  and  protesta- 
tions. 

During  the  first  weeks,  General  Butler  himself  heard  the  appli- 
cants, and  decided  upon  then*  claims.  But  as  this  business  ioYolved 
a  great  deal  of  questioning,  cross-questioning  and  examination  of 
papers,  he  was  compelled,  at  length,  to  establish  a  member  of  hii 
stair  in  an  outer  ol^ce  at  head-quarters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  uft 
from  the  mass  of  suitors  the  few  whose  story  seemed  credible  and 
to  warrant  the  indulgence  of  a  pass.  These  were  reported  to  th^ 
general,  who  then  decided  upon  their  application.  Captain  A,  F. 
Puffer,  of  Boston,  was  the  officer  selected  for  this  duty.  When  he 
left  the  city  to  conduct  the  three  clergymen  northward,  his  plaoe 
was  filled  by  Lieutenant  Frederick  Martin,  of  New  York.  These 
young  ofiicers  held  a  post  which  severely  taxed  their  patiencOi 
their  firmness  and  their  sagacity.  I  might  add  their  integrity, 
also,  if  the  integrity  of  an  honorable  soldier  could  ever  be  severely 
tried.  "  I  was  so  often  oftered  money  for  a  pass,"  said  Captain 
Puffer,  "  that,  at  last,  I  ceased  to  be  indignant,  and  would  merely 
say  to  the  orderly  in  attendance,  as  a  matter  of  business,  ^  Show 
this  woman  out.'  He  was  once  offered  three  thousand  dollars  for 
a  pass,  the  money  to  be  paid  before  it  was  procured. 

From  the  first,  nine  in  ten  of  the  applications  were  refiised. 
*£very  one  at  head-quarters  was  aware  that  the  indalgenoe  wai 
almost  certain  to  be  abused  in  some  instances,  and  that  the  only 
safe  course  was  to  make  the  lines  impassable.  But  many  of  the 
cases  were  so  movingly  piteous,  the  agony  of  the  applicants  seemed 
BO  real  and  so  great,  that  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  shut  the 
door  inexorably  upon  them.  £very  possible  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  articles,  or  articles  in  oon- 
trai)and  quantities.  Every  box  and  package  was  minutely  exam- 
ined ;  every  departing  boat  was  searched.  A  list  was  required  of 
everything  allowed  to  be  taken,  and  the  applicant  pledged  his 
honor  that  be  would  take  nothing  else,  nor  apply  the  articdea  to 
any  but  the  specified  use. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  nearly  every  pass  that 
granted  was  abused.    It  Koon  appeared  that  a  seoesflioiiiat 
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Bidered  it  no  more  dishonorable  to  lie  to  a  Union  officer  than  Jews 
once  deemed  it  a  sin  to  lie  to  a  Christian.  Here  would  come 
a  woman,  having  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  lady,  begging 
with  tears  and  sobs  for  permission  to  convey  to  her  starving 
children  across  the  lake  just  one  barrel  of  flour,  that  they  might 
have  at  least  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  She  would  brinor  friends 
and  papers  in  great  numbers  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  her  story. 
After  many  days,  the  pass  would  be  granted  ;  and  the  detective 
officer,  u])on  probing  the  barrel  with  a  probe  of  extra  length,  would 
find  a  pound  or  two  of  quinine  in  the  middle.  A  trunk  of  clothes 
woul<l  be  found  to  have  a  false  bottom  stuffed  with  contraband 
articles.  A  barrel  of  potatoes  wouhl  serve  to  hide  some  thousands 
of  percussion-ca})S.  Letters,  too,  giving  contraband  information, 
were  frequently  discovered  concealed  in  tiie  boats. 

Every  detection,  of  course,  increased  the  stringency  of  the  pass- 
office.  In  August,  the  rebels  began  to  seize  boats  that  ventured 
within  their  lines,  with  a  view  to  collect  a  flotilla  for  operations 
against  the  city.  Then,  at  length,  was  adopted  the  inflexible 
rule,  that  no  passes  should  be  granted.  The  a<Ioption  of  the  rule, 
however,  did  not  lessen  the  number  of  applicants,  nor  diminish 
their  importunity.  '*  I  was  plied,"  says  Captain  Puffer,  "  with 
every  conceivable  story  of  heart-rending  woe  and  misery,  which 
the  general,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  instance 
where  he  had  yielded  to  such  importunities,  his  confidence  had 
been  abused  by  the  carrying  of  supplies  and  information  to  the 
rebel  amiy,  had  ordered  me  invariably  to  refuse.  Ordinarily,  I 
succeeded  in  steeling  my  heart  against  these  urgent  entreaties; 
but  occasionally  some  story,  peculiarly  harrowing  in  its  details, 
seemed  to  demand  a  special  eft'ort  in  behalf  of  the  applicant,  and 
I  would  go  to  the  general,  and,  in  the  desperation  of  my  cause, 
exclaim : 

"  General,  you  must  see  some  of  these  people.  I  know,  if  you 
would  only  hear  their  stories,  you  would  give  them  passes." 

"  You  are  entirely  correct,  captain,"  he  would  reply.  "  I  am 
sure  I  should ;  and  that  is  precisely  why  I  want  you  to  see  them 
for  me." 

"  And  with  this  very  doubtfid  satisfaction  I  would  return  to  my 
desk,  convinced  that  sensibility  in  a  man  who  was  allowed  no  dis- 
cretion in  its  exorcise,  was  an  entirely  useless  attribute,  and  that  in 
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future,  I  would  set  my  face  as  a  flint  against  every  appeal  to  mj 
feelings."* 

Two  incidents  of  the  pass-office,  related  to  me  by  Lieatenant 
Martin,  will  place  this  matter  distinctly  before  the  reader's  mind. 

One  Mrs.  L.  haunted  the  office  for  three  weeks,  pleading  with 
tears  for  her  starving  children,  to  whom  she  wished  to  convey  a 
little  food.  She  had  shown  some  kindness  to  Union  troops  on  one 
occasion,  when  they  were  passing  her  house,  and  this  was  remem- 
bered in  her  favor.  A  pass  was  given  her  to  go  to  St.  Johns  and 
return.  Something  led  a  detective  officer  to  examine  her  boat  with 
unusual  thoroughness.  He  found  that  '^ false  hips''  had  been  built 
out  upon  her  sides,  which  were  filled  with  commodities  outrage- 
ously contraband.  The  woman  had  deceived  every  one.  Her  sim- 
ulation of  a  mother's  agony  and  tears,  sustained,  too,  for  three 
weeks,  was  so  perfect,  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  reality  of  her 
emotions.     Yet  she  was  a  professional  smuggler. 

Some  weeks  later,  a  lady  applied  to  Lieutenant  Martin  for  a  simi- 
lar permit.  Her  children,  too,  were  starving,  almost  within  sight 
of  their  mother  ;  and,  alas !  this  was  a  genuine  case.  Her  children 
%cere  starving.  She  was  a  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
she  convinced  the  lieutenant  of  the  perfect  truth  of  her  story  at  the 
first  interview.  But  he  could  only  inform  her,  that  no  passes  were 
then  issued,  and  that  any  application  to  the  general  on  her  behalf 
would  be  useless.  She  came  every  day  for  a  month,  always  hoping 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  At  length,  the  young  officer  was  so 
deeply  moved  by  her  distress,  that  he  promised  to  disobey  orders 
so  far  as  to  lay  her  case  before  the  general,  and  she  might  come 
the  next  day  to  learn  the  result.  She  came.  Lieutenant  Martin  had 
the  anguish  of  telling  her  that  her  application  was  necessarily  r^ 
fused,  as  her  boat  was  certain  to  be  seized  if  she  crossed  the  lake. 
She  turned  pale  as  death,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  She  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  physician.  In  half  an  hour  she  revived — a 
raving  maniac.  She  his  never  known  a  gleam  of  reason  to  thk 
day. 

*  AtiafUie  Monthly^  Joljr,  VSOL 
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CHAPTER  XXVX 

THE  NEGRO   QUESTION — FIRST  DIFFICULTIES. 

Louisiana  has  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  thousand.  Be- 
fore t(he  war,  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  whites  over  slaves,  but 
when  the  Union  troops  landed  at  New  Orleans,  there  was  one  slave 
in  the  state  to  every  white  person.  Many  of  the  parishes  contain 
twice  as  many  slaves  as  whites ;  some,  three  times  as  many ;  a  few, 
four  times  as  many;  one  has  nine  hundred  white  inhabitants  to 
nearly  nine  thousand  slaves.  The  marching  of  a  Uttion  column 
into  one  of  those  sugar  parishes,  was  like  thrusting  a  walking-stick 
into  an  ant-hill — the  negroes  swarmed  about  the  troops,  every  sol- 
dier's gun  and  knapsack  carried  by  a  black  man,  exulting  in  the 
service.  For,  in  some  way,  this  great  multitude  of  bondmen  had 
derived  the  impression  that  part  of  the  errand  of  these  troops  was 
to  set  them  free. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  whoni  eighteen  thousand  were  slaves  and  ten 
thousand  free  colored.  The  class  last  named  is  the  result  of  that 
universal  licentiousness  which  exists,  necessarily,  in  every  commu- 
nity where  the  number  of  slaves  is  large.  In  New  Orleans,  that 
licentiousness  was  systematized,  and  partook,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  character  of  matrimony.  The  connections  formed  with  the  quad- 
roons and  octoroons  were  often  permanent  enough  for  the  rearing 
of  large  families,  some  of  whom  obtained  their  freedom  from  the 
affection  of  their  lather-master,  and  received  the  education  he  would 
have  bestowed  upon  legitimate  offspring.  The  class  of  free  colored, 
therefore,  includes  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy,  instructed, 
able,  and  estimable  persons.  They  have  been  stylod  by  competent 
observers, -the  richest  class  in  New  Orleans;  many  having  in- 
herited large  estates,  and  many  carrying  on  lucrative  business. 
One  of  them  entertained  General  Butler  at  a  banquet  of  seven 
courses,  served  on  silver. 

The  secret,  darling  desire  of  this  class  is  to  rank  as  human  beings 
in  their  native  city ;  or,  as  the  giver  of  the  grand  banquet  expressed 
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it,  "  Xo  matter  where  I  fight ;  I  only  vfish  to  spend  what  I  have, 
and  fight  :i.s  long  as  1  can,  if  only  my  hoy  may  stand  in  the  street 
equal  to  a  white  hoy  when  the  war  is  over." 

It  is  diilicult  lor  an  inhuhitant  of  the  North  to  know  how  far  each 
men  as  he  were  from  the  likelihood  of  ever  enjoying  the  equality 
he  eraved.  There  wiis  at  the  Xorth  a  general,  mild  prejudice 
against  color,  before  the  late  riots  in  New  York  expelled  the  last 
vestige  of  it  from  the  heart  of  every  decent  human  being.  But, 
at  the  South,  the  prejudice  is  so  complete  that  the  people  are  not 
aware  of  it.^  existence ;  they  fondle  and  pet  their  favorite  slaves, 
and  let  their  children  j^lay  with  Llack  children  us  with  dogs  and 
cats.  The  slightest  taint  of  black  blood  in  the  superbest  man,  in 
the  loveliest  woman,  one  all  radiant  with  golden  curls  and  a  blonde 
comple>:ion,  i)erfect  in  manners  and  abounding  in  the  best  fruits  of 
culture,  suflices  to  d:imn  them  to  an  eternal  exclusion  from  the 
companionship  of  the  people  with  whom  they  would  naturally  asso- 
ciate. The  most  strikhig  illustration  of  the  intensity  of  this  abhor- 
lence  of  Aiiican  blood  is  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  white  wife  in 
New  Orleans  is  not  generally  je'ilous  of  her  husband's  slave  mis- 
tre.-^s ;  and  is  fre<piently  cai)able  of  consoling  herself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  ot/ai'  family,  in  the  next  street,  are  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each  on  the  dav  of  their  birth,  and  increase  in  value  a  bun- 
dred  dollars  a  year  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  their  lives.  She 
does  not  rec^ognize  in  the  mother  of  those  children  a  being  that 
could,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  a  rival  of  a  woman  in  whose 
veins  flowed  no  African  blood  that  was  discoverable.  Tlie  slave 
mistress,  also,  relieved  the  sickly  white  wife  of  the  burden  of  child- 
bearing.  This  is  southern  prejudice  against  color.  Tlie  prejudice 
that  prevailed  at  the  North,  before  the  recent  scenes  revealed  lo 
every  one  its  hellish  nature,  was  base  enough,  and  was  strongest  in 
the  basest ;  but  it  was  a  trivuil  matter  compared  with  the  oucon- 
Bcious  completeness  of  aversion  that  is  observable  in  the  true 
southerner — the-'*  original  secessionist."' 

There  were  a  great  many  loose  negroes  about  New  Orleans  when 
the  troops  landeil,  slaves  of  masters  in  the  rebel  army  lefl  to  shift 
for  themselves.  A  still  larger  number  hired  their  time  from  their 
masters,  and  dtimonstrated  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselyefly 
besides  contributing  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  ahalf  a  day  to 
the  niaiiitenance  of  another  family. 
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"These  colored  girls,"  said  a  new-comer  one  day  to  a  Union 
officer,  "  whom  I  see  selling  bouquets,  nuts,  oranges,  cakes,  candies, 
and  small  wares,  on  the  street  corners,  must  save  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

"  These  people,"  was  the  reply,  "  are  merely  the  agents  of  their 
white  masters  and  mistresses,  who  grow  their  flowers  and  oranges, 
make  the  bouquets,  pies  and  candies,  and  send  their  slaves  to  sell 
them  in  the  streets.  If  she  is  an  apple  or  a  violet  short,  the  balance 
is  struck  on  her  back.  3Iany  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  live, 
and  have  lived  for  years,  in  this  way." 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  unreflecting  person,  that  the  negro 
question  at  New  Orleans  could  not  be  disposed  of,  as  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  by  an  epigram.  Fortress  Monroe  was  a  Union  island  in  a 
secession  sea.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  vicinity  was  not  great ; 
only  nine  hundred  in  all  found  their  way  to  Freedom  Fort ;  and 
everv  laborer  who  came  in  was  one  laborer  lost  to  the  rebel  batter- 
ies.  Tlie  duty  of  the  commanding  general  was  clear  the  moment 
the  "  frpigrani"  occurred  to  his  mind.  But,  in  Louisiana,  any  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital  would  have 
been  a  revolution  far  more  revolutionary  than  any  merely  political 
change  ever  was.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  all  slaves  coming  into  a 
Union  camp  had  been  received  and  maintained,  as  they  were  at  the 
fortress.  General  Butler  would  have  had  upon  his  hands,  in  a 
month,  in  addition  to  the  thirty  thousand  destitute  whites,  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  blacks,  for  whom  he  would  have  had  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  employment ;  while  the  plantations  from 
which  the  city  was  supplied  with  daily  food  would  have  lain  waste. 
The  Fortress  Monroe  experience  was,  evidently,  of  no  avail  in 
dealing  with  the  negro  question  at  New  Orleans. 

The  instructions  given  by  General  McClellan  to  General 
Butler  were  silent  on  this  most  perplexing  subject.  General  But- 
ler, however,  had  instructions  with  regard  to  it.  On  leaving 
Washington  he  was  verbally  informed  by  the  president,  that  the 
government  was  not  yet  prepared  to  announce  a  negro  policy. 
They  were  anxiously  considering  the  subject,  and  hoped,  ere  long, 
to  arrive  at  conclusions.  Meanwhile,  he  must  "  get  along"  with 
the  negro  question  the  best  way  he  could  ;  endeavor  to  avoid 
raising  insoluble  problems  and  sharply  defined  issues ;  and  try  to 

manage  so  that  neither  abolitionists  nor  "  conservatives"  would  find 
21* 
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in  his  acts  occasions  for  clamor.     This,  however,  only  for  a  fiboit 
time.     Tlie  moment  the  administration  were  prepared  to  announoe 
a  general  policy  with  re<^ard  to  the  negroes,  all  generals  command- 
ing departments  would  be  notified,  and  required  to  pursue  the  same 
system. 

This  sounded  reasonably  enough  at  Washington.  It  wore  a  rery 
different  aspect  when  it  had  to  be  applied  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Louisiana. 

The  difficulty  began  on  the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  troqM, 
and  became  every  day  more  formidable.  Some  negroes  came  into 
the  St.  Charles  hotel,  penetrated  to  the  quarters  of  sta£^ffioeray  and 
gave  information  which  proved  to  be  reliable.  Great  numbers  soon 
flocked  into  the  Custom-House,  pervading  the  numberless  apaitr 
ments  and  passages  of  that  extensive  edifice,  aU  testifying  the  most 
fervent  good- will  toward  the  Union  troops,  all  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  them.  Wherever  there  was  a  Union  post,  negroes  made 
their  appearance — at  Fort  St.  Philip,  Fort  Jackson,  Carroliton, 
Algiers,  Baton  Rouge,  and  elsewhere. 

A  new  article  of  war  forbade  the  return  of  these  fugitives  to 
their  masters.  What  was  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Their  labor  in 
the  city  was  not  wanted ;  there  was  a  superabundance  of  white 
laborers.  If  they  were  entertained  and  encouraged,  what  was  to 
prevent  an  overwhelming  iiTuption  of  blacks  into  every  post?  The 
whole  negro  population  was  in  such  a  ferment^  that  only  a  slight 
misstep  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  general  would  have  sofficed 
to  reduce  society  to  chaos. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  splendid  thing  to 
do,  was  to  declare  all  the  slaves  in  Louisiana  free,  and  put  them  all 
upon  wages,  leaving  questions  of  compensation  to  loyal  masters  to 
be  settled  allerward.  General  Butler  was  capable  of  writing  a 
general  order  that  would  have  achieved  this  sublime  revolatioQ 
with  speedy  advantage  to  every  white  and  every  black  in  the  state. 
It  was  possible,  it  was  feasible.  It  was,  of  all  conceivable  solutions 
of  the  problem,  the  most  easy,  the  most  simple,  the  most  expedi- 
tious, the  Jcast  costly,  the  least  dangerous.  But  even  if  the  general 
had  noL  been  restrained  by  instructions,  this  course  was  excluded 
even  from  consideration  by  the  arrival  of  news,  on  the  9th  of  Maji 
that  General  Hunter's  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  daveaoC 
South  Carolina  had  been  revoked  by  the  president. 
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He  was,  therefore,  shut  up  to  this  one  course :  To  preserve,  for 
the  present,  the  status  in  quo^  minus  as  much  of  the  cruelty  and 
wrong  of  it  as  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  Union  officers  to 
prevent.  To  use  Mr.  Lincoln's  expression,  he  was  obliged  "  to  nm 
the  machine  as  he  found  it,"  with  such  slight  and  temporary  repairs 
and  modifications  as  could  be  hastily  made.  This  was  the  policy 
adopted.   It  was  never  announced,  but  it  was  the  principle  acted  upon. 

Hence  the  negroes  were  not  encouraged  to  come  in  to  the  Union  ' 
posts.  As  many  as  were  required  for  public  and  private  service 
were  employed,  each  officer  being  allowed  one  as  a  servant.  Seve- 
ral were  assigned  to  the  hospitals.  General  Butler  himself  was 
served  by  "  General  Twiggs's  William."  After  some  days  had 
elapsed,  negroes  were  no  longer  harbored  in  the  Custom-House, 
and  orders  were  issued  that  no  more  should  be  admitted  within 
the  Union  lines,  or  into  the  Union  camps. 

But  negroes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  placed  on  an  equality  with 
white  men  before  the  law,  and  allowed  to  testify  against  a  white 
man  in  court.  The  whipping-houses  were  quietly  abolished,  and 
the  jailers  notified  that  no  more  human  beings  must  be  brought  to 
the  jiiils  to  be  whipped.  One  of  these  jailers  ventured  to  advertise, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  that  the  "law  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  correction  of  slaves  would  be  enforced  as  heretofore." 
The  attention  of  the  general  was  called  to  this  announcement,  and 
Colonel  Staffi^rd  was  ordered  to  inquire  into  it.  It  was  found 
that  one  slave  had  been  brought  in  and  whipped  that  morning ; 
but  there  the  fell  business  stopped.  Whatever  cruelty  was  com- 
mitted in  New  Orleans  upon  the  slaves,  was  done  in  secret ;  no 
traffic  in  torture  was  allowed ;  and  every  slave  who  asked  redress 
for  cruelties  inflicted,  and  could  give  reasonable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  story,  had  redress — had  it  promptly  and  fully.  Major  Bell 
judged  such  cases  as  he  would  have  judged  similar  ones  in  Boston. 
General  Butler  never  refused  a  black  man  admittance  to  his  pres- 
ence by  day  or  by  night,  and  never  failed  to  do  him  justice  when 
justice  was  possible.  The  orders  were,  that  whoever  else  might  be 
excluded  from  head-quarters,  no  negro  should  ever  be.  One  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  general  had  a  spy  in  evciy  house,  behind 
every  rebel's  chair  as  he  sat  at  table.  Another  consequence  was, 
that  every  slave  in  New  Orleans  had,  at  all  times,. a  protector  firom 
cruelty  in  the  commanding  general 
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The  mere  diiniuutioii  of  the  slaves'  awful  revenue  of  torture 
an  unspeakable  boon  to  them.  Those  huukel*8  used  to  hag  tbe 
delusion,  in  the  old  ])art  j  contests,  that  kindness  was  the  rule  and 
cruelty  tiie  rare  exception,  in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  As  if 
despotism  could  be  sustained  by  anything  but  cruelty!  They 
found  tliat  cruelty  was  the  rule,  and  that  such  exceptional  kindness 
as  is  ishown  to  favorite  slaves,  greatly  increases  the  sum-total  of 
their  li  fetime's  misery.  Slavery  is  all  cruelty.*  It  was  much  to  only 
lessen  the  vast,  the  incalculable,  the  inconceivable  amount  of  agony 
inflicted  by  the  lash  alone.  Probably  one  whipping  of  thirty-nine 
lashes  with  the  infernal  cowhide  inflicts  more  anguish  than  a 
respect.ible  Massachusetts  hunker  has  to  endure  during  his  whole 
life.  What  an  instantaneous  change  of  sentiment  on  present  politi* 
cal  issues  would  occur,  all  over  the  country,  if  thirty-nine  arguments 
of  that  nature  were  addressed  to  the  devotees  of  slavery  who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  metal  of  their  heads,  are  not  copper-backed. 

Some  planters  who  had  not  the  means  of  supporting  their  slaveR, 
or  of  employing  them  profitably,  obliged  them  to  go  within  the 
Union  lines,  trusting  to  reclaim  them  in  better  times.  This  prae- 
tice  was  stopped  by  declaring  all  such  slaves  emancipated,  and  giv- 
ing them  free  papers.  Several  slaves  were  also  emancipated  who 
had  been  treated  with  extreme  cruelty  by  their  masters.  The  "star 
car"  system  was  abolished.  Colored  people  were  formerly  allowed 
to  ride  only  in  the  street  cars  that  were  marked  with  a  black  star. 
General  Butler  required  the  admission  of  decent  C'Olored  people  into 
all  the  public  vehicles.  Some  of  the  police  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  slaves  were  still  enforced ;  the  rule  requiring  them  to  be  at 
home  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  example. 


•  Dr.  Wesley  Humphrey  writes  from  Corinth,  Mississippi,  May  SS,  1868: 
**  1  bare  been  si'lected  as  tbc  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  AfHctn  descent,  now  ibmiiiif  htf  (aot 
nil  black  by  auy  means),  and  during  the  post  week  had  occasion  to  examine  about  aeren  hnadni 
men  in  a  nvd^  gtate^  preparatory  to  their  being  mastered  Into  the  United  StaCM  nerriea,  and  I 
then  saw  ovidonrest  of  abuse  and  maltreatment  |)erfectly  borrifying  to  iwlate,  and  moat  bo  tttm  Id 
fully  understand  the  abuse  to  wht^h  they  have  been  subjected.  I  think  I  am  tafo  In  isjing  that  kt 
least  one-half  of  that  number  bore  evidence  of  having  been  sorerely  «A(p/M<i  and  maltmlodte 
various  ways ;  some  wore  btahlfd  with  a  knife ;  others  shot  through  the  limbs;  some  pofudod  wMk 
clubs,  until  their  boni>s  were  broken.  Onu  man  told  me  ho  had  received  for  a  trifling  oII!«m»  tw* 
thousand  l.ishes:  and,  upon  examination,  I  foand  sorenty-flve  scari  on  his  back  and  Umbc,  tlwt 
rose  above  the  skin  the  size  of  your  linger,  saying  nothing  of  the  tmaller  oneft.  Othvi  hadi  thi 
cords  of  tbolr  le<rs  cut  (bamstrin:^.  as  t!>i>/  caU  them),  to  prevent  thetr  ronoing  off;  aad  toaa 
were  shot  in  rcst-nting  »uch  insults.  Thesv  w««  wltnoaaod  by  tho  odonol,  J  If. 
tenant-ooliinvl,  major,  iiv.,  of  the  regiment.'* 
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Such  wore  some  of  the  measures  by  which  General  Butler  strove 
to  "  get  along"  with  this  hideous  anomaly,  while  the  president  was 
feeling  his  way  to  a  general  policy,  and  waiting  for  the  ripening  of 
public  opinion.  General  Butler,  like  the  president  himself,  stood 
between  two  fires.  One  set  of  Unionists  in  New  Orleans  kept  say- 
ing to  him,  as  I  read  in  their  letters,  now  before  me : 

Return  all  fugitives  to  their  mj^ters;  show,  by  word  and  deed, 
that  your  sole  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things  ; 
and  Louisiana  will  return  to  the  Union  "in  a  month." 

Another  party  said  :  "  No  ;  the  original  secessionists  are  incu- 
rable ;  destroy  their  power  by  abolishing  slavery ;  crush  that  in- 
solent faction  utterly ;  and  Louisiana  will  hoist  the  old  flag  with 
enthusiasm." 

He  could  do  neither  of  these  things.  An  article  of  war  forbade 
the  first ;  the  revocation  of  General  Hunter's  proclamation  forbade 
the  second.  His  struggle,  meanwhile,  to  "  get  along"  with  a  difficul- 
ty that  would  not  wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  the  government, 
brought  him  into  painful  and  lamentable  collision  with  General 
Phelps,  which  resulted  in  the  country's  losing  the  services  of  that 
noble  soldier. 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

GENEBAL  BUTLER  AND  6ENEBAL  PHELPS. 

General  Phelps  was  in  command  at  Carrollton,  seven  miles 
above  the  city,  the  post  of  honor  in  the  defensive  cordon  around 
Kew  Orleans.  *'  I  found  myself,"  he  remarks,  "  in  the  midst  of  a 
slave  region,  where  the  institution  existed  in  all.  its  pride  and 
gloom,  and  where  its  victims  needed  no  inducement  from  me  to 
seek  the  protection  of  our  flag — that  flag,  which  now,  after  a  long 
interval,  gleamed  once  more  amid  the  darkling  scene,  like  the  ef- 
fusion of  morning  light.  Fugitives  began  to  throng  to  our  lines  in 
large  numbers.  Some  came  loaded  with  chains  and  barbarous 
irons ;  some  bleeding  with  bird-shot  wounds ;  many  had  been 
deeply  scored  with  lashes,  and  all  complained  of  thn  extinction  of 
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their  moral  rights.  They  had  originally  come  chiefly  from  Marys- 
land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  were  generally  retigioiu 
persons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  better  treatment  than  that 
which  they  experienced  there." 

General  Butler  was  aware  of  this  influx  of  fugitives ;  but,  in 
obedience  to  the  temporary  policy  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  gov- 
ernment, he  took  no  notice  of  the  fact.  The  vehement  desire  of 
General  Phelps  was,  not  merely  to  welcome  and  harbor  the  fugi- 
tives, but  form  them  into  military  companies  and  drill  them  into  ser- 
viceable soldiers.  He  was  grieved,  therefore,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  General  Butler  requested  him  to  place  his  able-bodied  negroes 
under  the  direction  of  two  planters  of  the  vicinity,  that  they  might 
be  employed  in  closing  a  break  in  the  levee  above  CarroUton,  which 
threatened  a  disastrous  inundation.  "  You  will  see,"  wrote  Gen- 
eral Butler,  '*  the  need  of  giving  them  every  aid  in  your  power  to 
save  and  protect  the  levee,  even  to  returning  their  own  negroea 
and  adding  others,  if  need  be,  to  their  force.  This  is  outside  of  the 
question  of  returning  negroes.  You  should  send  your  own  sol- 
diers, let  alone  allowing  the  men  who  are  protecting  us  all  from 
the  Mississippi  to  have  the  workmen  who  are  accustomed  to  thie 
service." 

General  Phelps  did  not  "  see''  the  need  of  sending  back  his  fugi- 
tives. A  positive  order  settled  the  question  on  the  23d  of  May : 
"  In  view  of  the  disaster  which  might  occur  to  us,  in  case  a  crevasse 
should  occur  above  our  lines,  I  have  concluded  to  send  a  force  of 
one  hundred  laborers,  in  charge  of  a  guard,  to  attend  to  raising  and 
guarding  the  levee  above  your  lines.  You  will  also  place  every  able* 
bodied  contraband  within  your  camp  in  charge  of  Captain  Page, 
the  officer  of  this  guard,  to  assist  in  this  work."  This  was  better, 
thought  General  Phelps,  than  consigning  the  negroes  to  the  custody 
and  direction  of  their  former  masters.  The  order  was  obeyed,  of 
course. 

Meanwhile,  General  Butler  was  besieged  with  complaints  of  the 
harboring  of  fugitives  in  General  Phelps's  camp.  All  the  complain-' 
ants  professed  to  be  Union  men  ;  some  of  them  were  such ;  and  most 
of  them  were  the  producers  of  vegetables  for  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket. Besides,  the  harboring  of  the  negroes  involved  the  necebsitj 
of  their  maintenance,  and  invited  the  entire  negro  population  to  fly 
to  the  refuge  of  Union  posts.    It  seemed  to  G^eral  Butler 
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sary  to  check  the  irruption  before  it  became  unmanageable.    The 
following  order  was  therefore  issued  : 

"New  Orleans,  May  23,  1862. 

"  General  : — Yon  will  cause  all  unemployed  persons,  black  and  white, 
to  be  excluded  from  your  lines. 

"  You  will  not  permit  either  black  or  white  persons  to  pass  your  lines, 
not  officers  and  soldiers  or  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out a  pass  from  these  head-quarters,  except  they  are  brought  in  under 
guard  as  captured  persons,  with  information,  and  those  to  be  examined 
and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  if  they  have  been  in  arms  against  the 
Uiiited  States,  or  dismissed  and  sent  away  at  once,  as  the  case  may  bo. 
This  does  not  apply  to  boats  passing  up  the  river  without  landing  within 
the  lines. 

'*  Provision  dealers  and  marketmen  arc  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  with 
provisions  and  their  wares,  but  not  to  remain  over  night. 

"Persons  having  had  their  permanent  residence  within  your  lines 
before  the  occupation  of  our  troops,  are  not  to  be  considered  unemployed 
persons. 

"  Your  officers  have  reported  a  large  number  of  servants.  Every  officer 
80  reported  employing  sei'vants  will  have  the  allowance  for  servants  de- 
ducted from  his  pay-roll. 

"  Respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.    F.    BCTLEB. 

"Brig.-Gen.  Phelps,  Commanding  Camp  ParapeV 

General  Phelps  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  command.  The 
fugitives,  however,  were  removed  to  a  point  just  above  the  lines, 
where  they  found  partial  shelter,  and  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the 
soldiers,  who  generously  shared  with  them  their  rations.  An  event 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  June,  which  brought  on  the  crisis.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  negroes  numbered  seventy-five ;  but, 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  number  was  doubled. 

"  The  first  installment,"  reported  Major  Peck,  the  officer  of  the 
day,  "  were  sent  by  a  man  named  La  Blanche,  from~the  other  side 
of  the  river,  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  he  giving  them  their  choice, 
according  to  their  statement,  of  lea\'ing  before  sundown,  or  receiv- 
ing fifty  lashes  eaqh.  Many  of  them  desire  to  return  to  their  mas- 
ter, but  arc  prevented  by  fear  of  harsh  treatment.  They  are  of  all 
a<xes  and  physical  conditions — a  number  of  infants  in  arms,  many 
young  children,  robust  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of 
lame,  old,  and  infirm  of  both  sexes.    The  rest  of  them  came  in 
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singly  and  in  small  parties  from  varions  p<nnta  up  tbe  riTer  witlii 
a  huudred  miles.  They  brought  with  them  bozea,  becU^Dg  u 
luggage  of  hII  Horts,  which  lie  atrewn  upon  the  levee  and  the  ope 
spiicos  around  the  ]iicket.  The  women  and  children,  and  aoni 
feeble  ones  who  needed  ehclter,  were  permitted  to  ooonpj  >  d 
serted  house  just  oiiUide  tbe  lines.  They  are  quite  destitute  o 
provisions,  many  having  eaten  nothing  for  days,  except  what  on 
soldiers  have  given  them  from  their  own  rations.  Id  acoordaiu 
with  orders  already  issued,  the  guard  was  instructed  to  perm 
none  of  them  to  enter  the  lines.  As  each  '  officer  of  the  day*  wi 
be  ciiHud  upon  successively  to  deal  with  tbe  matter,  I  take  the  Ul 
erly  to  suggest  whether  some  further  regnlatioo  in  reference  t 
these  unfortunate  persons  is  not  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  hi 
duty  intelligently,  as  well  as  for  the  very  apparent  additional  re 
sons,  that  the  congregation  of  such  large  numbers  in  ourimmedial 
vicinity  aUbrds  inviting  op]iortunity  for  mischief  to  oursolves,  an 
also,  that  unless  supplied  with  the  means  of  sustaining  life  by  tb 
benevolence  of  the  military  authorities,  or  of  the  oitizciiH  (which  i 
scarcely  supposable),  tliey  must  shortly  be  reduced  to  suffering  an 
starvation,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  overflowing  store-honses  of  th 
government." 

General  Phelps  could  endure  this  state  of  things  no  longer.  H 
now  wrote  a  jiaper  on  the  subject  for  the  preudent's  own  ejt 
which  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  eloquent,  and  oonvindng  piece 
of  composition  which  the  war  has  produced ;  n  paper  whioh  ant 
cipated,  by  many  months,  both  the  policy  of  the  govemmrait,  an 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  has  now  come  up  t 
it.  The  policy  of  the  government  is  now  the  policy  reconimraide 
by  it.  It  will  ?ioin  be  read  with  profound  approval  and  heart/  m 
miration,  mad  as  it  seemed  to  many  only  sixteen  montlu  ago: 

"  Caup  Parapet,  KBab  Casrollton,  Li..,  Ju»»  16,  18SS, 
"  Capt  R.  8.  DiviB,  Acting  Aasistaat  A^ntant-Oeneral,  if«ir  Orleans,  La. 
"Sib: — I  incluM  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  m^Jo^.geBe^ 
fiommoniling  tlie  department,  a  report  of  Ifqjor  Peck,  officer  of  tbe  dq 
concerning  a  large  number  of  negroea.  of  both  sexes  aud  all  ages,  who  U 
If  ing  near  oar  picketii,  with  bog  and  baggage,  as  if  thej  had  alnadj  eoa 
menced  an  oxodiia.  Man;  of  these  negroes  have  beeu  sent  awi^  AntB  as 
tf  the  nugbboring  sugar  iilanlatloDS  by  tUur  oiraer.  a  Hr.  I 
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Blanche,  who  tells  them,  I  am  informed,  that  *  the  Yankees  are  king  here 
now,  and  that  they  must  go  to  their  king  for  food  and  shelter/ 

"  They  are  of  that  four  millions  of  our  colored  subjects  who  have  no 
king  or  chief,  nor  in  fact  any  government  that  can  secure  to  them  the  simplest 
natural  rights.  They  can  not  even  be  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
and  dcport<id  to  the  east,  as  our  Indian  tribes  have  been  to  the  west.  They 
iiave  no  right  to  the  mediation  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  jury  between 
them  and  chains  and  lashes.  They  have  no  right  to  wages  for  their  labor ; 
no  right  to  the  Sabbath  ;  no  right  to  the  institution  of  marriage ;  no  right 
to  letters  or  to  self-defense.  A  small  class  of  owners,  rendered  unfeeling, 
and  oven  unconscious  and  unrellecting  by  habit,  and  a  largo  part  of  them 
ignorant  and  vicious,  stand  between  them  and  their  government,  destroy- 
ing its  sovereignty.  This  government  has  not  the  power  even  to  regulate 
the  number  of  lashes  that  its  subjects  may  receive.  It  can  not  say  that 
they  shall  receive  thu*ty-nine  instead  of  forty.  To  a  large  and  growing 
class  ofits  subjects  it  can  secure  neither  justice,  moderation,  nor  the  advan- 
tages of  Christian  religion ;  and  if  it  can  not  protect  all  its  subjects,  it  can 
protect  none,  either  black  or  white. 

*'  It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  our  people  first  declared  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  tliat  all  men  are  born  free ;  and  still  we  have  not  made  our 
declaration  good.  Highly  revolutionary  measures  have  since  then  been 
adopted  by  the  admission  of  Missouri  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  favor  of 
slavery  by  the  barest  miyoritics  of  votes,  while  the  highly  conservative  vote 
of  two-thirds  has  at  lengtii  been  attained  against  slavery,  and  still  slavery 
exists — even,  moreover,  although  two-thirds  of  the  blootl  in  the  veins  of 
our  slaves  is  fast  becoming  from  our  own  race.  If  we  wait  for  a  larger  vote, 
or  until  our  slaves^  blood  becomes  more  consanguined  still  with  our  own,  the 
danger  of  a  violent  revolution,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control,  must  be- 
come more  imminent  every  day.  By  a  course  of  undecided  action,  deter- 
mined by  no  poli(^y  but  tlie  vague  will  of  a  war-distracted  people,  we  run 
the  risk  of  precipitating  that  very  revolutionary  violence  which  we  seem 
seeking  to  avoid, 

"  Let  us  regard  for  a  moment  the  elements  of  such  a  revolution. 

*'  Many  of  the  slaves  here  have  been  sold  away  from  the  border  states  as 
a  punishment,  being  too  refractory  to  be  dealt  with  there  in  the  face  of  the 
civilization  of  the  North.  They  come  here  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  its  germs  planted  and  expanding,  as  it  were,  in  the 
(lark,  rich  soil  of  their  African  nature,  with  a  feeling  of  relationship  with 
the  families  from  which  they  came,  and  with  a  sense  of  unmerited  banish- 
ment as  culprits,  all  which  tends  to  bring  upon  them  a  greater  severity  of 
treatment  and  a  corresponding  disinclination  *to  receive  punishment' 
They  are  ffir  superior  beings  to  their  ancestors,  who  were  brought  from 
Africa  two  generations  ago,  and  who  occasionally  rebelled  against  compara- 
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tively  less  severe  punishment  than  is  inllirted  now.     While  rising  in  tht 
scale  of  Christian  beings,  their  treatment  is  being  rendered  more  severe  than 
ever.   The  whip,  the  chains,  the  stocks,  and  imprisonment  are  no  mere  fancies 
here ;  they  are  used  to  any  extent  to  which  the  imagination  of  civilized 
man  may  reach.     Many  of  them  are  as  intelligent  as  their  mastery  and  far 
more  moral,  for  while  the  slave  appeals  to  the  moral  law  as  his  vindication, 
clinging  to  it  as  to  the  very  horns  of  the  altar  of  his  safety  and  his  hope, 
the  master  soldom  he^^itates  to  wrest  him  from  it  with  violence  and  con- 
tempt.    The  slave,  it  is  true,  bears  no  resentment ;  he  asks  for  no  punish- 
ment for  his  master;  he  simply  claims  justice  for  himself;  and  it  is  this 
feature  of  his  condition  that  promises  more  terror  to  the  retribution  when 
it  comes.     Even  now  the  whites  stand  accursed  by  their  oppression  of 
humanity,   being  subject  to  a  degree  of  confusion,  chaos,  and  enslave- 
ment to  error  and  wrong,  which  northern   society  could  not  credit  or 
co!nprehond. 

"  Adde<l  to  the  four  millions  of  the  colored  race  whoso  disafiection  is  in- 
creasing even  more  rai)i(lly  than  their  number,  there  are  at  least  four  millioDS 
more  of  the  white  race  whose  growing  miseries  will  naturally  seek  coinpan- 
ionshij)  with  those  of  the  blacks.  This  latter  portion  of  southern  society  has 
its  representatives,  who  swing  from  the  scallold  with  the  same  desperate 
coolness,  though  from  a  directly  different  cause,  as  that  which  was  mani- 
fest<^d  by  John  iJrown.  The  traitor  Mumford,  who  swung  the  otlier  day 
for  trampling  on  the  national  Hag,  had  been  rendered  placid  and  indifferent 
in  his  desperation  by  a  government  that  either  could  not  or  would  not 
secure  to  its  subjects  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  that  flag  imports.  The 
South  cries  for  justice  from  the  government  as  well  as  the  North,  though 
in  a  proud  and  resentful  sj>irit ;  and  in  what  manner  is  that  justice  to  be 
obtained?  Is  it  to  be  secured  by  that  wretched  resource  of  a  set  of  profli- 
gate politicians,  called  '  recoiistruction  ?'  No,  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
abolition  of  slaverv,  and  bv  no  other  course. 

''  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  slave  system  of  labor  is  giving  shape  to  the 
government  of  the  society  where  it  exists,  and  that  that  government  is  not 
repul»li(^an,  either  in  form  or  spirit.  It  was  through  this  system  that  the 
leading  consi»irutors  have  sought  to  fiisten  upon  the  people  an  aristocracy 
or  a  des[)otism  ;  and  it  is  not  sulhcient  that  they  should  be  merely  defeated 
in  their  objcr't,  and  the  country  be  rid  of  their  rebellion  ;  for  by  our  consti- 
tution we  are  imperatively  obliged  to  sustain  tlie  state  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  unprinciphMl  loaders,  and  secure  to  them  the  republican  fonn  of 
government.  "We  have  positive  duties  to  perform,  and  should  hence  adopt 
and  pursue  a  positive,  decided  policy.  We  have  services  to  render  to  cer- 
tain states  which  they  can  not  perform  for  themselves.  We  are-in  an  emer- 
gency which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  easily  have  foreseen, 
and  for  which  they  have  amply  provided. 
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"  Tt  is  clear  tiiat  the  public  good  requires  slavery  to  be  abolished ;  but  in 
what  manner  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  mere  quiv^t  operation  of  congressional 
law  can  not  deal  with  slavery  as  in  its  former  status  before  the  war,  because 
the  spirit  of  law  is  right  reason,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  slavery.  A  sys- 
tem so  unreasonable  as  slavery  can  not  be  regulated  by  reason.  We  ciin 
hardly  expect  the  several  states  to  adopt  laws  or  measures  against  their 
own  immediate  interests.  We  have  seen  that  they  will  rather  find  argu- 
ments for  crime  than  seek  measures  for  abolishing  or  modifying  slavery. 
But  there  is  one  principle  which  is  fully  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  condi- 
tions like  ours,  and  that  is  that  the  public  safety  is  the  supremo  law  of  the 
state,  and  that  amid  the  clash  of  arms  the  laws  of  peace  are  silent.  It  is 
then  for  our  president,  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies,  to  declare 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  consequences.  This  is  the  usual  course  pursued  by  a 
general  or  by  a  military  power.  That  power  gives  orders  afiecting  compli- 
cated interests  and  millions  of  property,  leaving  it  to  the  other  functions  of 
government  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  effects  produced.  Let  the  president 
abolish  slavery,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  congress,  through  a 
well  regulated  system  of  apprenticeship,  to  adopt  safe  measures  for  effect- 
ing a  gradual  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 

/*The  existing  system  of  labor  in  Louisiana  is  unsuited  to  the  age;  and 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  national  forces  it  seems  falling  to  pieces.  It  is  a 
system  of  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  between  the  master  and  the  man  — 
a  system  of  violence,  immorality  and  vice.  The  fugitive  negro  tells  us  that 
our  presence  renders  his  condition  worse  with  his  master  than  it  was  be- 
fore, and  that  we  offer  no  alleviation  in  return.  The  system  is  impolitic, 
because  it  offers  but  one  stimulant  to  labor  and  effort,  viz. :  the  lash,  when 
another,  viz. :  money,  might  be  added  with  good  effect.  Fear,  and  the  other 
low  and  bad  (jualities  of  the  slave,  are  appealed  to,  but  never  the  good. 
The  relation,  therefore,  between  capital  and  labor,  which  ought  to  be  gen- 
erous and  confiding,  is  darkling,  suspicious,  unkindly,  full  of  reproachful 
threats,  and  without  concord  or  peace.  Thi<  condition  of  things  renders 
the  interests  of  society  a  prey  to  politicians.  Politics  cease  to  be  practical 
or  useful. 

"The  questions  that  ought  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  late  extraordi- 
nary convention  of  Louisiana,  are:  Finty  What  ought  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana to  do  to  adapt  her  ancient  system  of  labor  to  the  present  advanced 
spirit  of  the  age?  And  Second,  How  can  the  state  be  assisted  by  the  gen- 
eral government  in  effecting  the  change?  But  instead  of  this,  the  only 
question  before  that  body  was  how  to  vindicate  slavery  by  flogging  the 
Y^ankeesI 

"  Compromises  hereafter  are  not  to  be  made  with  politicians,  but  with 
sturdy  labor  and  the  right  to  work.    The  interests  of  workingmen  resent 
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political  trifling.  Our  political  edacation,  ahaped  almost  entirely  to  the  in- 
terest of  slavery,  has  been  false  and  vicious  in  the  extreme,  and  it  mudt  be 
corrected  witii  as  nuicli  suddenness,  almost,  as  that  with  which  Saloin 
witc'licnift  came  to  its  end.  The  only  question  that  remains  to  decide  is 
how  the  chanj^e  shall  take  place. 

''  We  are  not  without  examples  and  precedents  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  peoj)le  of  Europe  has  been,  and  is  still  going 
on,  throuj^h  the  instrumentalitv  of  miiitarv  service;  and  bv  this  means  our 
slaves  might  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  prepared  for  freedom. 
Fifty  regiments  might  be  raised  among  them  at  once,  which  conld  be  em- 
ployed in  this  climate  to  preserve  order,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of 
retrenching  our  liberties,  as  we  should  do  by  a  largo  army  exclusively  of 
whites.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  army  of  whites  would  give 
stringency  to  our  government,  while  an  army,  partly  of  blacks,  would  natu- 
rally <)i)crate  in  favor  of  freedom  and  against  those  influences  which  at 
present  most  endanger  our  liberties.  At  the  end  of  five  years  they  could 
be  sont  to  Africa,  and  their  jilaces  tilled  with  new  enlistments. 

''  There  is  no  i)ractical  evidence  against  the  elfects  of  immediate  ubolitioD, 
even  if  there  is  not  in  its  favor.  I  have  witnessed  tlie  sudden  abolition  of 
Hogging  at  will  in  the  army,  and  of  legalized  llogging  in  the  navy,  against 
the  i»rejudice-warped  judgments  of  both,  and,  from  the  beneiicial  etlecta 
there,  1  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  hnmediato  abolition  of  slavery.  I 
fear,  rather,  the  violent  consequences  from  a  continuance  of  the  evil.  But 
should  such  an  act  devastate  the  whole  state  of  Louisiana,  and  render  the 
whole  soil  lu-re  but.  the  mere  passage-way  of  the  fruits  of  the  enterj)rise  and 
industry  of  the  Northwest,  it  would  be  belter  for  the  country  at  largo  than 
it  is  now  as  the  seat  of  disalfcirtion  and  rebellion. 

•*  When  it  is  remembered  that  not  a  word  is  foun<l  in  our  constitution 
sanctioning  the  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings,  a  shameless  act  which 
renders  our  country  the  disgrace  of  Christendom,  and  worse,  in  this  i*espect, 
even  than  Africa  herself,  we  should  have  less  dread  of  seeing  the  degrading 
trallic  stopped  at  once  and  for  ever.  Half  wages  are  already  virtually 
paid  for  slave  la])or  in  the  system  of  tasks  which,  in  an  unwilling  spirit  of 
compromise,  most  of  tlie  slave  states  have  already  been  compelled  to  adopt- 
At  the  end  of  live  years  of  apprenticeship,  or  of  fifteen  at  farthest,  full 
wages  could  be  paid  to  the  enfrancrhisod  negro  race,  to  the  double  advan- 
tage of  both  master  and  man.  This  is  just;  for  we  now  hold  the  slaves  of 
Louisiana  by  the  same  tenure  that  the  state  can  alone  claim  them,  viz. :  by 
the  original  right  of  co!i'[iiest.  We  have  so  far  conquered  them  that  a  i)roc- 
lamation  sitting  them  free,  coupled  with  offers  of  protection,  would  devas- 
tate every  plantation  in  the  state. 

"In  conclusion,  I  may  .state  that  Mr.  La  Blanche  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
descendant  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Louisiana.    He  is  wealthy  and 
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a  man  of  standing,  and  his  act  in  sending  away  bis  negroes  to  onr  lines, 
vith  their  clothes  and  furniture,  appears  to  indicate  the  convictions  of  his 
own  mind  as  to  tlie  propel*  logical  consequences  and  deductions  that  should 
follow  from  the  present  relative  status  of  the  two  contending  parties.  He 
seems  to  he  convinced  that  the  proper  result  of  the  conflict  is  the  manumis- 
sion of  the  slave,  and  he  may  be  safely  regarded  in  this  respect  as  a  repre- 
sentaiive  man  of  the  state.  I  so  regard  him  myself,  and  thus  do  I  interpret 
his  action,  although  my  camp  now  contains  some  of  the  highest  symbols  of 
secessionism,  which  have  been  taken  by  a  party  of  the  Seventh  Vermont 
volunteers  from  his  residence. 

**  Meantime  his  slaves,  old  and  young,  little  ones  and  all,  are  suffering 
from  exposure  and  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  condition.  Driven  away 
by  their  master,  with  threats  of  violence  if  they  return,  and  with  no  deci- 
ded welcome  or  reception  from  us,  what  is  to  be  their  lot?  Considerations 
of  humanity  are  pressing  for  an  immediate  solution  of  their  difficulties;  and 
they  are  but  a  small  portion  of  their  race  who  have  sought,  and  are  still 
seeking,  our  pickets  and  our  military  stations,  declaring  that  they  can  not 
and  will  not  any  longer  serve  their  masters,  and  that  all  they  want  is  work 
and  protection  from  ua.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  occurs  as 
to  my  own  action  in  the  case.  I  can  not  return  them  to  their  masters,  who 
not  unfrequently  come  in  search  of  them,  for  I  am,  fortunately,  prohibited 
by  an  article  of  war  from  doing  that,  even  if  my  own  nature  did  not  revolt 
at  it  I  can  not  receive  them,  for  I  have  neither  work,  shelter,  nor  the 
means  or  plan  of  transporting  them  to  Hayti,  or  of  making  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  their  masters  until  they  can  be  provided  for. 

**  It  is  evident  that  some  plan,  some  policy,  or  some  system  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  without  which  the  iijront  can  do  nothing, 
and  all  his  efforts  are  rendered  useless  and  of  no  effect.  This  is  no  new 
condition  in  which  I  find  myself;  it  is  my  experience  during  the  some 
twenty-five  years  of  my  public  life  as  a  military  officer  of  the  government. 
The  new  article  of  war  recently  adopted  by  congress,  rendering  it  criminal 
in  an  officer  of  the  army  to  return  fugitives  from  injustice,  is  the  first  sup- 
port that  I  have  ever  felt  from  the  government  in  contending  against  those 
slave  influences  which  are  opposed  to  its  character  and  to  its  interests. 
But  the  mere  refusal  to  return  fugitives  does  not  now  meet  the  case.  A 
public  agent  in  the  present  emergency  must  be  invested  with  wider  and 
more  positive  powers  than  this,  or  his  services  will  prove  as  valueless  to  the 
country  as  they  are  unsatisfactory  to  himself. 

"  Desiring  this  coummnication  to  be  laid  before  the  president,  and  leav- 
ing my  commission  at  his  disposal, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  W.  Phelps,  llHgadier-Generaiy 


\ 
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General  Butler  received  tliis  commnnication  just  as  a  mail  steamer 
was  about  to  sail  for  New  York,  lie  detained  the  steamer  while 
lie  wrote  the  followinir  just  and  considerate  dispatch,  a  copy  of 
which  was  courteously  sent  to  General  Phelps : 


1 1 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Jun^  18,  1862. 

**  ITon.  E.  M.  Staxtox,  Scoret:iry  of  War : 

"  Sii:: — Sin«"o  my  last  dispatch  was  written,  I  have  received  the  accom- 
panyinij  report  from  (roneral  Piiclps. 

''  It  is  not  my  duty  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  questions  which  it 
presents. 

'•  I  desire,  however,  to  state  the  information  of  Mr.  La  Blanche,  given 
me  hy  his  friends  and  nei<rhl>ors,  and  also  gathered  from  Jacl:  La  Blanche, 
Ids  slave,  who  seems  to  he  the  leader  of  this  party  of  negroes.  Mr.  La 
Blanche  I  have  not  seen.  He,  however,  claims  to  he  loyal,  and  to  have 
taken  n<j  part  in  the  war,  hut  to  have  lived  quietly  on  his  plantation,  some 
twelve  miles  ahove  New  (.)rleans,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  has 
a  son  in  tlie  secession  army,  whose  uniform  and  equipments,  drc,  are  the 
symlxds  of  secession  of  whicli  CJeneral  Phelps  speaks.  Mr.  La  Blanche's 
lionse  was  searched  hy  the  order  of  General  Phelps,  for  arms  and  contraband 
of  war,  and  his  ncijjjhbors  say  that  his  negroes  were  told  that  they  were 
free  if  they  would  come  to  the  general's  camp. 

''That  thereuj)on  the  negroes,  under  the  lead  of  Jack,  determined  to  le^ve, 
and  for  that  puri)ose  crr)wded  into  a  small  boat  which,  from  overloadinj^, 
was  in  danger  of  swamping. 

'•  La  P>lanclie  then  told  his  negroes  that  if  they  were  detennined  to  go, 
they  would  he  drowned,  and  he  would  hire  them  a  large  boat  to  put  them 
across  the  river,  and  tliat  they  might  have  their  furniture  if  they  would  go 
and  leave  his  [»lantation  and  crop  to  ruin. 

'•  They  decided  to  go,  and  La  Blanche  did  all  a  man  could  to  make  that 
going  safe. 

''The  ae«-()nnt  of  General  Phelps  is  the  negro  side  of  the  story ;  that 
ahove  given  is  tlie  story  of  Mr.  La  Blanche's  neighbors,  some  of  whom  1 
know  to  be  loval  men. 

*'  An  order  against  negroes  being  allowed  in  camp  is  the  reason  they  ar< 
outside. 

"  Mr.  La  IManche  is  rej)resonted  to  be  a  humane  man,  and  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  'exodus'  of  his  negroes. 

•'General  Phelps,  I  believe,  intends  making  this  a  test  case  for  the  poUrv 
of  the  government.  1  wish  it  might  bo  so,  for  the  dilTereuce  of  our  action 
upon  this  subject  is  a  source  of  trouble.  I  respect  his  honest  sincerity  uf 
opinion,  but  1  am  a  soldier,  bound  to  carry  out  tlie  wishes  of  my  govem- 
incnt  so  long  as  1  hold  its  commission,  and  I  anderst:::nd  that  policy  to  be 
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the  one  I  am  pursning.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  other.  If 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  nearly  that  I  sketched  in  my  report  upon 
this  subject  and  that  which  I  have  ordered  in  this  department,  then  tlie  ser- 
vices of  General  Phelps  are  worse  than  useless  here.  If  the  views  set  forth 
in  his  report  are  to  obtain,  then  he  is  invaluable,  for  his  whole  soul  is  in  it, 
and  he  is  a  good  soldier  of  large  experience,  and  no  braver  man  lives.  I 
beg  to  leave  the  whole  question  with  the  president,  with  perhaps  the  need- 
less assurance  that  his  wishes  shall  be  loyally  followed,  were  they  not  in 
accordance  with  my  own,  as  I  have  now  no  right  to  have  any  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

*'  I  write  in  haste,  as  the  steamer  Mississippi  is  awaiting  this  dispatch, 
**  Awaiting  the  earliest  possible  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

*'B.  F.  BuTLKK,  Major- General  Commanding^ 

A  month  or  more  passed.  The  oegroes  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gamp  Parapet.  "I  awaited  an  answer  from  Washington,''  says 
General  Phelps,  "  for  about  six  weeks,  when,  as  a  great  many  ne- 
groes had  in  the  mean  time  thronged  to  my  camp,  and  no  answer 
came,  I  was  left  to  the  inference  that  silence  gives  consent,  and  pro- 
ceeded therefore  to  take  such  decided  measures  as  appeared  best 
calculated,  to  me,  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty." 

In  other  words,  General  Phelps  determined  to  act  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment had  given  just  the  answer.which  he  desired.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  to  head-quarters  the  following  requisition : 

"  Camp  Parapet,  La.,  July  30,  1862. 
"Captain  R.  S.  Davis,  A.  A.  A.  General,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

"  Sib  : — I  inclose  herewith  requisitions  for  arms,  accoutennents,  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  Ac,  for  three  regiments  of  Africans,  which  1 
propose  to  raise  for  the  defense  of  this  point.  The  location  is  swampy  and 
unhealthy,  and  our  men  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day. 

"  The  southern  loyalists  are  wilHng,  as  I  understand,  to  furnish  their 
share  of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  war ;  hut  they  should  also  furnish 
their  quota  of  men,  which  they  have  not  thus  far  done.  An  opportunity 
now  otFers  of  supplying  tlie  deficiency ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  oppor- 
tunities in  war.  I  think  that,  v,ith  the  proper  facilities,  I  could  raise  the 
three  regiments  proposed  in  a  short  time.  Without  holding  out  any  in- 
ducements, or  offering  any  reward,  I  have  now  upward  of  three  hundred 
Africans  organized  into  five  companies,  who  are  all  willing  and  ready  to 
show  their  devotion  to  our.  cause  in  any  way  that  it  may  be  put  to  the  test. 
They  are  willing  to  sabmit  to  anything  rather  than  to  slavery. 
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*' Society  in  tlic  iSouth  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  dissolution  ;  and  the 
best  way  ot*  proven  tin:;  tlie  Africjin  from  bcconiinjr  instrumental  in  n  jren- 
eral  state  of  anarchy,  U  to  enlist  liim  in  tlic  cause  of  the  Kepublio.  If  w© 
reject  iiis  services,  anv  j>etty  military  chieftain,  by  offering  him  freedom, 
can  liave  tliem  for  I  lie  purpose  of  robbery  and  plunder.  It  is  for  the  inter- 
ests iit'the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  that  the  African  should  be  j>er- 
niiltc-il  to  oiior  his  block  for  the  temple  of  freedom.  Sentiments  unworthy 
of  the  man  of  the  j>resent  day — worthy  only  of  another  Cain— could  alone 
prevent  such  an  oiler  from  being  accepted. 

**  I  would  recommend  that  the  cadet  graduates  of  the  present  year  should 
be  stilt  to  South  Carolina  and  this  point  to  organize  and  discipline  our  Af- 
rican levies,  and  that  the  more  promising  non-conunissitmed  ofllcers  and 
l>riv;ites  of  the  army  be  appointed  as  company  ofticers  to  command  them. 
Prompt  and  energetic  efforts  in  this  directiim  would  probably  accomplish 
more  toward  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and  an  early  restoration  of 
pea(*e  and  unity,  than  any  other  course  which  could  be  adopted. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'J.   W.  Phelps,  Brigadier- General.'*'* 


About  tliis  time,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  the  intelligence  that 
coiip:rc?s  h:ul  piisso<i  an  act  authorizing  officers  commanding  de- 
partiiicnts  and  po  ts,  to  employ  as  many  negro  laborers  as  the  pub- 
lic service  required.  General  Butler  bailed  the  act  with  delight, 
since  it  afforded  a  promise  of  an  arrangement  with  General  Phdlps. 
He  ciiused  the  following  answer  to  be  given  to  the  requisition  : 

"New  Orlean-8,  July  31,  1862. 
*' General: — The  general  commanding  wishes  you  to  employ  the  con- 
trabands in  aud  about  your  camp  in  cutting  down  all  the  trees,  &«.,  be- 
tween vour  lines  and  the  lake,  and  in  formin*?  abatis,  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon  between  you  and  Lieutenant  Weitzcl  when  he  visited  yon  some 
time  since.  Wliat  wood  is  not  needed  by  you  is  much  needed  in  this  city. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  ordered  the  quartennaster  to  furnish  you  with  axea^ 
and  tents  for  the  contrabands  to  be  quartered  in. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**I^y  order  of  ^Ifyor-General  BuTun. 
**K.  S.  Davis,   Capt,  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 
**  To  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Piielps,  Camp  Parapet.** 

It  was  of  no  avail.  In  his  reply  to  this  communication,  Greneral 
Phelps,  I  can  not  but  think,  put  himself  signally  in  the  wrong. 
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**Camp  Parapet,  La.,  July  81,  1862. 
**  Captain  R.  S.  Davis,  A.  A.  A.  General,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

"Sib: — The  communication  from  your  oHice  of  this  date,  signed,  *By 
order  of  Migor-General  Butler,'  directing  me  to  employ  the  '  contrabands' 
in  and  about  my  camp  in  cutting  down  all  tho  trees  between  my  lines  and 
the  lake,  etc.,  has  just  been  received. 

"  In  reply,  I  must  state  that  while  I  am  willing  to  prepare  African  regi- 
ments for  the  defense  of  the  government  against  its  assailants,  I  am  not 
willing  to  become  the  mere  slave-driver  which  you  propose,  having  no 
qualifications  in  that  way.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  tender- 
ing the  resignation  of  my  commission  as  an  officer  of  tho  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  respectfully  request  a  leave  of  absence  until  it  is  accepted, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  29,  page  12,  of  the  general  regulations. 

"  While  I  am  writing,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  colored  man  is 
brought  in  by  one  of  the  pickets  who  has  just  been  wounded  in  the  side  by 
a  charge  of  shot,  which  he  says  was  fired  at  him  by  one  of  a  party  of  three 
slave-hunters  or  guerillas,  a  mile  or  more  from  our  line  of  sentinels.  As 
it  is  some  distance  from  the  camp  to  the  lake,  the  party  of  wood-choppers 
which  you  have  directed  will  probably  need  a  considerable  force  to  guard 
thcTn  against  similar  attacks. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'*J.  W.  Phelps,  Brigadier- GeneraV^ 

General  Butler  thus  replied : 

"New  Orleans,  August  2,  1862. 

"General: — ^I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  your  resignation  for 
the  reasons  stated. 

"  When  you  were  put  in  command  at  Camp  Parapet,  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Weitzel,  my  chief  engineer,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  linos  of  Car- 
rollton,  and  I  understand  it  was  agreed  between  you  and  the  engineer  that 
8  removal  of  the  wood  between  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  right  of  your 
intrench ment  was  a  necessary  military  precaution.  The  work  cqnld  not  be 
done  at  that  time  because  of  the  stage  of  water  and  the  want  of  men.  But 
now  both  water  and  men  concur.  You  have  five  hundred  Africans  organ- 
ized into  companies,  yon  write  me.  This  work  they  are  fitted  to  do.  It 
must  either  be  done  by  them  or  my  soldiers,  now  drilled  and  disciplined. 
You  have  said  the  location  is  unhealthy  for  the  soldier,  it  is  not  to  the  ne- 
gro; is  it  not  best  that  these  unemployed  Africans  should  do  this  labor? 
My  attention  is  specially  called  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  because 
there  are  reports  of  demonstrations  to  be  made  on  your  lines  by  the  rebels, 
and  in  my  jndgment  it  is  a  matter  of  necessary  precaution  thus  to  clear  the 
right  of  your  line,  so  that  you  can  receive  tlie  proper  aid  from  the  gnn-boAtf» 
22 
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un  the  lake,  besides  i)i-oveiitin;^  tlie  enemy  from  having  cover.  To  do  this 
the  negroes  onjrlit  to  be  eniiiloyod ;  and  in  so  employing  them  I  see  no  evi- 
dence of  '  Hbvve-drivin.i?'  or  employing  yon  as  a  *  slave-driver.' 

''  The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  this  very  thing  last  sam- 
mer  in  front  of  Arlington  Hights:  are  ihe  negroes  any  better  than  they  ? 

*•  Jk^cause  ot"  an  order  to  do  this  necessary  thing  to  protect  your  front, 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  you  tender  yonr  resignation  and  ask  immediate 
leave  of  absence.  I  assure  you  I  did  not  expect  this,  either  from  your  cour- 
age, your  ])atriotism,  or  your  good  sense.  To  resign  in  the  face  of  an  en- 
emy has  not  been  tiie  highest  plaudit  to  a  soldier,  especially  when  the  rea- 
son assigned  is  that  he  is  ordered  to  do  that  wliich  a  recent  act  of  congress 
has  sj)ccially  authorized  a  military  commander  to  do,  i.  r.,  employ  the  Afri* 
cans  to  do  the  necessary  work  about  a  camp  or  upon  a  fortification. 

''  General,  your  resignation  will  not  be  accepted  by  me,  leave  of  absence 
will  not  be  granted,  and  you  will  see  to  it  that  my  orders,  thus  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  city,  are  faithfully  and  diligently  executed,  upon  tho 
responsibility  that  a  soldier  in  the  field  owes  to  his  superior.  1  will  see  tliat 
all  proper  requisitit>ns  for  the  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  of  these  negroes 
80  at  work  are  at  once  filled  by  the  proper  departments.  Yon  will  also 
send  out  a  proper  gunrd  to  i)rotcct  the  laborers  against  the  guerilla  force, 
if  any,  that  may  be  m  tho  neighborhood. 

*'  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
*' Bexj.  F.  Butler,  Major- Qeneral  Commanding, 

"Brigadier- General  J.  "W.  PiiELrs,  comiminding  at  Camp  ParapeV* 

On    the    samo    day,  General  Butler  wrote    again  to   General 

Phelps : 

**  New  Orleans,  Augwtt  2,  18C2. 

"General. — By  tho  act  of  congress,  as  I  understand  it,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  alone  has  the  authority  to  employ  Africans  in  arms  aa 
a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

"  Every  law  up  to  this  time  raising  volunteer  or  militia  forces  has  been 
opposed  to  their  employment.  The  president  has  not  as  yet  indicated  his 
purpo-so  to  employ  the  Africans  in  arms. 

*'  The  arms,  (Nothing,  :ind  oamj)  Oipiipage  which  I  have  here  for  the  Loa- 
isiana  volunteer-,  is,  by  the  letter  of  tho  secretary  of  war,  expressly  limited 
to  white  soMiers,  so  that  I  have  no  authority  to  divert  them,  however  much 
I  may  desire  .so  to  do. 

'*  r  do  not  think  you  are  empowered  to  organize  into  companies  negroes, 
and  drill  them  as  a  military  ori^anization,  as  I  am  not  surprised,  but  unex- 
pectedly informed  you  have  done.  I  can  not  sanction  this  course  of  action 
as  at  present  advised,  specially  when  wo  have  need  of  the  sernces  of  tht 
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blacks,  who  are  being  sheltered  upon  the  outskirts  of  your  camp,  as  yon  will 
Bee  by  tlie  orders  for  their  employment  sent  you  by  the  assistant  ac^utant- 
general. 

*'  I  will  send  your  application  to  the  president,  but  in  the  mean  time  you 
must  desist  from  the  formation  of  any  netrro  military  organization. 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
"Benj.  F.  Butler,  Major-General  Commanding, 
"Brigadier-General  'Piielt&,.  commanding  forces  at  Camp  ParapeV'* 

With  these  official  letters  General  Butler  sent  a  private  one,  in 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  his  sincere  appreciation  of  General 
Phelps*8  abilities,  patriotism  and  humanity,  and  implored  him  not  to 
persist  in  a  course  which  must  place  him  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  commander  of  the  department.  "  A  more  delicate,  generous, 
or  considerate  letter  I  never  read,"  says  Captain  Puffer,  who 
wrote  it  from  the  general's  dictation. 

General  Phelps  was  immovable.  lie  at  once  replied  to  the  two 
official  letters : 

*'  Camp  Pauapet,  La.,  Avgiist  2,  18G3. 
"  M(yor-Gencral  B.  F.  Butleu,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf: 

"Sir: — Two  communications  from  you  of  this  date  have  this  moment 
been  received.  One  of  them  refers  to  the  raising  of  volunteers  or  militia 
forces,  stating  that  I  '  must  desist  from  the  formation  of  any  negro  military 
organization/  and  the  other  declaring,  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  all  usage  of 
military  service,  and  to  all  the  right.s  and  liberties  of  a  citizen  of  a  frea 
government,  that  my  resignation  will  not  be  accepted  by  you ;  that  a  leave 
of  absence  until  its  acceptance  by  the  president  will  not  be  granted  me ; 
and  that  I  must  see  to  it  that  your  orders,  wljich  I  could  not  obey  without 
becoming  a  slave  myself,  are  '  faithfully  and  diligently  executed.' 

'•  It  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  to  me  as  to  what  kind  of  slavery  I 
am  to  bo  subjected,  whether  to  African  slavery  or  to  that  which  you  thus 
so  oft'ensivcly  propose  for  me,  giving  me  an  order  wholly  opposed  to  my 
convictions  of  right  as  well  as  of  the  higlier  scale  of  public  necessities  in 
tiie  case,  and  insisting  upon  my  complying  with  M  faithfully  and  diligently^ 
allowing  me  no  room  to  escape  vrith  my  convictions  or  my  principles  at 
any  sacrifice  that  I  may  make.  I  can  not  submit  to  either  kind  of  slavery, 
and  can  not,  therefore,  for  a  double  reason,  comply  with  your  order  of  the 
31st  of  July;  in  complying  with  which  I  should  submit  to  both  kinds — 
both  to  African  slavery  and  to  tlif\t  to  which  you  resort  in  its  defense. 

**  Desirous  to  the  last  of  saving  the  public  interests  involved,  I  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  juscice  to  reconsider  your  decision,  and  make  the  most  to  the 
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cause  out  of  the  sacrifice  which  I  offer,  bj  granting  the  qaiet,  proper,  and 
customary  action  upon  my  resignation.  By  reftising  mj  request,  you  would 
subject  me  to  great  inconvenience,  without,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  advan- 
tage either  to  yourself  or  to  the  service. 

*'  With  the  view  of  securing  myself  a  tardy  justice  in  the  case,  bdng  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  where  the  transmission  of  the  mails  is  remarkably 
irregular  and  uncertain,  and  in  order  to  give  you  every  assurance  that  my 
resignation  is  tendered  in  strict  compliance  with  paragraph  89  of  the  regu- 
lations, to  be  *  unconditional  and  immediate,'  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  for 
tlie  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  wliich  I  desire  may  be  forwarded  to  him 
to  lay  before  the  president  for  as  early  action  in  the  case  as  hb  exoeOeiu^ 
may  be  pleased  to  accord.  And  as  my  position,  sufficiently  unpleasant  al- 
ready, promises  to  become  much  more  so  still  by  the  course  of  action  wldoh 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  deem  it  proper  to  pursue,  I  urgently  request 
liis  excellency,  by  a  speedy  acceptance  of  my  commission,  to  liberate  me 
from  that  sense  of  suffocation,  from  that  darkling  sense  of  bondage  and  en- 
thndlment  which,  it  appears  to  me,  like  the  snake  around  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  I^ocoon,  is  entangling  and  deadening  the  energies  of  the  gOY- 
ernment  and  country,  when  a  decisive  act  might  cut  the  coils  and  liberate 
us  from  their  baneful  and  fascinating  influence  for  ever. 

*^  In  conclusion  of  this  communication,  and  I  should  also  hope  of  my  8er> 
vices  in  this  department,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state,  lest  it  might  not 
otherwise  come  to  your  notice,  that  several  parties  of  the  free  colored  men 
of  New  Orleans  have  recently  come  to  consult  me  on  the  propriety  of  raia- 
ing  one  or  two  regiments  of  volunteers  from  their  class  of  the  popnlafelon 
for  the  defense  of  the  government  and  good  order,  and  that  I  have  reoom- 
mended  them  to  propose  the  measure  to  you,  having  no  power  to  act  1190a 
it  myself. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

''J.  W.  Pbklps,  Briffodier-Chn^raL 


**P.  S.  Monday,  Augvat  4. — The  negroes  increase  rapidly.  There 
doubtless  now  six  hundred  able-bodied  men  in  camp.  These,  added  to 
those  who  are  suffering  uselessly  in  the  prisons  and  Jails  of  New  Oiieans 
and  vicinity,  and  feeding  from  the  general  stock  of  provisions,  would  make 
a  good  regiment  of  one  thousand  men,  who  might  contribute  as  much  to 
the  preservation  of  law  and  good  order  as  a  regiment  of  Oauoaaiansi  and 
probably  much  more.  Now  a  mere  burden,  they  might  become  a  benlS* 
cent  element  of  governmental  power. 

General  Butler  remidned  firm  to  hia  purpooa. 


>fS 
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"  New  Orleans,  Auffvst  4,  18G2. 

"  General  : — ^Yonr  comma nication  of  to-daj  has  been  received.  I  had 
forwarded  yonr  resignation  on  the  day  it  was  received,  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  so  tliat  there  will  be  no  occasion  of  forwarding  a  dupli- 
cate. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  accept  your  resignation.  I  can  not  consist- 
ently with  my  duty  and  the  orders  of  the  war  department  grant  you  a  leave 
of  absence  till  it  is  accepted  by  the  president,  for  want  of  officers  to  supply 
your  place. 

**  I  see  nothing  unusual,  nor  do  I  intend  anything  so,  in  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  resignation  of  an  officer,  where  his  place  can  not  bo  at  the  present 
moment  supplied. 

**  I  pray  you  to  understand  that  there  wa»  nothing  intended  to  be  offen- 
sive to  you  in  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  my  communication.  In 
directing  you  to  cease  military  organization  of  the  negroes,  I  do  but  carry 
out  the  law  of  congress  as  I  understand  it ;  and  in  doing  which  I  have  no 
choice.  I  can  see  neither  African  nor  other  slavery  in  the  commander  of 
the  post  clearing  from  the  front  of  his  line,  by  moans  of  able-bodied  men 
under  his  control,  the  trees  and  underbrush,  which  would  afford  cover  and 
shelter  to  his  enemies  in  case  of  attack,  especially  where  the  very  measure, 
as  a  precautionary  one,  was  advised  by  yourself;  and  while  in  deference  to 
your  age  and  experience  as  a  soldier,  and  the  appreciation  I  have  of  your 
many  good  qualities  of  heart,  I  have  withdrawn  and  do  withdraw  anything 
you  may  find  offensive  in  my  communication ;  still  I  must  request  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  this  question  :  Will  you  or  will  you  not  employ  a  proper 
portion  of  tiie  negroes  now  within  your  lines  in  cutting  down  the  trees 
which  afford  cover  to  the  enemy  in  the  front  and  right  of  your  line  ? 

*'  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  if  there  is  anything  of  wrong  in  this  order, 
that  wrong  is  mine,  for  you  have  sufficiently  protested  against  it.  You  are 
not  responsible  for  it  more  than  the  hand  that  executes  it ;  it  can  offend 
neither  your  political  nor  moral  sense. 

*'  With  sentiments  of  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect,  I  am  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

**  B.  F.  Butler,  Major-  General  Commanding, 

"  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Phelps,  commanding  at  Carrollton,^'* 

General  Phelps  would  not  give  the  "categorical  answer"  re- 
quired. Instead  of  that,  he  favored  the  president  with  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  favor  of  employing  the  negroes  as  soldiers. 

"Camp  Pailapet,  La.,  August  5,  1862. 
*^  M2\jor-6eneral  Benjamin  F.  Butleb,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Gull',  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  : 
^*  Sib  : — 1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  commonica- 
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tion  of  yesterday,  proposing  a  qnestion  for  a  categorical  answer,  which 
came  to  hand  at  a  (jiiarter  before  one  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day. 

"To  propose  a  (luostion.  either  specillc  or  abstract,  of  obedience  to  orders*, 
after  I  had  t^Midored  inv  rosiLrnation  immediate  and  unconditional,  seems  to 
me  hardly  (M)mpatll>lc  with  the  'sentiments  of  kindness*  that  3'ou  express. 
If  I  am  to  be  detained  here  against  my  wishes  because  my  place  can  not  at 
present  be  supplied,  then,  at  least.  I  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with  unneces- 
sary issues  between  my  sense  of  obedience  to  orders,  and  my  convictions 
and  principles.  I  am  willing  to  fill  a  place  temporarily,  and  perform  the 
routinary  duties  of  my  jjrofession  until  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation; 
but  as  1  am  left  wholly  destitute  of  the  pro])er  power  and  authority  to  meet 
the  urgent  and  ]>ractical  (piostions  that  come  up  every  day  for  solution,  it 
would  seem  t(^  me  idle  to  comply  with  merely  one  measure  among  many. 
especially  when  we  have  work  enough  already  for  our  negroes  to  do,  and 
when  the  order  proposed,  if  extended  to  other  obstructions  as  well  as  trees. 
would  occasion  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and  destruction. 

"My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  a  (juestion  of  obedience  to  orders  lietween  ns.  I 
fully  appreciate  the  difliculties  of  your  position,  and  the  varied  abilities, 
patriotism  and  untiring  diligence  which  you  have  shown  in  meeting  them ; 
and  it  is  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  1  have  to  trouble  yon  with 
anything  of  my  own  ;  but  at  a  crisis  in  our  national  affairs  so  important  as 
this,  1  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  either  to  the  country  or  to  the  govern- 
ment— I  should  mislead  them  both,  were  I  to  remain  quietly  at  my  post, 
with  the  semblance,  but  without  the  i)ower  of  fultilling  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  it.  1  should  endanger  and  complicate  public  interests  iu  this 
wav,  rather  than  serve  them. 

'*  The  distance  of  this  station  from  the  capital  of  the  country ;  the  irregular- 
ity and  studied  uncertainty  of  the  mails;  the  uncongenial  character  of  Latin 
laws  and  education,  and  slave  labor  to  democratic  institutions;  the  specu- 
lating character  of  the  people  habituated  to  conspiratorial  associations,  idle 
combmations  and  fraudulent  collusions;  all  these  and  many  other  elements 
of  disorder  and  opposition  to  legitimate  authority,  Lilliputian  as  they  are 
when  viewed  by  themselves,  seem  threatening  to  entangle  the  feeble,  Ijesi- 
tating  and  undeciided  action  of  the  government^  and  render  its  great  and 
beneticent  j)ower  of  no  avail.  As  it  is,  wo  seem  to  be  in  a  foreign  country 
rather  than  in  the  I'nited  States,  not  so  much  from  the  character  of  tho 
people  as  from  the  want  of  action  of  the  government  upon  it. 

**  You  ask  mo  whether  I  will  obey  a  cert^iin  order  or  not.  "With  perfect 
lespect  and  deference  for  yourself  and  your  position,  I  beg  leave  to  be  per- 
mitteil  in  return  to  submit  the  following  propositions  to  his  excellency  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  those  under  which  I  could  alono  consent 
to  serve. 

^'  1st.  The  people  purchased  a  large  region  of  country  called  Looiflii 
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which,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  erahraced  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
tlio  south-west,  aud  they  have  a  right  to  this  territory  for  tlie  purposes 
desi^rtied  by  their  constitution,  viz. :  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
theiiisflvcs  and  their  posterity. 

"2d.  The  people  are  temporarily  withheld  from  a  full,  perfect  and  peace- 
able possession  of  this  territory,  by  a  few  ambitions  leaders  and  their  de- 
luded partisans. 

'*  3d.  Every  state  of  the  Union  is  bound  to  furnish  her  share  of  taxes 
liiid  her  quota  of  men  for  the  suppression  of  doniestk  insurrection;  and  the 
(luota  of  men  of  the  slave  states  should  be  bused  upon  the  total  number,  of 
V.  liites,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  in  those  states. 

*'  4th.  Society  here  is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution ;  and  it  is  the  true  policy 
of  tlie  i^ovenjment  to  seize  upon  the  chief  elements  of  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  employ  them  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  Tlip  African,  ignorant  and  be- 
uighted,  yet  newly  awakened  to  liberty,  threat<jns  to  be  a  fearful  element 
of  ruin  and  disaster;  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  it,  is  to  arm  and  organize 
Lim  on  the  side  of  the  government. 

''  oth.  The  slave  states  have  already  gone  through  the  chief  suffering  in- 
cident to  a  state  of  revolution ;  and  to  return  them  to  their  former  condition 
Avould  be  as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  cruel  and  impossible. 

*'  Gth.  The  system  of  labor  in  the  South  is  ripe  for  and  demands  a  change; 
and  a  transition  from  forced  to  paid  labor  is  of  easy  and  necessary  accom- 
plishment. 

**  7th.  Military  art  and  science,  the  most  i)otent,  and  perhaps  the  only 
rudimentary  element  of  civilizing  power  which  has  not  yet  been  tanght  to 
the  African  during  his  bondage  in  America,  is  essential  for  extending  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  and  opening  up  to  civilization  the  cane  and  cotton  lands 
of  Africa. 

"  Inclosing  herewith  a  report  of  Aftyor  Peck,  which  discloses  the  condi- 
tion of  things  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Pontcliartrain,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, with  sentiments  of  high  esteem, 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*'.T.  W.  PiiELrs,  Brigadier- OeneraV* 

Here  the  correspondence  rested  for  a  month ;  when  another  col- 
lision occurred  between  the  generals.  Three  slaves  from  the  New 
Orleans  gas  works  ran  away  and  found  rel'uge  at  Camp  Parapet. 
Colonel  French  ordered  them  to  be  returned.  General  Phelps  ob- 
jected on  two  grounds;  1.  An  article  of  war  forbade  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  2.  The  men  had  been  inhumanly  punished.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  however,  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  be  given  up. 
"  They  belong,"  said  he,  "  to  the  gas-works,  which  are  now  under 
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military  authority,  and  we  need  them  for  public  service.  A  ])roper 
investigation,  wheiher  they  have  been  improperly  or  inhumanly  pim- 
ished  or  not,  shall  be  made." 

The  resignation  <>f  (Icueral  Phelps  was  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment, lie  received  notilication  of  the  fact  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  innnediately  ]>rej)ared  to  return  to  his  farm  in  Vennout. 
All  of  his  coinni.uid  loved  him,  from  the  drummer-boys  to  the 
colonels,  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  his  course  on  the 
nogro  quest  inn.  He  was  such  a  commander  as  soldiers  love; 
firm,  gentle,  courteous ;  gentlest  and  most  courteous  to  the  low- 
liest ;  with  a  vein  of  quaint  liumor  that  relieved  the  severity  of 
military  iiile,  and  supplied  the  camp-gossips  with  anecdotes.  His 
ollicia-s  giiUiered  about  him,  Ixifore  his  departure,  to  say  farewell. 
He  was  touclied  with  the  compliment,  for  lie  had  been  accustomed, 
for  twentv  vears,  to  live  amouLT  his  comrades  in  a  lonelv  minoritv 
of  one ;  respected,  it  is  true,  and  beloved,  but  beloved  rather  as  a 
noble  lunatic  than  as  a  wise  and  noble  man. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  liis  tine,  simple  manner,  "  I  wish,  earn- 
estly, that  I  were  al>le  to  reply  to  you — that  I  had  been  gilled 
with  the  faculty  or  practiced  ui  the  habit  of  public  speaking — so 
that  I  might  make  some  fitting  answer  to  the  kind  words  which 
you  have  addressed  to  me;  so  that  I  might  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  feelings  whi(*h  prompt  you  to  come  here.  This  is  the 
greatest  compliment  I  ever  received  m  my  life.  Indeed,  tills  is 
the  only  conipliinent  of  the  kind  I  ever  received,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lall  traced  out  to  you,  in  more  flattering  colors  than  the 
subject  deserved,  my  military  career,  and  you  observed  that  it  has 
almost  all  been  on  the  frontier,  or  at  small  military  posts,  where  I 
would  naturally  not  come  in  contact  with  large  social  gatherings, 
so  that  1  have  never  been  exposed,  even  had  I  deserved  it,  to  re- 
ceive compliments  like  this  which  you  offer  me.  Therefore  it  is 
that  f  now  wish,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  possessed  the  gift  of 
utterance ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  desire  it  solely  because  I  am 
extremely  grateful  for  this  expression  of  your  regard. 

''  So  far  as  the  mot  i  ves  which  promj)ted  me  to  the  step  which  I  have 
taken  are  concerneil,  T  do  not  see  any  reason  to  regret  it  My  heart 
tells  me  that,  under  the  cireumstances,  I  did  right  in  resigning  my 
commission.  But  I  do  regret  exceedingly  that  its  first  conseqaenoe 
will  be  to  separate  me  from  your  society.     I  am  truly  BOny  to  part 
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with  you.  I  was  greatly  struck — I  was  most  favorably  impressed — 
with  your  appearance,  and  bearing,  and  expression,  when  you  arrived 
to  re-enforce  me  at  Ship  Island.  I  was  touched  when  I  thought  I  saw 
in  your  looks  that  you  felt  your  true  position  ;  that  you  realized  that 
you  had  left  your  business  and  homes  to  fight  in  an  extraordinarily 
just  and  holy  war ;  that  your  souls  were  full  of  the  motives  which 
ought  to  move  men  who  enter  into  a  conflict  for  country  and 
liberty.  As  I  watched  our  division  review  there,  I  was  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  this  appearance  of  moral  nobleness.  I  had 
seen  armies  before,  but  never  such  an  army  as  that ;  never  an  array 
which  knew  it  had  come  out  to  fight  for  the  highest  principles  of 
right,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  for  nothing  else. 

"  And  here,  in  Louisiana,  I  have  seen  you  growing  up  to  be  true 
soldiers.  You  have  borne,  worthily,  sickness  and  exposure.  You 
have  carried  your  comrades  every  day  to  the  grave,  and  yet  you 
have  not  been  discouraged,  but  have  been  patient,  and  cheerful, 
and  assiduous  in  your  duties.  As  I  have  Avatched  this,  I  have 
learned  to  value  and  esteem  you  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  all  the  more 
grateful  for  the  good-will  which  you  show  me. 

"Yet,  I  must  not  believe  that  this  kind  feehng  has  been  aroused 
solely  by  what  I  am  personally.  It  must  come  chietfy  from  the 
fact  that  you  look  upon  me  as  in  some  measure  the  exponent  of  a 
great  and  just  cause.  It  is  because  you  sympathize  more  or 
less  with  me  in  my  hatred  of  slavery.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are 
not  yet  of  my  opinion.  Perhaps  the  past  has  still  a  strong  hold 
upon  your  sentiments.  But  I  firmly  believe — yes,  I  have  a  happy 
confidence — that,  before  another  year  is  finished,  your  hearts  wilJ 
all  be  where  mine  is  on  this  question.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
this  faith  is  no  small  consolation  for  the  trial  of  leaving  you. 

"  And  now,  with  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  aspira- 
tions for  the  success  of  the  great  cause  for  which  you  are  here,  I 
bid  you  good-by." 

When,  at  length,  the  government  had  arrived  at  a  negro  policy, 
and  was  arming  slaves,  the  president  offered  General  Phelps  a 
major-general's  conmiission.  He  replied,  it  is  said,  that  he  would 
willingly  accept  the  commission  if  it  were  dated  back  to  the  day 
of  his  resignation,  so  as  to  carry  with  it  an  approval  of  his  course 
at  Camp  Parapet.  This  was  declined,  and  General  Phelps  remains 
in  retirement.  I  suppose  the  president  felt  that  an  indorsement  of 
22* 
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General  Pheli)s's  concluot  wouM  imply  a  censure  of  General  Bnth 
whose  conduct  every  candid  person,  I  think,  must  admit,  wasji'^' 
forbearing,  magnanimous. 

We  can  not  but  regret  that  General  Phelps  could  not  have  sj» 
pathized  in  some  degree  with  the  painful  necessities  of  Gencnl 
Butler's  position,  and  endeavored  for  a  while  to  "g^et  alon*^ '  vkk 
the  negro  difficulty  at  Camp  Parapet,  as  General  Butler  v» 
striving  to  do  at  New  Orleans.  We  should  remember  however, 
that  General  Phelps  had  been  waiting  and  longiunr  f^^  twentv-five 
years,  and  he  could  not  foresee  that,  in  six  months  more,  tbe'gor- 
eminent  would  be  as  eager  as  himself  in  arming  the  slaves  a^^aiiut 
their  oppressors. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

GENEBAL     BUTLER    ARMS    THE     FREE     COLORED    HEN,     ANiy    FINDS 

WORK    FOR  THE   FUGITIVE   SLAVES. 

Gexeral  Phelps  might  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day, 
even  before  his  departure.     General  Butler  himself  could  wait  no 
longer  for  the  tardy  action  of  the  government.    Denied  re-enforce- 
ments from  the  North,  he  had  determined  to  "  call  on  Africa"  t9- 
assist  him  in  defending  New  Orleans  from  threatened  attack.     The 
spirited  assault  upon  Baton  Rouge  on  the  fifth  of  August,  though 
it  was  so  gallantly  repulsed  by  General  Williams  and  his  command, 
was  a  warning  not  to  be  disregarded.     All  the  summer,  General 
Butler  had  been  asking  for  re-enforcements,  pointing  to  the  growing 
strength  of  Vicksburg,  the  rising  batteries  at  the  new  rebel  post 
of  Port  Hudson,  the  inviting  condition  of  ISIobile,  the  menacing 
camps  near  New  Orleans,  the  virulence  of  the  secessionists  in  the 
city.    The  uniform  answer  from  the  war  department  was :  We  can 
not  spare  you  one  man  ;  we  will  send  you  men  when  we  have  them 
to  send.    You  must  hold  New  Orleans  by  all  means  and  at  all 
hazards.  "^"""^"^^^ 

So  the  general   called  on  Africa.    Not  upon   the  slaves,  bu^T 
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upon  the  free  colored  men  of  the  city,  whom  General  Jackson  had 
enrolled  in  1814,  and  Governor  Moore  in  1861.  He  sent  for  sev- 
eral of  the  moi;t  iiilliientinl  of  this  class,  and  conversed  freely  with 
them  upon  his  projectt.  He  asked  them  why  they  had  accepted 
service  under  the  Confederate  government,  which  was  set  up  for 
the  distinctly  avowed  purpose  of  holding  in  eternal  slavery  their 
brethren  and  kindred.  They  answered,  that  they  had  not  dared  to 
refuse ;  that  they  had  hoped,  by  serving  the  Confederates,  to  ad- 
vance a  little  nearer  to  equality  with  whites ;  that  they  longed  to 
throw  the  weight  of  their  class  into  the  scale  of  the  Union,  and  only 
asked  an  opportunity  to  show  their  devotion  to  the  cause  with 
which  their  own  dearest  hopes  were  identified.  The  general  took 
them  at  their  word.  The  proper  orders  were  issued.  Enlistment 
offices  were  opened.  Colored  men  were  commissioned.  Of  the 
first  colored  regiment,  all  the  field  officers  were  white  men,  and  all 
the  line  officers  colored.  Of  the  second,  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  alone  were  white  men,  and  all  the  rest  colored.  For  the 
thii'd,  the  officers  were  selected  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
color ;  the  best  men  that  offered  were  taken,  white  or  yellow.  The 
two  batteries  of  artillery  were  officered  wholly  by  white  men,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  colored  men  acquainted  with  artillery 
presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  commissions. 

The  free  colored  men  of  New  Orleans  flew  to  arms.  One  of  the 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  was  completed  in  fourteen  days.  In 
a  very  few  weeks.  General  Butler  had  his  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  two  batteries  of  artillery  enrolled,  equipped,  officered, 
drilled,  and  ready  for  service.  Better  soldiers  never  shouldered 
arms.  They  were  zealous,  attentive,  obedient,  and  intelligent.  No 
men  in  the  Union  army  had  such  a  stake  in  the  contest  as  they. 
E'ew  understood  it  as  well  as  they.  Tlie  best  blood  of  the  South 
flowed  in  their  veins,  and  a  great  deal  of  it ;  for  "  the  darkest  of 
them,"  said  General  Butler,  "  were  about  of  the  complexion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Webster."  At  Port  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  these 
fine  regiments,  though  shamefully  despoiled  of  the  colored  officers 
to  whom  General  Butler  gave  commissions,  demonstrated  to  the 
whole  army  that  witnessed  their  exploits,  and  to  the  whole  country 
that  read  of  them,  their  right  to  rank  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
as  brothers  in  arms. 

This  bold  measure  of  General  Butler — ^bold  a  year  ago — was  not 
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ncbicvcd  without  opposition.  Public  opiinon,  in  New  Orleans,  was 
thus  divided  in  regard  to  arming  the  free  colored  men :  nearly 
every  Union  man  in  the  city  favorod  it ;  every  secessionist  opposed 
it.  Many  of  the  Union  officers  had  not  yet  traveled  far  enough 
away  from  old  hunkcrism  to  approve  the  measure,  but  a  large 
minority  of  them  warmly  seconded  their  general.  There  was  but 
one  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  city  in  connection  with  the  colored 
troops.  A  party  of  them  were  stoned  by  some  low  Frenchmen, 
who,  it  ajjpijars,  received,  at  the  hands  of  the  assailed  soldiers, 
prompt  and  condign  punishment.  Xeed  I  say,  that  the  French 
consul  complained  to  General  Butler?  The  general  set  the  consul 
right  as  to  llio  facts  of  the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked  him 
"  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  pixyudices  they  may  have  im- 
bibed, the  same  as  were  lately  mine,  against  my  colored  soldiers, 
because  their  race  is  of  the  same  hue  and  blood  as  those  of  your 
celebrated  compatriot  and  author,  Alexander  Dumas,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  in  Paris."  In  fact,  a  ma- 
jority of  tlicse  colored  soldiers  are  whiter  men  than  Dumas. 

In  November,  the  colored  regiments  were  employed  in  the  field, 
in  an  expedition  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  They  were 
not  engaged  in  actual  conflict  with  the  enemy,  but  their  conduct, 
on  all  occasions,  was  most  exemplary  and  soldier-like.  Their  pres- 
ence in  a  region  wliere  there  were  ten  slaves  to  one  white  man,  was 
thought  by  General  Weitzel  to  tend  to  provoke  an  insurrection. 
He  was  in  so  much  dread  of  such  an  event,  that  he  asked  General 
Butler  to  relieve  him  of  the  conmiand.  The  general  replied  in  his 
usual  exhaustive  manner. 

"You  say,''  wrote  (Tcneml  Butler,  "that  in  these  organizations 
you  have  no  cnnlidence.  As  your  reading  must  have  made  you 
aware,  General  Jackson  entertained  a  difterent  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  It  was  arranged  between  the  commanding  general  and 
yourself,  that  the  colored  regiments  should  be  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  railroad.  You  don't  complain,  in  your  report,  that  they 
either  failed  in  this  duty,  or  that  they  have  actod  othern'ise  than 
correctly  and  obediently  to  the  commands  of  their  officers,  or  that 
they  have  conunitted  any  outrage  or  pillage  upon  the  inhabitants. 
The  general  was  aware  of  your  opinion,  that  colored  men  will  not 
^ght.  You  have  failed  to  slow,  by  the  conduct  of  these  free  men, 
so  far,  an}  thiug  to  sustain  ta4it  opinion.    And  the  general  can  not 
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Bee  why  you  should  decline  the  command,  especially  as  you  express 
a  willingness  to  go  forward  to  meet  the  only  organized  enemy  with 
your  brigade  alone,  without  farther  support.  The  commanding 
general  can  not  see  how  the  fact  that  they  are  guarding  your  lino 
of  communication  by  railroad,  can  weaken  your  defense.  He  must, 
therefore,  look  to  the  other  reasons  stated  by  you,  for  an  explanar 
tiou  of  your  declining  the  command. 

"You  say  that  since  the  arrival  of  the  negro  regiment  you  have 
seen  symptoms  of  a  servile  insurrection.  But,  as  the  only  regiment 
that  arrived  there  got  there  as  soon  as  your  own  command,  of 
course  the  appearance  of  such  symptoms  is  since  their  arrival. 

"  Have  you  not  mistaken  the  cause  ?  Is  it  the  arrival  of  a  negro 
regiment,  or  is  it  the  arrival  of  United  States  troops,  can-ying  by  the 
act  of  congress  freedom  to  this  servile  race  ?  Did  you  expect  to 
march  into  that  country,  drained,  as  you  say  it  is,  by  conscription 
of  all  its  able-bodied  white  men,  without  leaving  the  negroes  free 
to  show  symptoms  of  servile  -insurrection  ?  Does  not  this  state  of 
things  arise  from  the  very  fact  of  war  itself?  You  are  in  a  country 
where  now  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  ten  to  one,  and  these 
whites  are  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  or  in  ten-or  seeking 
its  protection.  Upon  reflection,  can  you  doubt  that  the  same  state 
of  things  would  have  arisen  without  the  presence  of  a  colored  regi- 
ment ?  Did  you  not  see  symptoms  of  the  same  things  upon  the 
plantations  here  upon  our  arrival,  although  under  much  less  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  revolt  ? 

"  You  say  that  the  prospect  of  such  an  insurrection  is  heart-rend- 
ing, and  that  you  can  not  be  responsible  for  it.  The  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  have  begun  and  carried  out  this  war,  and  who 
have  stopped  at  no  barbarity,  at  no  act  of  outrage,  upon  the  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  You  have  forwarded  me  the 
records  of  a  pretended  court-martial,  showing  that  seven  men  of 
one  of  your  regiments,  who  enlisted  here  in  the  Eighth  Vermont, 
who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  were  in  cold 
blood  murdered,  and,  as  certain  information  shows  me,  required  to 
dig  their  own  graves !  You  are  asked  if  this  is  not  an  occurrence 
as  heart-rending  as  a  prospective  seiTile  insurrection. 

"The  question  is  now  to  be  met,  whether,  in  a  hostile,  rebellious 
part  of  the  state,  where  this  veiy  nmrder  has  been  committed  by 
the  militia,  you  are  to  stop  in  the  operations  of  the  field  to  put 
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down  scrvil(>  insurrection,  bec.iuse  the  men  and  women  are  terror- 
stricken  ?  AV'Iicn  ever  was  it  heard  before  that  a  vicioriuus  gonend, 
in  an  unsurrendered  province,  ^^topJ)ed  in  his  course  for  the  purpose 
of  preventiui^  the  rebeilioiis  inhabitants  of  that  province  from  de- 
stroying each  other,  or  refuse  to  take  command  of  a  conquered 
province  lest  he  sliould  be  made  responsible  for  their  self-destruc- 
tion ? 

*•  As  a  military  question,  perhaps,  the  more  terror-stricken  the 
irdiabitants  are  that  are  left  in  your  rear,  the  more  safe  will  be  your 
ilrcs  of  communication.  You  say  there  have  appeared  before  your 
eyes  the  \  ery  facts,  in  terror-stricken  women  and  children  and  men, 
which  you  had  before  contemplated  in  theory.  Grant  it.  But  is 
not  the  remedy  to  be  found  in  the  surrender  of  the  neigiibors, 
i'athers,  brothers,  and  sons  of  the  terror-stricken  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  now  in  arms  against  the  government  within  twenty 
miles  of  vou  ?  An<l  wlien  tliat  is  done,  and  vou  have  no  longer  to 
fear  from  these  organized  forces,  and  thoy  have  returned  peaceably  to 
their  homes,  you  will  be  able  to  use  the  full  power  of  your  troops 
to  insure  y«)ur  safety  from  the  so  much  feared  (by  them,  not  by  you) 
servile  insurrection. 

"  If  you  desire,  you  can  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  commander 
of  these  forces,  embracing  these  views,  and  placini^  upon  him  the 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  him.  Even  that  course  will  not 
remove  it  from  you,  for  upon  you  it  has  never  rested.  Say  to  them, 
that  if  all  armeil  oi)po>ition  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease  in  Louisiana,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  you  are 
authorized  by  the  conmianding  general  to  say,  that  the  same  pro- 
tection against  negro  or  other  violence  will  be  afforded  that  part  of 
Louisiana  that  has  boen  in  the  part  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  If  that  is  refused,  whatever  may  ensue  is  upon 
them,  and  not  upon  you  or  uj»on  the  United  States.  You  will  have 
done  all  that  is  required  of  a  brave,  humane  man,  to  avert  from 
these  deluded  peojjle  the  horrible  consequences  of  their  insane  war 
I'.pon  the  government.  *  *  *  * 

"  Consider  this  case.  General  Bragg  is  at  liberty  to  ravage  the 
houses  of  our  brethren  of  Kentucky  because  the  Union  army  of 
Louisiana  are  protecting  his  wife  and  bis  home  against  his  negroes. 
Without  thut  protection  he  would  have  to  come  back  to  take  care 
of  his  wife,  his  home  and  his  neq:roe9.     It  is  understood  that  Mra. 
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^™So  ^s  ^°®  o^  t^®  terrified  women  of  whom  you  speak  in  your 
report. 

"  This  subject  is  not  for  the  first  time  under  the  consideration  of 
the  commanding  general.  When  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  Annapolis,  in  May,  18G1,  he  was  asked  to  protect  a  community 
against  the  consequences  of  a  servile  insurrection.  He  replied,  tliat 
when  that  community  laid  down  its  arms,  and  called  upon  liim  for 
protection,  he  would  give  it,  because  from  that  moment  between 
them  and  him  war  would  cease.  The  same  principle  initiated  there 
will  govern  his  and  your  actions  now ;  and  you  will  afford  such 
protection  as  soon  as  the  community  through  its  organized  rulers 
shall  ask  it. 

******  In  the  mean  time,  these  colored  regiments  of  free  men, 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  president,  and  approved  by  him  as 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  must  be  commanded  by  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  like  any  other  regi- 
ment." 

General  Butler,  however,  while  continuing  General  Weitzel  in 
command,  contrived  to  gratify  him  by  placing  the  colored  troops 
under  another  officer,  one  who  believed  in  them.  General  Weitzel, 
in  acknowledging  this  complaisance,  remarked  that  if  the  colored 
troops,  in  action,  proved  only  half  as  trustworthy  as  General  But- 
ler thought  them,  the  rebellion  would  most  certainly  be  crushed. 

General  Weitzel  has  since  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
conduct  of  colored  troops  in  battle.  If  he  was  not  convinced  by 
General  Butler's  reasoning,  he  must  have  been  convinced  by  what 
he  saw  of  the  conduct  of  these  very  colored  regiments  at  Port 
Hudson,  where  he  himself  gave  such  a  glorious  example  of  pru- 
dence and  gallantry.  I  may  add,  that  the  country  owes  the  pro- 
motion of  this  accomplished  officer  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of 
engineers  to  that  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to  the  discern- 
ment of  General  liutler,  who  twice  urged  it  upon  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  heroic  Strong  was  another  of  General  Butler's  reconi- 
ru'ndations  to  the  same  rank.  Few  men  would  have  ventured  to 
ask  audi  sudden  advancement  for  officers  not  thirty-two  years  of 
age.  Fort  Wagner  and  Port  Hudson  justified  their  almost  un- 
precedented promotion. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  negro  question  did  not  diminish  in 
difficulty.     Trio  number  of  fugitives  constantly  increased,  until,  in 
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the  city  nione,  there  were  ten  thooaand,  manf  of  whom  mn 
women  and  children,  and  all  of  whom  were  deptndent  npon  tin 
fTovemment  for  support.  There  were  great  Dnmbera  At  F(»t 
Jackson,  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Camp  Parapet.  Many  plantuiou 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  owners,  and  the  negroes  remained  in 
their  huts  idle  and  destitute.  The  conquests  of  Genenl  Weatad 
grt-ntly  added  to  the  number  of  abandoned  and  confiscated  pluil»- 
tionii,  and  set  free  tiionsands  of  xiaTes:  From  the  starring  oonntljr 
bordering  on  the  lakes  whole  families  of  whites  were  oontiDiulIj 
coming  to  the  city,  sometimes  bringing  their  slaves  with  themi 
sometiraeH  leaving  them  behind  to  wonder  off  to  the  nearest  potL 
Society,  ns  General  Phelps  had  remarked,  seemed  on  the  pcunt  tit 
dissolution,  and  General  Butler  saw  before  him  a  prospeot  of 
having  a  countless  host  of  white  and  black  looking  to  him  for  dm^ 
bread. 

lie  determined,  in  October,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  working 
the  abandoned  platitatious  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  tbdr 
rightful  owner,  and  of  employing  upon  them  his  fngitive  and 
emancipated  slaves  at  fair  wages.  The  firs(  of  his  specnal  orden 
relating  to  this  matter  has  an  historical  interest  and  value : 

"New  Osuura,  detob^BO,  18a. 
"  Spboial  Ordeii,  No.  441. 

"It  appearmjE  to  the  commanding  general,  that  the  sagar  plonta&nu  of 
BrowQ  and  McMunnus  have  been  abandoned  b;  their  late  ownen,  wbo  an 
in  the  rebellion,  are  now  running  to  waste,  and  the  valuable  crops  will  bs 
lost,  as  irell  to  the  late  owners  as  to  the  tTnited  States,  if  tliej  are  Dot 
wrought;  und  ns  large  nembers  of  negroes  have  come  sud  are  •""••^ 
witliin  the  lines  of  the  nrmj,  who  need  croplojment,  it  is  ordered: 

"  That  Charles  A.  Weed,  Esij,,  take  charge  of  snch  plantatiooa,  attd  saah 
others  as  ma;  be  abandoned  along  the  river,  between  thedtjand  Fort  Jiefc- 
BOO,  and  gather  niid  make  tbese  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Stslii^ 
keeping  an  exact  und  aocurat«  oooonnt  of  the  expenses  of  snob. 

"  Thiit  Mr.  Weed's  requisition  for  labor  be  answered  hj  tbs  sevsnl  om^ 
mandersof  camps  for  labor;  or,  Id  thesoaroi^of  oontrabands,lhat  lb.  Wasd 
may  employ  white  laborers  at  one  dollar  each  per  dVi  Of  saol>  tea  hont 

"  That  for  any  stores  or  neoesBaries  fbr  aooh  work,  the  qnartennaatsr^  sT 
oommisAsry's  department  will  answer  Ur.  Weed's  Kpproni  rsqubittanik 

"That  said  Weed  shall  be  paiil  aaoh  rate  of  nnmimMtkin  sa  naf  M. 
agreed  on ;  and  that  all  reoeipts  of  whatever  oatars  fron  ■ 
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be  accnrately  accounted  for  by  him ;  and  tbat  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Weed 

shall  be  considered  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

**By  command  of  Miyor-General  I^utleb. 
"  GsoBOE  0.  Stbong,  a,  a,  (?." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Among  the  papers  relating  to  the  negroes 
of  Lonisiana,  there  is  a  document  still  more  interesthig.  It  con- 
tains the  plan  devised  by  the  commanding  general  for  enabling 
the  loyal  planters  to  give  a  trial  to  the  system  of  free  labor : 

"New  Orleans,  La.,  October  18,  1802. 

"  Memorandum  of  an  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  planters,  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  parishes  of  *  St.  Bernard'  and  *  Plaque- 
mines,' in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  said  state. 

"  Whereas,  many  of  the  persons  held  to  service  and  labor  have  left  their 
masters  and  cLiimants,  and  have  come  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  the 
camps  of  the  army  of  tlie  gulf,  and  are  claiming  to  be  emancipated  and  free ; 

^'  And  whereas,  these  men  and  women  are  in  a  destitute  condition ; 

"  And  whereas,  it  is  clearly  the  duty,  by  law,  as  well  as  in  humauity,  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and  to  employ 
them  iu  some  useful  occupation  ; 

*•  And  whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  crop  of  cane  and  cereals  now 
growing  and  approaching  maturity  in  said  parishes  shall  be  preserved,  and 
the  levees  repaired  and  strengthened  jvgainst  floods ; 

"  And  whereas,  the  planters  claim  that  these  persons  are  still  held  to  ber- 
vice  and  labor,  and  of  right  ought  to  labor  for  their  masters,  and  that  the 
rnin  of  their  crops  and  plantations  will  happen  if  deprived  of  such  services ; 

'^  ^Vnd  whereas,  these  conflicting  rights  and  claims  can  not  immediately 
be  determined  by  any  tribunals  now  existing  in  the  state  of  Louisiana : 

**  In  order,  therefoi'e,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  parties,  as  well  those 
of  the  planters  as  of  the  persons  claimed  as  held  to  service  and  labor,  and 
claiming  their  freedom,  and  those  of  the  United  States;  and  to  preserve  the 
crops  and  property  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  to  provide 
profitable  employment  at  the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  by  act  of  congress 
for  those  persons  who  have  come  within  the  lines  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States, 

**  It  is  agreed  and  determined,  that  the  United  States  will  employ  all  the 
]>ersons  heretofore  held  to  labor  on  the  several  plantations  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Bernard  and  Platiuemines  belonging  to  loyal  citizens  as  they  have 
heretofore  been  employed,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
loyal  planters  and  overseers  of  said  parishes  and  other  necessary  direction. 

'^  The  United  States  will  authorize  or  provide  suitjible  guards  and  patrols 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  crime  in  the  said  pai'ishes. 


f  ^     >  1  'Uti 
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**  The  planters  shall  pay  for  the  services  of  each  able-bodied  malo  pcrsoa 
ten  (10)  dollars  j>cr  month,  three  (3)  of  which  may  ho  expended  for  uoces- 

bary  clothinir;  and  i'ov  each  woman  ( — )  dollars;  and  for  e.icli  child 

ahovo  the  ago  often  (lU)  years,  and  nndor  the  age  of  sixteen  (HJ)  years,  tliO 

fcjum  of  { — ;  doliais;  ali  lliu  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years 

being  cun>i(lered  as  men  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  labor. 

"Tianters  shall  furni>h  suitable  and  proper  food  for  each  of  Uicso  labor- 
ers, and  take  care  of  them,  and  iarnish  proper  mediciucs  iu  case  of  sick- 
nobs. 

'*  The  planters  shall  also  suitably  provide  for  all  the  persons  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  age  from  labor,  bearing  the  relation  of  parent,  child  or  wife, 
of  the  laborer  so  laboring  for  him. 

"  Ten  hours  a  day  shall  be  a  day's  labor ;  and  any  extra  hours  during 
Avhich  the  laborer  may  be  called  by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  to  work, 
Rhall  be  returned  as  so  nuurh  toward  another  dav's  labor.  Twentv-six 
davs,  of  Uii  hours  each,  shall  make  a  iiionthV  labor.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of 
the  overseer  to  keep  a  true  and  exact  account  of  the  time  of  labor  of  each 
l)erson,  and  any  wrong  ur  iuaeeuracy  therein,  slndl  forfeit  a  month's  pay  to 
the  ]>ers<):i  so  wron;>'ed. 

''X(»  cruel  or  corj>oral  punishment  slndl  be  inllicted  by  any  one  upon  the 
l)ors()n  so  lal»oring.  or  upon  his  or  her  relatives;  but  any  insubordination  or 
refusiil  to  perlorm  suitable  labor,  or  otlier  crime  or  oflcnse,  shall  be  at  once 
repoited  to  the  i)rovost-marslial  for  the  district,  and  punishment  suitable 
for  the  ollenso  shaJl  be  iulliirted  under  his  orders,  preferably  imprisonment 
in  darkness  on  bread  and  water. 

'^Tliis  agreement  to  continue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  states. 

••  If  any  planter  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard  or  Plaquemines  refuses  to 
enter  into  this  agreement  or  remains  a  disloyal  citizen,  the  persons  claimed 
to  be  held  to  service  by  him  may  hire  tiieniselves  to  any  loyal  planter,  or 
the  United  .States  may  elect  to  carry  on  his  plantation  by  their  own  agents, 
and  other  persons  than  those  thus  claimed  may  be  hired  by  any  planter  at 
his  ele''tii)n. 

"It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  arrangement  shall  not 
be  held  to  all'eet,  afier  its  termination,  the  legal  rights  of  either  master  or 
blave;  but  tliat  liic  quesiion  of  freedom  or  slavery  is  to  be  determined  by 
eonsideratious  wlu)liy  outside  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  provided 
always,  that  the  abuse  by  any  master  or  overseer  of  any  persons  laboring 
imuer  the  ])rovisions  of  this  contract,  shall,  after  trial  and  a<yudicatiou  by 
the  military  or  other  courts,  emancipate  the  person  so  abused.'^ 

And,  uow,  what  wore  the  results  of  the  experiment?    We  have 
explicit  iulbrmntiou  on  this  point. 
Among  those  who  heard  of  the  startling  innovation,  none  list- 
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cned  to  the  tale  with  deeper  interest  than  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Chase  road  to  liim  one  of  General  Butler's 
j)rivate  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  the  president  then  wrote  a 
note  to  the  general,  asking  detailed  information.  The  president 
was  also  curious  to  know  something  respecting  the  election  of 
members  of  congress  in  Loui.siana,  then  about  to  take  place. 
General  Butler  replied  in  a  letter,  which  the  citizens  of  free 
Louisiana  will  consider  historiijally  important : 

"Our  experiment,"  wrote  the  general,  November  28th,  18C2, 
"  in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labor,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  is  succeeding  admirably.  I  am  informed  by  the  govern- 
ment agent  who  has  charge,  that  upon  one  of  the  plantations, 
where  sugar  is  being  made  by  the  negroes  who  had  escaped  there- 
from into  our  lines,  and  have  been  sent  back  under  wages,  that  with 
the  same  negroes  and  the  same  machinery,  by  free  labor,  a  hogshead 
jind  a  half  more  of  sugar  has  been  made  in  a  day  than  was  ever 
before  made  in  the  same  time  on  the  plantation  under  slave  labor. 

"  Your  friend,  Colonel  Shafier,  has  had  put  up,  to  be  forwanled 
to  you,  a  barrel  of  the  first  sugar  ever  made  by  free  black  labor  in 
Louisiana ;  and  the  fact  that  it  will  have  no  flavor  of  the  degrading 
■whip,  will  not,  I  know,  render  it  less  sweet  to  your  taste.  The 
planters  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  a  sort  of  judicial  blindness, 
and  some  of  them  so  deluded  have  abandoned  their  crops  rather 
than  work  them  with  free  labor.  I  offered  them,  as  a  basis,  a  con- 
tract, a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  for  your  information.  It  was  re- 
jected by  many  of  them,  because  they  would  not  relinquish  the 
right  to  use  the  whip,  although  I  have  provided  a  punishment  for 
the  refractory,  by  means  of  the  provost-marshal,  as  you  will  see — 
imprisonment  in  darkness,  on  bread  and  water.  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  had  a.  right,  by  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  to  send 
back  to  be  scourged,  at  the  will  of  their  former  and,  in  some  cases, 
infuriated  masters,  those  black  men  who  had  fled  to  me  for  protec- 
tion ;  while  I  had  no  doubt  of  my  right  to  employ  them  under  the 
charge  of  whomsoever  I  might  choose,  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  government.  I  have,  therefore,  caused  the 
negroes  to  be  informed  that  they  should  have  the  same  rights  as  to 
freedom,  it*  so  the  law  was,  on  the  plantation  as  if  they  were  in 
camp ;  and  they  have,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  gone  will- 
ingly to  work,  and  work  with  a  will.     They  were,  at  first,  a  little 
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averse  to  going  back,  lest  they  should  los0  some  rights  which  would 
come  to  them  in  camp  ;  but,  upon  our  assurances,  are  quite  content.- 

"  I  think  this  scheme  can  be  carried  out  without  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  I  hope  with  profit  enough  to  enable  us  to  support,  for 
six  months  longer,  the  starving  whites  and  blacks  here, — a  some- 
what herculean  task. 

"•  We  :irc  feeding  now  daily,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  more 
than  tliii'ty-two  thousand  whites,  seventeen  thousand  of  whom  arc 
Biiiish-born  subjects,  and  mostly  claiming  British  protection  ;  and 
only  about  two  thousand  of  whom  are  American  citizens,  the  rest 
being  of  the  several  nationalities  who  are  represented  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

''  Besides  these,  we  have  some  ten  thousand  negroes  to  feed,  be- 
sides those  at  work  on  the  plantations,  principally  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  this  has,  thus  far,  been  done  without  any  draft  upon  the 
treasury,  although  how  much  longer  we  can  go  on,  is  a  problem  of 
which  I  am  not  anxiously  seeking  the  solution.  *  *  * 

"The  operations  of  General  Weitzel,  in  the  Lafourche  country, 
the  richest  sugar  planting  part  of  Louisiana,  have  opened  to  ns  a 
very  large  number  oi*  slaves,  all  of  whom,  under  the  act,  at 
large  crops  of  sugar,  as  well  those  already  made,  as  those  in  pro- 
cess of  being  made.  *  *  *  AH  this  portion  of  the  country  are  rapidly 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  elections  are  being  organized 
for  We<lnes(lav  next,  and  I  doubt  not  a  larjje  vote  wiJ  be  thrown. 

''  I  bound  Dr.  Cotman  not  to  be  one  of  the  candidates  in  the  field, 
lie  had  voluntarilv  sit^ned  the  ordinance  of  secession  as  one  of  the  con- 
vent  ion  which  passed  it,  and  had  sat  for  his  portrait  in  the  cartom 
whicli  was  intended  to  render  those  signers  immortal,  and  "which 
was  j)ublished  and  exhibited  here  in  imitation  of  the  picture  of  our 
signeis  ot*  the  d(»claration  of  inde])cndence ;  and  as  the  doctor  had 
never,  by  any  public  act,  testified  his  abnegation  of  that  act  (»t*  sign- 
ing, I  thouiiht  it  would  be  best  that  the  government  should  not  br^ 
jnit  to  the  scandal  of  having  a  person  so  situated  elected,  although 
the  doctor  may  be  a  good  Union  man  now.  So  I  very  strongly 
advised  him  ascainst  the  candidature.  It  looked  too  much  like 
Aaron  Burr's  attempt  to  run  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  after  he  went 
to  Kngland  to  avoid  his  complication  in  the  lilexican  affairs  and 
his  combat  witli  Hamilton.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Doctor  Cot- 
man,  alter  soiue  urging,  concluded  to  withdr.iw  hi8  name  from  the 
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Two  unconditional  Union  men  will  be  elected.  T  fear 
r,  we  shall  lose  Mr.  Bouligny.  He  was  imprudent  enough 
or  the  office  of  justice  of  peace  under  the  secessionists,  and 
b  I  believe  him  always  to  have  been  a  good  Union  man, 
lave  sought  that  office  for  personal  reasons  only,  yet  that 
s  against  him.  However,  Mr.  Flanders  will  be  elected  in 
rict,  and  a  more  reliable  or  better  Union  man  can  not  be 

to  return  to  our  negroes.  I  find  this  difficulty  in  pros- 
[any  of  the  planters  here,  while  professing  loyalty,  and  I 
ot  feeling  it,  if  the  '  institution'  can  be  spared  to  them,  have 
together  not  to  make  any  provision  this  autumn  for  another 
sugar  next  season,  hoping  thereby  to  throw  upon  us  this 
an  immense  number  of  blacks,  without  employment  and 

any  means  of  support  for  the  future;  the  planters  them- 
ving  upon  what  they  made  from  this  crop.  Thus,  no  pro- 
eing  made  for  the  crop  either  of  com,  potatoes  or  cereals,  the 
aent  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  their  terms  for  the  future 
nent  of  the  negroes,  or  to  be  at  enormous  expenses  to  sup- 

shall  have  to  meet  this  as  best  we  may.  Of  course,  we  are 
sensible  for  what  may  be  done  outside  of  our  lines,  but  here 
nake  what  provisions  I  can  for  the  future,  as  well  for  the 
nd  root  crop  as  the  cane.  We  shall  endeavor  to  get  a  stock 
laid  down  on  all  the  plantations  worked  by  government, 
^reserve  seed  com  and  potatoes  to  meet  this  contingency, 
all  send  out  my  third  regiment  of  Native  Guards  (colored), 
them  to  work  preserving  the  cane  and  roots  for  a  crop 
»r. 

Ein  not  be  supposed  that  this  great  change  in  a  social  and 
system  can  be  made  without  a  shock ;  and  I  am  only  sur- 
hat  the  possibility  opens  up  to  me  that  it  can  be  made  at 
rtain  it  is,  and  I  speak  the  almost  universal  sentiment  and 
of  my  officers,  that  slavery  is  doomed!  I  have  no  doubt 
id  with  every  prejudice  and  early  teaching  against  the  result 
ti  my  mind  has  been  irresistibly  brought  by  my  experience 
un  now  convinced : 

That  labor  can  be  done  in  this  state  by  whites,  and  more 
Lcally  than  by  blacks  and  slaves. 
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"  2cl.  That  black  labor  can  be  as  well  governed,  used,  and  made  a 
profitable  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  slavery. 

"  3d.  That  while  it  would  have  been  better  could  this  emancipa 
tion  of  the  slaves  be  gradual,  yet  it  is  quite  feasible  even  unde 
this  great  change,  as  a  governmental  pro]K)sition,  to  organize,  con 
trol  and  work  the  negro  with  profit  and  safety  to  the  white ;  bu 
this  can  be  best  done  under  military  supervision." 

"Slavery  is  doomed!"  So  says  General  Rosecrans,  also.  S< 
says  the  reticent  and  modest  General  Grant.  So  says,  I  believe 
every  officer  who  has  served  in  the  heart  of  a  slave  state.  We  shal 
see,  in  a  moment,  by  what  means  the  true  nature  of  slavery  wai 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  General  Butler,  so  that  he  not  onl^ 
foresaw,  but  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  "  institution." 

The  pprfi'Ct  behavior  of  the  black  men  in  their  new  character  o1 
free  laborers  has  been  often  remarked.  A  whole  book  full  of  testi 
mony  on  this  point  could  be  adduced.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Gen 
eral  Butler  had  too  short  an  experience  of  his  system  to  be  able  t< 
judge  its  results,  we  can  point  to  the  testimony  of  men  now  ii 
Louisiana,  who  have  observed  the  working  of  the  free-labor  systen 
for  more  than  a  year.  One  highly  intelligent  gentleman  has  recent 
ly  written  from  Xew  Orleans : 

"  No  one  has  properly  noticed  how  well  the  slaves  in  the  SoutI 
have  maintained  their  difficult  position.  From  the  commencemem 
up  to  this  time  they  have  in  no  instance  called  upon  their  heads  X\\i 
indignation  of  their  masters  by  any  impudent  expression  or  ontime 
ly  outbreak.  Whenever  our  forces  have  afforded  them  an  oppor 
tunity  to  break  their  bonds,  they  have  done  it  promptly  and  effi 
cieutly ;  but  they  have,  with  rare  prudence,  not  involved  themselvei 
in  difficulties  which  would  be  fruitless  of  substantial  good  to  theii 
interests.  This  conduct  on  their  part,  it  seems  to  me,  exhibits  ; 
large  amount  of  intellectual  ability ;  for  they  have  had  the  iutelli 
gence,  while  thoroughly  understanding  the  nature  of  the  revolutioi 
going  on  around  them,  of  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  enemy 
yet  they  have  been  secretive  enough  to  keep  their  real  opinions  ii 
their  own  hearts  until  the  proper  time  came  to  give  them  utterance 
I  know  of  no  people  who,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hav< 
acted  better  or  wiser."* 

•  Xew  York  Tinut,  October,  1863. 
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The  following  general  order,  which  explains  itself,  as  most  of 
General  Butler's  orders  do,  is  part  of  the  history  of  his  dealing 
with  the  negro  question  in  New  Orleans : 


"New  Orleans,  Notember  21,  1862. 

'*  A  commission,  to  consist  of  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill,  commanding  United 
States  forces  in  New  Orleans  and  xVlgiers ;  Colonel  II.  C.  Deming,  acting 
mayor  of  New  Orleans;  E.  11.  Durell,  chairman  bareaa  of  finance  of  New 
Orleans,  is  hereby  appointed  to  determine  the  amonnt  due  as  jail  expenses 
from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  negroes  already  released  from  tLe 
police  jail,  to  be  employed  by  the  government. 

"Hereafter,  no  negro  slave  will  be  confined  in  that  jail,  unless  such 
expenses  are  prepaid,  the  slave  to  be  released  when  the  money  is  ex- 
hausted. 

"  It  is  also  ordered,  that  a  list  of  the  reputed  owners  of  slaves  now  in  the 
police  jail  be  published,  and  that  all  slaves  whose  jail  fees  are  not  paid  with- 
in ten  days  after  such  publication,  be  discharged.  This  is  the  course  taken 
in  all  countries  with  debtors  confined  by  creditors;  and  slaves  have  not  such 
commercial  value  in  New  Orleans  as  to  justify  their  being  held  and  fed  by 
the  city,  relying  upon  any  supposed  lien  upon  the  slave." 


This  order  set  free  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  left  in  jail  for 
safe  keeping,  by  ofiicers  serving  in  the  rebel  armies.  It  also  limited 
one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  system. 

The  president's  proclamation  of  freedom,  which  took  effect  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1863,  suggested  to  General  Butler's  fertile  genius  a  meas- 
ure which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  he  had  not  time  to  carry 
out  before  his  sudden  recall.  The  proclamation,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, exempted  from  emancipation  certain  parishes  of  Louisiana, 
which  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
well  known  to  General  Butler  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves 
/in  those  parishes  belonged  to  foreign-born  *'  neutrals,"  whose  sym- 
pathy with  secession  had  given  him  so  much  trouble.  It  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  whether,  by  French  law,  those  Frenchmen  could 
hold  slaves  in  a  foreign  country.  Consulting  with  a  French  jurist 
on  the  subject,  he  received  from  him  the  following  statement  re- 
specting the  law  of  the  French  empire.  The  information  which  it 
contains  may  become  valuable,  ere  long,  to  conunanders  of  depart- 
ments in  the  south-west. 
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General  Collection  .^i-  Jirisimmdence. — Supplement. — ^VoLimx  Fibst. 

Slavery. — Shvc, 

**N().  40.  \8l.  In  1848,  upon  tlio  advent  of  the  republic,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  provisional  govornnieni  was  to  institute  a  commission,  ordered 
to  prepare  tlie  aot  of  eniancipatiou  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  the 
French  republic.     March  4th,  1848. 

"  2'f.  A  sliort  time  aftt- rward,  the  decree  of  April  27th,  1848,  was  ren- 
dered, which  ahuli^lied  slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies  and  possessions. 

•NW/.  Article  .^,  of  this  decree,  accorded  a  delay  of  three  years  to  all 
French  citizens,  established  in  f;>reijj:n  countries,  to  set  free  or  alienate  the 
slaves  belonging  to  theni.  A  law  of  February  11th,  1851,  fixed  the  delay 
at  ten  vears. 

''  oth.  Later,  the  article  Gth  of  the  constitution  of  November  4tb,  1848, 
proclaimed  that  '  slavery  could  not  exist  upon  any  French  soil.' 

*•  (\l/i.  At  last  tlie  terms  of  article  4th  of  the  Senatns-Consnlte  of  May 
JJd.  18r)4,  were ;  'slavery  can  never  be  reestablished  in  the  French  colonies.* 

"  However,  in  protrlaiming  the  freedom  of  slaves,  the  decree  of  April  27th, 
1848,  grantird  that  an  indemnity  should  be  accorded  to  planters,  and  the 
'national  a>sembly-  should  arran^^e  the  quota  (article  5th).  This  was  the 
object  of  the  law  t»r  April  30tli,  1849. 

"  The  iiuhmnitii  h(ii<  hccn  accorded. 

"Therefore,  the  j)rovisi«>nal  government  has,  by  two  energetical  acts,  re- 
solutely decided  the  (piestiou  of  the  emacipation  of  the  slaves. 

''  The  first  is  the  emancipation  in  the  short  time  of  two  months;  this  is 
article  1st,  of  tlie  decree  of  April  27th,  1848. 

*'  The  second  is  exj)lained  in  article  8th  of  the  same  decree. 

**  This  article  reads  as  follows  ; 

" '  In  future,  even  in  foreijjn  countries,  it  is  forbidden  to  any  Frenchman 
to  possesij,  i»urcbase.  or  sell  slaves,  and  to  participate  diiectly  or  indirectly 
in  any  tratlic;  or  emolument  of  that  kind.  Any  infraction  of  these  prori- 
sions  will  entail  the  loss  pf  French  citizenship. 

*' '  Nevertheless,  tliosc  Frenchmen  who  find  themselves  affected  by  these 
prohibitions,  at  the  time  of  the  pronmlgation  of  the  present  decree,  will  be 
allowed  a  delav  of  three  vears  to  conform  to  it.  Those  who  shall  become 
possessors  of  slaves  in  foreign  countries  by  heritage,  gilY  or  marriage,  most, 
under  the  same  penalty,  either  free  or  alienate  them  within  the  same  period, 
calculating  from  the  day  when  their  possession  will  have  commenced.* 

*'  Law  modifying  paragraph  2d  of  article  8th,  decree  of  April  22d,  1848, 
relative  to  proprietors  of  slaves. 

"(Cull:  Omdal.  No.  0.027.) 

'^(May  28,  l^oH),  promulgated  June  5th.  Article  1st,  paragraph  8d,  of 
article  bth,  of  the  decree  of  April  27,  1848,  is  modified  as  follows: 
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« *  The  present  article  Is  not  applicable  to  proprietors  of  Blayesi,  whose 
possession  is  anterior  to  the  decree  of  April  27th,  1848,  whether  resulting 
from  succession,  donation  during  life,  or  testamentary,  or  from  matrimonial 
agreements/  *' 

It  thus  appeared,  that  no  French  citizen  in  Louisiana  could  law- 
fully own  a  slave.  English  law  forbade  the  owning  of  slaves  by 
British  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  world,  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  confiscation  act  emancipated  the  slaves  of  rebels.  So  that, 
while  the  proclamation  of  January  Ist  appeared  to  retain  in  servi- 
tude eighty-seven  thousand  slaves  in  Louisiana,  General  Butler 
deemed  it  feasible,  by  enforcing  the  laws  of  France  and  England, 
and  by  the  complete  execution  of  the  confiscation  act,  to  give  free- 
dom to  nearly  the  whole  number  of  these  eighty-seven  thousand 
slaves.  Probably  not  more  than  seven  thousand  of  the  eighty-seven 
thousand  were  the  property  of  loyal  citizens.  The  rest  were  free 
by  the  laws  of  France,  England,  or  the  United  States.  While  he 
was  considering  the  best  means  of  bringing  those  laws  to  bear 
in  '*  extending  the  area  of  fi  eedom,"  the  coming  of  his  successor 
was  announced  by  rebel  telegraph,  straight  from  the  recesses  of  the 
French  legation  at  the  city  of  Washington.  I  should  add,  that  the 
British  consul,  Mr.  Coppell,  who  now  appeared  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  commanding  general,  entered  warmly  into  the  half- 
formed  scheme. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  subject  by  relating  several  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  practical  working  of  slavery  in  Louisiana,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  system  presented  itself  there  to  the  hunker 
mind.  Most  of  these  stories  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  General 
Butler  himself  relate. 
23 


who  was  a  slave.  I!i>tli  were  V. 
of  a  Pinnll  business,  he  hoiijrht  li 
that  he  stood  to  her  in  the  rcliiti 
Uid  his  children  n-crc  his  slaves 
the  Union  troops  nrrived,  was  i 
who  had  been  smt  to  school  and 
church.  The  father  fnUing  into 
timets  in  an  evil  hour  mnrtg.i^ 
tnuttng  to  be  able  to  redeem  hei 
■old.  The  continuance  of  the  wai 
was  foreclosed ;  the  child  was  si 
this  sad  extremity,  he  came  befoi 
restoration  of  his  dnughtcr.  TIi< 
Colonel  KiuBman,  who  was  then 
decided  that  the  ^rirl  was  free,  ar 
This  dei^isioR  uas  manifestly  co 
which  would  have  doomed  the  gi 
nun  agreed  with  his  predecessor, 
went  out  of  the  Union  she  took  h 
This  is  the  mere  outline  of  the 
funinh  the  material  for  an  Uncle 
fltand  it  who  have  imagination  ct 
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Specimen  Letter  from  a 
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tocratic  cotton  merchant  of  this  city,  an  officer  in  the  rebel  army, 
recently  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Virginia. 

"  j\ry  mother,  my  sister  and  myself  are  claimed  as  slaves  by 
George  Hawthorne,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  a  soldier  n  the  rebel 
army  from  its  first  organization,  and  is  now  in  that  array  near 
Richmond.     Our  waores  are  used  for  his  benefit. 

"  He  has  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  one  J.  A.  Banorres,  hiei 
mistress  in  this  city,  to  sell,  hire,  or  dispose  of  us  at  her  pleasure. 
We  were  not  slaves  for  life,  but  to  serve  his  lifetime  by  the  will  of 
his  mother. 

"  Will  your  honor  save  us  from  perpetual  slavery  ? 
"  Respectfully, 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 

"ViRGINIUS   ThORNHILL." 

Cases  of  this  kind  were  uniformly  investigated.  If  the  slave  es- 
tablished his  legal  right  to  freedom,  he  was  declared  free. 

General  Butler  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Question. 

Visitor, — "  General,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an  order  to  search 
for  my  negro." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  horse  ?** 

«  No,  sir." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  mule  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  had  lost  your  horse  or  your  mule,  would  you 
come  and  ask  me  to  neglect  my  duty  to  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  you  to  catch  them  ?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  Then  why  should  you  expect  me  to  employ  myself  in  hunting 
after  any  other  article  of  your  property  ?"  [Exit  Visitor, 

Two  Masters. 

"  The  first  negro  met  by  our  soldiers  at  Baton  Rouge  was  an  old 
house  servant.  The  picket  brought  down  his  gun,  and  stopped  old 
Uncle  Ned  short  in  his  effort  to  retreat.  Then  there  followed  this 
conversation,  the  negro  standing,  meantime,  with  his  eyes  sticking 
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out  of  his  head,  and  bin  fkce  on  a  brosd  g 
fear: 

"  Soldier. — Where's  your  master?" 

"  Uncle  JVerf. — Dun  no,  msHter." 

"  Soldier. — ^Tell  me  where  is  your  master  f" 

"  Uncle  J^ed. — 'Pen  my  soul,  dun  no,  master." 

"  Soldier — (nffecting  groat  atemnesa). — Look  here,  if  yon  don't 
tell  me  where  your  master  is,  I'll  blow  your  brains  ontl" 

"  Uncle  JN'erf— (getting  more  than  ever  scared). — By  golly,  dis 
nigger  ia  in  a  bad  fix.  II  he  tells  whar  Massa  Charles  Casadl  n, 
Uassa  Charles,  if  be  catch  em,  will  whip  dia  ni^er  to  def ;  if  be 
don't  tell,  den  you  soger  will  blow  his  brains  ont.  Dis  aigger  ia  in 
a  bad  fix,  sartiu."* 

Convicts^  ChUdreTi. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Baton  Ronge  were  found  senral  diildnn 
bom  in  prison  of  female  colored  oonvicts.  By  the  laws  of  Lonii^ 
ana,  these  children  were  the  property  of  the  state,  doomed  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  new  Buperintendoiti 
Moses  Bates,  applied  to  the  general  for  orders  widi  regard  to  tbem. 
"I  certainly  can  not  sanction,"  wrote  General  Butler,  ** any  lawi 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  enslaved  any  children  of  female 
convicts,  bom  in  the  state  prison.  Their  place  of  birth  is  oeitualy 
not  their  fault.  You  are,  therefore,  to  take  snob  oare  of  them  as 
would  be  done  with  other  destitute  children.  If  these  childm 
were  bom  of  female  convict  slaves,  possibly  ^b/o  master  mi^t  bare 
some  claim,  but  I  do  not  see  Low  the  state  oan  have  soy." 

An  Anecdote  which  the  late  Mioters  and  their  friemeU 
wiU  regard  as  a  Good  Joke. 

General  Butler  had  n  dandy  regiment  in  Kew  .Orieam — 000  m 
little  nicer  in  nniform  and  personal  halMts  than  any  other ;  and  m 
ably  commanded,  that  it  had  not  lost  a  man  by  diseue  riaoe  Imt- 
ing  New  England.  One  day,  the  oolonel  of  tliis  fine  ref^mort  ouM 
to  head^narterB,  wearing  the  cxpresBion  of  a  man  wlu  bad  mnm 
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thing  exceedingly  pleasant  to  communicate.  It  was  just  before  the 
fourth  of  July. 

"  General,"  said  he,  "  two  young  ladies  have  been  to  me, — ^beauti- 
ful girls, — who  say  they  have  made  a  set  of  colors  for  the  regiment, 
which  they  wish  to  present  on  the  fourth  of  July." 

"  But  is  their  father  willing  ?"  asked  the  general,  well  knowing 
what  it  must  cost  two  young  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  at  that  early 
time,  to  range  themselves  so  conspicuously  on  the  side  of  the 
Union. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  colonel;  "their  father  gave  them  the 
money,  and  will  attend  at  the  ceremony.  But  have  you  any  ob- 
jection ?" 

"  Not  the  least,  if  their  father  is  willing." 

"  Will  you  ride  out  and  review  the  regiment  on  the  occasion  ?" 

"  With  pleasure." 

So,  in  the  cool  twilight  of  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  the  general, 
in  his  best  uniform,  with  chapeau  and  feathers,  worn  then  for  the 
first  time  in  New  Orleans,  reviewed  the  regiment,  amid  a  concourse 
of  spectators.  One  of  the  young  ladies  made  a  pretty  presentation, 
to  which  the  gallant  colonel  handsomely  replied.  The  general 
made  a  brief  address.  It  was  a  gay  and  joyful  scene  :  everything 
passed  off  with  the  highest  eclat,  and  was  chronicled  with  all  the 
due  editorial  flourish  in  the  Delta. 

Two  days  after,  the  young  ladies  addressed  a  note  to  the  regi- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"New  Orleans,  July  6,  1862. 

"Gentlemen: — We  congratulate  and  thank  you  all  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  our  flag.  We  did  not  expect  such  a  reception. 
We  offered  the  flag  to  you  as  a  gift  from  our  hearts,  as  a  reward  to  your 
noble  conduct.  Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  that  day  will  be  always  pres- 
ent in  our  minds,  and  that  we  will  never  forget  that  we  gave  it  to  the 
bravest  of  the  brave;  but  if  ever  danger  threatens  your  heads,  rally  under 
that  banner,  call  again  your  courage  to  defend  it,  as  you  have  promised,  and 
remember  that  those  from  whom  you  received  it  will  help  you  by  their 
prayers  to  win  the  palms  of  victory  and  triumph  over  your  enemies. 

"  We  tender  our  thanks  to  General  Butler  for  lending  his  presence  to  the 
occasion,  and  for  his  courtesies  to  us.  May  he  continue  his  noble  work, 
and  ore  long  may  we  behold  the  Union  victorious  over  his  foes  and  reunited 
throughout  our  great  and  glorious  country.     Very  respectfully." 
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*"  (ioiu  ral,  it's  :i<  tniL'  as  t 
town  i<  l:ui<]:liin'j:  nt  us." 

"  Well/*  said  tlic  LTciU'ral, 
about  it.  I  suj>i)()S(.;  wo  iir.is 
up  as  well  as  avc  can/' 

They  did  not  quite  succecM 
one  of  the  "forcis^n  miutrals 
aflair  to  the  Courricr  dt.<  J'^.^t 
tabic  French  decorations. 

Comment  suppressed. 

JTie  'S'tory  of  J<ff^ 

A  vounc:  lawyer  of  Xow  Oi 
with  a  ])etitiou. 

"  General,"  said  ln»,  '*  vou  li 
a  mulatto  man,  nam -d  Jeti'.  0 
hospital.  I  am  uslmI  to  tlu*  fell 
ten  years — can't  do  without  liiri 
you  another  man  as  ^ood  for  y 

The  freneral  referred  him  to 
If  the  surjreon  was  willinci:,  an 
no  obj(»ction.  With  a  note  t< 
surgeon,  the  lawyer  *leparted. 

Soon  aft(;r,  surgeon  Smith  ca 
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These  facts  being  established,  General  Butler  expressed  himself 
upon  the  subject  to  the  owner  of  tliis  barber,  in  what  Mr.  Dickens 
styles  "  the  English  language."     Jeff  remained  at  the  hospital. 

A  few  days  after,  word  was  brought  to  the  general,  that  Jeff, 
bearing  free  papers  as  a  servant  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
seized  in  the  streets,  had  been  overpowered  after  a  desperate  fight, 
thrust  into  a  carriage,  and  driven  off  to  Foster's  slave  pen. 

'*  Bring  Foster  here." 

Foster  was  brought.  He  said  that  Jeff  had  remained  at  bis  pen 
only  for  an  hour,  and  had  then  been  carried  off^  ho  knew  not 
where.  The  general  notified  him  that  the  business  of  slave-pen 
keeping  was  obsolete  in  New  Orleans,  and  warned  him  against  at- 
tempting to  continue  it.  The  detective  force  was  ordered  to  pro- 
duce Jeff  at  their  very  earliest  convenience.  No  trace  of  him, 
however,  could  be  discovered  that  day,  nor  during  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  the  captain  of  a  gun-boat,  stationed  below 
the  city,  reported  that  a  man  had  swam  off  to  his  vessel  at  day- 
break, in  irons,  calling  himself  Jeff,  who  said  that  he  has  been  kid- 
napped in  New  Orleans,  and  taken  to  a  plantation,  where  a  black- 
smith had  ironed  him,  and  he  had  been  chained  in  a  garret  all 
night,  from  which  he  had  escaped  by  the  aid  of  a  file.  Jeff  him- 
self soon  arrived,  and  related  his  adventures.  It  was  his  master, 
he  said,  who  had  seized,  carried  off,  and  chained  him. 

For  this  offense  the  master  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  the  parish  prison. 

After  these  events,  Jeff  was  made  much  of  by  the  officers  of  the 
hospital ;  was  trusted,  at  length,  with  the  keys  of  the  store-closets ; 
which  trust  he  variously  abused,  often  getting  drunk  upon  the 
hospital  liquors.  Hence,  after  many  reformations  and  relapses, 
Jeff  found  himself  an  inmate  of  the  same  parish  prison  in  which 
his  master  was  confinetl. 

It  now  occurred  to  the  legal  mind  of  the  master  that  Jeff,  be- 
ing a  prisoner,  could  no  longer  be  considered  under  the  protection 
or  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  ventured,  therefore,  to 
sell  his  barber.  When  Jeff's  term  of  imprisonment  had  expired, 
the  general  received  information  that  he  had  vanished  again,  and 
could  nowhere  be  found.     He  sent  for  the  master. 

"  Take  your  choice,"  said  the  general :  "  Produce  Jeff,  or  livo 
on  bread  and  water  till  you  do." 
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Bread  and  water  did  not  agree  with  the  luzariona  ooa-^titation 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  live  upon  the  wages  of  a  barber.  Finding 
himself  growing  thin  upon  that  austere  diet,  he  soon  gave  the  in- 
formation desired,  and  Jeff  was  again  restored  to  freedom.  Hie 
purchaser  was  condemned  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  for  baying 
a  free  man. 

Jcff^  being  then  removed  from  temptation,  behaved  so  wdl  thst 
General  Butler  took  him  into  his  own  senrioe ;  in  whidi  he  was  at 
the  time  of  the  general's  return  home.  Knowing  well  what  would 
befall  Jeff  if  he  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  master, 
he  brought  him  to  the  North,  where  he  is  established  in  his  old 
occupation. 

Ourioua  JErvtry. 

The  patriotic  ex-hankers  who  edited  the  loyal  iMto,  upon  look- 
ing over  the  old  books  of  the  concern,  found  this  entry  in  one  of 
them : 

^'Whipping  Wade,  two  dollars."  Wade  was  the  respeotaUe 
porter  of  the  establishment. 

A  colored  Soldier  m  trauJtie. 

Soon  after  the  colored  regiments  had  been  nosed,  a  pnrrosl 
officer,  who  augured  the  worst  results  from  the  arming  of  no> 
groes,  came  to  head-quarters  with  a  story  that  was  strongly  oon- 
firmatory  of  his  forebodings.  One  of  the  negro  soldiers,  he  said, 
had  killed  his  former  master  with  a  bayonet. 

*'  Fm  afraid  it  will  never  do,  general,''  said  he,  ^  this  anning  of 
the  blacks.    I  have  always  said  so,  and  here  is  the  proof  of  iU" 

Soon  after,  came  a  long  letter  from  the  British  oonsul,  detailing 
the  case;  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  wounded  man,  being  a  Britiidi 
subject.  '^  It  appeal's,"  wrote  Mr.  Coppell, "  that  the  colored  maD» 
John  Andrew,  a  dark  mulatto,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  fbruMSllj 
owned  by  Mrs.  Montgomery,  was  in  the  dty  cm  Satorday  and  Soi^ 
day  last  on  furlough ;  that  he  called  twice  at  Mr.  Montgomery^ 
house ;  that  when  there  the  second  time,  Montgomery  saw  him,  nd 
told  him  not  to  come  there  again ;  whereupon,  Andrew  drew  the 
bayonet  at  his  side,  rushed  up<Mi  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 
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him  in  the  left  breast,  at  the  same  time  using  abusive  and  obscene 
language,  and  threatening  that  if  Montgomery  approached  him  he 
would  kill  him.  Fortunately,  the  wound  is  not  a  serious  one,  and, 
soon  after  the  occurrence,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  able  to  take  steps 
to  have  Andrew  arrested.  Colonel  French  kindly  allowed  an 
officer  to  accompany  Mr.  Montgomery  to  the  Opelousas  railroad 
station  this  morning,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  Andrew  in  the 
crowd.  Unable  to  give  definite  information  of  the  company  or 
regiment  to  which  John  Andrew  belongs,  beyond  that  already 
stated,  and  that  on  the  13th  ult.  he  dated  an  hisulting  letter  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery  from  Lafourche  Crossing,  T  feel  convinced  that 
you  will  deem  the  crime  one  that  will  call  forth  such  exertions  as 
will  lead  to  his  speedy  arrest  and  punishment." 

The  case  looked  black  enough  for  poor  John  Andrew.  Alas ! 
for  him,  if  such  a  complaint  had  been  entered  against  him  in  the 
good  old  days  when  a  dark  mulatto  had  no  rights  which  an  English- 
man of  any  complexion  was  bound  to  respect. 

John  Andrew  was  summoned  to  head-quarters.  He  came,  accom- 
panied by  his  captain,  who  gave  him  the  highest  character.  Sucii 
had  been  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  man  since  he  had  enlisted, 
and  such  was  his  capacity  and  intelligence,  that  though  he  could 
not  read,  he  had  been  made  a  corporal.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
present,  and  told  his  story.  Mr.  Coppell  was  there  to  support  his 
countryman.       % 

'*  Now,  Andrew,"  said  the  general,  "  state  exactly  what  occur- 
red.    Tell  me  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth." 

"  I  will,  general,"  said  he.  "  I  went  to  the  camp  and  joined  the 
regiment.  When  I  had  been  away  two  weeks,  1  came  back  to  see 
my  sister,  who  is  cook  in  master's  house.  I  saw  master  as  I  passed, 
sitting  at  the  front  door.  As  I  was  talking  with  my  sister  at  the 
back  gate,  I  heard  the  front  door  slam,  and  thinking  master  was 
copiing,  and  not  wishing  to  get  my  sister  into  trouble,  I  walked 
away.  I  heard  him  calling  me,  but  I  kept  on,  as  though  I  had  not 
heard  him.  I  walked  on,"  said  Andrew  with  flashing  eyes,  and  the 
mien  of  a  prince,  **  because  no  man  has  a  right  to  stop  a  United 
States  soldier,  except  his  officer.  'Stop,  or  Fll  blow  your  brains 
out,'  said  master.  I  turned,  and  saw  that  he  had  a  revolver  aimed 
at  me.  I  drew  my  bayonet,  and  made  one  pass  at  him.  He  then 
turned  and  went  into  the  house,  and  I  walked  away." 
23* 
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•    f  Witnesses  of  the  aftVav  confirm 

'*  My  judgment  is,"  said  the  gcr 
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thiwr  more  done  in  connection  v 
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overseer  and  Mr.  Pugh,  injuring  them  severely;  also  a  gentleman 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pugh.  Upon  the  plantation, 
also,  of  Mr.  W.  J,  Miner,  on  the  Terrebonne  road,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  here,  an  outbreak  has  already  occurred,  and  the  entire 
community  thereabout  are  in  hourly  expectation  and  terror  of  a 
general  rising." 

Investigation  ensued,  which  established  the  facts  that  follow : 

Senator  Pugh's  negroes,  when  the  Union  troops  possessed  the 
Lafourche  country,  were  among  those  who  came  pouring  into  the 
Uniou  camp,  and  who  had  returned  to  their  work  under  a  promise 
of  protection  in  all  their  rights,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor.  One  morning,  when  the  negroes  were  assembled  as 
usual,  to  go  to  the  field,  one  of  them  left  the  line  and  ran  toward 
bis  cabin. 

"  Come  back,"  shouted  the  overseer,  in  the  old,  brutal  tone  of 
command. 

"  I'm  only  going  after  my  coat,"  said  the  man. 

He  went  to  his  cabin,  got  his  coat,  and  rejoined  the  gang  before 
it  started. 

.  The  next  morning,  when  the  negroes  were  again  drawn  ap,  before 
going  to  their  work,  Pugh  himself  came  on  the  ground,  when  the 
overseer  said  to  him,  pointing  out  the  negro : 

^'  There's  the  damned  rascal  who  was  impudent  to  me  yesterday 
morning." 

Pugh,  forgetting  that  old  things  had  passed  away  in  Lafourche, 
began  to  belabor  the  negro  over  the  head  with  his  walking  stick. 
The  negro,  who  had  a  better  memory,  resisted,  and  defended  him- 
self. The  overseer  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  employer.  The 
other  negroes  joined  in  the  fray,  and,  in  a  very  few  seconds,  the 
two  white  men  found  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  each  held  down 
by  half  a  dozen  stout  negroes. 

What  any  other  gang  of  laboring  men,  except  negroes,  would 
have  done  next  in  such  circumstances,  we  all  know ;  the  savage 
Pugh  and  his  lying  overseer  would  have  received  the  punishment 
due  to  their  insolence  and  brutality.  These  negroes,  unmoved  by 
the  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs,  carefully  bound  the  two  pros- 
trate men,  hand  and  foot ;  made  two  litters ;  placed  them  gently 
upon  the  litters ;  and,  conveying  them  in  silence  to  the  nearest 
Union  camp,  laid  them  down  before  the  tent  of  the  oouim;indinsi^ 
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officer,  and  waited  patiently  there,  cap  in  hand,  to  relate  tfie  ocoar- 
rences  which  justified  their  novel  proceedings.  The  most  rigorotis 
examination  of  both  paities  only  proved  that  the  negroes  bad  told 
their  story  with  religious  exactness.  The  general  justified  aod  ap- 
plauded the  coarse  they  had  taken,  and  gave  them  the  proteotion 
needed  in  the  circumstances. 

Forbearance  less  meritorious  than  that  shown  by  these  poor 
negroes  has  been  styled  sublime,  and  no  one  has  questioned  the 
propriety  of  the  epithet, 

T?ie  hind  of  mem  that  could  once  he  deded  a  Judge  in 

New  Orleans. 

John  G.  Cocks  is  his  name — Cocks,  John  O.  He  is  the  indi* 
vidnal,  to  whom  allusion  has  before  be^i  made  in  these  peges, 
whose  property  General  Butler  seized  in  behalf  of  M^jor  Anderson. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  this  Cocks,  Judge  Cocks,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  an  impudent  letter  to  M^jor 
Anderson. 

▲  PBOPOSITIOir  TO  MAJOB  AHDKBSOir. 

''  Nbw  Oblxaits,  Jfoy  1$,  1861. 

'^  M^jor  RoBT.  Andbsson,  late  of  Fort  8iimter,  8.  0. : 

"Sib: — ^Yoa  hold  my  three  notes  for  |4,500  each,  with  about  $1,000 
accnmnlated  interest,  all  due  in  the  month  of  Maroh,  1862,  which  notes 
were  given  in  part  payment  of  twenty-nine  negroes,  purchased  of  you  in 
Harch,  1860.  As  I  consider /cifr  play  a  jewel,  I  take  this  method  to  ncrtUy 
you  that  I  will  not  pay  these  notes ;  bat,  as  I  neither  seek  nor  wish  an 
advantage,  I  desire  tluit  yuu  return  me  the  notes  aod  the  money  paid  joo, 
and  the  negroes  shall  bo  subject  to  your  order,  whieh  you  will  find  mnoh 
improved  by  kind  treatment  since  they  came  into  my  posseasioiL 

'''  I  feel  justified  in  giving  you,  and  the  public,  this  notiee,  as  I  do  not 
consider  it /air  play  that  I  should  be  held  to  pay  for  the  very  propartj  yoa 
80  opi>ortune1y  dispossessed  yourself  of,  and  now  seek  to  destroy  both  their 
value  and  usefulness  to  me.  I  ask  no  more  than  to  eaneel  the  ssls,  rsstors 
to  you  your  property,  and  let  each  assume  his  original  position ;  then  joor 
present  efibrts  may  be  considered  less  selfish,  beeaase  at  your  expense^  aad 
not  mine. 

Qencrai  Butler,  in  pursuance  of  hii  syptem  of  rediiwisliig  tb* 
wrongs  of  Union  men,  seiased  the  huge  estates  of  Judlge  Ooebk 
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and  held  them  for  the  future  liquidation  of  Major  Anderson^s 
claim.  Cocks  justly  thinking  that  New  Orleans,  under  the  rule  of 
General  Butler,  was  no  fit  place  for  him  to  reside  in,  vanished  soon 
after  into  the  congenial  shades  of  Secessia. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure,  a  young  woman  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Butler,  to  whom  many  women  came  at  that  time* 
to  relate  their  wrongs.  So  many  women,  indeed,  resorted  to  he. 
for  that  purpose,  that  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  that 
door  to  the  commanding  general's  attention.  The  young  woman 
who  came  to  her  on  this  occasion  was  a  perfect  blonde,  her  hair  of 
a  light  shade  of  brown,  her  eyes  "  a  clear,  honest  gray,"  her  com- 
plexion remarkably  pure  and  delicate,  her  bearing  modest  and  re- 
fined, her  language  that  of  an  educated  woman.  It  has  been  often 
remarked  that  the  women  of  the  South,  who  have  been  "made  the 
victims  of  a  master's  brutal  lust,  escape  moral  contamination. 
Their  souls  remain  chaste.  This  woman,  so  fair  to  look  upon,  so 
engaging  in  her  demeanor,  so  refined  in  her  address,  was  a  slave, 
the  slave  of  Judge  Cocks.  She  told  her  incredible  story — incredi- 
ble until  superabundant  testimony  compelled  the  most  incredulous 
to  believe. 

She  said  that  Judge  Cocks  was  her  father  as  well  as  her  master. 
At  an  early  age  she  had  been  sent  to  school  at  New  York,  the 
school  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Broadway.  When  she  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  her  fiither  came  to  New  York,  took  her  from 
school  to  his  hotel,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress. She  became  the  mother  of  a  child,  of  whom  her  master  was 
father  and  grandfather. 

**  I  am  now  twenty-one,"  said  she,  "  and  I  am  the  mother  of  a 
boy  five  years  old,  who  is  my  father's  son.'* 

Cocks  took  her  home  with  him  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  for  awhile ;  then  ordered  her  to  marry  a 
favorite  protege.  She  refused.  He  had  her  horsewhipped  in 
the  streets,  and  continued  a  systematic  torture  till  she  consented. 
When  she  had  been  married  for  some  time,  the  protege  (a  man  so 
nearly  white,  that  he  was  employed  as  chief  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
house)  discovered  the  shameless  cheat  that  had  been  put  upon  him, 
and  abandoned  his  wife.  Then  the  master  took  her  again  to  his 
incestuous  bed,  and  gave  her  a  deed  of  manumission,  which  he 
afterward  took  from  her  and  destroyed. 


^  »>■)  uuvtf  ine  case  iovestis 
agniii  ill  llireo  days." 

Genei-iil  Sheplcy  UDdcrtook  t 
the  woman's  etory  was  as  true  aa 
completely  substantiated.  Gener 
uid  assigned  her  an  allowance  frc 
time  after,  Captain  Fafier,  durir 
deputy  provost-mai'shal,  gave  hci 
houaea  to  live  in,  by  letting  apart 
income. 

It  ia  now  a  year  since  the  ouiliti 
to  the  worid,  but  no  attempt  haa  I 
oontrovort  any  part  of  iL 

8tory  of  an  old  Gentleman 
do  what  he  liked  witi 

A  lieutenant  searched  a  certain  It 
confederate  arms  were  reported  to 
were  found  stowed  in  the  garret, 
grind  repository  of  contraband  artii 
tteman  of  venerable  aapcct,  with  loi 
iriih  premature  old  age,  was  tlieoc 
the  arms  and  tents  were  taken. 

In  the  twilight  of  an  evening  t 
fearful  screams  were  htsmt  t..^-."-- > 
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feet  tied  to  a  stake,  her  hands  held  by  a  black  man,  her  back  un- 
covered, from  neck  to  heels.  The  venerable  old  gentlem:iii  with 
the  flowing  white  hair  was  seated  in  an  arm-chuir  by  the  side  of 
the  girl,  at  a  distance  convenient  for  his  parpose.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  powerful  horse-whip,  with  which  he  was  lashing  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  flesh  of  the  young  girl.  Her  back  was  covered  with 
blood.  Every  stroke  of  the  hifernal  instrument  of  torture  tore  up 
her  flesh  in  long  dark  ridges.  The  soldier,  aghast  at  the  sight, 
rushed  to  the  guard-house,  and  reported  what  he  had  seen  to  hi^ 
sergeant,  and  the  sergeant  ran  to  head-quarters  and  told  the  gen- 
eral. General  Butler  sent  him  flying  back  to  stop  the  old  mis- 
creant, and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  torturer  and  his  victim  to 
head-quarters  the  next  morning. 

The  sergeant  hurried  back  and  rescued  the  girl  from  the  lash. 

About  nine  the  same  evening,  tlie  sergeant  came  again  to  head- 
quarters, breathless,  reporting  that  they  were  torturing  the  girl 
again,  as  the  most  heart-rending  shrieks  were  heard  coming  from 
an  upper  room  of  the  house.  General  Butler  ordered  him  to  arrest 
all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  keep  them  in  the  guard-house  all 
night,  and  bring  them  before  him  in  the  morning.  On  returning 
to  the  house,  the  sergeant  found  that  the  second  outcry  was  caused 
by  washing  the  lacerated  back  of  the  poor  girl  with  strong  brine. 
They  do  this  at  the  South  on  the  pretense  that  it  causes  the 
wounds  of  the  lash  to  heal  more  quickly  and  with  less  pain.  The 
real  object  is  to  make  them  heal  without  such  scars  as  would 
lessen  the  value  of  the  slave  at  the  auction  block.  It  is  said  really 
to  have  that  eflect ;  and  the  operation  has  the  farther  charm  of  be- 
ing more  exquisitely  painful  than  the  punishment  itself;  since  the 
flooding  of  the  back  with  brine  revives  the  dull  sensitiveness  of  the 
nerves,  calls  back  the  dead  agony  to  life,  renews,  in  one  instant, 
the  anguish  of  each  several  stroke,  and  that  anguish  intensifled. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  sufferer's  back  is  one  biting,  burning, 
piercing,  maddening  pain. 

In  the  mornuig,  the  hoary  wretch  and  his  tortured  slave  were 
brought  to  the  general's  office.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  was 
opened.     It  was  a  hideous  and  horrible  sight. 

''  What  have  you  to  say,  sir  ?"  said  General  Butler  to  the  old  man. 

He  said  the  gu*l  had  given  information  respecting  the  arms  and 
tents  in  his  garret,  and  she  was  going  to  run  away. 


...ut;  la  tny  Ki'irant,  and  1  s 
her.    I  waslied  ber  to  relii-ve  lie 

'^  To  7-J«ce  hor  ?     Well,  sir, 
Bon." 

"  General,  I  am  a  native  of  So 
It  will  kiQ  me." 

"  I  can't  help  that,  And  see  t 
tiave  precisely  the  same  pnniahm. 
girl,  and  to  relieve  your  pun,  } 
brine." 

The  old  nativo  of  South  Carolin 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  be  d 
gave  the  girl  her  fVeedom,  and  as 
cient  to  set  her  up  in  Bome  littl< 
carry  on  in  New  Orleans. 

A  **re8peciable  MerchanJC^  < 

One  Snnday  morning,  while  Gf 
breakfast  table,  Major  Strong,  a  ^ 
nodoe  emotion,  mshed  into  the  ro< 

"General,"  he  exclaimed,  "tber 
berel" 

The  general  followed  him  to  the 
awombled,  standing  round  a  woe 
ing  eyes,  their   oonntennnf—  ^- 
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sofne  savages  regard  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe,  and  whom  civ- 
ilized beings  are  accustomed  to  consider  peculiarly  entitled  to  ten- 
derness and  forbearance.  She  was  simple-minded.  Not  absolutely 
an  idiot,  but  imbecile,  vacant,  half  silly. 

*^  Look  here.  General,"  said  Major  Strong,  as  he  opened  the  dress 
of  this  poor  creature. 

Her  back  was  cut  to  pieces  with  the  infernal  cowhide.  It  was 
all  black  and  red — red  where  the  infernal  instrument  of  torture  had 
broken  the  skin,  black  where  it  had  not.  To  convey  an  idea  of  its 
appearance.  General  Strong  used  to  say  that  it  resembled  a  very 
rare  beefsteak,  with  the  black  marks  of  the  gridiron  across  it. 

No  one  ever  saw  General  Butler  so  profoundly  moved  as  he  was 
while  gazing  upon  this  pitiable  spectacle. 
.    "  Who  did  this  ?"  he  asked  the  girl. 

"  Master,"  she  replied. 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?" 

"Mr.  Landry." 

Landry  was  a  respectable  merchant  living  near  head-quarters,  not 
unknown  to  the  members  of  the  staff. 

» 

"  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?"  asked  the  general. 

"  I  went  out  after  the  clothes  from  the  wash,"  said  she,  '*  and  I 
stayed  out  late.  When  I  came  home,  master  kicked  me  and  said  he 
would  teach  me  to  run  away." 

"  Orderly,  go  to  Landry's  house  and  bring  him  before  me." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Landry  entered  the  office — a  spare,  tall,  gentle- 
manlike person  of  fifty-five. 

"  Mr.  Landry,"  said  the  general,  "  this  is  infamous.  The  ^rl  is 
evidently  simple.  It  is  the  awfulest  spectacle  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life." 

At  this  moment  Major  Strong  whispered  in  the  general's  ear  a 
piece  of  information  which  caused  him  to  compare  the  faces  of  the 
master  and  the  slave.    The  resemblance  between  them  was  striking. 

"  Is  this  woman  your  daughter  ?"  asked  the  general. 

**  There  are  reports  to  that  effect,"  said  Landry. 

The  insolent  nonchalance  of  the  man,  as  he  replied  to  the  last 
question,  so  inflamed  the  rage  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  that  it  need- 
ed but  a  wink  from  the  general  to  set  a  dozen  infuriated  men  at  his 
throat.    The  general  merely  said, 

"  I  am  answered,  sir." 
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The  general,  for  once,  seemed  deprived  of  his  power  to  judge 
with  promptness.  ^^He  remained  for  some  time,^  saya  an  ey^ 
witness,  *'  apparently  lost  in  abstraction.  I  shall  never  ftxget  tbe 
singular  expression  on  his  face. 

^^  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  a  storm  of  paaaion  at 
any  instance  of  oppression  or  flagrant  injustice;  bat  on  thia 
occasion  he  was  too  deeply  alSected  to  obtain  relief  in  the  Haul 
way. 

^'His  whole  air  was  one  of  dejection,  almost  listlessness ;  liia  in* 
dignation  too  intense,  and  his  anger  too  stem,  to  find  expuMaicn 
even  in  his  countenance. 

^^  Never  have  I  seen  that  peculiar  look  but  on  three  or  fonr  oooa- 
sions  similar  to  the  one  I  am  narrating,  when  I  knew  he  was  pon- 
dering upon  the  baleful  curse  that  had  cast  its  withering  blig^ 
upon  all  around,  until  the  manhood  and  humanity  were  crushed  out 
of  the  people,  and  outrages  such  as  the  above  were  looked  upon 
with  complacency,  and  the  perpetrators  treated  as  respected  and 
worthy  citizens, — and  that  he  was  realizing  the  great  truth,  that^ 
however  man  might  endeavor  to  guide  this  war  to  the  advantage 
of  a  favorite  idea  or  sagacious  policy,  the  Almigl|ty  was  directing 
it  surely  and  steadily  for  the  purificatioD  of  our  country  from  thia- 
greatest  of  national  sins. 

^^  Ailer  sitting  in  the  mood  which  I  have  described,  the  geoeral 
again  turned  to  the  prisoner,  and  said,  in  a  quiet,  subdued  tone  of 
voice : 

*^  *'  Mr.  Landry,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  dedde  to-day  what  puB- 
islunent  would  be  meet  for  your  offense,  for  I  am  in  that  state  of 
mind  that  I  fear  I  might  exceed  the  strict  demands  of  juatice.  I 
shall,  therefore,  place  you  under  guard  for  the  present,  until  I  cofr 
elude  upon  your  sentence.'  "* 

The  next  morning,  came  troops  of  Landry's  Mends  to  tdl  the 
general  what  an  honorable,  what  a  ^^  high-toned,*'  what  an  amkM§ 
gentleman  Mr.  Landry  was,  and  how  highly  he  was  respeoted  faj. 
all  who  knew  him.  They  said  that  he  had  had  his  losses ;  the 
had  half  ruined  him ;  his  friends  had  observed  that  he  had 
irritable  of  late,  poor  man ;  and  no  doubt,  he  had  struck  hia  daii|^ 
ter  harder  than  he  intended.    His  wi&  and  hia  ath^r  ohildran 
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to  plead  for  him.  A  legal  gentleman  appeared,  also,  to  do  ^hat 
was  possible  for  him  in  the  way  of  argument. 

General  Butler  decided  the  case  thus :  Landry  should  give  his 
daughter  her  freedom,  and  settle  upon  her  a  thousand  dollars. 

Being  in  mortal  terror  of  Fort  Jackson,  he  gladly  complied  with 
these  terms.  The  poor  girl  went  forth  that  day  a  free  woman,  and 
a  trustee  was  appointed  to  administer  her  little  fortune  and  see  that 
no  farther  harm  befell  her. 

It  was  a  light  penalty  for  such  a  crime.  I  wish  the  general  had 
treated  the  case  <?  la  Wellington — rimg  for  three  poles  and  a  rope, 
and  had  the  wretch  hanged,  that  Sunday  morning,  in  the  nearest 
public  square.  God  and  man  would  have  applauded  the  deed,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  more  woman-whipping  in  New  Orleans 
while  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floated  over  the  Custom-House. 

I  close  this  chapter  of  horrors.  Each  of  these  anecdotes  illus- 
trates one  phase  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  all  of  them  tend  to 
show  what  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  worst  consequen- 
ces of  sLivery  fall  upon  the  white  race.  It  is  better  to  be  murdered 
than  to  be  a  murderer.  It  is  better  to  be  the  victim  of  cruelty  than 
to  be  capable  of  inflicting  it.  Mrs.  Kemble  judges  rightly,  when 
she  says,  in  her  recent  noble  and  well-timed  work,  that  it  were  far 
preferable  to  be  a  slave  upon  a  Georgian  rice  plantation  than  to  be 
the  lord  of  one,  with  all  that  weight  of  crime  upon  the  soul  which 
slavery  necessitates^  and  to  become  so  completely  depraved  as  to 
be  able  to  contemplate  so  much  sufleiing  and  iniquity  with  stolid 
indiflerence. 

These  scenes  sank  deeply  into  the  hunker  mind.  General  But- 
ler, as  he  himself  remarks,  is  not  a  man  of  the  cast  of  character 
which  we  call  humanitarian.  A  person  of  very  great  executive 
force  never  is,  for  nature  does  not  bestow  all  her  good  gifts  upon 
any  individual.  To  his  own  circle  of  friends  he  would  be  more 
rthan  generous ;  he  makes  their  cause  his  own ;  he  is  faithful  to 
them  unto  death,  and  after  death.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  get  for 
31ajor  Strong  a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  nor  satisfied  to 
come  two  hundred  miles  to  attend  his  funeral ;  but  he  took  care  of 
his  fame  also,  writing  with  his  own  hand  the  history  of  his  career 
for  the  press,  and  correcting  errors  and  supplying  omissions  in  the 
eulogies  penned  by  others.     Still,  he  is  not,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
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the  term,  a  ^^  philanthropist."  He  loye»  men  more  than  he  loves 
man.  But  a  woman's  bleeding  back,  the  master^s  bmtal  ineaui- 
bility,  the  absolute  destruction  in  the  character  of  slave-ownera  of 
all  that  redeems  human  nature,  such  as  sense  of  truth,  pity  for  the 
helpless,  regard  for  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life ;  the  flighty  infe- 
riority of  their  minds,  their  stupid  improvidence,  their  inoaraUe 
wrong-headedness  and  wrong-heartedness,  tlieir  childiah  vaiiily  and 
shameful  ignorance,  their  boastful  emptiness  and  contempt  for  all 
people  and  nations  more  enlightened  than  themselves ;  these  tlungs 
appealed  to  him,  these  things  he  marked  and  inwardly  digemadL 
Impatient  as  he  had  previously  been  at  the  slow  progress  of  the 
war,  he  now  became  more  reconciled  to  it,  because  he  saw  that 
every  month  of  its  continuance  made  the  doom  o£  slavery  more 
certain  and  more  speedy.  He  was  now  perfectly  aware  that  the 
United  States  could  never  realize  Grenend  Washington's  modest 
aspiration,  that  it  might  become  ^^  a  respectable  nation,"  mndi  kss 
a  great  and  glorious  one,  nor  even  a  nation  homogeneous  enoogh  to 
be  truly  powerful,  until  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist  in  every  part 
of  it. 

Those  who  lived  on  intimate  relations  with  the  general,  remarked 
his  growing  abhorrence  of  slavery.  Daring  the  first  weeks  of  the 
occupation  of  the  city,  he  was  occasionally  capable,  in  the  hnzry  of 
indorsing  a  peck  of  letters,  of  spelling  negro  with  two  g's.  Not  so 
in  the  later  months.  Not  so  when  he  had  seen  the  torn  and  bleed 
ing  and  blackened  backs  of  &ir  and  delicate  womcm.  Not  so  wheo 
he  had  reviewed  his  noble  colored  regiments.  Not  so  when  he 
had  learned  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  were  among  the  heeveD- 
destined  means  of  restoring  the  integrity,  the  power,  and  the  splea> 
dor  of  his  country.  Not  so  when  he  had  learned  how  the  oppreih 
sion  of  the  negroes  had  extinguished  in  the  white  race  almost  eveiy 
trait  of  character  which  redeems  and  sanctifies  human  nature. 

^^  God  Almighty  himself  is  doing  it,"  he  would  say,  when  talking 
on  this  subject.  ^^  No  man's  hand  can  stay  it.  It  is  no  other  Huoh 
the  omnipotent  God  who  has  taken  this  mode  of  destroying  sla;?erj. 
We  are  but  the  instruments  in  his  hands.  We  could  not  prevent 
it  if  we  would.  And  let  us  strive  as  we  might,  the  judicial  hfindh 
ness  of  the  rebels  would  do  the  work  of  God  without  oar  aid,  and 
in  spite  of  all  our  endeavors  against  it.^ 
1 
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OknbraIi  McClellan's  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  gulf  directed  him,  first,  and  before  all  other  objects, 
to  hold  New  Orleans.  To  that  everything  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
Next,  he  was  to  seize  and  hold  all  the  approaches  to  the  city, 
above  and  below,  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  which  included  the 
seizure  of  all  the  railroads  and  railroad  property  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  farther  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  an  attack 
upon  Mobile,  and,  if  possible,  to  threaten  Pensacola  and  Galveston. 
General  McClellan  added  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  government 
to  send  re-enforcements  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  these 
purposes,  as  well  as  more  detailed  instructions.  Circumstances 
prevented  the  sending  of  re-enforcements,  as  we  have  seen.  Nor 
were  particular  orders  respecting  military  movements  forwarded, 
except  that  the  attack  upon  Mobile  should  be  postponed  until  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  monitors.  Whatever  General  Butler 
accomplished  in  his  department  was  done  by  the  force  he  brought 
with  him,  and  the  regiments  which  he  raised  in  New  Orleans. 

All  the  objects  of  the  expedition  named  in  the  oi;ders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief were  accomplished  except  two.  One  of  these  was 
the  reduction  of  Mobile,  which  was  countermanded.  The  other 
was  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Baton  Rouge,  which 
was  attempted,  but  found  impossible  without  a  very  large  increase 
of  force.    Let  us  dispose  of  that  matter  first. 

Attempt  to  Open  the  Mississippi. 

The  troops  were  no  sooner  posted  around  the  city  than  General 
Butler  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  to  ascend  the  river,  to  occu- 
py Baton  Rouge,  and  reconnoiter  Vicksburg,  which  was  then 
looming  up  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  which  the  enemy  had 
yet  interposed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Port  Hud- 
son had  not  then  been  fortified.  Later  in  the  year  General  Butler 
bad  the  pain  and  mortification  of  seeing  the  batteries  of  Port  Hud- 
son rising  and  strengthening  daily,  he  powerless  to  prevent  it.    He 
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those  dense  and  lofty  woods,  and  the  men  were  becoming  ex- 
hausted. One  day,  when  the  troops  were  resting,  Colonel  Kinsman 
wont  alone  on  the  line  of  march,  and  came  at  length  to  the  Pearl 
river,  a  stream  that  looked  capable  of  harboring  a  steamboat.  The 
men  were  brought  up,  and  the  exploration  began. 

At  last  they  had  caught  the  true  scent.  A  steamboat  of  the 
largest  size  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with- 
out a  guard.  A  small  boat  floated  alongside  of  her,  and  ere  long  a 
man  appeared  on  deck.  This  was  the  critical  moment;  for  the 
man  could  have  applied  the  match,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  easily 
escaped  into  the  forest.  Colonel  Kinsman  took  a  musket  from  the 
hands  of  a  soldier,  and  ordered  the  man  to  bring  that  small  boat 
across  the  river.  He  obeyed.  In  ten  minutes  more  Colonel  Kins- 
man and  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  were  on  board  exauiining  the  prize. 
The  boiler  was  empty;  the  ''packing"  of  the  engine  was  gone; 
parts  of  the  machinery  wer^  displaced,  and  others  were  wanting. 
But,  of  course,  among  a  hundred  Yankees  there  is  always  at  least 
one  man  who  knows  all  about  steam-engines.  The  needed  man  was 
there.  Under  his  directions  the  troops  worked  with  the  energy  of 
successful  hunters;  the  packing  was  supplied  ;  the  machinery  was 
put  in  order ;  fuel  was  collected.  The  most  laborious  part  of  the 
preparations  was  the  filling  of  the  boiler  by  means  of  pails.  Hour 
after  hour  the  men  dipped,  and  earned,  and  hoisted,  wondenng 
at  the  slow  progress  of  the  work.  But  in  twelve  hours  after 
boarding  the  vessel  the  engineer  announced  that  she  was  ready  to 
move. 

Colonel  Kinsman,  meanwhile,  with  a  small  party,  and  an  impressed 
but  very  willing  negro  guide,  had  been  looking  for  the  other  steam- 
boat.  A  remark  made  by  this  negro,  when  he  was  out  of  his  mas- 
ter's hearing,  greatly  amused  the  troops : 

"Master  said  you  was  whipped  every  time;  but  you  corned 
cearer  and  nearer,  and  here  you  be." 

The  grinning  exultation  of  the  man,  as  he  said  these  words,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  comic.  The  troops  were  ready  to  drop  with 
lieat  and  fatigue,  but  they  found  strength  to  make  the  woods  re- 
sound with  laughter  at  this  black  man's  epitome  of  the  war.  Colo- 
nel Kinsman  found  the  second  steamer,  but  she  was  far  inferior  to 
the  first,  and  was  so  securely  lodged,  that  he  feared  the  alarm  would 
call  down  upon  him  a  rescuing  party  if  he  should  attempt  to  bring 
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plans,  measurements,  natives  of  the  town,  engineer  officers,  and 
even  works  on  geology  were  duly  examined.  The  conception  of 
the  celebrated  cut-off  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  cogita- 
tions. It  was  a  truly  ingenious  and  most  plausible  scheme.  Such 
a  canal  cut  across  almost  anv  other  bend  of  the  river  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  intended.  But  nature  had  concealed  under 
the  soft  surface  of  that  particular  piece  of  land,  a  bed  of  tough  day, 
which  baffied  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  river.  It 
happened,  also,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  at  that  point  tends  to 
the  opposite  shore,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  co-operate  effect- 
ually with  the  labors  of  the  canal-cutters.  Consequently  the 
Father  of  Waters  kept  to  his  ancient  bed,  and  Vicksburg  remained 
a  river  town.  For  a  long  time  General  Butler  lived  in  hopes  of 
Bending  Vicksburg  a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  and  opening  the 
Mississippi  to  commerce ;  but  nature  had  taken  her  precautions, 
and  he  could  not  prevaiL 

Governing  the  Th^oopa. 

When  the  yellow  fever  season  was  approaching,  the  alarm 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  was  such,  that  it  amounted  at  times 
to  something  like  panic.  The  general  was  overwhelmed  with  re- 
quests for  leaves  of  absence ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  these 
were  only  granted  in  extreme  cases,  the  resigning  fever  broke  out 
and  raged  with  dangerous  violence.  The  manner  in  which  the 
general  met  this  new  difficulty,  which  threatened  to  deprive  him 
of  indispensable  officers,  was  characteristic  and  effectual.  Take  one 
scene  as  a  specimen  of  those  which  were  daily  enacted  at  head- 
quarters during  the  month  of  June. 

Enter,  a  bluff  rosy  lieutenant,  the  picture  of  robust  health,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  i  doctor's  certificate,  which  declared  that  the  lieu- 
tenant could  not  live  thirty  days  longer  in  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  Louisiana.  The  general  looked  at  the  man  in  some  amaze- 
ment. 

"  You  see.  General,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  that  the  surgeon  of 
my  regiment  says,  I  can't  live  thirty  days  in  New  Orleans." 

''Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  general,  looking  him  steadily  in 
the  face. 

**  Well,  General,"  replied  the  officer,  with  a  manifest  abatemont 
24 
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the  se^ce  at  this  juncture,  has  dishonored  himself,  and  should  be 
dishonorably  discharged,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Captain ." 

Another : 

"  Captain 's  resignation  is  accepted,  but  he  is  dishonorably 

discharged  from  the  service.  K  his  medical  certificate  is  true,  that 
he  has  been  suffering  for  five  years  under  the  disease  because  of 
which  he  now  leaves  the  service,  without  its  yielding  to  medical 
skill,  it  was  both  immoral  and  dishonorable  to  have  taken  the  com- 
mission." 

There  are  indorsements  of  another  character  upon  some  of  the 
applications  for  leave  of  absence  ;  as  witness  this,  upon  the  back  of 
an  application  for  a  short  leave  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith,  of 
the  Twenty-first  Indiana. 

"Granted.  Colonel  Keith's  services  to  the  government  have 
been  most  valuable.  His  gallantry  and  courage  are  honorably 
mentioned." 

General  Butler's  care  of  the  health  of  the  troops  during  the  hot 
season  was  assiduous  and  wisely  directed.  Familiar  with  sanitary 
science,  he  was  able  to  give  explicit  and  effectual  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  sound  advice  to  the  surgeons.  The  men  were 
required  to  wear  their  woolen  clothes  during  the  summer;  to 
bathe  frequently  ;  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  open  air ;  to  keep  their 
camps  religiously  clean ;  to  abstain  from  stimulating  food  and  drink ; 
to  avoid  needless  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Observe  the  four  orders  that  follow,  particularly  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  second : 

"New  Ort.eai78,  June  8,  1862. 

**  I.  The  laundresses  of  companies  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  the 
quarters  of  the  men.  Tliey  must  be  kept  in  their  own  quai-ters,  and  the 
clothing  sent  to  them  and  sent  for. 

"  II.  Any  officer  who  permits  a  woman,  black  or  white,  not  his  wife, 
in  his  quarters,  or  the  quarters  of  his  company,  will  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice." 

"New  Orleans,  September  19,  1802. 
"I.  li  having  been  made  to  appeal'  to  the  commanding  general,  that 
npon  marches  and  expeditions,  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  liave  en- 
tered houses,  and  taken  therefrom  private  property,  and  appropriated  the 
same  to  their  own  use ; 
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"It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  General  Order  No.  107,  krrent 
series,  from  the  war  department,  be  distributed  to  every  com  missioned 
officer  of  this  command,  and  that  the  same  bo  read,  together  with  this  order, 
to  each  company  in  tliis  department  tlirce  several  times  at  different  com- 
pany roll-calls. 

"  II.  It  iri  farther  ordered,  tliat  all  complaints  that  private  property  has 
been  taken  from  ]>eaceablo  citizens,  in  contravention  of  said  General  Order 
No.  107,  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  survey,  and  that  the  amount  of  damage 
ileterminrd  shall  he  Hedvcted  from  the  pay  of  the  officers  commanding 
the.  iroopi  comiHxUing  the  outrage — in  proportion  to  their  rank" 

"Nkw  Obleans,  Xoremher  11,  18fi2. 

^'  I.  Any  connnissioned  officer  who  is  found  drinkiui;  intoxicating  Dqaors 
in  any  public  drinkin<r-placc  or  other  public  house  within  this  department, 
will  be  recommended  to  the  president  for  dismissal  from  tlie  service. 

''  II.  All  police-officers  are  ordered  to  rejiort  in  writing  to  these  head- 
quarters all  instances  of  the  violation  of  this  order,  which  may  come  nnder 
their  notice." 

"New  Orleans,  July  8,  1862. 

**  The  acting  sutler  of  the  Twenty -sixth  regiment  of  Mossochasotts  volnn- 
teers  will  be  sent  home  by  tlie  tirst  boat  as  a  steerage  passenger  to  New 
York  ;  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement*. 

^'Hc  has  been  engaged  in  selling  liquors  to  the  soldiers,  and  specnlatmg 
upon  the  flour  belon^cin;^  to  the  United  States. 

"The  provost-marshal  will  see  to  the  execution  of  this  order. 

"  By  order  of  Mcyor-General  Butleb, 

"  R.  S.  Davies,  Captain  and  A.  A,  A.  t?." 

Another  special  order  may  be  quoted  in  this  connection :  **  First 
Lieutenant  T.  L.  L}Tich,  quartermaster  of  Third  regiment  of  Na 
tive  Guards  (colored),  is  hereby  reduced  to  his  former  positioL 
as  private  in  the  Fifteenth  Maine  volimtecrs,  for  drunkenness  in 
the  streets,  and  in  a  public  dance-house.  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
Henry  C.  Wright,  Ninth  Connecticut  Volunteers,  is  hereby  ap- 
poiuled  lirst  lieutenant  of  the  Third  Native  Guards,  vice  Lynch, 
reduired  to  the  ranks." 

Discipline  thus  administered  produces  but  one  result.  "The 
demeanor  of  our  soldiers  in  New  Orleans,"  remarks  one  disinter- 
ested observer,  "  entitles  them  to  the  highest  encomiums.  A  more 
(juiet,  orderly,  re.spectable  set  of  private  soldiers  no  army  ever 
contained.    Listances  of  rowdyism  and  intoxication  are  extremely 
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rare,  and  those  few  which  do  occur  are  promptly  and  severely  pun^ 
ished  by  deprivation  of  pay  and  imprisonment.  Most  of  the 
troops  here  are  of  New  England  origin,  and  certainly  they  do 
credit  to  the  land  of  their  birth."  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  to 
read  in  the  Delta^  that  after  one  pay  day,  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  sent  home  in  small  packages,  besides  a  very  large  sum. 
imder  the  allotment  system. 

The  general  himself  noticed  the  behavior  of  the  troops  in  a 
special  order  of  June  14th: 

"  Soldiers !  Your  behavior  in  New  Orleans  has  been  admirable  I 
Withstanding  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  to  present  such  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  is  the  highest  exhibition  of  soldierly  qualities. 
You  have  done  more  than  win  a  great  battle ;  you  have  conquered 
yourselves.  You  have  convinced  the  people  of  New  Orleans  that 
you  are  worthy  of  the  flag  you  bear  in  triumph  I  He  is  more  of  a 
coward  who  yields  to  his  own  weakness,  than  he  who  surrenders 
to  an  enemy !  Go  on,  as  you  have  begun,  true  to  your  New  Eng- 
land training  and  her  religious  influences,  showing  the  men  and' 
women  of  the  South  that  where  our  bayonets  are,  there  are  peace, 
quiet,  liberty,  safety,  and  order  under  the  law !" 

The  devotion  of  officers  and  men  to  a  general  who  took  their 
part  so  well  against  all  enemies,  was  remarkable.  Many  affecting 
proofs  of  this  devotion  could  be  adduced,  but  the  growing  bulk  of 
my  manuscript  warns  me  to  omit  details  that  are  not  essential.  I 
will  transcribe  one  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  a  father  upon 
hearing  that  his  son,  a  fine  young  officer,  had  fallen  at  his  post : 

*'  Now  that  all  is  over,  let  me  say  that  Heniy  loved  you.  General ; 
not  with  the  selfish  attachment  of  the  recipient  and  expectant  of 
favors,  but  with  the  devotion  that  one  manly  heart  feels  for  another. 
He  would  have  died  for  you,  as  he  would  for  me,  or  for  his  mother. 
I  am  nothing  worth  now,  if  I  ever  was ;  but,  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  tew  or  many,  and  sorrowful  they  must  be,  I  shall  remember 
your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy  with  the  deepest  gratitude." 

General  Butler'^s  Mode  of  Dealing  with  GuerilUia. 

Before  noticing  the  important  military  events  of  the  campaign, 
we  should  consider  one  of  the  commanding  general's  negative  merits. 
He  did  not  conquer  more  country  than  he  could  hold.    The  reason 
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of  this  caution  in  an  officer  so  enterprising  and  so  prolific  of  ideas, 
was  stated  by  bimsclf  in  an  early  dispatch  to  the  war  department. 

"  In  the  present  temper  of  the  country  here,"  wrote  Grcn.  Butler, 
June  Ist,  ''it  is  cruel  to  take  possession  of  any  point  unless  we 
continue  to  hold  it  with  an  anned  force ;  because,  when  we  take 
possession  of  any  place  those  well  disposed  will  show  us  kindness 
and  good  wishes ;  the  moment  we  leave,  a  few  ruffians  come  in 
and  maltreat  every  person  who  has  not  scowled  at  the  Yankees. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  I  have  been  very  chary  of  possessing  myself 
of  vurious  small  points  which  could  easily  be  taken.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  I  be  allowed  to  raise  here,  or 
have  sent  me,  a  force  large  enough  to  hold,  by  armed  occupation, 
every  place  of  the  slightest  importance,  with  a  supporting  force 
that  could  not  be  overcome,  (ntd  the  country  made  to  pay  the  ix- 
pt'use  0/  iitff'h  oc.rttp((tinn.  A  few  months  under  that  regime  would 
reduce  the  people  to  order,  and  assure  the  Union  men  that  they  arc 
not  to  be  given  up  to  rapine  and  murder  in  a  few  days,  by  the  re- 
tirement of  our  troops.  In  their  present  frame  of  mind,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  orders  of  Gen.  Lovell  and  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment— to  burn  all  the  cotton  and  sugar — such  burning  will  take 
place  in  advance  of  my  march,  wherever  I  may  move,  entailing 
great  destruction  of  property  upon  its  innocent  owners,  who,  with 
tears  in  their  eves,  have  entreated  me  not  to  advance  into  certain 
sections  of  the  country  lest  their  property  should  be  burned ! 

"  As  an  instance  of  recklessness  of  troops  in  arms,  take  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  river  has  been  unusually  high,  and  a  crevasse  opened 
at  certain  points  would  do  an  immensity  of  damage.  A  party  of 
forty  rebels  surprised  the  train  on  the  Opelousas  railroad,  ran  down 
to  within  thirteen  miles  of  the  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  there  <leliberately  cut  the  levee  in  six  ditfcrent  places.  If  their 
design  had  been  (»arried  out,  they  would  have  drowned  out  every 
plantation  between  New  Orleans  and  Fort  Jackson,  seventy  miles, 
but  not  injured  the  United  States ;  all  this  was  done,  because  the 
planters  were  suj)posed  to  favor  us.  Prompt  measures  were  taken 
by  me  to  ])revent  the  injury  before  it  became  irreparable,  which 
proved  successful." 

For  these  reasons,  the  active  operations  of  the  army  were  con- 
fined, at  first,  to  sudden  incursions  into  the  enemy's  countr}',  either 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Union  men,  who  were  threatened  by 
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their  neighbors  with  destruction,  or  of  breaking  up  camps  and  rov- 
ing gangs  of  guerillas.  The  guerillas  were  numerous,  enterprising, 
and  wholly  devoid  of  every  kind  of  scruple.  They  made  war  pre- 
cisely in  the  spirit  and  in  the  manner  of  the  band  of  murderers  who 
recently  butchered  the  unresisting  business  men  of  Lawrence.  At 
that  time,  too,  an  act  of  congress  restrained  the  conunandcrs  of  de- 
partments from  retaliation  upon  these  miscreants.  "  It  is  useless," 
wrote  General  Butler,  "  to  tell  me  to  try  them,  send  the  record  to 
Washington,  and  then  to  shoot  them  if  the  record  is  approved. 
Events  travel  altogether  too  rapidly  for  that.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
hang  every  Union  man  they  catch,  nnd  by  their  proclamations,  they 
threaten  to  hang  every  man  who  has  my  pass.  All  this,  while 
they  arc  prating  in  their  papers,  and  by  the  message  of  Davis,  about 
carrying  on  a  civilized  warfare." 

The  first  dash  into  the  inhabited  country  was  made  by  Colonel 
Kinsman,  who  went  fifty  miles  or  more  up  the  Opelousas  railroad, 
to  bring  away  the  families  of  some  Union  men  who  had  fled  to  the 
city,  asking  protection.  He  crossed  the  river  to  Algiers,  and  took 
possession  of  the  deput  and  cars.  He  inquired  of  the  bystanders 
Tj'here  the  engineers  were  to  be  found.  "  There  goes  one,"  a  man 
Yeplied.  Colonel  Kinsman  hailed  him,  and  he  approached.  A 
conversation  ensued,  which  showed  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
more  demonstrative  secesh.  Indeed,  I  allude  to  Colonel  Kinsman's 
excursion,  only  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  model  of  a  seces- 
sionist engineer  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Are  you  an  engineer  ?"  asked  Colonel  Kinsman. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  run  on  this  road  ?" 

"  Yes." 

^*  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  road  ?'* 

"  Six  years." 

'*  I  want  you  to  run  a  train  of  cars  for  me  ?" 

"  I  won't  run  a  train  for  any  damned  Yankee." 

^'  Yes,  you  will." 

''  No,  I  won't." 

"  You  will,  and  without  the  slightest  accident,  too." 
rU  die  first." 

"Precisely,  ^ou  have  stated  the  exact  alternative.  The  first 
thing  that  goes  wrong,  you're  a  dead  man.  So  march  along  with  us." 
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The  man  obeyed.  Upon  getting  out  of  hearing  of  his  towns- 
men, be  ap])e:ired  more  pliant,  and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Pierce." 

''  Pierce  ?  wliy  that  is  a  Yankee  name.    Where  were  you  bornr* 

"Jn  Boatmr 

"  Arc  you  married  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Where  was  your  wife  bom  ?" 

"  At  East  Cambridge." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  South  ?" 

"About  six  years." 

"  And  you  are  the  man  who  wouldn't  run  a  train  for  a  damned 
Yankee !  You  are,  indeed,  a  damned  Yankee.  Go  home,  and  see 
that  you  are  promptly  on  hand  to-morrow  morning." 

He  was  [>romptly  on  hand  in  the  morning,  ready  to  run  the  train 
for  his  condemned  countiymcn.  But  as  competent  engineers  were 
found  among  the  troops,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  risk  the  success 
of  the  expedition  by  trusting  the  renegade,  and  the  objects  of  the 
j)arty  were  aceomplished  without  his  aid.  The  train  ran  through 
the  Lafourche  district,  the  garden  of  Louisiana,  the  inhabitants  of 
wliich  Colonel  Kinsman  found  to  be  fierce,  uncompromising  foes  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  city  of  Lafourche  he  met  the  leading 
men  of  the  district,  face  to  face,  at  the  court-house. 

"  We  are  united  as  one  man  against  you,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  party. 

"I  care  not,"  responded  Colonel  Kinsman,  "how  united  you 
are,  or  against  what  you  are  united  ;  I  have  only  this  to  say  to  you, 
that  if  one  more  Union  man  is  harmed  in  Lafourche,  the  town  will 
be  burned  to  the  last  shed." 

Thoy  could  not  disguise  their  astonishment  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
hundred  Union  troops  penetrating  a  region  so  populous  with  en©- 
mics.  It  was  something  they  had  not  in  the  least  expected.  They 
were  destined,  however,  to  become  extremely  familiar  with  the 
dingy  bhie  of  the  federal  uniform. 

The  case  of  this  Yankee  engineer  was  very  far  from  being  tho 
only  instance  of  the  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  loudeBt  secessionists  in 
Louisiana  were  people  of  northern  birth  and  education.  Several  of 
the  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  New  Orleans,  who  were 
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among  the  most  zealous  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  chant  the  Pongs 
of  Secessia,  and  to  insult  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  in  the  streets, 
were  found  to  be  natives  of  New  England.  The  fact  shows  how 
exquisitely  adapted  the  system  of  slavery  is  to  evoke  the  latent 
baseness  of  the  weak,  the  vain,  and  the  unregenerate.  It  is,  also, 
another  proof  that  renegades  are  necessarily  more  zealous  than  the 
hereditary  adherents  of  a  bad  cause. 

The  dash  of  Colonel  John  C.  Keith,  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana, 
into  the  same  Lafourche,  was  a  most  brilliant  little  affair.  He  gave 
ix  lesson  to  guerillas  which  Lafourche  will  never  forget.  He  gave  a 
hint  to  guerilla  hunters  which,  when  it  is  universally  taken^  will 
soon  extinguish  the  last  of  those  savages. 

In  the  course  of  the  famous  hunt  after  the  steamer  Fox,  by  Colonel 
M'Millan,  a  party  of  four  sick  soldiers  had  been  sent  back  through 
the  Lafourche  country.  A  gang  of  guerillas,  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  lay  in  ambush  near  the  road,  fired  into  the  wagons  in  which 
the  sick  men  lay,  killed  two  of  them  and  wounded  two.  The  bodies 
of  the  murdered  men  were  stripped,  then  kicked  and  clubbed  until 
they  had  lost  almost  all  resemblance  to  human  "bodies,  and,  finally, 
thrown  by  some  negroes  into  a  hole  two  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  very 
public  square  of  the  town  of  Houma.  The  mound  of  earth  heaped 
over  them  was  conspicuous  to  all  residents  and  travelers.  One  of 
the  wounded  men,  after  almost  incredible  adventures,  escaped. 
The  other  was  thrown  into  a  filthy  calaboose  at  Houma  with  a  ne- 
gro convict. 

General  Butler  sent  Colonel  Keith,  with  four  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  two  pieces  of  Massachusetts  artillery,  to  convey  to 
the  people  of  Houma  his  sense  of  the  moral  quality  of  their  acts. 
He  ordered  Colonel  Keith  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  arrest  the 
perpetrators ;  to  hang  them  if  found ;  to  arrest  the  nbettors  of  the 
butchery ;  and  to  confiscate  or  destroy  the  property  of  every  man 
who,  in  any  way,  before  or  after  the  deed,  had  been  a  participator 
in  the  crime. 

Colonel  Keith  was  the  very  man  for  this  duty.  Seldom,  in  the 
annals  of  warfare,  do  we  find  an  account  of  a  piece  of  "work  better 
done.  On  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  ho  arrested  every 
roan  that  could  be  found.  Having  reached  Houma,  he  discovered 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fied,  but  all  the  men  that  remained 
he  seized  and  securely  held.     He  compelled  the  leading  residents 
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of  the  place  to  provide  suitable  coffins  for  the  murdered  soldiers, 
to  disinter  them  with  their  own  hands,  to  place  them  in  the  coffins, 
and  to  dig  graves  for  them  in  the  principal  church-yard.  The  bodies 
were  then  borne  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  Lieutenant  Rose 
read  over  them  the  burial  service,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
mand. They  were  buried  wuth  the  usual  salute,  and  suitable  in- 
scriptions were  placed  over  their  graves. 

This  pious  duty  being  performed.  Colonel  Keith  demanded  of  his 
prisoners  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  w^ho  had  partici- 
pated in  the  ambush  and  abused  the  bodies  of  the  two  soldiers. 

They  refused.  He  then  gave  them  formal,  written  notice,  that, 
unless  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours  the  names  were  disclosed, 
he  would  burn  and  utterly  destroy  the  town  of  Houma,  lay  waste 
all  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity,  and  confiscate  all  the  movable 
property  to  the  United  States. 

The  prisoners  being  left  to  their  reflections,  soon  came  to  terms. 
They  sent  for  Colonel  Keith,  gave  up  the  names  of  the  murderers, 
and  furnished  information  as  to  the  direction  of  their  flight.  Then 
ensued,  for  several*days  and  nights,  such  a  scouring  of  the  coimtry 
for  the  fugitives  as  Lafourche  had  never  known  before.  They  were 
traced  from  plantation  to  plantation,  from  the  open  country  to  the 
forest,  through  the  forest  to  the  bayou.  The  pursuers  found  the 
planters  haughty  and  defiant.  Several  of  them  boasted  that  they 
had  harbored  the  fugitives  and  helped  them  to  escape,  and  refused 
to  reveal  the  direction  they  had  taken.  There  were  five  of  these 
gentlemen.  Colonel  Keith  swiftly  doomed  them  to  the  penalty  of 
participators  after  the  fact.  Their  houses,  barns,  shops  and  sta- 
bles were  burned ;  their  horses,  mules  and  cattle  driven  away ; 
their  persons  seized  and  conveyed  to  New  Orleans. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  ambush  contrived  to  elude  the  pursuit ; 
but  several  of  the  less  guilty  participants  were  arrested.  Before 
leaving  Uouma,  Colonel  Keith  caused  the  jail  into  w^hich  the 
wounded  soldier  had  been  thrown,  to  be  leveled  to  the  ground  by 
battering-rams.  He  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
court-house,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  people  that  its  removal 
would  be  the  signal  of  his  return  to  burn  the  town.  He  made  a 
requisition  upon  the  authorities  for  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Finally,  he  heaped  burning  coals 
upon  the  sore  heads  of  the  residents  of  Houma  by  distributing 
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among  the  suffering  poor  of  the  town  a  considerable  quantity  of 
provisions,  and  leaving  behind  him  for  their  benefit  a  drove  of  con- 
fiscated cattle. 

Tliat  is  General  Butler's  idea  of  guerilla  hunting.  The  highest 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Keith's  conduct  was  that 
vouchsafed  by  a  rebel  critic,  who  remarked  that  Keith  was  little 
better  than  Butler  himself.  The  reader  now  knows  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Colonel  Keith's  application  for  leave  of  absence  was  so 
agreeably  indorsed  by  his  chief. 

The  command  of  the  lakes  gave  the  Union  forces  an  advantage 
over  the  guerillas  w^hich  was  frequently  used  with  effect.  There 
was  a  troublesome  crew  of  guerillas  near  Manchac  pass,  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  who  plundered  the  neighboring  plantations. 
Colonel  Kimball,  of  the  Twelfth  Maine,  landed  four  companies  of 
his  regiment  in  the  vicinity,  and  pounced  upon  the  position,  driv- 
ing out  the  rebel  troops  and  capturing  all  their  camp  equipage, 
artillery,  and  colors,  as  well  as  a  general  officer,  with  his  valise  full 
of  Confederate  recruiting  money. 

New  Orleans  threatened. 

The  attention  of  the  commanding  general,  in  July,  was  drawn  to 
more  important  affairs  than  these.  Rebel  troops  were  concen- 
trating at  various  points  in  menacing  proximity  to  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  0:*'oans.  Breckinridge,  the  general's  some  time  political 
chief,  now  ;j;  |  i  iired  in  the  field  as  his  principal  military  adversary. 
The  rebel  !n  i  Arkansas  was  reported  by  Captain  Porter  to  be 
*' above  wai-r,"  and  capable  of  doing  mischief.  The  spies  of  the 
general  continually  reported  movements  of  rebel  troops,  and  every- 
thing betokened  that  the  project  of  expelling  the  "ruthless  in- 
vaders" was  about  to  be  attempted.  The  preliminary  stroke  was 
to  fall  upon  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  to  be  assailed  by  Breckin- 
ridge on  land,  and  by  the  ram  Arkansas  from  the  river.  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  5th  of  August.  The  country  well  remem- 
bei-8  how  gallantly  it  was  repulsed  in  one  of  the  best  contested 
actions  of  the  war,  and  how  the  ram  Arkansas  ran  aground,  and 
was  shot  to  pieces  and  blown  up  by  the  Union  gun-boats.  I  need 
not  detail  the  Btory  of  that  memorable  day ;  but  there  were  some 
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of  the  volunteer  system  to  be  too  manifest.  But  on  the  day  of 
battle  only  his  great  qualities  were  remembered,  and  every  soldier 
felt  that  what  General  Williams  ordered  to  be  done  was,  infallibly, 
the  movement  which  the  moment  required.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  he  came  up  to  a  regiment  which  had  lost  every 
field  officer,  and  a  large  number  of  the  company  officers. 

"  We  have  no  officers.  General,"  Said  some  of  the  men. 

"  Forward !  my  brave  Indianians,"  he  cried :  "  I  will  lead  you 
myself." 

At  that  instant,  a  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  never  to  rise 
again. 

The  manner  in  which  General  Butler  commemorated  the  conduct 
of  his  victorious  troops  merits  the  attention  of  readers.  A  general 
order  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  General  Williams : 

"  Nkw  Orleans,  August  7,  1862. 

"  The  commanding  general  announces  to  the  army  of  the  gulf  the  sad 
event  of  the  death  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Williams,  commanding 
Second  brigade,  in  camp  at  Baton  Rouge. 

"  The  victorious  achievement — the  repulse  of  the  division  of  M^or-Gen- 
eral  Breckinridge,  by  the  troops  led  on  by  General  Williams,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  mail-clad  Arkansas,  by  Captain  Porter,  of  the  navy — is 
made  sorrowful  by  the  fall  of  our  brave,  gallant  and  successful  fellow- 
soldier. 

**  General  Williams  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837 ;  at  once  joined  the 
Fourth  artillery  in  Florida,  where  he  served  with  distinction ;  was  thrice 
breveted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  Mexico,  as  a  member  of 
General  Scott's  staff.  His  life  was  that  of  a  soldier  devoted  to  his  country's 
service.  His  country  mourns  in  sympathy  with  his  wife  and  children,  now 
that  country's  care  and  precious  charge. 

"  We,  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  learned  to  love  him,  weep  the 
true  friend,  the  gallant  gentleman,  the  brave  soldier,  the  accomplished 
officer,  the  pure  patriot  and  victorious  hero,  and  the  devoted  Christian. 
All,  and  more,  went  out  when  Williams  died.  By  a  singular  felicity,  the 
manner  of  his  death  illustrated  each  of.these  generous  qualitiei. 

"  The  chivalric  American  gentleman,  he  gave  up  the  vantage  of  the  cover 
of  the  houses  of  the  city — forming  liis  lines  in  the  open  field — lest  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  his  enemies  should  be  liurt  in  the  fight  t 

"•  A  good  general,  he  made  his  dispositions  and  prepared  for  battle  at  the 
break  of  day,  when  he  met  his  foe  I 

^^  A  brave  soldier,  ho  received  Lis  death-shot  leading  his  men  1 
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"  You  have  captured  three  pieces  of  artillery,  six  caissons,  two  stand  of 
colors,  and  a  largo  number' of  prisoners. 

"  You  have  buried  his  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  are  caring  for  his 
wounded.  You  have  convinced  hiin  that  you  are  never  so  sick  as  not  to 
fight  your  enemy  if  he  desires  the  contest. 

"You  have  shown  him  that  if  he  can  not  take  an  outpost  after  weeks  of 
preparation,  what  would  be  his  fate  with  the  main  body.  If  your  general 
should  say  he  was  proud  of  you,  it  would  only  be  to  praise  himself;  but  he 
will  say,  he  is  proud  to  be  one  of  you. 

*'  In  this  battle,  the  northeast  and  the  northwest  mingled  their  blood  on 
the  field — ^as  they  had  long  ago  joined  their  hearts — in  the  support  of  the 
Union. 

"  Michigan  stood  by  Maine,  Massachusetts  supported  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin aided  Vermont,  while  Connecticut,  represented  by  the  sons  of  the  ever 
green  shamrock,  fought  as  their  fathers  did  at  the  Boyne  Water. 

"  While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  many  bravo  comrades,  we,  who  were  ab- 
sent, envy  them  the  privilege  of  dying  upon  the  battle-field  for  our  country, 
under  the  starry  folds  of  her  victorious  fiag. 

"  The  colors  and  guidons  of  the  several  corps  engaged  in  the  contest  will 
have  inscribed  on  them — *  Baton  Rottge.' 

'*  To  complete  the  victory,  the  iron-clad  steamer  Arkansas,  the  last  naval 
hope  of  the  rebellion,  hardly  awaited  the  gallant  attack  of  the  Essex,  but 
followed  the  example  of  her  sisters,  the  Merrimac,  the  Manassas,  and  the 
Louisiana,  by  her  own  destruction." 

There  was  yet  another  general  order  relating  to  the  battle  of 
Baton  Rouge,  which,  long  as  it  is,  I  can  not  condense,  and  can  not 
endure  the  thought  of  omitting — so  honorable  is  it  to  the  heart  of 
him  who  penned  it,  and  so  honorable  to  the  brave  men  whose  good 
conduct  it  chronicles. 

"New  Orleans,  Avgust  25, 186?. 

"  The  commanding  general  has  carefully  revised  the  official  reports  of  the 
action  of  August  5th,  at  Baton  Houge,  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the 
gallant  deeds  and  meritorious  services  of  those  engaged  in  that  brilliant 
victory. 

**  The  name  of  the  lamented  and  gallant  General  Williams  has  already 
passed  into  history. 

"Colonel  Roberts,  of  the  Seventh  Vermont  volunteers,  fell  mortally 
wounded,  while  rallying  his  men.  Ho  was  worthy  of  a  better  disciplined 
regiment  and  a  better  fate. 

"  Glorious  as  it  is  to  die  for  one^s  country,  yet  his  regiment  gave  him  the 
Inezpresuble  pain  of  seeing  it  break  in  confusion  when  not  presMd  by  the 
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to  whom  honor  is  due.'  Deprived  of  the  services  of  their  hrave  colonel, 
suffering  under  wounds  previously  received,  who  essayed  twice  to  join  his 
regiment  in  the  fight,  but  fell  from  his  horse  from  weakness.  Witli  every 
field  officer  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field,  its  adjutant,  the  gallant 
Latham,  killed,  seeing  their  general  fall,  while  uttering  his  last  known 
words  on  earth,  *•  Indianians,  your  field  ofiicers  are  all  killed — I  will  lead 
you,'  still  this  brave  corps  fought  on  without  a  thought  of  defeat.  Lieuten- 
ant-Oolonel  Keith  was  everywhere,  cheering  on  his  men  and  directing  their 
movements,  and  even  after  his  very  severe  wound,  gave  theni  advice  and 
assistance.  Mtyor  Hayes,  while  sustaining  the  very  charge  of  the  enemy, 
wounded  early  in  the  action,  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  regiment. 

"  The  Ninth  Connecticut  and  Fourth  Wisconsin  regiments,  being  posted 
in  reserve,  were  not  brought  into  action,  but  held  their  position.  Colonel 
T.  W.  Oahill,  Ninth  Connecticut,  on  whom  the  command  devolved  by  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Williams,  prosecuted  the  engagement  to  its  ultimate 
glorious  success,  and  made  all  proper  disposition  for  a  farther  attack. 

'*Magee's  cavalry  (Massachusetts),  by  their  unwearied  exertions  on 
picket  and  outpost  duty,  contributed  largely  to  our  success,  and  deserve 
favorable  mention. 

**  The  patriotic  courage  of  the  following  officers  and  privates,  who  left 
the  hospitals  to  fight,  is  specially  commended  : 

"  Captain  H.  C.  Wells,  company  A,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts ; 

"  Captain  Eugene  Kelty,  company  I,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts ; 

^*  First  Lieutenant  C.  A.  R.  Dimon,  adjutant  Thirtieth  Massachusetts ; 

"  Second  Lieutenant  Fred.  M.  Norcross,  company  G,  Thirtieth  Massachu- 
setts; 

"  Third  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Allyn,  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery ; 

"  Second  Lieutenant  Taylor,  Fourth  Massachusetts  battery ; 

*'  Sergeant  Cheever,  Ninth  Connecticut ; 

"  Private  Tyler,  Ninth  Connecticut. 

"The  following  have  honorable  mention : 

"  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Elliot,  A.  A.  A.  G.  to  General  Williams,  for  his  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  in  action,  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  duties ; 

"  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Tenney,  quartermaster  of  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who 
fell  severely  wounded  while  acting  aid  to  General  Williams ; 

"  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Howe,  of  company  A,  Thirtietii  Massachusetts,  act- 
ing aid  to  Colonel  Dudley,  dangerously  wounded  in  five  places  before  ho 
quit  the  field ; 

"Lieutenant  C.  A.  R.  Dimon,  adjutant  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  acting 
fdd  to  Colonel  Dudley,  behaved  most  gallantly ; 

''  Lieutenant  Fred.  M.  Norcross,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  acting  aid  to 
Colonel  Dudley,  for  daring  courage  in  the  field ; 
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"  Alfred  T.  Holt,  assistant  surgeon  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  for  hnma 
courage,  taking  on  his  back,  under  a  hot  fire,  the  wounded  soldiers  as  tl 
fell; 

**  Lieutenant  G.  F.  Whitcorab,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  gallantly  doslii 
into  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  musketry,  bringing  oflf  a  caisson  left  by  Mi 
ning's  battery ; 

"  The  gallant  officer  and  admirable  soldier,  Captain  Eugene  Kelty, 
company  I,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who  was  ordered  to  deploy  bis  bra 
and  active  company  of  Zouaves  as  skirmishers  on  the  right,  and  in  the  p 
formancc  of  this  duty  fell  bravely  at  their  head ; 

'*  Lieutenant  W.  U.  Gardner,  company  K,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  w 
fell  wounded  severely,  but  entreated  not  to  be  taken  from  the  field  until  t 
battle  should  be  ended ; 

"  Color  Sergeant  Brooks,  company  C,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  and  Co' 
Corporal  Rogers,  company  K,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who  lost  his  left  ar 
Both  behaved  admirably  during  the  entire  engagement ; 

"Private  MoKinzie,  company  B,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who,  thou 
wounded,  with  a  bullet  still  in  his  body,  remained  on  duty  throughout  t 
engagement,  and  is  now  at  his  post ; 

"  First  Sergeant  John  Haley,  company  E,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  coi 
manded  his  company  bravely  and  well,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  hb  li 
officers ; 

*'  Cai)tain  James  Grimsly,  company  B,  Twenty-first  Indiana,  who  coi 
manded  the  regiment  after  Colonel  Keith  was  wounded,  fbr  his  galk 
behavior  in  following  up  the  battle  to  its  complete  success; 

''  Adjutant   Matthew  A.  Latham,  Twenty-first  Indiana,  instantly  kill 
while  in  the  act  of  waving  his  ^Word  and  urging  on  the  men  to  deeds 
valor ; 

''Lieutenant  Chas.  D.  Seeley,  Orderly  Sergeant  John  A.  Bovington,  C< 
poral   Isaac  Kiiiglit,  and  private  Henry  T.  Batchelor,  all  of  company 
Twenty-first  Indiana,  who  were  killed  instantly,  while  bravely  contestL 
the  ground  with  the  enemy; 

"  Captain  Noblett,  Twenty-first  Indiana,  detailing  men  from  his  compaj 
to  assist  in  working  the  guns  in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery,  after  t] 
gunners  were  disabled,  for  his  supporting  Lieutenant  Carruth  and  his  bi 
tery ; 

''  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  commanding  a  battel 
improvised  from  his  regiment,  fbr  the  efficient  manner  in  which  ho  haudli 
tlie  guns.     Ho  deserves  promotion  to  a  battery  ; 

'•  Captain  Chas.  E.  Clarke,  acting  colonel  Sixth  Michigan  regiment,  pi 
vented  the  enemy  from  flanking  our  right,  bringing  his  command  at  tl 
critical  moment  to  the  8ui)port  of  Nim's  battery ; 

'^  Lieutenant  Howell,  company  F,  Sixth  Michigan,  and  Lieutenant  A* 
Balph,  acting  adjutant,  for  intrepidity  ; 
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*'  Oaptnin  Spitzer,  Sixth  Michigan,  in  command  of  the  company  of  pickets 
who  handsomely  licld  in  check  tlio  cnemy^s  advance ; 

'*  The  fearless  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Howell,  company  F,  and  Sergeant 
Thayer,  company  A,  ^ixth  Michigan  regiment,  after  they  were  wounded, 
in  supporting  Lieutenant  Brown's  battery ;  Lieutenant  Russey,  company 

A,  for  his  coolness  and  darhig ; 

**  Captain  Soule  and  Lieutenant  Fasset,  company  I,  Sixth  Michigan,  as 
skirmishers,  were  wounded;  deserve  special  notice  for  the  steadiness  of 
their  command,  which  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.    First  Sergeant 

B.  Stoddard,  company  I ;  Captain  Smith,  company  A ;  Lieutenant  Chess 
nuin,  company  B;  Captain  Davies  Bacon,  company  K,  provost  judge; 

'^  Migor  Bickmore  and  Adjutant  J.  H.  Metcalf,  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine, 
wounded  while  nobly  discharging  their  duty ; 

"  Captain  French,  company  K,  Fourteenth  Maine,  who  was  terribly 
wonnded  while  leading  on  his  men  to  one  of  the  finest  charges  of  the  battle. 
It  is  sorrowful  indec<l  to  add  that  by  the  accident  to  the  steamer  White- 
man  he  was  drowned. 

"  Second  Sergeant  J.  N.  Seavy,  company  C ; 

**  Corporal  Edminster,  company  D ; 

"  Second  Sergeant  Snow,  company  D ; 

"Private  A.  Blackman,  company  F ; 

"  Private  Preble,  company  F ; 

"  All  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  and  ore  commended  for  rare  bravery. 
Acting  Ordnance  Sergeant  Long ; 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  Gardner,  and 
Commissary  Sergeant  Jackman ; 

"  All  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  and  all  of  whom  borrowed  guns  and  en- 
tered the  ranks  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

"  Captain  Chas.  H.  Manning,  Fourth  Massachusetts  battery,  who  fought 
his  battery  admirably,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  commander. 

"John  Donaghue,  Fourth  Massachusetts  battery,  who  brought  off  from 
the  camp  of  the  Seventh  Vermont  regiment  their  colors  at  the  time  of  their 
retreat." 

"  Private  John  R.  Duffee,  Fourth  Massachusetts  battery ;  private  Ralph 
O.  Rowley,  of  Magee's  cavalry,  who  together  went  into  the  field,  hitched 
horses  unto  a  battery  wagon  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery,  and  brought 
it  off  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy ; 

"Lieutenant  Wui.  B.  Allyn,  who  had  two  horses  shot  under  liim;  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  Bruce,  Orderly  Sergeant  Baker,  Sergeant  Wachter,  Corporal 
Wood  and  private  George  Andrews,  all  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery, 
for  especial  bravery,  gallantry,  and  good  conduct ; 

"  Sergeant  Cheover  and  privates  Tyler,  Shields  and  Clogston,  of  the 
Ninth  Connecticut,  for  the  skill  and  bravery  with  which  they  worked  one 
of  their  guns ; 
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"  Captain  S.  W.  Sawyer,  of  company  II,  Ninth  Connecticut,  for  his  daring 
rcconnoissancc  on  the  morning  of  tho  9th,  daring  which  he  foniid  andi^ 
cured  three  of  the  enemy's  caissons,  filled  with  ammonition. 


11 


The  paragraphs  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Seventh  Yo' 
mout  led  to  an  investigation  of  its  behavior  in  the  battle,  which  ifr 
suited  in  the  vindication  of  the  regiment.  General  Butler  pabliflhed 
an  order,  which  corrected  the  error  into  which  the  first  reports  of 
the  action  had  led  him,  and  restored  the  regiment  to  all  its  hononL 

The  repulse  at  I>aton  liouge  cliunged  the  plans  of  the  rebel  letd- 
ers ;  but  did  not  induce  tliem  to  give  up  their  main  design.  Gen- 
eral Butler  himself  had  no  fear  for  tho  Siifety  of  New  Orleans.  He 
fullv  expected  an  attack,  however,  and  disposed  his  forces  to  meet 
it,  even  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  custody  of  the  gun-boats.  But  the  Confederate  leaders,  be- 
fore the  month  of  September  was  ended,  abandoned  their  scheme. 
The  Union  army  in  New  Orleans  had  been  recruited  by  white  and 
colored  troops,  and  at  whatever  point  tho  enemy  "  felt"  the  Unioa 
lines,  they  found  them  unyielding  to  the  touch. 

More  of  the  Guerilla   Warfa/re. 

The  absurd  guerilla  warfare,  however,  was  never  intermitted.  I 
call  it  absurd,  because  while  it  was  fomented  by  the  Oonfedenta 
government,  and  encouraged  by  its  non-combatant  partisans,  it 
was  more  destructive  of  rebel  property  than  injurious  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  the  reports  of  officers  who  com- 
m;in<led  parties  sent  apiinst  the  bandits  who  were  ravaging  Lou- 
Bi.iua.  Major  F.  II.  Peck,  of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  who  spent  a 
week  in  the  early  part  of  August,  in  guerilla  hunting  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  found  everywhere  the  traces  of  indiscrimi^ 
nate  phmder  and  destruction. 

Ascending  the  Pearl  river,  he  says,  "We  found  the  people  in 
great  destitution,  and  beset  by  plunderers  on  every  side.*'  Again, 
at  Pass  Christian :  "  We  found  the  place  deserted  by  nearly  all  its 
po})ulation,  who,  as  from  other  towns  we  visited,  are  daily  flying 
by  boat- lo: ids  to  avoid  impressment  into  the  Confederate  service. 
Thev  J!  re  <iestitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.''  "At  Shields's  Bow, 
o'i'  "vxy'^  trio  gross  for  description  have  been  recently  perpetrated 
by  gueriik:>,  who  find  apologists  among  tho  most  prominent  dti- 
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sens  of  the  pluce."  ^'  At  Louisburgh  all  the  docks  and  buildings 
were  burned  by  a  party  of  guerillas  two  weeks  since.  It  will  cost 
many  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild  them."  "  Madisonville  was  de- 
serted, and  nearly  every  public  and  private  building  closed."  *'  In 
many  places  flour  had  not  been  seen  for  months."  "  We  met  large 
Bumbers  flying  to  the  protection  of  the  federal  army,  and  at  each 
place  visited  by  us,  without  exception,  we  were  besought  by  men 
and  women  for  passage  to  New  Orleans.  At  several  places  we  were 
asked  to  leave  troops  for  protection  against  their  professed  friends." 
**  Authorized  and  commissioned  as  the  guerillas  are,  they  are  actu- 
ated by  no  motive  but  plunder ;  they  fight  only  from  ambuscade, 
and  war  indiscriminately  upon  friend  and  foe." 

So  it  was  in  Spain,  when  the  Spanish  people  asked  Marshal 
Soult  for  protection  against  their  own  guerillas.  Mexico  tells  the 
same  story.  So  it  is  now  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Virginia.  The  world  will  never  know  what  the  people  of  the 
South  have  suffered,  and  are  suffering,  from  bandits  bearing  the 
authorization  of  the  rebel  government,  and  carrying  the  ugly  flag 
of  organized  treason. 

Through  this  starving  land  streamed  incessantly  droves  of  cattle 
from  Texas  for  the  rebel  armies.  There  is  one  ferry  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi over  which,  it  is  computed,  two  hundred  thousand  Texan 
cattle  were  carried  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war.  A 
few  days  after  Major  Peck's  return,  Colonel  S.  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth 
Vermont  dashed  northward,  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  captured  a  drove  of  fifteen  hundred  cattle  from  Texas,  and 
brought  them  all  safely  within  the  Union  lines. 

One  of  these  raids  into  the  enemy's  country  I  will  relate  with  a 
little  more  detail  It  was  the  most  daring  little  enterprise  of  the 
campaign,  and  well  illustrated  the  splendid  valor  of  the  officer  who 
commanded  it,  the  late  General  George  C.  Strong.  I  little  thought, 
when  I  heard  him  tell  the  story  in  his  gay  and  sprightly  manner,  a 
few  days  before  his  departure  for  Charleston,  that  before  the  tale 
could  get  into  print,  his  eyes  would  be  closed  for  ever.  He  died  as  he 
wished  to  die,  and  as  he  meant  to  die.  ^^  I  shall  not  die  by  disease," 
he  said  to  a  friend,  who  spoke  to  him  upon  his  health,  about  the 
time  of  this  exploit  in  Louisiana.  In  war,  the  more  valuable  a  life 
iSy  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  lost,  and  never  was  a  life  more  lavishly 
than  his. 
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boat,  images  of  despair.  The  people  there  had  been  small  farmers, 
market-gardeners,  fishermen,  and  shell-diggers ;  all  of  them  being 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  from  which 
they  had  heen  cut  off  for  four  months.  Roving  bands  of  guerillas 
and  the  march  of  regiments  had  robbed  them  of  the  last  pig,  the 
last  chicken,  the  last  eggj  and  even  of  their  half-grown  vegetables. 
In  all  that  region  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  com  on  the  cob,  and 
of  that  only  a  few  pecks  in  each  house.  Lieutenant  Martin  was 
hailed  from  one  of  the  houses : 

"There's  a  child  dying  here.  For  God's  sake  send  a  doctor 
ashore  to  save  it !" 

The  nature  of  the  duty  he  was  upon  forbade  delay ;  but,  as  he 
"was  returning,  an  hour  later,  with  his  fleet  of  boats,  he  stopped  at 
the  house.  The  corpse  of  a  girl,  ten  years  old,  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton, lay  upon  a  bed  in  the  cabin.  Wasted  as  she  was,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  been  a  pretty,  refined-looking  girl. 

«  Of  what  did  she  die  ?" 

"  We  had  nothing  to  give  her  but  com  and  fresh  fish.  We  had 
no  medicine.  She  could  not  eat  what  we  had.  She  starved  for 
want  of  proper  food.    That's  what  she  died  of." 

It  was  an  awful  scene — the  white  skeleton  upon  the  bed ;  the  sul 
leu,  hungry,  despairing  family  standing  silently  around ;  the  bare, 
comfortless  room ;  the  utter  devastation  without. 

The  young  officer  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  he  must  have 
their  boat. 

"  If  you  do,"  said  one  of  them,  "  we  shall  all  starve,  for  we  live 
on  fish,  and  without  a  boat  we  can  get  no  fish." 

The  boat  had  to  be  taken,  but  it  was  returned  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant  Martin  sent  them  a  week's 
provisions.  They  seemed  relieved  when  he  left  them,  fearing  to  be 
*  compromised"  by  his  presence.  On  slighter  grounds  than  the 
chance  visit  of  a  Union  officer,  the  guerillas  had  burned  houses  and 
heaped  every  kind  of  outrage  upon  the  heads  of  helpless  and  un- 
offending people.  Terror  evidently  possessed  every  mind.  One 
man  on  the  Tangipaho,  of  whom  some  slight  service  was  requested, 
replied  to  Major  Strong : 

"  ril  do  it,  if  you  will  agree  to  take  me  away  with  you.  If  you 
leave  me  here,  I'm  a  dead  man  before  your  steamboat  is  out  of 
ngfat.' 
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ftboat  between  the  two  hostile  bodies.  Major  Strong  halted  his 
men,  and  made  new  dispositions  with  most  admirable  coolness* 
One  company  he  moved  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left;  and  both, 
fit>m  partial  cover  or  from,  advantageous  ground,  poured  a  steady 
fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  For  a  few  minutes  the  action  was 
exceedingly  sharp.  Of  Major  Strong's  112  men,  33  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Twice  the  enemy  fled  and  rallied.  But,  within  fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  moment  when  the  Union  column  entered 
the  place,  the  rebel  force,  three  hundred  in  number  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  abandoned  the  village  in  hopeless  confusion. 

But  the  bird  had  flown.  Jefl*.  Thompson  had  lefl  the  evening 
before.  His  sword,  his  spurs,  his  bridle,  his  papers,  were  seized. 
These  only — ^not  his  clothing  and  personal  eflects.  The  post-office 
and  telegraph-office  were  searched.  A  large  quantity  of  old  U.  S. 
postage  stamps,  and  a  considerable  number  of  letters  and  dispatches 
were  found  and  brought  away.  Twenty  car  loads  of  supplies  were 
bmrnt.    The  telegraphic  instruments  were  broken  to  pieces. 

As  there  were  some  thousands  of  rebel  troops  within  nine  miles 
of  Ponchatoula,  and  a  locomotive  had  carried  the  alarm  thither, 
Major  Strong  was  compelled  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
stay  in  the  village.  The  weary  tramp  on  the  tressel-work  was  re- 
sumed. Several  of  the  severely  wounded  were  left  behind — Capt. 
Thornton  among  them.  The  gallant  Captain  was  exchanged  a  few 
days  after ;  he  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment. Before  the  troops  hud  gone  two  miles  from  the  vUlage, 
down  came  a  train  of  platform  cars,  with  a  howitzer  upon  each  of 
them  and  men  to  work  it.  But  Major  Strong,  who  had  anticipated 
a  movement  of  that  nature,  had  removed  some  rails  from  the  track, 
and  caused  them  to  be  carried  along  with  the  troops.  The  how- 
itzers, therefore,  played  upon  the  slowly  retiring  column  from  a 
distance  which  rendered  their  fire  ineffi^ctual. 

It  was  terrible,  that  march  back  to  the  steamboat.  The  men 
were  exhausted  to  the  degree  that  they  begged  and  implored  to  be 
left  behind.  One  young  officer,  deaf  to  the  word  of  command  and 
to  the  voice  of  entreaty,  Major  Strong  could  only  rouse  from  the 
last  stupor  of  fatigue  by  violently  kicking  him  as  he  lay  across  the 
track.  Nothing  saved  the  command  from  destruction  but  a  drench- 
ing shower,  which  put  new  life  into  them  all,  and  enabled  them  to 
drag  their  weary  limbs  to  the  boat  before  dark. 
25 
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tDred  four  hundred  ^vacron  loadB  of  negroes,  which  the  enemy  were 
attempting  to  carry  with  them  in  their  retreat.  There  were  in  the 
whole  district  about  6,000  Blaves,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  ferment, 
and  for  the  moment  useless ;  especially  in  the  neighborhood  whence 
almost  the  whole  white  population  had  fled. 

For  several  days  it  could  be  truly  said  of  Lafourche  that  chaos 
had  come  again.  But  General  Butler^s  abandoned  plantation  sys- 
tem was  soon  in  operation,  and  restored  the  community  to  a  tolera^  ^ 
ble  degree  of  order  and  safety.  The  standing  cane  wa^  gathered  ; 
the  sugnr-mills  were  set  going ;  the  negroes  were  merrily  working 
at  ten  dollars  a  month  ;  and  the  United  States  was  reaping  some  of 
the  advantage  of  their  labor.  A  considerable  n  umber  of  the  neyj  oes, 
freed  by  the  confiscation  act,  found  the  way  into  their  regiments  of 
**  Native  Guards,"  a  procedure  that  was  not  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  General  Weitzel. 

By  the  conquest  of  Lafourche,  an  immense  amount  of  property 
liable  to  confiscation  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  commanding  general.  • 
The  people  who  remained  on  the  plantations,  made  haste  to  endeav- 
or to  save  their  property  by  making  fictitious  transfers.  Some  of 
the  officers  of  the  invading  force,  finding  large  quantities  of  sugar 
lying  about  loose,  which  the  owners  were  only  too  glad  to  sell  at 
any  price,  caught  the  fever  of  speculation,  and  bought  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  their  means.  General  Butler  visited  the  principal  camp 
of  occupation,  and  soon  learned  what  was  going  on.  Feeling  that 
the  whole  army  was  in  danger  of  demoralization  if  this  speculation 
ill  sugar,  and  in  commodities  more  portable,  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinne,  he  determined  to  apply  a  sweeping  remedy.  He  devised  a 
scheme,  which  not  only  stopped  this  irregular  speculation,  but 
poured  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forfeited  property  into  the 
pnblic  treasury.  He  sequestered  the  entire  district,  and  all  that  it 
contained,  subject  to  the  final  adjudication  of  a  commission  of 
officers.  The  following  general  order  unfolds  his  scheme.  As 
none  of  General  Butler's  acts  in  Louisiana  has  caused,  or  is  causing, 
flo  much  outcry  as  this,  the  reader  should  read  th'is  order  with  par- 
ticolar  attention.    The  order  was  executed  to  the  letter : 

"New  Orleans,  Notember  9,  1662. 
••  The  commanding  general  bding  informed,  and  believing,  that  the  dis- 
Iriet  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  lately  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
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"  Vll.  The  commissioners  will  canse  to  be  purchased  snch  supplies  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  conyey  them  to  such  convenient  depots  as  to  snpply  the 
planters  in  the  making  of  the  crop ;  which  supplies  will  be  charged  agiunst 
the  crop  manufactured,  and  shall  constitute  a  lien  thereon. 

"  VIII.  The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  work  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States  such  plantations  as  are  deserted  by  their  owners,  or  are  held 
by  disloyal  owners,  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  crops. 

"  IX.  Any  persons  who  have  not  been  actually  in  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  its  forces,  and  who  shall 
remain  peaceably  upon  their  plantations,  affording  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
who  shall,  by  all  reasonable  methods,  aid  the  United  States  when  called 
upon,  may  be  empowered  by  the  commission  to  work  their  own  plantations, 
to  make  their  own  crop,  and  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  property, 
except  snch  as  is  necessary  for  the  military  uses  of  the  United  States.  And 
to  all  soch  persons  the  commission  are  authorized  to  furnish  means  of 
transportation  for  their  crops  and  supplies,  at  just  and  equitable  prices. 

^*'  X.  The  commissioners  are  empowered  and  authorized  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  definitely  report  upon  all  questions  of  the  loyalty,  disloyalty,  or 
neutrality  of  the  various  claimants  of  property  within  said  district ;  and 
fitrther,  to  report  such  persons  as  in  their  judgment  ought  to  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  commanding  general  to  the  president  for  amnesty  and  pardon, 
ao  that  they  may  have  their  property  returned ;  to  the  end  that  all  persons 
that  are  loyal  may  suffer  as  little  injury  as  possible,  and  that  all  persons 
who  have  been  heretofore  disloyal,  may  have  opportunity  now  to  prove 
their  loyalty  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  save  their  property  from 
confiscation,  if  such  shall  be  the  determination  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.'' 

For  six  weeks  the  commissioners  were  employed  in  applying  the 
confiscation  act  to  the  property  in  Lafourche,  in  establishing  the 
loose  negroes  npon  the  abandoned  lands,  and  in  restoring  to  Union 
men  their  temporarily  sequestered  estates. 

The  chief  labor  of  the  commission  devolved  upon  Colonel  Kins- 
man, as  his  associates  had  already  their  hands  full  of  occupation. 
When  the  people  came  crowding  about  him  professing  loyalty  to 
the  Union,  he  reminded  them  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Lafourche  in  the  month  of  May,  when  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lafourche  were  united  as  one  man  against 
the  United  States.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the  last  moment,  by  men  who  had  given 
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Soch  vere  the  primiipal  militnry  operatiooa  in  the  depsrtment  of 
the  ga\t  If  they  were  less  splendid  than  those  of  other  fields,  if 
they  were  not  all  that  the  (;ivcumRtitnccs  invited  and  required,  it 
can  be  truly  snid  that  they  were  all  that  the  force  at  tlie  disposal 
of  the  cx>inmanding  general  permitted.  What  could  be  prudently 
attempted  was  handsomely  done.  In  November  General  Butler, 
if  he  had  dared  to  leave  ^ew  Orleans  inadequately  defended  for 
ten  days,  would  have  nipped  Port  Hudson  in  the  bud.  He  dared 
not,  with  the  force  at  hia  command,  risk  the  tempting  enterprise. 
And  when,  after  months  of  waiting  and  beseeching  for  re-enforoo- 
ments,  reinforcements  arrived,  they  came  provided  with  a  major- 
general. 

Much  of  the  Enooess  of  General  Butler  in  his  department  vas 
o^ng  to  the  fact  that  he  contrived,  in  spite  of  opposing  induencen 
in  Massacbusetta,  to  take  with  him  many  officers  of  his  own  selec* 
tion — men  whom  he  understood,  and  wlio  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  render  him  efficient  service.  Several  of  these  officers  served 
long  without  commission  and  without  |my.  They  were  afterward 
cominisaioned  by  a  stroke  of  General  Butler's  legal  legerdemain. 
They  were  appointed  to  positions  on  the  staff  of  some  other  major- 
general,  not  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  "  assigned"  to  the  staff  of 
General  Bntler. 

The  general,  however,  was  most  ably  assisted  by  the  officers  of 
his  command,  generally.  Perhaps,  I  may  say,  without  improprie- 
ty, that  among  those  to  whom  he  feels  peculiarly  indebted  are  the 
following  officers : 

General  Strong,  now  in  glory ;  Major  Bell,  General  Weitzel, 
Captain  Peter  Haggerty,  Geueral  Williams,  now  with  General 
Strong;  Dr.  McCormick,  Colonel  Shaffer,  Captain  John  Clark, 
Colonel  J.  W.  Turner,  Colonel  Lall,  of  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire ; 
Captain  Thome,  of  the  Twelfth  Maine ;  Colonel  Kennebec,  of  the 
aame ;  Colonel  McMillan,  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  now  brigadier- 
general  ;  Colonel  Keith,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kinsman,  Captain  Per- 
kins, of  the  MaMsachusetts  cavalry ;  Colonel  Doming,  of  the  Twelfth 
Connecticut;  Colonel  Birge,  of  the  Tiiirtoenth  Connecticut;  Gen- 
eral Shepley,  Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont ;  Captain  R. 
S.  Davis,  Captain  Kensel,  chief  of  artillery  ;  Captain  John  F.  Apple> 
ton,  Colonel  Payne,  of  the  Second  Louisiana ;  Lieutenant- Colonel 
GTerett,  Major  W.  O.  Fiske. 
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people  of  Kev  Orle&DS.  Tlie  mnjor  remarked  the  good  effect  it 
had  upon  the  spectators  to  see  tlie  commamler  of  the  deprirtment 
remove  his  cap,  as  he  entered  the  court-room,  and  bow  to  tlie  pro- 
siding  judge.  On  reaching  his  office,  the  general  would  find  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  people,  iu  and  around  the  adjoiniog 
rooms,  waiting  to  see  liim. 

The  office  was  a  large  room,  furnished  with  little  more  than  a 
long  table  and  a  few  chairs.  In  one  corner,  behind  the  table,  sat, 
unobserved,  a  short-hand  reporter,  itho,  at  a  signal  from  the  gener- 
al, would  take  down  the  exaioinatioQ  of  an  applicant  or  an  informer. 
The  general  began  business  by  placing  his  pistol  upon  the  table, 
within  easy  reach.  After  the  detection  of  two  or  three  plots  to 
assassinate  him,  one  of  the  aids  caused  a  little  shelf  to  be  made 
ander  the  table  for  the  pistol,  while  another  pistol,  unloaded,  lay 
npoQ  the  table,  which  any  gentleman,  disposed  to  attempt  the  game 
of  assassination,  was  at  liberty  to  snatch. 

That  single  loaded  pistol,  carried  in  a  pocket  or  laid  upon  a  shel^ 
was  General  Butler's  sole  precaution  against  assassination  in  a  com- 
munity of  whom  a  majority  would  have  treated  his  murderer  as  a 
patriotic  hero,  and  rewarded  him  with  honor  and  with  wealth. 
But  that  precaution  sufficed.  Chance  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
h&ag  a  dead  shot,  and  every  man  who  observed  his  movements 
ooidd  infer  that  his  handling  of  his  pistol  would  be  quick  and  dex- 
teroBS.  He  was  riding  along  one  day,  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
where  some  orange  trees,  loaded  viiii  fruit,  hung  over  a  wall.  As 
he  rode  by,  he  took  out  his  pistol,  and  aiming  it  at  a  twig  which 
iostiuned  three  fine  oranges,  severed  the  twig,  and  brought  the 
game  rolling  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  chance  shot,  which,  proba- 
bly, he  oou]d>not  have  equaled  in  ten  trials.  But  it  answered  the 
porpose  of  ^ving  the  impression  that  he  was  the  best  shot  iu  N^ew 
Orleans.  Yet,  it  was  surprising  that  no  one  attempted  his  assas- 
nnatioD.  He  went  everywhere  with  one  attendant,  or  with  none. 
His  apparent  carelessness  was  a  daily  invitation  to  the  assassin. 

Another  member  of  the  staff,  of  a  mischievous  turn,  had  exer- 
Guod  his  talents  in  printing,  in  large  letters,  the  following  sentence, 
legible  to  all  visitors,  on  the  wall  of  the  room: 

"ThEBE  18  NO  DIPFKHKNCK  BKTWEEM  A.  BE  AWO  A  SHE 
ASDBS  IK  THBIB  TEBOH." 

Mtb.  Philips,  and  other  ladies  of  a  similar  disposition,  would 
25* 
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glare  at  the  legend  indignantly,  as  though  this  simple  statement 
of  a  fact  ih  natural  history  had  some  speciid  reference  to  them. 

There  was  another  little  contrivance,  which  I  believe  was  an 
achievement  of  the  general's  own  genius.  Some  of  his  Creole 
visitors,  and  some  of  the  Israelitish  money-changers  who  came  to 
him,  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  garlic — a  fact  which  did  not  ren- 
der a  close  confidential  interview  with  them  so  desirable  as  a  con- 
ference from  a  point  more  remote.  Consequently,  the  chair  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  such  persons  was  tied  by  the  leg  to  the  leg  of 
the  table,  so  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  very  nc^r  the  one  occupied 
by  the  general.  The  anxious  petitioner,  not  observing  the  cord, 
was  likely  to  open  the  conference  by  throwing  the  chair  over. 
Others,  who  succeeded  in  seating  themselves  without  this  embar- 
rassing catastrophe,  found  all  their  attempts  to  edge  up  confiden- 
tially to  the  general's  ear  unavailing.  Thb  invention  saved  the 
general  from  the  ihmes  of  garlic,  and  compelled  the  visitor  to  speak 
loud  enough  for  the  reporter  to  hear  him. 

The  general  being  seated  in  his  chair  behind  the  table,  with  his 
artillery  in  position,  heads  of  departments  were  first  admitted,  such 
as  the  medical  director  and  the  chief  of  police.  Their  reports  hav- 
ing been  received  and  acted  upon,  the  chiefs  of  the  Relief  Com- 
mission and  the  Labor  Commission  entered  and  reported.  Next 
to  them  such  persons  as  consuls  and  bank  directors.  The  first 
hour  of  the  morning  was  usually  consumed  in  conference  with  these 
and  other  important  ofiicial  individiuils.  Then  the  public  were 
admitted,  thirty  at  a  time,  who  stood  in  a  semi-circle  before  the 
table.    The  general  would  begin  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  ask: 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

They  wanted  everything  that  creature  ever  wanted :  a  pass  to 
go  beyond  the  lines ;  an  order  on  the  relief  committee  for  food ; 
protection  against  a  bard  landlord ;  a  permit  to  search  for  a  slave ; 
aid  to  recover  a  debt ;  the  arbitration  of  a  dispute ;  payment  of  a 
claim  against  the  government ;  the  restoration  of  forfeited  proper- 
ty;  the  suppression  of  a  nuisance ;  employment  in  the  public  offices; 
a  gift  of  money ;  information  on  points  of  law ;  protection  against 
a  cruel  master.  Others  came  to  give  information,  or  to  wreak  an 
inexpensive  revenge  by  denouncing  a  private  foe  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  general  devoted  aQ  average  of  twenty  seconds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  each.    A  few,  short,  sharp,  incisive  questions,  and  then  the 
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decision,  clear  as  yes  or  ko  could  make  it.  And  the  decision  once 
pronounced,  there  was  not  another  syllable  to  bo  said.  Every  one 
got,  at  least,  an  answer^  and  the  answer  was  generally  right.  Under 
the  fire  of  General  Butler's  cross-questioning,  the  subterfuges  and 
evasions  of  the  unskillful  rebels  melted  rapidly  away,  and  the  truth 
stood  out  clear  and  unmistakable.  Sometimes,  when  a  man  had 
been  detected  in  a  falsehood,  he  would  try  again. 

^'  Well,  Greneral,  I  own  it  was  a  lie,  but  noto  I  am  going  to  teU 
tiie  truth.'" 

It  happened,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  general  would  overturn, 
by  an  adroit  question  or  two,  the  second  version  of  the  tale,  and 
the  man  would  essay  a  third  time,  calling  all  the  saints  to  witness 
that  now,  at  last,  the  pure  truth  should  be  told,  and  then  immedi- 
ately coin  a  new  series  of  falsehoods,  to  be  instantly  detected  by  the 
general.  Scenes  of  this  kind  occurred  so  oilen,  that  it  became  a 
by-word  at  head-quarters :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth.*' 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  door  being  closed  to  miscellaneous  appli- 
cants, the  letters  of  the  day  were  placed  upon  the  table  opened,  to 
the  number  of  eighty  or  a  hundred.  The  general  read  over  eacli, 
and  disposed  of  most  of  them  by  writing  a  word  or  two  on  the 
back,  "yes,"  "no,"  "granted,"  "refused;"  in  accordance  with 
which  the  answer  was  prepared  by  clerk  or  secretary.  Others 
were  reserved  for  consideration  or  for  answer  by  the  general's  own 
hand.  Military  business  was  next  in  order,  which  brought  him  to 
the  hungry  hour  of  one.  After  luncheon,  the  writing  of  reports 
and  letters  occupied  the  time  till  half-past  four.  Then  home  to  din- 
ner. From  half-past  five  till  dark,  the  general  was  on  horseback, 
reviewing  a  regiment  here,  visiting  an  outpost  there,  thus  uniting 
doty  with  recreation.  Then  home  to  his  private  oflice,  where  ho 
wrote  or  dictated  letters  tUl  ten.  The  last  tired  scribe  being  then 
dismissed,  the  general  retired  to  the  only  apartment  into  which  no 
visitor  ever  entered,  where,  at  a  little  desk  in  a  comer,  he  wrote 
the  papers  and  dispatches  which  were  of  most  importance,  or  which 
were  designed  only  for  the  eye  of  the  person  addressed. 

Even  this  constant  devotion  to  the  business  of  his  position  could 
not  prevent  an  accumulation  of  unanswered  letters.  Frequently  he 
was  obliged  to  ply  the  ikju  all  day  Sunday,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
mountain  of  papers,  and  begin  the  week  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
a  clean  table.    The  business,  however,  was  all  done.    No  letter  but 
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"The  first  thing  brought  to  the  general's  notice  by  the  attendant 
clerks  was  a  petition  from  the  sheriff  of  New  Orleans  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  prisoners.  A  tall,  shrewish  woman,  now  entered 
and  asked  for  an  order  to  make  a  tenant  pay  rent.  Next  came  a 
woman,  child  in  arms,  detailing  her  sufferings,'  her  husband  having 
been*  impressed  into  the  Confederate  service.  An  old  and  very  re- 
spectable gentleman  desired  a  pass  for  a  family  of  a  mother,  six 
<^dren,  and  four  servants,  to  Baton  Rouge.  A  committee  appeared, 
desiring  work  on  the  streets  for  poor  men  who  had  been  in  rebel 
service ;  petition  instantly  granted,  if  the  parties  named  would  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  gentleman  appears,  who  wishes  to  get  an 
order  to  repair  a  building  occupied  by  United  Stiites  troops  as  a 
hospital;  he  was  waved  out  with  impatience.  Merchants  now 
crowd  in  with  all  sorts  of  questions  regarding  business  matters. 
An  officer  of  the  navy  obtrudes  his  gold-laced  cuff,  and  places  a  let- 
ter on  the  table  from  Commodore  Porter ;  it  is  opened,  read,  and 
answer  dictated,  in  a  moment.  A  man  now  presents  himself,  and 
says  his  negro,  who  had  been  absent  sevcnil  days,  said  he  was 
forcibly  retained  in  the  national  lines ;  General  Shcpley  rises  from 
his  seat,  his  eyes  flash ;  he  replies,  mildly  but  positively,  that  he 
don^t  believe  the  negro's  story,  and  demands  a  responsible  white 
man  for  a  witness,  the  complainant  leaving  precipitately.  Old  gen- 
tleman in  an  undertone  asks  a  favor ;  it  is  granted,  and  old  gentle- 
man goes  off  delighted.  An  old  lady  in  black  now  comes  in,  with 
a  liltle  negro  girl  following  in  the  rear,  carrying  her  work-bag. 
Old  lady  seats  herself  on  the  lounge,  and  the  little  negro  girl 
crouches  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  General  Shepley  gets  up  aud 
speaks  to  old  lady ;  she  says  nothing,  pouts  at  the  contraband,  and 
gets  some  answer  that  is  satisfactory — ^for  exit  old  lady,  little  negro, 
and  work-bag. 

**  A  delegation  of  merchants  now  appear,  who  have  some  conver- 
sation about  the  currency.  A  city  official  makes  a  report  about 
cleaning  the  streets.  A  Maine  skipper  comes  in — his  eyes  enlarged, 
and  his  face  on  a  broad  grin.  General  Shepley  is  from  his  town ; 
bat  something  more,  the  Maine  skipper  has  found  his  vessel  over  at 
Algiers,  that  was  taken  from  him  some  months  before  by  the  priva- 
teers ;  he  gets  an  order  to  take  possession  of  his  vessel,  and  an- 
nounces that  he  has  more  sugar  offered  him  for  New  York  than  he 
GUI  put  in  his  newly  gained  prize.    Meantime,  two  handsome  young 
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appellation  of  the  most  popular  of  vegetables  into  '  pa-ta-ta — s !'  or 
iuforms  you  that  the  price  of  a  bird  or  fish  is  '  two  bit !  two  bit — 
you  no  like  him,  you  no  hab  him  I'  On  another,  the  German  vocifer- 
ates with  as  harmonious  an  effect  as  might  be  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  shaking  up  of  pebbles  in  a  quart  pot,  and  the  filing  of 
a  hand-saw ;  while  on  a  third  and  fourth,  the  Creole,  Sicilian,  and 
Dego  rival  each  other  in  vocal  discord.  Fancy  all  this,  and 
throw  in  any  amount  of  obstreperous,  broad-mouthed,  gleeful  negro 
laughter,  and  you  have  some  approximation  toward  the  sounds 
audible  at  the  time  and  locality  I  have  undertaken  to  describe." 

The  fai^famed  rotunda  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel  again  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  multituduious  conversation ;  but  its  lofty  dome 
echoed  not  back  the  sound  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  that  doomed 
the  pampered  house-slave  to  the  horrors  of  a  Red  River  plantation, 
or  consigned  a  beautiful  quadroon  to  the  arms  of  a  lucky  gambler. 
The  levee  still  looked  bare  and  deserted  to  those  who  had  known 
it  in  former  years;  but  there  was  some  life  there.  A  few  vessels 
were  loading  or  discharging.  The  ferry-boats  were  plying  on  the 
river.  The  scream  of  the  steam-whistle  was  heard,  and  steamboats 
were  '^  up"  for  Carrollton,  Baton  Rouge,  or  Fort  Jackson.  In  the 
stream  lay  at  anchor  a  few  representatives  of  the  immoital  fleet,  the 
arrival  of  which,  in  the  last  days  of  April,  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  the 
history  of  Louisiana. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

BECAIX. 

Thekb  had  been  rumors  all  the  summer  that  General  Butler  was 
about  to  be  recalled  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  In  Augusts, 
he  alluded  to  these  rumors  in  one  of  his  letters  to  General  Halleck, 
and  ssud,  that  if  the  government  meant  to  remove  him,  it  was  only 
£ur  for  lus  successor  to  come  at  onco,  and  take  part  of  the  yellow 
fever  season.  General  Halleck  replied,  September  14,  that  these 
rumors  were  ^  without  foundation."  Mr.  Stanton  had  written 
approYingly  of  his  course.    Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Blair  expressed 
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very  cordial  ap]>roval  of  it.  The  president,  id  October,  wrote  la 
the  general  in  a  friendly  an<l  confidential  manner.  It  was  only  the 
secretary  of  state  who  appeared  to  dread  that  total  s'lppresmon  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana,  which  it  was  Gkoeral 
Butler's  aim  to  effect.  But  it  was  not  supposed  that  hie  poficj 
would  carry  liim  so  far  as  to  deprive  his  country  of  the  smrioee  of 
the  man  wlio,  wherever  he  had  been  employed,  had  shown  eo  maok 
ability,  aTid  who  had  just  achieved  the  ablest  and  tlie  noUeet  piece 
of  impromptu  statesmanship  the  modem  world  has  seen. 

General  Butler  was  going  on  in  the  usual  tenor  of  his  Wfty.  Hie 
favorite  scheme,  as  the  winter  drew  near,  was  the  roofing  of  the 
custom-house,  the  citadel  of  New  Orleans.  The  govemmeot  had 
expended  millions  upon  that  edifice,  and  its  marble  walls  had  been 
completed,  but  it  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  was  rapidly 
de])reciuting.  The  estimates  of  competent  engineer  officers  showed 
that  it  could  be  covered  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars  with  a  roof 
of  wood,  which  would  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  save  the  ooedy 
structure  from  decay,  and  render  the  upper  stories  inhabitable.  He 
procured  part  of  the  necessary  timber  by  seizing  a  large  quantity 
which  was  the  property  of  those  notorious  'foreign  neutrals,*  QaiH 
thorin  and  Co.,  and  which,  he  was  prepared  to  show,  had  beea 
bought  by  the  Confederate  government.  In  execnting  the  work, 
he  intended  to  employ  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  were  duly 
fed  by  the  l>ounty  of  the  government.  The  operation  was  about 
to  be  begun,  when  the  order  for  his  recall  arrived.  It  woald  bare 
been  done  in  three  months  from  the  revenues  of  the  department 
The  Ciistom-IIouse  is  still  without  a  roof. 

Anotlier  project  engaged  his  attention  toward  the  dose  of  the 
year.  He  received  information  that  a  speculative  firm  in  Hayaaa 
had  imported  from  Europe  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  which  Aey 
hoped  to  sell  to  the  Confederate  government.  Ho  sent  an  oflloer  to 
Havana  to  examine  these  arms,  procure  samples,  and  endeavor  to 
get  the  refusal  of  them  for  three  months,  so  as  to  giun  time  for  the 
war  department  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  arms  for  the  United 
States.  Captjiin  Hill,  the  ofiicer  employed  on  this  errand,  had 
obtained  a  refusal  of  the  arms  for  several  weeks,  when  the  change 
of  conunanders  took  place,  and  the  afiliir  was  dropped.  Captda 
Hill  reports,  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  supposed  to  hsve 
a  public  commission,  was  safe  at  that  time  in  HaTana^    Ho 
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subjected  to  every  kind  of  annoyance,  and  was  warned  by  friendly 
Cubans  not  to  be  in  the  streets  alone  afler  dark.  The  town 
swarmed  with  rebel  emissaries  and  rebel  sympathizers,  affording 
another  proof  that,  in  this  quarrel,  we  are  alone  against  the 
benighted  men,  and  classes  of  men,  who  are  interested  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  day  after  the  departure  of  Cap- 
tain Hill  from  New  Orleans,  the  report  was  current  in  the  city  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  General  Butler  to  the  North,  with  two  millions 
in  gold,  the  spoils  of  Lafourche,  to  deposit  in  some  place  of  safety 
against  the  coming  day  of  wrath.  He  carried,  in  fact,  just  two 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  to  defray  his  expenses  in  Havana. 

New  .Orleans  elected  two  members  of  congress  in  December, 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  and  Mr.  Michael  Hahn,  both  uncondi- 
tional Union  men.  Mr.  Flanders  received  2,370  votes  out  of  2,543  ; 
Mr.  Hahn  received  2,581,  which  was  a  majority  of  144  over  all 
competitors.  The  canvass  was  spirited,  and  no  restriction  was 
placed  upon  the  voting,  except  to  exclude  all  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  this  election,  the  number  of  Union 
▼otes  exceeded,  by  one  thousand,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
in  the  dty  for  secession. 

It  could  be  truly  said  in  December,  that  there  was  in  New  Or- 
leans,  after  seven  months  of  General  Butler^s  government,  a  numer- 
ous party  for  the  Union,  probably  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters.  The  men  of  wealth  were  secessionists,  almost  to  a  man. 
The  gamblers  and  ruffians  were  on  the  same  side.  The  lowest  class 
of  whites  exhibited  the  same  impious  antipathy  to  the  negroes,  and 
the  same  leaning  toward  their  oppressors,  that  we  observe  in  the 
corresponding  class  in  two  or  three  northern  cities.  But,  among 
the  respectable  mechanics  and  smaller  traders,  there  was  a  great 
host  who  were  either  committed  to  the  side  of  the  Union,  or  were 
only  deterred  from  committing  themselves  by  a  fear  that,  af^er  all, 
the  city  was  destined  to  fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  Union  meetings  were  attended  by  enthusiastic 
crowds,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Deming,  a  Durant,  a  Hamilton, 
was  greeted  with  the  same  applause  that  it  elicits  at  the  North. 
When  General  Butler  appeared  in  public  he  was  greeted  with 
cheers  not  less  hearty  nor  less  unanimous  than  he  has  since  been 
accustomed  to  receive  nearer  home.  Late  in  November  he  m:ide 
ft  pnhlic  visit  to  the  theater.    When  he  entered  the  house  the  audi- 
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that  Creneral  Banks  was  to  hold  an  independent  command  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  feared  a  conflict  of  authority.  Nor 
could  he  regard  with  complacency  the  coming  of  another  majo»- 
general  to  reap  the  laurels  of  the  field,  while  he  himself,  after  hay- 
ing done  the  painful  and  odious  part  of  the  work,  was  left  still  to 
battle  only  with  the  sullen,  unarmed  secessionists  of  New  Orleans. 
Not  to  embarrass  the  government,  he  wrote  to  the  president  an 
unofficial  letter  on  the  subject. 

"I  see  by  the  papers,"  he  writes,  November  29th,  "that  General 
Banks  is  about  being  sent  into  this  department  with  troops,  upon 
an  independent  expedition  and  command.  Tbis  seems  to  imply  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  commander  of  this  department,  perhaps 
deserved,  but  still  painful.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  bo  prejudicial 
to  the  public  service  to  attempt  any  expedition  into  Texas  without 
making  New  Orleans  a  base  of  supplies  and  co-operation.  To  do 
this  there  must  be  but  one  head,  and  one  department. 

^'  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  question  here ;  still  farther  is  it 
from  my  purpose  to  suggest  even  that  there  may  not  be  a  better 
head  than  the  one  now  in  the  department.  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention,  that  since  I  came  into  the  field,  the  day  afler  your  first 
proclamation,  I  have  ever  been  in  the  frontier  line  of  the  rebellion 
— Amjapolis,  when  Washington  was  threatened;  Kelay  House, 
when  Harper's  Ferry  was  being  evacuated ;  Baltimore,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Newport  News,  Hatteras,  Ship  Island,  and  New  Orleans.  It 
la  not  for  me  to  say  with  what  meed  of  success.  But  I  huve  a  right 
to  say  that  I  have  lived  at  this  station  exposed,  at  once,  to  the  pes- 
tilence and  the  assassin,  for  eight  months,  awaiting  re-cnforcemcnts 
which  the  goveranient  could  not  give  until  now.  And  now  they 
are  to  be  given  to  another.  I  have  never  complained.  I  do  not  now 
complain.  I  have  done  as  well  as  I  could  everything  which  the 
government  asked  me  to  do.  I  have  eaten  that  which  was  set  be- 
fore me,  asking  no  questions. 

^^  It  is  safe  for  any  person  to  come  to  New  Orleans  and  stay.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  quarantine  can  keep  away  the  fever. 
The  ai!«asKius  are  overawed  or  punished. 

"Why,  ihen,  am  I  left  hero  when  another  is  sent  into  the  field  in 
this  department  ?  If  it  is  because  of  my  disqualification  for  the 
service,  in  which  I  have  as  long  an  experience  as  any  general  in  the 
United  States  army  now  in  the  service  (being  the  senior  in  rank), 
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I  pray  you  say  so ;  and  so  fiir  from  being  even  aggrieved,  I  wB 
return  to  my  home,  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  I  have  at  leart 
done  my  duty  as  far  as  endeavor  and  application  go.  I  am  only 
desirous  of  not  being  kept  where  I  am  not  needed  or  desired,  and 
I  will  relieve  the  administration  of  all  embarrassment.  Pray  do  ma 
the  favor  to  reflect  that  I  am  not  asking  for  the  command  of  any 
other  person ;  but,  simply,  that  unless  the  government  aervioe  re- 
quire it,  that  my  own,  which,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  has  not  beea 
the  least  successful  of  the  war,  shall  not  be  taken  from  me  in  sod 
a  manner  as  to  leave  me  all  the  burden  without  any  of  the  resnlta- 

^^  Permit  me  also  to  say,  that  toward  General  Banks,  who  is  s^ 
Icctcd  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Texas  expedition,  I  have  none  bat  die 
kiTidest  feelings,  he  having  been  my  personal  friend  for  yean^  and 
still  being  so. 

''  Writing  about  my  personal  affairs,  which  I  have  never  done 
before,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself;  but  what  I  mean  is 
this  :  If  the  commander-in-chief  find  me  incompetent  (anfiuthful  I 
know  he  can  not),  let  me  be  removed,  and  be  allowed  to  meet  the 
issue  before  him  and  my  country ;  but,  as  I  never  do  anything  by 
indirection  myself,  all  I  ask  of  the  president,  as  a  jost  man,  is  thai 
the  same  course  may  be  taken  toward  me. 

"  Allow  me  to  repeat  again,  sir,  what  I  have  before  said — althoogk 
the  determination  may  cause  my  recall— ^9ti<  the  department  wAM 
includes  Louisiana  and  Texas  under  one  tiead^  and  it  witt  be  beet 
for  the  service.  I  pray  you,  sir,  not  to  misunderstand  me.  I  have 
given  up  soinetliiiig  for  my  country,  and  can  give  np  more.  And 
this  command  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison,  in  my  mind,  to  my 
own  self-respect,  or  to  the  good  of  the  ser\'ice. 

'^  I  do  not  seek  to  embarrass  the  government  by  any  action  of 
mine,  or  in  regard  to  myself.  Far  from  it.  I  could  even  take  my- 
self away  rather  than  to  do  any  thing  which  would  weaken,  by  one 
ounce,  the  strength  with  which  the  administration  should  stnui|^ 
this  rebellion." 

It  was  too  late.  When  this  letter  was  written,  the  &te  of  tiie 
writer  had  been  decided  for  twenty  days.  The  answer  to  it  came 
by  rebel  telegrapli  to  the  outlying  camps  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
brought  in  by  the  Union  spies  ten  days,  or  more,  before  General 
Banks  himself  knew  his  destination.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a 
positive  statement  that  Greneral  Banks  was  coming  to  New  Orlt 
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to  sapersedo  General  Butler.  The  higher  circles  of  Becessionists 
were  so  certain  of  the  fact  that  bets  were  made,  in  the  principal 
olub  of  the  city,  of  a  hundred  dollars  to  ten,  that  General  Butler 
would  be  recalled  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  now  appears,  that 
the  French  government  was  first  notified  of  the  intended  change. 
The  news,  probably,  came  direct,  either  from  the  state  department 
or  from  the  French  legation.  From  whatever  source  it  was  de- 
rived, the  rebels  knew  it  before  it  had  been  whispered  about 
Washington.  Jefferson  Davis  knew  it  before  General  Banks, 
though  Davis  was  at  Jackson,  in  Mississippi,  and  General  Banks 
was  at  Washington. 

General  Butler  submitted  to  the  inevitable  stroke  with  the  best 
possible  grace.  He  had  had  practice  in  submission.  Had  he  not 
been  recalled  from  Baltimore  for  doing  his  duty  too  well  ?  Had 
he  not  been  recalled  from  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  moment  it  had 
become  possible  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  most  able  and  arduous 
Iftbors? 

He  gave  General  Banks  a  cordial  and  brilliant  reception.  At 
Fort  Jackson,  the  arriving  general,  much  to  his  surprise,  was 
ndated  by  the  number  of  guns  which,  by  regulation,  announce  the 
presence  of  the  conunander  of  the  department.  At  the  levee  of 
New  Orleans,  General  Butler  provided  carriages,  escort,  and  a 
Minting  battery,  and  detailed  members  of  his  staff  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  the  honorable  entertainment  of  his  successor. 
General  Banks  arrived  on  Sunday  evening,  December  14,  and 
hnmediately  drove  to  General  Butler's  residence,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  honor.  Ho  had  a  little  billet  to  deliver,  which 
explained  the  object  of  his  presence  in  Louisiana  with  a  brevity 
more  than  Roman : 

"WaB  DePABTMEXT,  ADJITTANT-GBNBftAL's   OmCS, 

"  WAsmNGTON,  Kovember  9,  1862. 
"GsNSBAL  Obdeb  No.  184. 

"  By  direction  of  the  president  of  Jbhe  United  States,  Mfgor-General  Banks 
U  assigned  to  the  command  oi  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  including  the 
■tate  of  Texas.  By  order  of  the  secretary  of  war, 

''  £.  D.  Thomas,  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 
"H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in-Chi^:' 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth,  the  two  generals  met  at  head-quar- 
terSi  where  General  Butler  formally  surrendered  the  command  of 
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the  department.  Each  ^nernl  introdnced  his  staff  to  the  staff 
of  the  other.  Gcnernl  Butler  pronounced  an  enloginm  upon  dn 
character  and  career  of  liis  successor,  and  oi^ered  his  staff  to  ex- 
tend to  him  and  to  Iiis  officers  every  facility  in  their  power  for  ao- 
quiring  the  requisite  information  relating  to  the  department.  Ttm 
I)elta,  in  chronicling  the  interview,  bestowed  due  commendation 
upon  the  retiring  general,  but  commended  General  Banks  to  the 
people  and  to  the  army  with  equal  warmth.  The  J)eiia  of  the  saas 
day,  published  the  last  general  order  of  the  retiring  commander; 

**  Head-quarters,  DEPARmm  of  tux  Outr, 
**  New  Orleans,  Jkeemher  15,  1862. 
Ge!7ERal  Order  'So.  106. 
"  Soldiers  of  the  Arniv  of  the  Gnlf : 

*'  Kclioved  from  farther  duties  in  this  depftrtment  by  direction  of  tilt 
prosidfiit^  under  date  of  Xoyembcr  0, 18G3, 1  take  leave  of  yea  by  tUsfliisl 
order,  it  being  impossible  to  visit  your  scattered  outposts,  coTering  bm- 
dreds  of  miles  of  the  frontier  of  a  larger  territory  than  some  of  the  king* 
doms  of  Europe. 

"  I  jrreet  you,  my  brarc  comrades,  and  say  farewell ! 

*'  Tliis  word,  endeared  as  you  are  by  a  community  of  priTstions,  bsrd- 
ohips,  dangers,  victories,  successes,  military  and  civil,  is  the  only  aorrowfld 
thought  I  liave. 

*'  You  have  deserved  well  «»f  your  country.  Without  a  mnrmnr  yoe 
sustained  an  encampment  on  a  sand  bar,  so  desolate  that  banishment  toil| 
with  every  care  and  comfort  j)08sib1e,  has  been  the  most  dreaded  pnniril* 
nient  inflicted  upon  your  bitterest  and  most  iusulting  enemies. 

*' You  had  m  little  transportation,  that  but  a  handful  conld  advance  te 
compel  submission  by  the  queen  city  of  the  rebellion,  whilst  others  wsdsd 
breast-deep  in  the  marshes  which  surround  St.  Philip,  and  forced  the  so^ 
render  of  a  fort  deemed  impregnable  to  land  attack  by  the  most  sluUftal  en- 
gineers of  your  country  and  her  enemy. 

*  At  your  occupation,  order,  law,  qniet^  and  peace  sprang  to  this  &tj, 
filled  with  the  bravos  i>f  all  nations,  where  for  a  score  of  yearSi  daring  the 
profoundost  peace,  human  life  was  scan^ely  safe  at  noonday. 

*'  ]  W  your  discipline  you  illustrated  the  best  traits  of  the  American  soMisft 
and  enchained  tlic  admiration  of  those  that  came  to  scoff. 

*'  Landing  with  a  military  chest  containing  bat  seventy -five  doIlsrSi  from 
the  hoards  of  a  rebel  government  you  have  given  to  your  country's  tressory 
nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars,  and  so  supplied  yourselves  with  the  nesds 
of  your  service  that  your  expedition  has  cost  your  government  less  Vy^nf* 
Jif.  hs  than  any  other. 
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"Toahnve  fed  the  Htsrrinji  ponr,  the  wiTcs  aadcbiMren  of  voar  enemies, 
M>  coarertin;;  enemies  i[itu  friends,  that  the;  have  sent  their  re])rescntatiT09 
tt>  your  conui-eoa,  by  a  vote  grcotor  than  jour  entire  numbers,  from  ilis- 
trictt  in  wliicli,  ti'lien  yon  entered,  yon  were  tauntingly  told  that  there  was 
'du  one  to  raise  your  flo^.' 

"  By  your  practical  philanthropy  ynn  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
'oppressed  race'  and  the  slnve.  Hailing  you  as  deliverers,  they  are  ready 
to  aid  yon  as  willing  sen-ants,  faithful  laborers,  or,  using  the  tactics  taught 
them  by  yonr  enemies,  to  fi);ht  with  you  in  the  field. 

"  By  steady  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  you  have  stayed  the  pesti- 
lence, and,  humble  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  you  have  demon- 
Btrated  the  necessity  that  Ilia  creatures  shonld  obey  His  laws,  and,  roaiiinir 
Bis  bloBsiDg  in  this  most  unhealthy  climate,  you  have  preserved  your  ranks 
ftiller  than  those  of  any  other  battalions  of  the  same  lenjttb  of  service. 

"  Yon  have  met  double  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  him  in  tlie 
open  field ;  but  I  need  not  farther  enlarge  npon  this  topic.  Yon  were 
■ent  here  to  do  that. 

"  I  commend  you  to  yonr  commander.     Ton  are  worthy  of  his  love, 

"Farewell,  my  comrades !  again  farewell  1 

"  Bbsi.  F.  Bnn.iR, 
"  Major- General  Commanding." 

Tht  general  immediately  prepared  for  his  departure.  As  he  had 
received  no  directions  as  to  his  future  course,  he  presumed  that  the 
place  for  hini  to  retire  to  was  his  own  home  at  Lowell.  "Having 
received  no  further  orders,"  he  wrote  to  the  president,  "eillier  to 
report  to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  otherwise,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  suppose  that  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  my  sor- 
vicea  being  no  longer  needed  here,  I  have  Riven  Major-General 
Bunks  all  the  informaitoii  in  my  power,  and  more  than  he  Has 
Msked,  in  relation  to  ilic  affiiirs  of  this  department." 

The  general's  ftireweli  order  to  his  troops  called  forth  many 
pleasing  proofs  of  tiie  strength  of  their  attachment  to  a  commander 
who,  on  all  occasions,  had  made  their  cause  his  own.  Among  the 
letters  of  those  last  days  I  find  one  which,  I  trust,  may  be  printed 
without  impropriety : 

"LutEPORT,  December  IS,  1663. 
»*M^-General  B.  F.  Boruta : 

"Sir:— Last  summer  yon  had  occasion  to  reprimand  an  ofiicerforRii 
■nlntentional  Dogloct  of  duty.    Yonr  manner  and  your  words  aonk  deep  into 
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'•  Now  tli;it  voii  are 
tlius  oxpressiriiT  rny  (ck 
General;  <r<>(i  bK-s*;  y<n 
**1  remain,  wit 
"John  V 

On  the  twentv-thir 
great  numbor  of  otFifC 

I  bid  him  farewell.     Foi 

fricnils  passeil  by  wh* 
General  Banks  and  liis 

I  gut  was  tliere,  with  ms 

It  seemed  good  to  th 
people  of  New  Orleans. 
ture,  he  found  time  to  p 
truth,  wisdom,  and  simp 
of  the  noblest  uttcraneei 
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"CmzExs  OF  New 
as  it  is  not  inopportime  i 
to  you  a  few  words  at  ] 
after  indissolubly  eonno*' 
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opened  commerce,  brought  provisions  to  yonr  starving  people, 
reformed  your  currency,  and  gave  you  quiet  protection,  such  as 
you  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

"  While  doing  this,  my  soldiers  were  subjected  to  obloquy,  re- 
proach, and  insult. 

^  And  now,  speaking  to  you,  who  know  the  truth,  I  here  declare 
that  whoever  has  quietly  remained  about  his  business,  affording 
neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  has 
never  been  interfered  with  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  men  who  had  assumed  to  govern  you  and  to  defend  your 
<dty  in  arms  having  fled,  some  of  your  women  flouted  at  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  came  to  protect  them.  By  a  simple  order  (No. 
S8),  I  called  upon  every  soldier  of  this  army  to  treat  the  women  of 
New  Orleans  as  gentlemen  should  deal  with  the  sex,  with  such 
effect  that  I  now  call  upon  the  just-minded  ladies  of  New  Orleans 
to  say  whether  they  have  ever  enjoyed  so  complete  protection  and 
oalm  quiet  for  themselves  and  their  families  as  since  the  advent  of 
the  United  States  troops. 

•*  The  enemies  of  my  country,  unrepentant  and  implacable,  I  have 
treated  with  merited  severity.  I  hold  that  rebellion  is  treason, 
and  that  treason  persisted  in  is  deaths  and  any  punishment  short  of 
that  due  a  traitor  gives  so  much  clear  gain  to  him  from  the  clem- 
ency of  the  government.  Upon  this  thesis  have  I  administered 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  because  of  which  I  am  not  un- 
conscious of  complaint.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  erred  in  too  much 
harshness,  for  that  harshness  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  disloyal 
enemies  to  my  country,  and  not  to  loyal  friends.  To  be  sure,  I 
nught  have  regaled  you  with  the  amenities  of  British  civilization, 
and  yet  been  within  the  supposed  rules  of  civilized  warfere.  You 
might  have  been  smoked  to  death  in  caverns,  as  were  the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland  by  the  command  of  a  general  of  the  royal  house 
of  England ;  or  roasted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  during  the 
French  campaign;  your  wives  and  daughters  might  have  been 
given  over  to  the  ravisher,  aa  were  the  unfortunate  dames  of  Spain 

in  the  Peninsular  war ;  or  yon  might  have  been  scalped  and  tom> 
2tf 
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Hawked  as  our  mothers  were  at  Wyoming  by  the  flftrage  alfiea  of 
Great  Britain  in  our  own  Revolution;  your  property  could  han 
been  turned  over  to  indiscriminate  ^  loot,^  like  the  palace  of  Uw 
Emperor  of  China ;  works  of  art  which  adorned  your  buldingi 
might  have  been  sent  away,  like  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican ;  your 
sons  might  have  been  blown  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  like  the 
Sepoys  at  Delhi ;  and  yet  all  this  would  have  been  within  the  nilea 
of  civilized  warfare  as  practiced  by  the  most  polished  and  the  moil 
hypocritical  nations  of  Europe.  For  such  acta  the  reoordfl  of  tha 
doings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  city  toward  the  finendi 
of  the  Union,  before  my  coming,  were  a  Boffident  provocatire  nd 
justification. 

^'  But  I  have  not  so  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  the  wont  pon- 
ishment  inflicted,  except  for  criminal  acts  punishable  by  erery  law, 
has  been  banishment  with  labor  to  a  barren  island,  whttB  I  oi^ 
camped  my  own  soldiers  before  marching  here. 

^^  It  is  true,  I  have  levied  upon  the  wealthy  rebels,  and  paid  ool 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  feed  40,000  of  the  starving  poor 
of  all  nations  assembled  here,  made  so  by  this  war. 

^*  I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  againat  the 
middling  men — of  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  a  war  of  the  land-owfr 
er  against  the  laborer ;  that  it  was  a  stnigglc  for  the  retention  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  I  found  no 
conclusion  to  it,  save  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disin- 
thrallment  of  the  many.  I,  therefore,  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  the 
substance  of  the  wealthy,  who  had  caused  the  war,  to  f  od  the  in* 
noceot  poor,  who  had  suffered  by  the  war.  And  I  sha'I  now  Iesv# 
you  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me  the  Uew^ 
ings  of  the  humble  and  loyal,  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and  in 
the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incor  the  eneen 
of  the  saloHj  or  the  curses  of  the  rich. 

^  I  found  you  trembling  at  the  terrors  of  servile  inanrreoCion.    Al 
danger  of  this  I  have  prevented  by  so  treating  the  alave  thai  kV' 
had  no  cause  to  rebel. 

^'  I  found  the  dungeon,  the  ch:un,  and  the  lash  jtrnr  nnlymnaniof 


enforcing  obodionce  in  yoiir  semtnts.  I  leave  tbom  peaceful,  labo- 
rioiii:,  coiiirolled  bj-  the  laws  of  kindncBB  and  justice. 

"  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pestilence  can  be  kept  from  your 
borders. 

"  I  have  added  a  million  of  dollars  to  your  wealth  in  the  form  of 
new  land  from  the  batture  of  tbe  Mississippi. 

"I  have  cleansed  and  improved  your  streets,  canals,  and  publio 
squares,  and  opened  new  avenues  to  imoccnpied  land. 

"  I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections  greater  than  you  have  evei* 
enjoyed  before. 

"  I  have  caused  justice  to  be  administered  so  impartially  that  your 
own  advocates  have  unanimously  complimented  the  judges  of  my 
appointment.* 

"  You  have  seen,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and  justice  of 
the  government  against  which  you  have  rebelled. 

"  Why,  then,  will  you  not  all  return  to  yonr  allegiance  to  that 
government, — not  with  fip-service,  but  with  the  heart? 

"  I  conjure  you,  if  you  desire  ever  to  see  renewed  prosperity,  giv- 
ing business  to  your  streets  and  wharves — if  you  hope  to  see  your 
city  become  again  the  mart  of  the  western  world,  fed  by  its  rivers 
for  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  draining  the  commerce  of  a 
country  gre.iter  than  tbe  mind  of  man  hath  ever  conceived — return 
to  your  allegiance. 

"If  you  desire  to  leave  to  yonr  children  the  inheritance  yon  re- 
ceived from  your  fatliers — a  stable  constitutional  government ;  if 
you  desire  that  they  should  in  the  future  be  a  portion  of  the  great- 
eat  empire  the  sun  ever  shone  upon — return  to  your  allegiance. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  that  stands  in  tha  way. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  that  at  this  hour  stands  between  yon  and 
the  government — and  that  is  slavery. 

*'  The  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its  last  refuge 
here,  in  His  providence  will  be  rooted  out  as  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  although  the  wheat  be  torn  up  with  it. 

the  bench  of  Iha  proTogt  conrt  l)ia  1iiirr"i  ud 
[14|ar  iL  tiLiubl*  ciuie,uiDDinp«nflBg  til*  |{Utvltti 
^rvdODB  Ihiu  may  fift  could  bo. 
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"  I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  sahjeot. 

*'  I  eanic  among  you,  by  teachings,  by  habit  of  mind,  by  politieil 
position,  by  social  affinity,  inclined  to  sustain  your  domestio  Iftwi^ 
if  by  possibility  they  might  be  with  safety  to  the  Union. 

*'  Months  of  experience  and  of  observation  have  forced  the  eon- 
viction  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  incompatible  with  the  nftty 
cither  of  yourselves  or  of  the  Union.  As  the  system  has  gradnaDj 
grown  to  its  present  huge  dimensions,  it  were  best  if  it  conld  be 
gradually  removed  ;  but  it  is  better,  &r  better,  that  it  should  be 
taken  out  nt  once,  than  that  it  should  longer  vitiate  the  soeial,  po> 
litical  and  family  relations  of  your  country.  I  am  speaking  with 
no  philanthropic  views  as  regards  the  slave,  bat  simply  of  the 
effect  of  slavery  on  the  master.    See  for  yourselves. 

**  Look  around  you  and  say  whether  this  saddening,  deademng 
influence  has  not  all  but  destroyed  the  very  framework  of  your 
society. 

''  I  am  speaking  the  farewell  words  of  one  who  has  shown  hm 
devotion  to  his  country  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  fortune^  who  in 
these  words  can  have  neither  hope  nor  interest,  save  the  good  of 
those  whom  he  addresses ;  and  let  me  here  repeat,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  bear  me  witness,  that  soeh 
are  the  views  forced  upon  me  by  experience. 

^*  Come,  then,  to  the  unconditional  support  of  the  govemmenL 
Take  into  your  own  hands  your  own  institutions ;  remodel  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  God,  and  thus  attain  thst 
great  prosperity  assured  to  you  by  geographical  position,  only  a 
portion  of  which  was  heretofore  yours." 

**  BsarjAMZN  F.  BuxLia. 
**  New  Orleans,  Dee.  24«A,  1802." 


Where  is  there  a  nobler  piece  than  this  P  Wher^  one 
exactly  true?  Where  one  more  irrefragably  wise?  Happy  the 
land  which,  at  a  crisis  of  public  danger,  can  summon  from  the  walhl 
of  private  life  a  man  capable,  first,  of  doing  these  things,  and  then  of 
recording  them  in  a  strain  of  such  severe  and  grand  simplicity.  89 


CsBar  might  have  written,  when  CiBsar  was  a  patriot.  So  Napo- 
leon, had  Xnpoleon  been  the  citizen  of  a  fvee  country.  But  they 
did  not.  The  Bitnatiott  was  uniqne,  nnd  the  piece  stands  alone, 
above  and  beyond  all  the  writings  of  tho  great  soldiers  of  the 
world. 

Peihaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  the  effect  which  its 
perusal  produced  upon  one  individual,  the  i-eader's  tnost  humble 
and  most  devoted  servant  and  scribe.  He  had  been  for  three  years 
absorbed  in  writing,  or  preparing  to  write,  a  complete  biography 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Yankees,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Upon  resiling 
this  farewell  address,  he  was  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  lie  must  discontinue  that  fascinating  employment  for  a  time, 
and  endeavor  to  inform  his  fellow-citizens  how  it  h.id  come  to  pass, 
that  a  hunker  democrat,  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for  the  gover- 
norship of  Massachu^^ctts,  a  voter  for  Jefferson  Davia  in  the  Ch.irlcs- 
tfin  convention,  had  become  capable,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  of 
writing  General  Butler's  farewell  address  to  tlie  people  of  New 
Orleans. 

Another  review  of  General  Butler's  administration  has  seen  the 
light.  It  was  written  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  so  considerate 
bs  to  defer  its  publication  until  he  had  every  reoBon  to  stippose  that 
the  general  was  on  bis  way  home.  It  was,  in  fact,  published  in 
Richmond  the  day  before  General  Butler  lel^  New  Orleans,  so  that 
be  never  saw  it  until  his  arrival  at  New  York.  As  every  one  of 
tho  i^hort  sentences  in  General  Butler's  address  ii  the  simplest 
Btatement  of  a  iiict,  so  each  of  the  paragraphs  of  Jefferson  Davis's 
proclamation  which  relates  to  General  Butler's  conduct  is  the  di^ 
tinct  utterance  of  a  lie. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 


"WiiEnsts,  a  commnnication  was  addressed  on  the  Stii  day  of  Jul;  last, 

18C2,  I17  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  acting  under  the  instroctions  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  General  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck,  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  United  States  army,  infumiinj:;  the  latter 
tliat  a  report  Imd  reached  tliia  goTcrnment  that  Wm.  1!.  Minnfurd,  a  citizen 
of  the  Confnlerate  States,  had  been  executed  by  tlie  Unitijd  States  autliuri- 
tics  at  New  Orleans  for  Iiaviug  pulled  down  the  United  States  Hag  in  that 
city  bi'tbru  its  occapation  by  the  United  States  forces,  and  calling  for  a 
ttatement  of  tlie  facts,  with  a  view  of  retohation  if  such  an  outrage  had 
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really  been  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  fhe  Unilid 
States ; 

^'  And  whereas  (no  answer  having  been  received  to  said  letter),  anotlNr 
letter  was,  on  the  2d  of  Au;^st  lost,  1S62,  addressed  by  General  Lee,  vakr 
my  instructions,  to  General  Halleck,  renewing  the  inquiries  in  relation  to 
the  execution  of  the  said  Muinford,  with  the  information  that,  in  the  ercat 
of  not  receiving  a  reply  within  fifteen  days,  it  wonld  be  ossamed  that  tbt 
fact  was  true,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  United  StatM; 

*^  And  wlioreas,  an  answer,  dated  on  the  7th  of  Angnst  last^  1863,  was  ad- 
dressed to  General  Lee  by  General  U.  W.  E[al]eck,  the  said  gcneml -In-chief  tf 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  alleging  snfficient  cause  ibr  &ilare  to  maks 
early  reply  to  said  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  auerting  that  ^no  autheatfe 
information  had  been  received  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  Mumfoid;  bat 
measures  will  be  immediately  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  alleged  ex* 
ecution,*  and  promising  that  General  Lee  should  be  duly  informed  theraof ; 

*^  And  whereas,  on  the  20th  of  November  last,  1862,  another  letterwai 
addressed,  under  my  instructions,  by  Robert  Ouhl,  Oonfaderate  agent  ftr 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  under  the  cartel  between  the  two  govemnieDt^ 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  IL  Ludlow,  agent  of  the  United  Statea  under  oM 
cartel,  informing  him  that  the  explanation  promised  in  the  said  letter  of 
General  Ilalleck,  of  7th  of  August  last,  had  not  yet  been  received,  and 
that  if  no  answer  was  sent  to  the  government  within  fifteen  days  firom  the 
delivery  of  this  last  communication,  it  would  be  conudered  that  an  answer 
is  declined ; 

*'  And  whereas,  by  a  letter  dated  on  the  3d  day  of  the  present  month  of 
December,  the  said  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ludlow  apprised  the  said  Robert 
Ould  that  the  above  recited  communication  of  the  19th  of  November  bad 
been  received  and  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  die  United  States; 
and  whereas,  this  lost  delay  of  fifteen  days  allowed  for  antwer  has  ehipeaii 
and  no  answer  has  been  received ; 

^'Aud  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  tacit  adraimion  resulting  ttom  the 
above  refusal  to  answer,  I  have  received  evidence  fully  establishing  tbs 
truth  of  the  fact  that  the  said  William  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federacy, was  actually  and  publicly  executed,  in  cold  blood,  by  hangiag^ 
after  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  the  forces  nnder  QeA- 
eral  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  when  said  Mumford  was  an  unresisting  and  wmr 
combatant  captive,  and  for  no  offense  even  alleged  to  have  been  oommil 
by  him  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  capture  of  the  said  city; 

**  And  whereas,  tlie  silence  of  the  government  of  the  United  Statea, 
its  maintaining  of  said  Butler  in  high  office  under  its  authority  for 
months  after  his  commission  of  an  act  that  can  be  viewed  in  no  otiier 
than  08  a  deliberate  murder,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  cutragea 
atrocities  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  afford  evidenoe  too  oonduiTe  that 
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said  p:ovemineDt  fmnctioos  the  condiipt  of  the  said  Butler,  and  is  deter- 
mined that  he  sliall  remain  unpunished  fur  these  crimes ; 

'■Now,  therefore,  I,  JeiTorson  Davis,  President  of  tlio  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and  in  their  name,  ilo  pronounce  and  declare  the  said  Ikiyamin 
F.  Hutlcr  to  be  a  felon,  deserving  of  capital  punishment.  I  do  order  that 
lie  shall  no  longer  be  considered  or  treateil  simply  Of  a  poblic  enemy  of 
tbe  Confederate  States  of  America,  hot  as  an  outlaw  and  common  en*- 
my  of  mankind,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  captnre,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  executed  by 
hanfiing. 

"  And  I  do  farther  order  that  no  commissioned  officer  of  the  United 
States,  taben  cnptiTe,  shaJI  be  released  on  parole,  before  exchanged,  until 
the  said  iiutler  shall  have  met  with  due  punisliment  for  lib  crimes. 

"  And  wlieroos,  the  hostilities  waged  against  this  Confederacy  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command  of  said  Benjamin  F.  Bntler, 
Lflvc  borne  no  resemblance  to  such  warfiiro  as  is  alone  ]>erniiBsibIe  by  the 
rules  of  international  law  or  the  usages  of  civilization,  hot  have  been  char- 
acterized by  repeated  atrocities  and  outrages,  among  the  large  number  of 
"which  the  following  may  be  cited  as  examples  : 

"  Peaceful  and  aged  citizens,  anresisting  captives  and  non-combatanta, 
bavu  been  confined  at  hard  labor,  with  hard  chains  attached  to  their  limbs, 
(lod  are  utill  so  held,  in  dungeons  and  fortresses. 

''Others  have  been  submitted  to  a  like  degrading  puuiBbmeat  for  selling 
medicines  to  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  and  encouraged  in 
general  orders  to  insult  and  outrage  the  wives,  the  motliers,  and  the  sisters 
of  our  citizens. 

"  Helpless  women  have  been  torn  from  tbeir  homes,  and  subjected  to  sol- 
itary confinement.,  some  in  fortresses  and  |)risonB,  and  one  especially  <in  an 
island  of  barren  sand,  under  a  tropical  sun  ;  have  been  fed  with  loathsome 
rations  that  have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  soldiers,  and  have  been  oz-    . 
pose'l  to  the  vilest  insults. 

'•  Pri-ionors  of  war,  who  surrendered  to  tlie  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stati'S,  on  agreement  that  they  should  be  relenscd  on  parole,  have  been 
scizrjd  and  kept  in  close  confinement. 

"  Repeated  pretexts  liave  been  sought  or  invented  for  plnndering  the 
inhabitants  of  a  captured  city,  by  fines  levied  and  collected  under  threats 
v(  imprisoning  recusants  at  hard  labor  with  ball  and  chain.  The  entire 
|>opulatiou  of  Now  Orleans  have  been  forced  to  elect  between  starvation 
'l)y  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property  and  taking  nn  oath  agiunat  oon- 
Bcienco  to  bear  allegiance  to  the  invader  of  their  conntry. 
^  li  "Egress  from  the  oity  ha*  been  refused  to  those  whose  fortitude  with- 
[  Jlstood  the  test,  and  even  to  lone  And  aged  women,  aad  to  helpless  diildren ; 
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and,  after  being  ejected  from  tbeir  homes  and  robbed  of  their  property,  th^ 
have  been  left  to  stnrve  in  the  streets  or  subsist  on  charity. 

*'  The  slaves  liaye  been  driven  from  the  plantations  in  the  neighboHiooA 
of  New  Orleans  until  their  owners  would  consent  to  share  their  crops  witlL 
the  commanding  general,  his  brother,  Andrew  J.  BuUor,  and  other  officers  i 
and  when  such  consent  had  been  extorted,  the  slaves  have  been  restored  tA 
the  plantations,  and  there  compelled  to  work  under  the  bayonets  of  th& 
guards  of  United  States  soldiers.    Where  that  partnership  was  refused! 
armed  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  the  plantations  to  rob  them  of  every B 
thing  that  was  susceptible  of  removal.  I 

"  And  even  slaves,  too  aged  or  infirm  for  work,  have,  in  spite  of  theil 
entreaties,  been  forced  from  the  homes  provided  by  their  owners,  and  drivf 
en  to  wander  lielpless  on  the  highway.  I 

*'  By  a  recent  General  Order  No.  91,  the  entire  property  in  that  part  of! 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  has  been  sequestrated  for  confiscafl 
tion,  and  officers  have  been  assigned  to  duty,  with  orders  to  gather  up  an^ 
collect  the  personal  property,  and  turn  over  to  the  proper  officers,  upon 
their  receipts,  such  of  said  property  as  may  bo  required  for  the  use  of  thfl 
United  States  army ;  to  collect  together  all  the  other  personal  property  an<l 
bring  the  same  to  New  Orleans,  and  cause  it  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  iM 
highest  bidders— an  order  which,  if  executed,  condemns  to  punishmcnti 
by  starvation,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  of  all  agea 
sexes,  and  conditions,  and  of  which  the  execution,  although  forbidden  tm 
military  officers  by  the  orders  of  President  Lincoln,  is  in  accordance  witfl 
the  confiscation  law  of  our  enemies,  which  he  has  efiTected  to  be  enforce<fl 
through  the  agency  of  civil  officials.  I 

"  And,  finally,  the  African  slaves  have  not  only  been  incited  to  insurrecl 
tion  by  every  license  and  encouragement,  but  numbers  of  them  have  actui 
ally  been  armed  for  a  servile  war — a  war  in  its  nature  far  exceeding  th<H 
horrors  and  most  merciless  atrocities  of  savages.  8 

*'  And  whereas,  the  officers  under  command  of  the  said  Butler  have  beenjP 
in  many  instances,  active  and  zealous  agents  in  the  commission  of  thesei) 
crimes,  and  no  instance  is  known  of  the  refusal  of  any  one  of  them  to  pax|^ 
ticipato  in  the  outrages  above  narrated ; 

'^  And  whereas,  the  president  of  the  United  States  has,  by  public  anc! 
official  declarations,  signified  not  only  his  approval  of  the  effort  to  exciti.(i^ 
servile  war  within  the  Confederacy,  but  his  intention  to  give  aid  and  en'  ft 
couragement  thereto,  if  these  independent  states  shall  continue  to  refus£|^ 
submission  to  a  foreign  pow^er  after  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  and  hati^ 
thus  made  known  that  all  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  dictates  of  reaJ!^ 
son,  and  the  instincts  of  humanity  would  be  addressed  in  vmn  to  our  em 
mies,  and  that  they  can  be  deterred  from  the  commission  of  these  crimed ^.^ 
only  by  the  terrors  of  just  retribution  ;  "  W^ 
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"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Barit,  president  of  tiifl  Confedernte  Statei 
of  America,  sod  acting  b7  their  unthoritT.  appealing  to  the  Divine  Judge 
in  attestation  that  their  condnct  is  not  f«uided  by  the  passion  of  revenge, 
but  that  tlicy  roluctantJ/  yield  to  the  solemn  dnty  of  redressing,  by  neves' 
Bary  severity,  Crimea  of  wliich  their  citizens  are  the  victims,  do  issue  this 
my  proclauiation,  and,  by  virtne  of  my  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  do  order — 

"  First — Thnt  all  commis-sionod  officers  in  the  command  of  said  Bei\jamin 
F.  Butler  be  declared  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  soldiers  eugsged  ia 
honorable  warfare,  but  as  robbers  and  criminals,  deserving  death;  and  that 
the;  and  each  of  them  bo,  whenever  captured,  reserved  for  oxecntion. 

"Setond — That  the  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  th« 
«rmy  of  said  Butter  be  considered  as  only  the  inatrnments  used  for  the 
coiiiniission  of  crimes  perpetrated  by  his  orders,  and  not  as  free  agents;  that 
the;,  therefore,  be  treated  whea  captured  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  kiud- 
Desa  and  humanity,  and  be  sent  home  on  the  asuii)  parole  that  they  will  in 
no  manner  aid  or  wirvo  the  United  States  in  any  capacity  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  war,  unless  duly  eichanged. 

"  Third— That  all  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at  once  deliTered 
■  uvcr  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  states  to  which  tltey  be- 
long, to  bo  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  said  states, 

"Fo'irth — That  the  like  orders  be  issued  in  all  coses  with  reapect  to  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  when  found  serving  in  company 
with  said  slaves  in  insurrection  against  the  authorities  of  the  different  states 
.  of  this  Confederacy. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  signed  these  presents,  and  cansed  the  seal 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  to  be  affixed  thereto,  at  the  city  of 
Richmond,  on  the  2;id  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
Band  eight  iiundred  and  sixty-two. 

"jKFFBBflOW   DiVM. 

''  By  the  President. 
"J.  P.  BB.sjAMiif,  Steretary  o/StaU." 

\II  unconscions  of  this  fulmination.  General  Butler  engaged 
isage  in  an  unarmed  transport.  Od  the  morning  of  his  dcpart- 
',  December  24th,  the  levee  was  crowded  with  n  concourse  of 
>Iile  extreraety  different  in  their  demeanor  and  their  fuelings 
m  the  an^ry  and  tumultuous  throng  whith  howled  defiance  at 
n  when  he  luiided  on  the  first  of  May.  lie  spent  his  last  hour 
i*il!i  vVdmiralFarragut  on  board  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  endeared 
)  both  of  them  by  glorious  recollections.  "Admiral  Farragut  is 
le  of  the  men  I  love,"  the  general  frequently  remnrks.    He  had 
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given  the  admiral  a  salute  when  the  news  came  of  his  promotion  to 
his  present  nobly-won  rank  in  the  naval  service,  and  the  admiral,  ia 
acknowledging  tlic  honor  done  him,  had  promised  to  retam  tha 
coni])Iimcnt,  with  '^  interest,"  on  the  first  opportnnity.  So,  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  Hartford's  great  guns,  mingling  with  that  of 
a  battery  on  shore,  and  the  clieers  of  a  great  crowd  of  aoldien 
and  citizens,  the  general  and  his  family  waved  fifu^weli  to  New 
Oilcans. 

On  the  voyage  home,  he  passed  within  six  honrs  buI  of  tiki 
Alabama — a  fact  which  derives  some  interest  from  such  paragnqdtf 
as  the  following : 

"Ten  Thousand  Dollabs  Rewabd!— $10,0001— President  Dsm  half* 
ing  proclaimed  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  felon,  dfiter- 
ving  of  capital  punishment,  for  the  deliberate  murder  of  Wm.  B.  Homford, 
a  citizen  of  tlio  Confederate  States  at  New  Orleans;  and  having  ordered 
tliat  the  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler  be  considered  or  treated  as  an  outlaw  and 
coir  T^ on  enemy  of  mankind,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  iminedlatelj  eB-= 
ecu  ted  by  hanging,  the  undersigned  hereby  offers  a  reward  of  ten  thooaond 
dollars  ($10,000;  for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  the  said  BeiOamln  F.  Boft- 
ler,  dead  or  alive,  to  any  proper  Confederate  authority. 

"Cdarlestox,  S.  C,  January  1." 

*^  A  daughter  of  South  Carolina  writes  to  the  Oharleston  Onm&t  fron 
Darlington  District : 

^^ '  I  propose  to  8j>in  the  thread  to  make  the  cord  to  execute  the  order  of 
our  noble  president,  Davis,  w]ien  old  Butler  is  caught,  and  my  daoghttf 
asks  that  she  may  bo  allowed  to  ac^just  it  around  Ids  neck.* " 

After  the  departure  of  General  Batler  from  New  Orleans,  his  siM^ 
cessor  gave  a  fair  trial  to  the  policy  of  conciliation.  Its  fiulare  was 
immediate,  complete,  and  undeniable.  ^^ These  southern  people,** 
remarks  an  English  writer  who  wont  to  New  Orleans  with  Oenend 
Banks,  *^  with  their  oriental  civilization  and  institution,,  cherishsi 
something  of  the  eastern  impression  tliat  kindness  and  condliatMNi*^ 
imply  weakness,  originating  in  a  fear  of  inflicting  panishm^ 
They  hated  Butk*r  and  feared  him ;  now  the  more  foolish  sort  hi 
for  a  certain  amount  of  impunity  to  the'  treason  yet  latent  ami 
them."    General  Banks  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 


the  enemies  of  hia  country  by  soft  words  and  lenient  measnreB. 
Thu  testimony  of  noturious  and  iinqueationablo  facta  has  shown  the 
country,  that,  in  so  far  as  General  Banks  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  his  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
has  been  snccesaful,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  he  has  eiweutially  depart- 
vd  fiom  that  policy,  his  administration  has  been  a  failure.  I  had 
collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  point,  hut  as  every  wit- 
ness tells  the  same  story,  and  the  facts  are  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
X  will  not  increase  the  magnitude  of  this  too  portly  volume  by  de- 
tailing it.  The  Iron  Hand,  and  that  alone,  till  slavery  is  every- 
where abolished,  will  keep  down  the  insolunt  and  remorseless 
faction  who  have  brought  such  wofitl  and  widespread  ruin  upon 
the  southern  states.  Slavery  dead,  the  bitterness  of  that  faction  is 
ns  harmless  as  a  cooing  dove.  Jefibrson  Davis,  representing  ^fivt 
Mississippi,  would  be  innoxious  in  the  senate  itself.  To  kill 
slavery  is  to  extract  the  poison  from  the  fangs  of  all  those  deadly 
foes  of  their  country  and  their  kind.  TSl  that  a  done,  there  is  no 
safety  but  in  the  iron  rule. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


Am)  why  was  he  recalled  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  P  It 
was  natural  that  the  general  himself  should  feel  some  curiosity 
upon  this  subject.    His  curiosity  has*  not  been  gratified. 

Upon  reaching  New  York,  he  found  a  letter  from  the  president, 
requesting  his  presence  at  Washington.  He  was  received  by  all 
the  members  of  the  government  with  the  cordiality  and  coosiderai. 
tion  due  to  his  eminent  services.  He  asked  the  president  the  rea- 
son of  his  recall,  and  the  president  referred  him  to  the  secretary  of 
State  and  the  secretary  of  war,  who,  he  said,  had  recommended  the 
measure.  The  general  thAi  turned  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton 
replied,  that  the  reason  waa  one  which  did  not  imply,  on  the  part 
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^v4  iv^i  I  lie  [Kirpc 
^vhi('h  lia<l  ('X[)ressfd  (lis:ii 
lU'Utrals''  of  Louisiana. 

The  question  then  occur 

ciliated  ?     Has  tlie  policy 

;  done  any  good  to  deprive 

,•  ablest  administrators?     1 

I  i  appear  to  answer  the  ques 

General  Butler's  claim  t 
become  a  subject  of  conve 

11  casion.     Without  havinu:  b 

he  had  innocently  taken  it 
had  won  his  rank  and  rece 
any  other  major-general  lu 
the  senior  iiiiijor-jjeneral. 
marked  in  the  Ibnnal  stater 
jt  retary  of  war,  "  has  ])ower 

that  even  'an  act  of  parliam 
How  then  can  the  president 
the  flame  grade  ?  I  grant  t 
command  of  the  senior,  bat 
president  to  do  that.  But  t 
can  settle  seniority  of  rank 
note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  ha 
The  j)resident  said  that  1 
several  commissions. 


missions  iiid  could  make  a  junior  senior  if  he  pleased.  Conco- 
quciitly,  General  McClellun,  General  Fremont,  Generiil  Bix,  and 
General  Banks,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  many  weeks  afler  Gen- 
ei-^il  Butler,  take  rank  before  him.  This  is  a  small  matter,  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  It  le  merely  one  instance  more  of  the  systeiuatio 
snubbing  with  which  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  first-rate  executive 
nbility  in  the  public  service  has  been  rewarded. 

In  conversing  nith  the  president  upon  the  negro  question,  the 
general  said  that  if  it  was  considered  necessary  to  abolitionize  the 
whole  army,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  each  corps  a  turn  of  ser- 
vice in  the  extreiue  south,  where,  as  General  Phelp.i  remarked,  the 
institution  exists  "  in  all  its  pride  and  gloom." 

It  is  woi'thy  of  note,  that  the  only  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Washington,  who  called  upon  the  general,  were  the  Rus- 
Hian  minister  ami  the  representative  of  the  free  city  of  Bremen. 
The  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  United  States,  also  the  "  neutral" 
powers,  appear  to  have  an  insliuclive  perception  of  the  fact,  that 
General  Butler  is  the  Union  Cause  iucarnale. 

The  people,  I  need  not  say,  gave  the  returning  gencrtd  a  recep- 
tion thut  left  no  doubt  in  his  tiiind  that  hb  labors  in  the  southwest 
ivere  understood  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Baltimore, 
Wasliiiigtim,  New  York,  Boston,  Lowell,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburgh, 
and  Portland,  have  each  received  him  with  every  circumstance 
which  could  enhance  the  dignity  or  the  Sdat  of  an  honorable  wel- 

Or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Richmond  Maamvi^r: 
"  After  inflicting  innumerable  tortures  upon  an  innocent  and  un- 
armed people ;  after  ontrnging  the  sensibilities  of  civilized  humanity 
by  his  brutal  treatment  of  women  and  children ;  after  placing  bayo- 
nets in  the  hands  of  slaves ;  after  pcciJation  the  most  prodigious, 
and  lies  the  most  infamous,  he  returns,  reeking  with  crime,  to  his 
own  people,  and  they  receive  him  with  acclamations  of  joy  in  a 
manner  that  befits  him  and  becomes  themselves.  Nothing  is  out 
of  keeping ;  his  whole  career  and  its  rewards  are  strictly  artistic  in 
conception  and  in  execution.  lie  was  a  thief  A  sword  that  he  h.'id 
stolen  from  a  woman — the  niece  of  the  brave  Twiggs — was  pre- 
sented to  hiiu  as  a  reward  of  valor.  He  had  vioUted  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  The  law-makers  of  the  United  States  voted  him 
thanks,  and  the  preachers  of  the  Yankee  gospd  of  blood  came  to 
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him  and  worshiped  him.  He  had  broken  into  the  safes  and  Btrong 
boxes  of  mercbnnts.  Tlie  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  ga?t 
him  a  dinner.  lie  had  insulted  women.  Things  in  female  attirs 
lavished  harlot  smiles  upon  him.  He  was  a  murderer,  and  a  natiaa 
of  assassins  have  deified  him.  He  is  at  this  time  the  repreaentatiTS 
man  of  a  people  lost  to  all  shame,  to  all  hnmanity,  all  honor,  all 
virtue,  all  manhood.  Cowards  hj  nature,  thieves  upon  principle^ 
and  assassins  at  heart,  it  would  be  marvelous,  indeed,  if  the  peopb 
of  the  North  refused  to  render  homage  to  Benjamin  Bntlrr  ifhn 
beastliest,  bloodiest  poltroon  and  pickpocket  the  world  ever  saw." 

Or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  New  York  Wbrid^ 

^^The  M'nrm  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  a  great  pub- 
lic assembly  in  this  Christian  city,  is  a  phenomenon  as  shocking  to  a 
cultivated  moral  sense  as  the  mode  of  propagating  religion  in  agci 
when  (he  rack  and  the  stake  were  approved  means  of  grace.  This 
discreditable  applause  is  a  new  testimony  to  the  barbarixing  effeoti 
of  civil  war.  It  exemplifies  the  rude  lo^c  of  violent  pasdoo^ 
which,  assuininrr  a  sacred  end  for  its  premises,  infers  that  any 
means  are  justifiable  for  its  attainment." 

Or  we  might  quote  the  comments  of  the  London  Time$j  rinos 
there  is  the  most  perfect  accord  on  this  snbject  between  rebel% 
peace  democrats  and  foreign  neutrals. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  may  incline  to  the  o]nnion  of  tiis 
hundred  merchants  of  New  York,  as  expressed  in  their  letter  mvi- 
ting  the  general  to  a  public  dinner : 

'^  They  share  with  you  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  wiid^U^  or 
neutral  ground  between  loyalty  and  treason ;  that  traitors  agaimt 
the  government  forfeit  all  rights  of  protection  and  of  property; 
that  those  who  persist  in  armed  rebellion,  or  aid  it  less  openly  bit 
not  less  effectively,  must  be  put  down  and  kept  down  by  the  atraog 
hand  of  power  and  by  the  use  of  all  rightfUl  means,  and  that  so  ftr  -^ 
as  may  be,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  misguided,  caused  by  die 
rebellion,  should  be  visited  upon  the  authors  of  their  ealamitlea 
We  have  seen,  with  approbation,  that  in  applying  these  principle^ 
amidst  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrassments  incident  tA  S 
your  administration  in  your  recent  command,  yon  have  had  the  ';: 
sagacity  to  devise,  the  will  to  execute,  and  the  courage  to  enforce  ^^ 
the  measures  which  they  demanded,  and  we  rqoioe  at  the  w»  "jb 
cess  which  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  the  justioe  of  yoor  ofl 
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cial  course.  Id  thus  congratulating  70a  npon  tbeee  reaalte,  we 
believe  that  wo  eiprcBa  the  feeling  of  all  those  who  most  eam- 
estt}'  desire  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  in  its  full  integrity 
and  power." 

The  public  dinner  was  declined.  *'  I  loo  well  know,"  replied  the 
general,  "  the  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  the  soldier  iu  the 
field,  occupying  the  trenches,  pacing  the  sentinel's  weary  path  in 
the  blazing  heat,  or  watching  from  his  cold  bivouac  the  stars  shut 
out. by  the  drenching  cloud,  hears  of  feasting  and  mcrry-malung  at 
home  by  those  who  ought  to  bear  hU  hardships  with  him,  and  tho 
bitterness  with  which  he  speaks  of  those  who,  thus  engaged,  are 
wearing  his  uniform.  Upon  the  scorching  sand,  and  under  the 
brain-trying  sun  of  the  gulf  coast,  I  hiive  too  much  shared  that 
feeling  to  add  one  pang,  however  slight,  to  the  discomfort  which 
my  fellow-soldiers  suffer,  doing  the  duties  of  the  catnp  and  field,  by 
tny  own  act,  while  separated  momentarily  from  them  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service." 

Kot  the  less  did  the  city  of  New  York  respond  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  merchants'  letter.  The  scene  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April,  1663,  when  General  Butler  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  youngest 
'  person  who  witnessed  it.  The  house  was  crowded  to  the  remotest 
standing-place  of  the  amphitheater.  The  immense  stage  was  filled 
with  the  citizens  of  whom  New  York  is  proudest.  When  the  gen- 
eral appeared,  the  audience  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  gave,  not  three 
cheers,  nor  three  times  three  and  one  cheer  more,  but  a  unanimous, 
long-sustained  roar  of  cheers,  with  a  universal  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefii.  Several  minutes  elapsed  befofe  silence  was  restored. 
General  Butler  spoke  for  two  hours,  interrupted  at  every  other 
sentence  with  enthusiastic  applause.  At  Boston,  in  oid  Faneuil 
Hall,  he  could  not  escape  from  the  crowd  till  be  bad  shaken  three 
tbousnnd  handa. 

Since  the  return  of  General  Butler  to  the  North,  he  has,  on  all 
occasions,  public  and  private,  given  to  the  administration  a  most 
henrly  and  unwavering  support.  A  man  less  magnanitnous,  or  less 
patriotic,  would  have  been  tempted  to,  at  least,  a  silent  resentment 
Ht  the  censure  of  liis  conduct  implit^d  in  his  sudden  and  unexplained 
recall,  and  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  government  to  comply  with 
the  desire  expressed  on  so  many  occasions  for  his  employment  in 
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the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  med  tha 
whole  of  his  influence  in  sustahiing  tlie  government. 

^^  The  present  government,"  he  said,  in  his  speech  of  April  2d,  at 
New  York,  "  was  not  the  government  of  my  choice.  I  did  ool 
vote  for  it,  nor  for  any  part  of  it ;  but  it  is  the  government  of  my 
country ;  it  is  tlie  only  organ  by  which  I  can  exert  the  force  of  tfatt 
country  to  protect  its  integrity ;  and  as  long  as  I  believe  that  goT- 
erninent  to  be  honestly  administered,  I  will  throw  a  mantle  over  any 
mistakes  that  I  may  think  it  has  made,  and  support  it  heartily,  with 
hand  and  purse,  so  help  me  God  !  I  have  no  loyalty  to  any  man 
or  men.  My  loyalty  is  to  the  government ;  and  it  makes  no  difliBr 
enee  to  me  who  the  people  have  chosen  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. So  long  as  the  choice  has  been  constitutionally  made,  and 
the  ])orsons  so  cliosen  hold  their  places  and  powers,  I  am  a  tnutor 
and  a  false  man  if  I  falter  in  my  support.  This  is  what  I  andei^ 
stand  to  be  loyalty  to  a  government." 

Perhaps  a  few  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  General  Butler's 
recent  spe(>ches  may  be  in  place  here,  to  indicate  his  present  opin- 
ions upon  the  momentous  issues  upon  which  the  people  are  ealledi 
from  time  to  time,  to  express  their  judgment. 

BLAVSBT. 
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**  I  think  I  may  say  that  tho  principal  members  of  my  staff,  and  tbe  prom- 
inent officers  of  my  rep^imcnts  without  any  exception,  went  out  to  Kew 
Orleans  hunker  deniocriits  of  the  hunkerest  sort;  for  it  was  bnt  natmvl 
that  I  should  draw  around  nie  those  whose  views  were  similar  to  my  oirn; 
and  every  individual  of  the  number  has  come  to  precisely  the  same  belief 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  us  I  put  forth  in  my  faroweU  address  to  tbe  pech 
pic  of  New  Orleans.  This  chancre  came  about  from  seeing  what  all  of  tbeai 
ULw,  day  by  day.  In  this  war  the  entire  property  of  tho  South  is  agaiaiA 
us,  hecuuse  almost  the  entire  property  of  the  South  is  bound  up  in  that  fai- 
stitution.  This  is  a  well-known  fact,  probably;  but  I  did  not  become  tiaDf 
aware  of  it  until  I  ha<l  spent  some  time  in  New  Orleans.  The  South  has 
$163,000,000  of  taxable  property  in  slaves,  and  $168,000,000  in  all  othar 
kinds  of  property.  And  this  was  the  cause  why  the  merchants  of  New 
Orleans  had  not  remained  loyal.  They  found  themselves  ruined — all  their'  ' 
property  being  loaned  upon  planters'  notes,  and  mortgages  upon  plantatioBf ' 
and  slaves,  all  of  which  property  is  now  worthless.  Again  I  learned,  whal 
I  did  not  know  before,  that  this  is  not  a  rebellion  against  m,  bnt  simply  a*' 
rebellion  to  perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  fbw  alave-hoMera.    At 
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I  did  not  believe  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but  attributed 
it  to  Davis,  Slidell,  and  others,  who  had  brought  it  about  to  make  political 
triumphs  by  which  to  regain  their  former  ascendency.  The  rebellion  is 
against  the  humble  and  poorer  classes ;  and  there  were  in  the  South  large 
numbers  of  secret  societies  dealing  in  cabalistic  signs,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  the  power  of  the  rich  over  the  poor.  It  was  feared 
that  these  common  people  would  come  into  power,  and  that  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  men  could  not  hold  out  against  eight  millions.  The  first 
movement  of  these  men  was  to  make  land  the  basis  of  political  power,  and 
that  was  not  enough,  for  land  could  not  be  owned  by  many  persons.  Then 
they  annexed  land  to  slaves,  and  divided  the  property  fhto  movable  and 
immovable. 

'^  I  ain  not  generally  accused  of  being  a  humanitarian — at  least,  not  by 
my  southern  friends.  When  I  saw  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  people, 
resulting  from  slavery,  it  struck  me  that  it  was  an  institution  which  should 
be  thrust  out  of  the  Union.  I  had,  on  reading  Mrs.  Stowe's  book — Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin — believed  it  to  be  an  overdrawn,  highly-wrought  picture  of 
southern  life  ;  but  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  my  own 
ears,  many  things  which  go  beyond  her  book,  as  much  as  her  book  does 
beyond  an  ordinary  school -girl's  novel.      ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

^'  Yes,  no  right-minded  man  could  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  without  re- 
turning an  unconditional  anti-slavery  man,  even  though  the  roof  of  the 
houses  were  not  taken  off;  and  the  full  extent  of  the  corruption  exposed. 
"The  war  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  destruction  of 
'  slavery,  which  was  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  confederacy.     This  is  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  rebellion  of  property-holders 
against  the  lower  classes  and  against  the  government  was  ever  carried  on. 
The  Hungarian  rebellion  was  one  of  that  kind,  and  that  failed,  as  must  every 
^^    rebellion  of  men  of  property  against  government  and  against  the  rii^hts  of 
[_.    the  many.     One  of  the  greatest  arguments  which  I  can  find  against  slavery 
'i    is  the  demoralizing  influences  it  exerts  upon  the  lower  white  classes,  who 
•    were  brought  into  secession  by  the  hundred  because  they  ignorantly  sup- 
posed that  great  wrong  was  to  be  done  them  by  the  Lincoln  government, 
as  they  termed  it,  if  the  North  succeeded.    Therefore,  if  you  meet  an  old 
hunker  democrat,  and  send  him  for  sixty  days  to  New  Orleans,  and  he 
comes  back  a  hunker  still,  he  is  merely  incorrigible.     There  is  one  thing 
£ibout  the  president's  edict  of  emancipation  to  which  I  would  call  atten- 
tion.   In   Louisiana  he  had  excepted  from  freedom  about  eighty-seven 
thousand  slaves.     These  comprise  all  the  negroes  held  in  the  Lafourche 
district,  who  have  been  emancipated  already  for  some  time  under  the  law 
^'hich  frees  slaves  taken  in  rebellious  territory  by  our  annies.     Others  of 
these  negroes  had  been  freed  by  tlie  proclamation  of  September,  which 
declared  all  slaves  to  bo  free  whose  owners  should  be  in  arms  on  the  first 
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I  "-A.  question   Las   been    a 

|j  home,  how  is  this  great  war  c 

''I  interests.     How  can  we  ever 

(:j  ^^'^     Who  shall  pay  it  /     iShal 

•V;  overtax  ourselves  i     For  q;io- 

:'  I  ^'i*"  see  clearly  a  way  in  wh 

ji  ^^'^^  "%'ht  to  pay  it,  and  be  1 

i  .  "s  ^""g  the  South  into  subje. 

f  !  equality.     If  they  chouse  it, 

must  coniu  under  the  power  o 

closed  by  that  subju-ation,  ii' 

productions  of  the  great  staj. 

,  ^*'^»^^^  ^^'0  ought,  and  can,  and 

•I  '  duction,  by  the  immigration  ol' 

be  Jjonorable  as  it  is  here,  will 
hea«l3  of  the  one,  and  the  n 
.  I'roper  internal  tax,  which  shal 

largely  caused  this  mischief,  th 
be  didactic  or  to  discus^  princi 
moment.  They  arc  willing  to  ] 
the  past  has  demonstrated  that 
it  can  be  profitably  raised— ax 
cultural  profit  hero -at  ten  ce'ii 
tt  pound,  which  will  increase  it  t 
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compelled  by  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  lawB  of  mitions  to  pay  for  the  mto- 
ebief  they  have  dooe.  Bo  that  when  we  look  (trouiid  in  this  couDtry, 
wliich  has  just  begun  to  pat  forth  her  strength,  because  do  country  has 
ever  coine  to  her  full  strength  until  iter  institutions  have  proved  thcDiselTos 
strong  enough  to  govern  the  country  against  the  will,  even  the  voluntaiy 
will  of  the  jieoplo — when  this  government,  which  has  now  demonstrate 
itself  to  bo  tlie  strongest  government  in  the  world,  puts  forth  her  strength 
as  to  men,  and  when  this  country  of  oura,  richer  and  more  abundant  in  ita 
liarvests  and  in  its  prodactions  than  any  other  country  on  earth,  puts  forth 
her  rtciics,  we  have  a  strength  in  men,  wo  have  an  amount  in  mooey,  to 
battle  the  world  for  liberty,  and  for  tho  freedom  to  do,  in  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  that  wliich  God,  when 
he  sent  us  furtlt  as  a  missionary  nation,  intended  wo  should  do.  Bo,  allow 
me  to  return  your  words  of  congratulation  and  your  words  of  welcome, 
with  words  of  good  cheer.  Be  of  good  cjieer  I  God  gave  us  ihia  conti- 
nent to  civilize  aiii]  to  free,  as  an  example  to  tho  nations  of  Uie  earth  ;  and 
if  lie  has  strnek  us  in  His  u'ratb,  because  we  have  halted  in  our  work,  let 
US  begin  again  ant!  go  on,  not  doubting  that  we  shall  have  His  blessing  to  the 
end.  Be,  therefore,  I  aay,  of  good  cheer;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
issue.  We  feci  the  struggle ;  we  feel  what  it  costs  to  carry  on  this  war. 
Go  with  me  to  Louisiana — go  with  me  to  the  South,  and  you  sltall  see 
what  it  costs  our  enemies  to  carry  on  this  war;  and  you  will  have  no 
doubt,  as  I  have  none,  of  the  result  of  this  unhappy  strife,  out  of  which 
'  tlie  nation  shall  come  stronger,  bettor,  puriSed,  North  and  South — bettor 
than  ever  before."* 

KO    DA.NQBB   FROM   TRB   ABUT. 

"There  never  has  been  any  division  of  sentiment  in  the  army  itself. 

They  liave  always  been  for  the  Union  unconditionally,  for  tho  government 

and  the  laws  at  any  and  all  times.     And  who  are  this  army  ?    Are  they 

men  different  from  us?     Kot  at  all-     I  see  some  hero  that  liave  come  back 

fi-om  tlie  army,  and  are  now  waiting  to  recover  titeir  health  to  go  bact  and 

.'    join  titat  army.     Are  they  to  be  any  different  on  the  banks  of  the  Pototnoo 

k.  or  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana,  or  struggling  with  the  turbid  current  of  the 

'..  Jdlasissijipi  tlian  they  are  here!     Are  our  sons,  oar  brothers,  to  have  diS'er' 

■:ent  thoughta  aud  different  feelings  froLn  na,  siLiiply  because  to-day  they 

wear  blue  and  to-morrow  they  wear  black,  or  to-day  they  wear  block  and 

■'   to-morrow  they  wear  blue?    Not  at  all.    They  are  from  us,  they  are  of  us, 

tlioy  are  with  us.     Tho  same  love  of  liberty,  ay,  and  yon  will  pardon  mo 

-for  saying  it,  a  littlo  moro  love  for  the  Union,  have  caused  them  to  go  out 

rthan  has  actuated  those  who  have  stayed  behind.     The  lauie  desire  to 
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the  <lari^'cr  humi  sec?  WJiv,  i 
Jsoinc  ambitious  man,  some  a 
tlic  army  and  il.jstroys  tlic  iil* 
examples  of  nations  in  the  o 
Xo  fe'oneral  of  the  old  world  e 
l!ie  old  world  ever  had  such  , 
^^a<l  such  u  lyrovernniont  to  lij 
jl  I  ^^i»vc  ever  and  for  ever;  and  i 

fV^  ^"^  on  tiio  faoo  of  tlio  eartii 

r!-  his  country  lirst,  hist,  and  all 

self.  J^it  we  do  not  dej)end  i 
tho  prudence,  or  the  courage  c 
ago,  tho  patriotism,  and  the  int 
army  who  know  that  the  phict 
lot-box,  and  who,  as  long  as  t 
f^  ^'"r  play  through  the  ballot-bo 

^^  the  ballot-box  than  the  car 
f  '  "  Therefore,  I  say   to  you.  : 

There  are  no  better  friends  of 
gent,  no  truer  men  and  citizen 
the  United  fcitates."* 

in 

"  I  am  not  for  the  Union  as  it ' 
and  an  Andrew  Jackson  democ] 
was.  Uudei-stand  me,  i  was  fc 
thought  f  »aw,  t!ie  troubles  in  i 
Laviuff  undorfono   ti,/....   ♦ i 
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agMo,  1  eaj,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  ap  a  nogle  inch  of  the  soil  of  Sooth 
GuroliDO.    ]f  I  hail  beeu  liTiDg  at  that  tiia«,  and  bad  tlie  position,  the  wUl, 
nod  tlie  ability,  I  would  have  dealt  with  South  Carolina  as  Jackson  did,  and 
kept  her  io  the  Union  at  all  hazards ;  but  now  she  has  gone  out,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  when  she  comes  in  again  she  will  cooie  in  better  behaved; 
that  abe  shall  no  longer  be  the  fire-brand  of  the  Union,  aj,  thatshe  sliall  en- 
joy what  her  people  never  jet  enjoyed,  the  blessings  of  a  republican  fomi 
of  government.     And,  therefore,  in  that  view  I  am  not  for  the  recoDStruo- 
tion  of  the  Union  as  it  wo^,     I  hare  spent  treasure  and  blood  enough  upon 
It.  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow-citizens,  to  make  it  a  little  better,  and  I 
think  we  can  have  a  better  Union.     It  was  good  enough  if  it  had  been  let 
.alone.    The  old  house  was  good  enough  for  me,  but  the  South  palled  it 
down,  and  1  propose,  when  we  build  it  up,  to  build    it  up  with  all  the 
modem  improvements.     Another  one  of  the  logical  sequences,  it  seems  to 
ine,  that  follow  ineiorably,  and  is  not  to  bo  shunned,  from  the  proposition 
that  we  are  dealing  with  alien  enemies,  what  is  our  duty  with  regard  to  the 
.   conliBcation  of  their  property!     And  that  would  seem  to  me  to  be  verjr 
easy  of  gettlement  under  the  constitution,  and  without  any  discussion,  if 
'.:    niy  first  proposition  is  right.    JIasu't  it  been  held  from  the  beginning  of  the 
,■  world  down  to  this  day,  from  the  time  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  the 
^ '  }and  of  Canaan,  wliich  they  got  from  alien  enemies,  hasn't  it  been  held  that 
^  %he  whole  of  the  property  of  those  alien  enemies  belongs  to  the  conqneror, 
'.^    and  that  it  has  been  at  bis  mercy  and  his  clemenoy  what  should  be  done 
frith  itt    And  for  one,  I  would  take  it  and  give  to  the  loyal  man,  who  waa 
'  .'  loyal  from  the  heart,  at  the  South,  enough  to  make  him  as  well  as  be  waa 
.'  before,  and  I  would  t^e  the  balance  of  it  and  distiibute  it  among  tbe  vol- 
^i  nnteer  soldiers  who  have  gone  forth  in  the  service  of  their  country;  and  ao 
>J.far  as  I  know  them,  if  we  should  settle  South  Carolina  with  them,  in  the 
'.'^  coarse  of  a  few  years  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  receive  her  back  into  the 
lA  Union.'" 


If  these  men  are  alien  enemies,  is  there  any  objection  that  yon  know  of, 

tftndif  sostateit,  to  onr  arming  one  portion  of  that  Ibreign  conntry  against  ih« 

>ther,  while  they  are  fighting  ua?     Suppose  we  were  at  war  with  England, 

'who  here  would  get  up  in  New  York  and  aay  we  must  not  arm  the  Irish, 

!«~:test  thoy  should  hurt  some  Guglishiuan  ?     Well,  at  one  time,  not  very  far 

-«  |one,  all  those  Englislimen  were  our  grandfathers'  brothers.     Either  they 

ir  we  erred ;  but  we  are  now  separate  nations,  arising  out  of  the  contest. 

;    to  again  I  say,  if  you  will  look  carefully  you  will  see  that  there  can  be  no 

'    oltjection  fur  another  reason.    There  is  no  law,  either  of  war  or  of  inter- 

I    B&tional  law,  or  law  of  governmental  action  that  I  know  of,  which  prevenia 
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a  conn  try  urming  any  portion  of  its  citizens  or  its  Fnbjocts  for  the  dcAne 
of  thut  portiuii,  or  <if  any  other,  and  thej  become  (if  they  do  not  take  pot 
with  those  rebels)  simply  our  citizens,  residing  npon  our  territory,  which  at 
the  present  hour  ia  usurped  l>y  our  enemies.    At  tliis  moment,  and  in  the 
waning  hour,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  more  than  to  hint  at  these  Tariooi 
subjects.     But  there  i^  one  question  that  I  have  been  so  often  asked,  that  I 
want  to  make  an  answer  to,  once  for  all,  and  when  I  have  answered  it  to 
everybody,  nobody  will  ask  mo  again,  and  that  is  this  (and  most  freqaently' 
nni  I  asked  that  (piestion  by  my  old  democratic  friends) :     '  Why,  Geneial 
Butler,  what  is  your  experience  ?    Will  the  negroes  fight?*    To  that  I  havt 
to  answer,  that  upon  that  subject  I  have  no  personal  czperieuoe.     I  left  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  before  they  were  fairly  brought  into  action;  hot. 
they  did  i]<;ht  under  Jackson  at  Chalmette.    More  than  that,  I  will  bring  ia 
some  other  man  to  answer  that  question.    Let  Napoleon  III.  answer  it^ 
who  has  hired  them  to  do  what  the  veterans  of  the  Crimea  can  not  do— to 
whip  the  Mexicans.    I  will  answer  it  in  another  form.    Let  the  veterans 
of  Napoleon  the  First,  under  his  brother-in-law,  Le  Clerc,  wlio  were  whipped 
out  of  St.  Domingo  by  them,  tell  whether  they  will  fight  or  not.     I  will  ask 
you  to  remember  it  in  another  form  still.     What  has  been  the  demoral- 
izing etiect  upon  them  as  a  race  by  their  contact  with  the  white  man,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  can  not  forget  that  they  and  their  fathers  would  not  hav« 
been  slaves  except  they  were  captives  of  war  in  their  own  countries,  in  hand    ( 
to  hand  lights  among  the  several  chiefs,  and  were  sold  into  slavery  becaost 
they  were  cai)tives  in  war.    They  would  fight  at  some  time,  and   if  yoe 
want  to  know  any  more  about  it,  I  can  only  advise  you  to  try  thona."* 

THE   QUESTION^  BEFORE  US. 

*'  No  Union  man  wants  to  abrogate  the  old  constitution.  It  ia  good 
enough.  The  only  question  is,  how  can  we  take  bock  on  absconding  nMm- 
ber  of  the  firm  under  the  old  articles  of  agreement"  f 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  8eizuro  of  ]\Lason  and  SUdell,  General  Butler  was  of  o|iinioa  ^ 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  It  is  proper  to  record  here,  tbil'  1 
his  more  mature  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  si>cech  of  April  2d|. 
18G3,  is  that  ''we  acted  wisely  at  that  time  in  not  getting  inlA; 
serious  trouble  with  England."  At  the  same  time,  he  avowed  * 
conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  contiuae  to 
friendly  relations  with  a  power  in  practical  alliance  with  the 
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goTtmiDent.     He  odviaed   a  declaration   of  non-intercourse  with 
Enphud. 

•'  England  told  ns  what  to  do  when  we  took  Mason  and  Slidell, 
niid  she  thought  there  was  a  likelihood  to  be  a  war.  She 
stopped  exportation  of  thoae  articles  which  she  thought  we 
wanted,  and  which  she  had  allowed  to  be  exported  before.  Let 
us  do  the  same  thing.  Let  us  proclaim  non-intercourse,  so  that 
no  ounce  of  food  from  the  United  Slates  shall  ever  by  any  acciJent 
get  into  an  Englishman's  mouth  until  this  rebellion  ceases.  I  say 
again,  let  us  proclaim  non-intercourae,  so  that  no  ounce  of  food  shall 
by  nny  accident  get  into  an  Englishman's  month  until  these  piracies 
nre  stopped.  That  we  have  a  right  to  do  ;  and  when  we  ever  do 
do  it,  my  word  for  it,  they  will  find  out  where  these  vessels  are 
going  to,  and  they  will  write  to  the  Emperor  of  China." 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

strmuBT. 

TnK  speciality  of  General  Butler  is  this :  He  is  a  great  achiever, 
^  He  is  the  victorious- kind  of  man.  He  is  that  combinatioo  of  qual- 
g  ities  and  powci'S  which  is  moat  potent  in  bringing  things  to  pass. 
S;  Upon  reviewing  his  life,  we  find  that  he  has  been  signally  successful 

the  undertakings  which  have  seriously  tasked  his  powers. 

A  good  example  of  his  ready  adaptation  of  means  to  encl^,  has 
*'^  just  been  related  to  me  by  one  of  his  legal  friends,  A  wealthy 
1  .^  coiporation  in  New  England  refused  to  pay  for  a  bridge,  on  the 
rijground  that  the  contractor  had  been  a  few  days  behind  the  stipu- 
^^Ir.ted  time  in  completing  it.  General  Butler  was  retained  on  behalf 
'w:of  the  contractor.  Aware  that  he  really  had  no  case,  though  the 
t-;i[lilayin  finishing  the  bridge  was  abundantly  eicusable,  he  brought 
'  .ihe  cause  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  In  other  words,  he  told 
■  Vie  tlory  to  every  man  and  group  of  men  whom  chance  threw  in 
*:  bis  way.  He  caused  endless  paragraphs  upon  the  subject  to  be  in- 
^  lerled  in  tho  newspapers.  The  bridge  waa  justly  commended  as  a 
niost  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  remarks  were  appended  upon 
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the  soullessncss  of  a  corporation,  which  could  avail  itself  of  thi 
letter  of  a  contract  to  deprive  a  fellow-citizen  of  the  reward  of  hii 
labors.  In  a  word,  lie  enlisted  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  conim unity  on  the  side  of  the  contractor,  and  thai 
shamed  the  corporation  into  a  compromise.  You  may  call  this,  if 
you  please,  an  illegitimate  mode  of  proceeding  for  a  learned  advo- 
cate. It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  plan  adopted  answered 
the  end  proposed,  and  that  the  end  proposed  was  justice. 

It  may  he  profitable  to  inquire  what  is  the  secret  of  Generd 
Butler's  success. 

Brains.    That  is  a  great  part  of  the  secret.    Tins  roan  has  ondeN 
stood  the  matter.     He  has  been  able  to  grasp  the  situation  atsll 
times,  and  to  know  what  the  situation  required  at  all  times.     From 
the  hour  when  he  shook  hands  with  Jefferson  Davis,  in  December, 
1800,  to  the  pres(mt  moment,  he  has  never  been  gropini^  in  the 
dark,  or  feeling  his  way  to  a  policy.    And  his  opinion,  generally 
scouted  at  the  moment,  has  always  been  justified  by  the  progreH 
of  events.    He  was  right  in  getting  Massachusetts  ready  to  marcL 
He  took  the  right  road  to  Washington.    He  was  right  in  regard* 
ing  Fortress  Moni'oe  as  the  base  against  Richmond.    The  flash  of 
inspiration  which  pronounced  the  negroes  contraband  of  war,  wai 
right.    Each  step  in  the  progress  of  his  mind  upon  the  negro  ques- 
tion was  right  at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances.    That  single 
suggestion  of  a  board  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  officers,  wm 
worth  all  he  has  received  from  the  government.    His  order,  mak- 
ing officers  pay  for  the  pillage  committed  by  their  men,  was  another 
masterly  stroke.     Better  still,  perhaps,  it  would  be  to  make  the 
whole  regiment  responsible — privates  as  well  as  officers.     At  New 
Orleans,  lie  was  magnificently  right,  both  in  theory  and  in  practioa 
Every  day  brought  forth  some  new  proof  of  the  fertility  of  his 
mind — of  his  genius  for  governing.     That  policy  of  isolating,  crip- 
pling, and  destroying  the  malignants,  and  of  raising  in  the  scale  of 
being  the  laboring  multitude,  white,  black,  or  yellow,  is  the  only 
policy  which  can  ever  make  the  country  a  xatiox,  homogeneoosi 
imited,  powerfid  and  free.    No  man  has,  no  man  can,  point  out  an* 
other  path  to  permanent  reconstruction.    To  dethrone  the  ftlse  king. 
Minority,  and  to  crown  in  his  stead  the  true  king,  Majority — thai 
was  the  scheme  attempted  in  Louisiana.    But  one  thing  is  wanting 
to  its  complete  success — the  total  abolition  of  sUvery,  which 
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Btitutes  the  power  of  the  niliDg  faction,  and  keeps  in  beathemBt 
bondage  every  poor  man  in  the  South,  whatever  hia  color. 

General  Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  dreamer  or  theorizer. 
Dreamers  and  theorizei's  are  good  and  helpful ;  but  he  is  not  ono 
of  them.  His  forte  is  to  devise  expedients  to  meet  a  new  state  of 
things,  or  to  eSect  a  special  purpose.  He  is  singularly  happy  in 
framing  a  measure,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  which  precisely 
answers  the  end  proposed,  and  works  good  in  many  directions  not 
B])cciully  contemplated.  His  plan  for  feeding  the  poor  of  New 
'  Oilcans,  for  example,  besides  efieciing  the  main  purpose  of  saving 
thousands  from  stnrvntion,  brought  home  to  the  authors  of  their 

.  ruin  a  part  of  the  ill-conseqaences  of  their  conduct,  and  chimed 
in  with  his  general  policy  of  suppressing  one  class  and  raising 
anothur. 

Brains  are  the  great  secret.  He  is  endowed  with  a  large, 
healthy,  active,  instructed,  experienced  brain — Heaven's  best  gift, 
and  the  medium  through  which  all  other  good  gifts  arc  given. 

Courage,  will,  firmness,  nerve — call  it  what  you  will— General 
Butler  has  it.     He  has  not  been  called  to  face  the  leaden  rain  and 

V  iron  hall  of  battle ;  but  he  has  exhibited  on  every  occasion  the 
couruge  which  the  occasion  required.     Ho  has  shown  a  singular 

,  inseiisibiiity  to  the  phiuitoms  which  play  so  important  a  part  ib 
war.     He  has  shown  the  courage  to  go  forward  and  meet  the 

I  imaginary  danger,  as  well  as  the  real.  He  has  the  courage  of 
opinion — so  rare  in  a  republic  where  public  men  all  want  the  favor 
of  the  many.  He  dares  accept  the  remote  consequences  of  a 
policy.  He  dares  to  take  the  responsibility.  He  dares  to  incur 
obloquy.  He  dares  to  tell  the  truth,  and  all  the  trutli.  I  venture  to 
declare,  that  in  the  many  thousand  pages  of  his  writings  as  an 
'■)  officer  of  the  government,  there  is  not  one  ioteutional  misstatement 
:  :5or  unfair  suppression.  Falsehood  ia  the  natural  resort  of  timidity. 
:%<  A  brave  man  does  not  lie,  and  need  not. 

'^}  Honesty.  With  opportunities  of  irregular  gain,  such  as  no  other 
ivmiui  has  had  since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  bis  hands  are 
'i^potlcsB.  He  could  have  made  a  safe  half  million  by  a  wink;  and, 
'if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  liavc  come  home  with  a  peculiar  and 
,  luai'ked  reputation  for  integrity ;  because  then  he  would  have  had 
i  an  interest  to  create  auch  a  reputation,  and  could  not  have  in- 
L  dulge<l  the  noble  carelessness  with  regard  to  his  good  name  which 
r-  27 


acFL's  of  pi'iiine  mass-nieetmgs 
vivLifity  of  Gc'iicrul  liiitler's  ul 
sucuesd  ID  thu  service  of  Ms  co 

Fiuth.  "  After  our  return  t> 
al's  Btaff, " ail  ex-inajor  of  Cliic 
the  St,  Nicholas  Hoti;l  in  New 
onr  cause  looked  very  glootnj 
depressed  hy  the  indieutions  o 
of  great  despondency  asked  the 

"  '  Do  you  believe  we  shall  eve 

" '  Yes,  sii-,'  tlie  general  answ 

"  '  Well,  but  how  ?'  asked  th. 

"  '  God  knows,  I  don't ;  but  1 
the  general  replied.*  I  have  oft 
qaestioQcrs. 

" '  We  ought  to  march  throuj 
I'm  afraid  we  shall  only  tumbU 
get  through  somehow.' " 

Humanity.  The  papers  relatJr 
teem  with  evidence  that  he  is  a 
emed  his  soldiers  strictly,  but  ■, 
interests.  lie  was  lenient  and  t 
rertence,  or  such  as  betrayed 
nature.  He  was  generous  to  tl 
Blow  honor  where  it  wiw  ''■—     ' 


not  more  bo  toward  admirala  and  general  officers  than 
ants  and  privato  soldiers.  To  the  enemies  of  his  conntiy 
e  a  roaring  lion  or  a  growling  bear.  The  men  of  his 
and  the  loyal  citizens  of  his  department  enjoyed  thn 
1  of  knowing  that  their  general  was  a  gentleman.  No 
iward  other  commanders ;  only  gratitnde  and  admiration 
Taguts,  the  Grants,  the  Rosecranses,  the  Meades,  and  all 
leroes  of  the  war.  Consideration,  too,  for  the  many  able 
itentioned  men  who  have  been  less  successfuL 
im.  No  man  sliould  he  praised  for  loving  his  comitry, 
than  for  loving  his  mother.  K  the  country  is  lost,  we 
If  the  country  is  disgraced,  we  aU  hang  onr  heads  in 
o  love  one's  country  is  a  part  of  our  natural  and  proper 
But  if  there  is  one  man  who  has  gone  along  more  en- 
he  with  his  country  in  this  great  struggle  to  preserve 
there  is  one  man  who  has  taken  the  great  cause  more 
le.art,  or  striven  ^ith  a  purer  aim  to  do  his  part  in  the 
i  holy  work,  he  must,  indeed,  be  the  very  model  of  a 
lamiug  patriot.  Let  none  of  us,  however,  claim  for  him- 
another  any  pre-eminence  in  patriotism.  In  this  alone 
agreed,  that  if  it  takes  as  long  to  restore  the  country  as 
;  Spaniards  to  expel  the  floors  from  Spain  (600  years), 
s  to  be  done.  If  the  treasury  is  bankrupt,  no  matter,  it 
ne.  If  we  have  to  make  twenty  truces,  still  it  is  to  be 
we  pause,  it  will  be  only  to  renew  the  strife  as  soon  as 
iken  breath.   . 

without  courage  may  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  To 
ige  without  brains  is  to  be  a  human  bull-dog.  Brains 
without  experience  in  human  affairs,  without  knowledge 
irld  and  mankind,  will  often  lead  a  man  far  astray. 
lor  and  experience  united,  still  require  the  honest  heart, 
im.  And  even  all  these  are  ineffective  in  times  like  these, 
"c  is  also  an  enormous  capacity  for  labor.  But  when  a 
uts  himself  to  view  who  possesses  a  fertile  genius,  conr- 
ludge,  experience,  patriotism  and  honesty,  with  a  sound- 
lily  constitution  that  gives  him  the  complete  ose  of  all  his 
country  must  be  rich  indeed  in  able  men,  if  it  can  afford, 
)f  public  danger,  to  dispense  with  his  services. 


I 


APPENDIX. 


GENERAL  M.  JEFF.  THOMPSON. 

Thk  following  correspondence  has  recently  passed  between  General  Bai- 
ler and  General  Jeff.  Thompson  of  the  Confederate  army,  now  a  prisoner 
of  war.  General  Thompson  was  long  General  Bntler^s  principal  adversary 
in  Louisiana,  as  he  was  in  command  of  the  largest  Confederate  force  in  the 
^cinity  of  New  Orleans.  General  Bntler  having  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me  the  letters,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  consider 
them  part  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  The 
correspondence  tends  to  show  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South  will  be  astonished  to  find  what  excel- 
lent and  cordial  friends  they  are,  after  thirty  years  of  alienation. 

OXNEBAL  THOMPSON  TO  OSNXIULL  BUTLXB. 

"Dep6t  OF  Pbibonsbs, 

'^JOHNSON^S  ISLAin),   NBAB  SaNDUSKT,   OhIO, 

"  September  28,  1863. 
**  Migor-General  B.  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

*'  Genebal  : — About  this  time  last  year,  the  fortunes  of  war  placed  in  ray 
hands  a  Captain  Thornton  of  your  command,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  of 
war.  You  will  remember  that  I  sent  Captain  Thornton  on  parole  back  to 
New  Orleans,  in  your  yacht  I  promised  Captain  Thornton  that,  if  I  was 
ever  captured,  I  would  notify  him  of  my  whereabouts,  that  he  might  return 
the  favors  which  he  thought  I  extended  to  him. 

'^  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Thornton  is  under  any  obligations  to  me,  as 
I  simply  acted  toward  him  as  I  have  to  all  gentlemen  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  captured  by  me ;  but,  in  conformity  with  my  promise, 
I  would  like  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  here ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  his 
address,  and  understanding  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  penonal  friend  of 
'yours,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  presuming  to  request  you  to  forward  him  this 
letter,  let  me  know  his  address,  or  otherwise  let  him  know  that  I  am  at 
this  prison,  as  may  be  most  convenient  or  agreeable  to  yourself. 

*^  Yours  most  respectfrdly, 
"M.  Jeff,  Tbompsox,  Brigadier- (r^ncral^  M.  S,  &J" 


AFPSXDIZ. 


TBOHPBOir. 

"Lon-![ix,MAM.,  October  6,  186S. 
"  Brigadier- General  M.  Jetf.  Tbomfsoh  : 

'Qeneral: — Yoar  noCo  oddreMod  to  me  nas  received  to-daf.  I  will 
forward  it  to  Captain  Thornton,  now  on  Brigadier-General  Shepley'a  staff 
at  New  Orleuus,  as  you  re<[ue3t 

"I  retain  a  llvclj  senite  of  the  conrtes;  and  urbanity  with  which  yoi 
ooDdncted  operations,  when  in  command,  opposed  to  me  in  Louisiana,  and 
desire  again,  as  before,  to  thank  yon  for  jonr  kindnew  to  Captain  TLomI 
in  sending  him  home  wounded,  by  which  kindness  1  liave  no  duabt  his 
life  was  saved. 

"Although  an  outlaw,  by  the  proclamation  of  those  whom  yon  serve,  for 
acts  which  nu  one  knows  more  sorely  than  yourself  were  antruly  reported 
and  m^astly  construed,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  yonr  imprisonment  light- 
ened, or  commuted,  if  possible. 

"  I  bave,  tlierefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  a.  copy  of  your  coramuni- 
COtJon  to  the  war  department,  with  a  note,  of  which  the  inclosed  shows  the 


"Sympathizing  with  you  that  the  fortnno  of  war  has  made  y< 
oner,  yet  yon  will  pardon  me  when  I  add,  that  1  am  glad  the 
country  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  so  effective  on  officer. 

"Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Bbnj.  F.  Butlbb. 


R  covaUJiiiiNQ  AT  ;oin<eo»'B  island. 


"LowBiX,  Ti AM.,   October  6,  ISfiS. 
"To  the  Officer  GomraaodiDg  D6pAt  of  Prisoners,  at  Johnson's  Island,  near 
Sandusky,  Ohio; 
"Sir: — Inclosed   please   find   an   unsealed   note,    to   General    M.   Jeff. 
Thompson,  now,  as  1  am  informed,  a  prisoner  under  your  charge.     If  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  yonr  dtp6t,  please  deliver  it.    You  will    ' 
read  It,  if  ogreeablo  to  you,  and  will  learn  llierelrom,  that  General  Thomp- 
son showed  great  kindness  to  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  that  fell  into  his 
bands;  and  1  beg  leave  to  bespeak  for  him  all  the  indulgence  and  liberty 
which  can  be  iihown  him  consistently  with  your  discipline. 

"  Pleaae  inform  me  if  General  Thompson  19  destitute,  so  that  he  can  not 
supply  himself  with  any  little  comforts  that  would  alleriate  and  accord  witV 
his  sitnatioQ. 
^^  "  Most  truly  yours, 

B^  "Bbsj.  F.  Butlbk." 


OSmBAI,  BDTLBR  TO   TBC  BBOBKTABT   OF   WAX. 

'-  Lowell,  Ham.,  CeUjbtr  0,  1603. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Stamtos',  Secretary  of  Wor ; 

"  S[B : — I  have  the  honor  to  incluse  a  note,  received  from  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral M.  Jelf.  Thompson,  whom  I  knew  ia  command  of  the  forces  imme- 
diate)}' opposed  to  me  at  Pontchatuala,  on  the  northern  Bide  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  when  I  waa  in  command  in  the  Department  of  the  Golf.  The 
original  I  have  sent,  as  requested,  to  Captain  Thornton,  on  Brigadier- 
General  Geo.  F.  Sheplej's  staff. 

'' Captain  lliornton,  a  moat  valuable,  brave,  and  efficient  officer,  wasgriev- 
ouslj  wounded,  with  at  least  seven  -hullet  liolos  throa;{b  bis  clothes  and 
various  parts  of  his  body,  in  the  attack  on  Pontehatouln  in  September  of 
last  year,  under  the  command  of  the  late  lamented  Mnjor-General  Strong, 
then  my  cliief  of  ataff.  Captain  Thornton  was  left  in  the  liands  of  the 
enemy,  and  received  of  General  Thompson  every  care  and  kindness,  and,  at 
my  request,  was  tent  to  New  Orleans  upon  his  parole.  This  courteODS 
consideration  on  the  part  of  General  Thompson,  !  have  no  doubt,  enabled 
us,  witli  tlie  blessing  of  heaven,  to  save  Captain  Thornton's  valnable  life. 
General  Thompson  is  now  a  prisoner  at  Johnson's  Island,  near  Sandasky, 
Olilo.  If  not  incoDsistent  with  public  service,  I  most  earnestly  ask  that 
General  Tliompson  may  be  released  upon  his  parole. 

"  While  I  can  testify  to  the  uniform  urbanity  and  conrtesy  with  which 
all  the  operations  of  General  Thompson  were  conducted,  I  am  most  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  kindness  which  he  showed  to  Captain  Thorn- 
ton alone  should  entitle  him  to  every  possible  consideration.  That  kindness 
was  not  alone  given  to  the  officers,  but  the  wounded  men  spoke  of  his 
treatment  with  the  utmost  gratitude. 

"  I  found  him  s  troublesome  enemy  enough,  bnt  his  hnmanitj,  which 
was  in  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  General  Ta^lor^  leads  me  to  ask  this 
favor  for  him  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

"  As  I  am  not  ranch  iu  the  habit  of  asking  leniency  for  rebels,  I  tnut  the 
war  department  will  take  it  as  a  guaranty  that  this  is  A  prop«r  case  for  the_ 
n  of  every  indulgence. 
'■  I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Bksj.  F.  Bctlee,  Major-Genaral  D.  3.  VeUJ" 


"  Dbp6t  or  PmsoNEBS  op  Wab, 

•  "JoHHSON'S   ISLiSD,  KEAR   SaNDUSKT,  ObIO, 

•'  October  13,  19H3. 
"  M^ior-General  B.  F.  Bnnwt,  U.  8.  Vols..  Lowell,  ifass. : 

"  General  : — Your  kind  letter  of  the  fith  inst.  was  received  on  the  IDth, 
bat  a  violent  headache  hus  prevented  mc  from  answering  it  until  now. 
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APPBHDIZ.  635 

iiiLOil  jou  of  tliese  facta  fur  fear  aorae  peraoD  who  is  not  acquainted  with  me 
may  believe  the  Blander,  and  that  yon  can  show  tbeiu  tlie  fulaity. 

"I  ani  to  be  offered  iny  parole,  incoujiidariLtioii  of  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness whicli  I  hare  naiversally  shown  to  alt  my  enemies,  and  I  may  accept 
it,  not  tliat  I  care  uboat  the  '  restricted  liberty'  that  it  nil!  give,  but  it  will 
dhow  to  uiy  I'l'lends  Hiid  enemies  (I  mean  personal)  that  the  ntories  that 
hare  buen  told  about  lue  are  falae,  and  that  I  have  aln-aya  conducted  my- 
st'll',  especially  hi  thoue  who  were  hu  unfortunate  as  to  be  taken  prisuners 
(and  more  especially  so  when  wounded),  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  I 
can  assure  you,  dear  sister,'  that,  when  the  truth  shall  he  told,  yon  will  never 
hear  anything  of  nie  of  which  you  .need  be  ashamed,  although  you  will 
jirobably  be  often  mortifled  by  reports,  anecdotes,  and  stories  that  may  b« 
told  upon  Tiie.  1  have  hung  and  shot  my  own  men  for  disobeying  me,  and 
1  will  do  it  .'igain ;  but  the  citizens  wlicre  I  have  commanded  have  never 
been  troubled  by  my  troops  or  by  my  orders,  and  many  Unlun  men  were 
and  are  in  my  district  who  can  testily  to  this  fact.  Yon  would  be  very 
proud  to  sec  some  letters  that  I  have  received  from  prominent  Union  mea 
and  fi^deral  generals  since  I  have  been  a  prisoner.  I  am  writing  thus  for 
fear  1  may  not  have  time  to  write  again  before  I  leave,  as,  should  the  parole 
arrive  and  I  accept  it,  I  will  immediately  start  to  iiiciimond  or  to  Canada. 

"  I  have  authority  to  draw  aa  Qear^e  D.  Prentice,  of  Louisville,  or 
M^or-Ueneral  ISerg.  F.  Butler,  for  what  money  I  want ;  but  should  I  not 
accept  the  parole,  I  will  prefer  to  trust  to  my  old  personal  frieudahip  for 
little  dribs  until  I  am  exchanged. 

"  You  will  hear  through  the  newspapers  whether  I  go  to  Canada  or  the 
Confederacy ;  for  1  would  be  fearful  to  accept  the  parole  for  the  United 
States,  OS  1  would  quarrel  with  half  tbe  men  I  met. 

"  Farewell,  dear  sister;  1  may  not  have  time  to  write  agiun  before  I  may 
again  be  on  the  war  path,  and  then  my  life  is  always  in  danger.      •     *    ^ 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"M.  iKwr.  TnoHPBOV." 
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tDui,  a»«t*i,  iiiBikMi  to,  a. 

Ailimi.Juhn.  qngUd   onoD    nllilmit  csntro- 

vrrif,  VL 
AlgiiTs.  L»„  MeCldim  apofclM;  trooja  patted 

Allyn.  LIctiMnanl  W.  B,  dlitis^labed  ■!  Bi- 

WslfK.  ColoD^'L  Aofuitai,  hla  duel  wlUi  BkiI, 

AlilKK,  Mn.  A^  UUndlDC  bcr  buibud  it  dul, 

/LlhtMn.  WIIIK  kllli  R«d,  Mil  hit  trill.  Ml; 

Anu-ii.  Miljttr,  bears  dla|iaLebM   for  Oonraor 

Aiiil'.'ri^in.'  Ui^nnul  KolK'it.  al  SumUr.  M;  Hla- 
.ion  ii>,J^i  mlRMd  brBulK'r.UliCDCki 

Aj;  •d'anu  HutliVa  ■lUnsHoa*.  t»:  ippiiliiti 
Butlur  liHnilUTiW;  oddnMri  aliUi  IEtkI- 
Ridit,  01 ;  BiiUw  lut  fr<-u  fUUdclubio.  11 : 
hliU'ttcrluBnileriini  tlw  iMurnetiun  i)u»- 


AUuitlc  HiinUilr.  ttBiited  iiimb  Put  <Me»  it 

•  Ni'W  Orl«nk4'>-;  miHwdoK  rram,  eiS. 

Aniusuphi,  Ilurlvr  (ITM.  iSDO. 

ArcDilaBu  lintbiTS.  OH  bC  3^. 

Aicry.  Mr..  In  ('liul«Mn  CoDTcntloa,  4ft 

mtUtQtKaOn.tlt. 


■...■■■■u.    (.'ujililn    D.,   dIatlDgulthcd    at  Baton 

•j.i\..-\.  ('.agiUIn  Tbrodorua,  it  conriirdiH  on 
^^U'lilsiau'l.SIO:  nini  by  llic  fOrti,  !3a,  MJ ; 
Iniidi  III   Ko»  Orlsuii,  ie»;  iDMrvlsw  wlih 


ichf,  Pr,  TbomM  H 


Bilirr,  aerteuit,  dliUncolahod  it  Bitoo  Ronn 

Biltlmorr,  ch>pt«r  on,  IM;  coDdlllnn  In  AprtL 
16II1.102:  •'oRieBluullCnliinioldiorA  3M. 

niitkr  (I  Ki'w  Orluuit,  MT,  {m ;  till  palter, 

Bank  or  KcBtnckv.  ifTidr  oC  43&  4»l. 

BuDlii  uf  Nev  Orlaui.  diillagi  of  Botlcr  with, 

B:irkFr.  jii»b.  •llaHan  to,  I7«;  IiDdi  iiioD«7  III 

BnrlhiUi'Ciptilii  A.  W.,  with  ElfhUi  BrglaiaBi, 

Biitilidur.  ivIvittH.  T^  dIKlDf  ulibed  it  Bitoa 

Bann:|[irc1,''0riBcnl  P.  O.  T..  nnnibu  of  hli 
tnKi»  at  Bnll  Ron.  IW;  bulldi  furu  below 
New  OrlrtBl,  Ml ;  ttooni  tram  Now  OrlmU 
Join,  itt;  clK^Fnii  it  New  Orlrgni.  SSI,  St3; 

Uiloa.  .Vuei,  Butler  to,  on  cooilcU'  ehlldnuL 

OS*. 
Bitno  Roam.  Mrt^lellu  nnm.  IH ;  rlilted  b* 

Ball.T,  43'4,  tW;  b>ttlo  ot;  4GH;  likun.  SGI: 

Hock,  QairiiT-D.uur  JoBi.'B,  bin  fcnl'iucls.  Ml 
Brc.^>w|lrk>^^  The.  miimeDU   npun  But- 

0.11.  l-ipliln  John.  n.>n>nwlteri  fo'm.  '»T: 
nii»  by  the  (nn*,  £<1>.  241;bnl>u  L^Blted 
Ststui  W  on  CDilDDi-lloau  ud  MlBt  of  Kaw 
Orlani,  211,  2:4  Wl. 

Boll.  John.  Nfw  Urlewi*  ro(e>  for.  Id  IStO,  tSS. 

Bell.  Mijor  Jwnh  M..uieodo(r  sC  41:  InlBi 
•lalTurBulliT.  t'4:  ob  the  varue  to  !fhfa  !■■ 
lind,  »R  SM,  nn;  unonBcd:  Hi;  v!ewi 
the  ninnliui  by  the  IWta,  £4C;  demindi  St. 
Oivlei'a  Ilolrl.  IM:   iToidrd    by    hla   old 

voBl-judge  rf  Kew^lrkaiia!  "Wu  purity'rf 
hlact.ncler,  41*:  ctccldea  fiir  DuniDd.4iS; 
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ieBKhl.  U.  V,  BDtler  to.  OB  Ih.  n(.r,  SSSi 

("Butler.  OB  thaollb,  tM. 
Itmlli.  OIoikI   John  £L,  U  biUUt  gf  QrHt 

Bethel,  141, 141. 
ScBJawlB.  J.  P..  alfna  DtTlt^   prvdunUoB, 
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Lcc,   Miss,  Int^nriew    with    offloera    at  Pass 

Cbristiaii,  21S. 

Lev,  Mr5.,  interview  with  oflicers  at  Pas* 
Chribtian.  US. 

Lelferla,  Colonel  M.,  declines  to  accompany  Bnt- 
ler,  7U.  71;  reaches  Annopolis,  S3;  refuses  to 
join  Butler,  83 ;  consents,  st ;  remarks  upon,  85>. 

Leinorc,  Alfred,  supplies  cloth  to  Confederates, 
3TU ;  arrested,  880. 

LeuK^rc,  Jules,  supplies  cloth  to  Confederates, 
370;  arrested,  8S0. 

Leinore,  S.  A.  <k  Co.,  supply  cloth  to  Confeder- 
ates, 379. 

Leonard,  Charle^  his  death  at  Relay  House,  107. 

Lepayre,  J.  M  ,  Butler  to,  on  bank  coin,  415. 

Lewia,  Major  WUIiaiii  B.,  his  activity  and  en- 
durance at  eighty,  225. 

Lewis,  the  transport,  in  Biloxi  expedition,  215. 
207. 

Llfb,  Theodorus,  committed  to  Ship  Island,  44S. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  scheme  to  assassinate,  G5; 
saluted  bv  Seventh  Uegiment,  93;  not  famii- 
lur  with  ^Washington,  102;  promotes  Butler, 
117;  his  remarks  upon  Bi>ec!al  recruiting,  181 ; 
consents  to  New  Orleans  expe«lltlon^  192; 
Butler  to,  on  leaving  for  New  Orleans,  194; 
his  vote  in  New  Orleans  in  1860.  "ifjS;  choered 
by  nesrro,  267;  groans  for,  at  New  Orleans, 
2t>S;  his  instructions  to  Butler  resfieotl  tig  ne- 
groe.s  491 ;  annuls  Hunter's  proclamation  of 
freedom,  492;  Phelps  to,  on  arming  the  ne- 
groes. 41»S;  Butler  to,  on  free  Ial>oriu  I^misi- 
ana,  525;  IJutler  to,  on  his  recall,  697;  receives 
Butler.  613,  014;  his  juk«-s.  629. 

Lively,  Mr.,  taken  prisoner.  154. 

Lonar',  Sergeant,  distinguished  at  Baton  Eouge, 
rw3. 

L<»pez,  General,  allusion  to,  256. 

L«»rd,  Mr>,  anecdote  ul,  81. 

Luuii-)ana«  the,  ternirof.  247.  21S;  blown  up,  250. 

Lovel.  Genei-al  Mansfield,  allusion  to,  209;  noti- 
fied of  liilnxi  ex|>e<lit  ion,  217;  to  Duncan,  287; 
brings  news  of  c<Jining  tloct  to  New  Orleans, 
204;  interview  with  Bailey,  271 ;  leaves  NeM* 
Orleans.  272;  his  proclamation  «>f  martial  law, 
2*J6;  prepares  New  Orleans  for  defense,  316; 
his  tr<M»p9  fed  from  New  Orleans,  329  ;  con- 
spiracy <»f  paroled  [irisoners  to  Join,  834 ;  in- 
cites guerilhv*,  56<). 

Lowell  Advertiser, anecdote  respecting,  27. 

Lowell,  its  origin  and  importance,  16;  the  But- 
lers removed  to.  16. 

Ludlow,  Colonel  W,  H.,  608. 

Lvuch,  Lieutenant  T.  L.,  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
'555. 


McClcUan.  Oencnil  George  B.,  his  rank,  120;  com- 
mi  lids  Butkr.s  Tex-ii*  paj)er,  1S5;  why  he  did 
not  att.iek  In  lull  of  ISGI,  1^0  ;  his  opinion  of 
New  Oilt-ans  expedition,  lUl ;  his  orders  to 
Butler.  192.  "191.  551. 

MeCormick,  Dr..  anecdotes  related  by,  25S-263; 
in  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans,  39S;  in  his 
olliVe,  590:  commended,  5S5. 

Macdoiiald,  private,  in  Biloxi  expedition.  214. 

McKean,  C«)mniod«>re,  at  Ship  Island,  196,  197. 

Macklin,  S..428,430. 

McLane,  Abrah.im,  ordered  for  execution,  847; 
rei)Heved,  851. 

McKinzie,  private,  distinguished  at  EJaton 
Kouge,  572. 


McMillan,  General,  captures  the  Fox,  884,  MS: 

commended,  585. 
McNutt,  Captain,  at  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  146. 
M:igec*s  cavalry,  distinguished  at  Baton  Kouge, 

671. 
Maglnnis,  John,  upon    Citizens^  Bank  silver, 

861. 
Magrudcr,  Colonel  J.  B.,  correspondence  with 

Butler.  153,  l&L 
Mallorv,  Colonel,  his  slaves  come  to  F<»tress 

Monroe,  12«"',  128. 
Manassas  Junction,  Butler's  plan  to  seise,  105; 

battle  of,  167,  190. 
Manassas,  the  ram,  described,  22S ;  attacks  the 

Union  fleets  242,  244,  247,  249. 
Manchac  Pass,  McClellan  upon,  194;  attacked 

by  KimkiU,  566. 
Manners  Canal,  troops  enter  by,  849. 
Manning,  Ca[>tain  C.  H.,  distingxiished  at  BaXoo 

Kojrue,  573. 
Manning,  J.  C,  428,  480. 
Manning's    Battery,    distinguished    at   Baton 

Rouge,  570. 
Marian),  Mr.,  taken  prisoner,  164. 
Marie,  Felicia,  the  c:»se  of,  405. 
Martin,  Captain  K.  V.,  with  Eighth  Regiment,  74. 
Martin,  Lieutenant  Frederick.  In  the  Pass  Of- 
fice, 486;  relates  anecdotes  of,  4bS;    in  Pon- 

chatoula  exoeilition.  576,  677. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  quoted    upon  duelling  in 

New  Orleans,  259. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  in  Fort  Warren,  186;  given 

up,  189;  allusion  to,  814;   Butler's  mature 

ojiinion  respecting.  624. 
Ma.ton,  John  .M.,  in  Foi  t  Warren,  186 ;  given  up, 

Mas**:! eh u setts  i»reparinff  foV  war,  60. 

Matthews,  Lieut^n.nnt,  interview  with  Butler  at 
Annapolis,  7»«,  78. 

Mejan,  Count  de.  applied  to  by  Heidsieck,  360  j 
his  complicilv  with  Heidsieck,  862 ;  Conlurie 
writes  to,  HOS;  his  detection  and  removal, 
377-8S2;  Butler  to,  on  the  sugar,  3n'»;  to  But- 
ler on  oath,  456;  to  Wcitzel,  on  dis;irniing, 
4(W,  464. 

Mejan.  Madame  de,  bribed,  880. 

Memminger,  C.  G.,  retains  coin  of  New  Orleans 
banks,  416. 

Mercer,  Dr.,  pleads  for  Mumfonl,  8.M ;  corre- 
spondence with  Bntler  on  the  oath,  475. 

Mercer,  W.  N.,  Butler  to,  on  bank  c»»in.  415; 
to  Butler,  for  Bank  of  Ix>ui8ian.V  421 :  Butler 
to.  on  same,  422;  re[)lv,  423. 

MeiTlmac,  the.  allusions' to,  209,  223.  232. 

Melcjilf,  AdjuUnnt  J.  IL,  ilistinguit-hcd  at  Baton 
Kouge.  573. 

Miami,  the,  in  the  running  by  the  forts,  23$; 
b<»rro\ved  by  Butler.  248. 

Miller.  Captain  Morris  J.,  advises  Butler  not  to 
land  at  Annapolis,  7l>;  Butlers  replv.  SO. 

Miner,  AV.  J.,  Ml. 

Mint  of  New  OrWns,  Farragut  orders  United 
States  flag  «pt»n.  270,  272;  fl.ig  t<)m  from,  by 
Mumfonl,  275;  flag  a«min  hoisted,  273. 

Mississiftpi  ICiver.  iiumU^r  of  Its  ontlets,  314. 

.Ml.sBli'Sl|i|»i.  the  ram,  explosion  of  at  New 
Orleanss  269. 

Mississippi,  the  sloop-of  war,  fires  into  the  fire- 
raft,  22S :  allusion  to,  229 ;  runs  bv  the  forts, 
23'\841,249;  Summers  flies  to,  2^7;  leaves, 
2S2. 

Mississippi   the    traDsjiort,   voyage    to    Ship 
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the  battle  of  Ball  Rnn,  167;  troops  ordered 
away,  1G7;  procures  promotion  for  Phelps, 
16s  ;*  to  CameroiL,  on  contrabands,  16S;  to 
Tappan,  on  same,  178;  Southern  biography  of. 
174;  to  BakiT,  askin!*  !^(Ivice,  17ft;  recRUfxl 
from  F«trtrcSR  Monro*',  175:  receives  upiM^lnt- 
ment  fi-om  \VtK»l,  177;  commands  liatti>ras 
expedition,  177;  rocruits  in  New  Knglond, 
17a;  collision  with  Andrew,  180  to  IM:  re- 
commends Ship  Island,  IS^;  sends  tri>op:» 
thither,  Is*);  his  opinion  upon  the  Mason  and 
Sliuell  affair,  IWJ;  letter  to  Colonel  Wheldon, 
on  sup[>ortin;;  families  of  his  troops,  ^i>l',  his 
staff,  ISS;  testirtos  before  war  committee, 
ISU;  nrjces  New  Orleans  pniject,  191;  nlnoi'd 
over  Department  of  the  GuII^  19*2;  leaves 
Washinarton,  194:  his  remarks  upon  PhelpVs 
proclamation,  2l»l ;  his  v«)ya;re  to  Ship  Island, 
21»JJ-2US;  arrives  nt  Ship  Island  20S:  con- 
sults with  Farra;rut,  210;  embarks  troops, 
211;  sends  expedition  to  Uiloxi,  *£]>>',  com- 
mends Itiloxi  troops, 'JlS;  meditates  descent 
upon  Pensoeola,  219 ;  sends  coal  and  medicines 
to  the  deft.  224 ;  reochi'S  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 232;  reaches  the  fleet,  2.S.S;  views  the 
runninjr  by,  289,  246:  conducts  troops  to  rear 
of  SL  Philip,  24»;  jjoch  to  the  fleet  before 
New  Orleans.  2f»0  :  reaches  fleet,  and  advises 
threat  of  bomUirdnjont,  276;  orders  troops 
to  the  city,  277 ;  his  focllnp  toward  the  rebel- 
lion. 27S;  lands  in  New  Orleans,  2>>0;  first 
raeai^ureA.  2?2;  interview  with  the  mavor. 
2S5:  orders  Summers  to  ('ustom-llouse. '}SS; 
c«»nduet8  Mrs.  Butler  to  the  St.  Chnrles,  2s0; 
m<^Kie  of  treatinj?  abusive  letUTS,  290;  inter- 
view with  mayor  and  con nHl.  290-297:  his 
pers«»n  and  manner  described,  291  ;  reply  to 
Soule,  29ft;  c<insents  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  New  Orleans.  298;  feeds  and  employs 
the  poor,  8<H):  rebukes  mayor  and  council 
804,  JJOft ;  to  Shei»K-y,  on  cleaninsr  the  sti-eets, 
807;  ta\e.>  rich  for  support  of  poor,  309- 
812;  to  Stanton,  defomllnt'  poor  tax,816:  sup- 
ports eharities  of  New  Orleans,  820;  to  Santa 
Slaria  Clara.  320;  to  Hnlleck,  on  poor  in 
New  Orleans.  821;  repeats  noor  tax.  822; 
basis  of  his  policy  in  New  Orleans.  H23;  for- 
bids J)avi>*s  fHst,82:i;  issues  woman  order, 
027 ;  to  mayor  and  counHl,  on  French  fleet, 
Mi9;  depo/rs  and  commits  mayor,  331-885; 
to  the  njayor.  on  the  woman  onlcr,  8:}8  ;  ar- 
rests Soul. •,  5J3S;  defends  woman  onler.  842; 
his  oourte.-y  to  Mrn.  Slocomb.  844;  to  Mrs. 
Keaureiranl,  34."»;  orders  execution  of  Mum- 
fbnl,  840:  ordi-rs  execution  of  six  jwroled 
prisoners.  847 ;  correspon<lenco  with  Rosier 
and  Durant,  upon,  849;  reprieves  them,  8ol ; 
Interview  with  Mercer  upon  M  urn  ford.  JSTil ; 
compared  with  Sewanl,  8ftft;  banishes  the 
British  euanl,  8A7 ;  ijrnores  Coppell.  3:>9;  re- 
plies to'IIeidsleck.  80);  seizes  silver  from 
Conturic.  .%ft  to  377;  receives  Revenly  John- 
son, S71;  detects  Fn'nch  consul.  87^MJ^2; 
If  lends  stdzure  of  the  su^r,  8S3;  defend.s 
feoizuri'  of  Kennedv  ik  CW*  Mil,  8S6:  explains 
cose  of  Avndano  brothers.  3^9 ;  his  nieanures 
against  yellow  fever.  89>-406 ;  bis  efforts 
to  revive  bitslness,  407;  buys  su^ar  for  bal- 
I.ist.  4<iS:  Sends  cotton  home,  409  ;  calumnit*s 
:igainst.  4')9:  failed  to  jcet  cotton,  413:  re- 
iitort;s  currenev  uf  New  Orleans,  414:  affairs 
with  the   lanks  of  New  Orleans,  413-431 ; 


redresses  Union  men  in  New  Orleans,  481 ; 
enCTAvcs  [In ion  motto  on  Jackson's  statue, 
432 ;  seizes  Delta, 48ft;  reforms  public  schools, 
485;  vi.^iis  Baton  Kousre,  440;  commits  Mrs. 
Pbillns  Andrews,  and  Keller,  441,  412  ;  con- 
founas  Wriirht,  443;  detects  and  han^s  four 
robbers.  44ft-44S;  issues  oath  order,  4ftU; 
correspondence  with  ccmsuls  on  same.  4&I- 
459;  (llsarms  New  Orleans,  408;  to  French 
consul,  on  same,  464;  conflscates  Twijsrprs  and 
Slldell.  467;  prepares  for  conflscatibn  act, 
461,  469 ;  to  Sewanl,  on  Fasro  case.  470 ;  or- 
ders register  of  pr.>j>erty.  478;  Jeff  Thomp- 
son to,  474;  repIifS  to 'Mereer.  475;  cunfls- 
cates  dividends,  476;  Leacock  to,  on  his  ser- 
mon, 479;  on  the  oath,  4'-l;  bJsuibhes  the 
clersrymen,  4S4;  pressure  upon,  for  passes, 
4s\4S6;  his  course  up<jn  ne;rro  question  in 
New  Orleans,  491 ;  corre>iM»ndence  with 
Phelps,  upon.  497 ;  to  Stanton,  on  Phelps, 
5<M:  riises  repiments  of  free  colored  nien, 
517;  to  Weitzel,  on  s:mie,  ftl8;  works 'aban- 
doned plantations.  522;  his  contract  with  the 
planters,  523 :  propos«»s  t«»  fr^'c  slaves  of  fnr- 
eijfnt-rs.  529-5;il ;  nejrio  anecdotes  related 
bv  and  of.  r-^2;  to  Bates,  on  convicts'  children, 
f»JJ4;  reviews  reirituent  at  reeciition  of  colors, 
^S5;  delivers  Jeff,  536;  John  Andrew,  039; 
protects  Pu^rh's  ue^rroes,  541 ;  supplies  M-nnts 
of  C«K.'k's  daughter,  543;  punibheS  Ijtndry, 
547;  his  chanife  of  opinion  upon  slavery,  549; 
his  military  operations,  551;  jroverning  the 
troops,  555;  his  war  upon  guerillas,  559- 
565;  upon  battle  at  Baton  Rouge,  560:  se- 
questers Lafourche.  b'<\',  in  his  office,  6ST; 
recall  from  New  Orleans,  598-599;  pro- 
poses to  roofCustom-House,  594;  sends  Ilill  to 
Havana,  594;  his  popularity  In  New  Orletma, 
r>95;  to  Lincoln,  on  his  recall,  597;  receives 
B-inks,  599 :  his  farewell  order,  600 ;  Appletim 
to,  601:  his  farewell  address,  602;  pmclaimed 
a  fehm  by  Davis,  607;  reward  •»ffere«i  for  kill* 
\ns  him,  612;  leaves  New  Orleans.  612;  at 
Washington.  614;  reception  by  the  peoide, 
615-617:  his  recent  6i»eeches,  61S-o25; 
remarks  np«>n  his  character,  625. 

Butler.  Cai^tain  Zephouloh,  fought  under 
Wolfe,  18. 

Butler,  Mrs.  iffrf,  her  lineage,  18;  left  a  widow, 
14;  educates  her  boy,  16-lii. 

Butler,  MrA.  Saralu  allusion  to,  85;  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  149  ;  Mrs.  Johnson  to,  152;  enter- 
tains KusselL,  164 ;  stirts  for  New  Orleans,  194 ; 
on  the  vov.ice,  205.  206;  clothes  little  girl  at 
Ship  Islnn<l,  213 :  arrives  at  the  St.  Charles,  in 
NtAv  Orl.ani*, 2S9 ;  allusion  to,  291. 

Burrows.  Cantain,  ordered  to  leave  New  Or- 
leans. !i57,  o59. 

Byam,  Major,  takes  oath  of  allegiance,  440. 

Cable,  the,  described  221 ;  cut,  235,  280. 

Cmlwaliader.  OeneraL,  succeeds  Butler  at  Bal- 
timore. 117. 

Cahili.  Coh.nel  T.  W..  in  Biloxl  exrH'diti<»n, 
215;  appointed  on  Jail  commission,  029;  dis* 
tinguhtied  at  liaton  Rouge,  571. 

(^aMwell,  i.'aptain,  cuts  the  cable,  235. 

Calhoun.  Jonn  C,  conversation  with  Stewart, 
:'•:»:  allusion  to.  60.  26a 

Callijon.  Sehor  Juan,  in  cose  of  the  Cardenoo, 
404,  4^)5 ;  to  Butler,  on  the  oatk  460^ 
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Cameron,  Simon,  orders  troops  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 68,  69;  ignorant  of  military  matters* 
102:  Butler  to.  on  Winans,  116;  approves 
Butler's  takini;  Baltimore,  117;  correspond- 
ence with  Butler  on  contrabands,  16i>-178; 
authorizes  Butler  to  recruit  in  New  England, 
179,  1S1,  183;  retires  fh>m  office,  189. 

Camp  Paranet,  negroes  at,  496i 

Cardenas,  the,  case  oC,  400,  402. 

Carey,  Major  J.  N.,  interview  with  Butler, 
127. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  quoted  upon  criticism,  18 ; 
ui>on  impressment  of  seamen,  221. 

Carr.  Colonel,  at  Great  Bethel,  146u 

(  arney,  James  O.,  procures  loan  from  his  bank 
to  help  off  troops.  68. 

Carroll  family,  Butler  proposes  to  arrest 
members  of;  107. 

GarrollU>n,  Louisiana,  visited  by  Farrsgut,  278; 
Phelps  in  commantl  at,  29S. 

Carter,  vidett?,  exchanged,  IM,  166. 

Catinet,  the,  at  New  Orleans,  880. 

Cavaroc,  C,  his  notice  to  depositors,  418. 

Cavuga,  the,  runs  by  the  forts,  288,  241,  245. 

Center,  Captain  A.,  with  Eighth  Kesriment,  74. 

Ceres,  the,  in  expedition  against  Ponchatoula, 
677. 

Cilley,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  Bennington,  18. 

CMlley,  Mr.,  shot  in  duel,  13. 

Citizeus'  •  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  its  silver 
seizcti,  8C4 — 876;  its  correspondence  with 
Butler,  on  Confederate  property,  427. 

Chase,  Salm«»n  P.,  calls  Butler  the  ch«»apest  of 
generals,  809,  409;  receives  Confederate 
money  from  New  Orleans,  481;  approves 
Butter  s  course,  698. 

Clialmette,  batteries  at,  reduced,  268. 

Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans,  scene  in,  269; 
aided  by  Butler,  812. 

Charleston  Convention,  General  Butler  in,  46. 

Chatham,  Lord,  quote<l,  127. 

Chessman.  Lieutenant,  distinguished  at  Baton 
Uouge,  673. 

Cheevcr,  Sersrrant,  distinguished  at  Baton 
Kuiige.  671,  678. 

Choate,  KuAis,  in  the  scurvy  case,  88;  anec- 
dote of,  41. 

Churchill,  C.  C.,  serves  at  Fortress  Monroe,  177. 

Clara,  Santa  Maria,  Butler  to,  on  bombardment 
ol  Donaldson ville,  821. 

Clarke,  Captain  C.  E.,  distin^ished  at  Baton 
Kouge.  672. 

Clark,  Captain  John,  in  Biloxi  expedition,  216, 
216;  distributes  food  aiiiong  poor,  806;  de- 
Uiled  to  edit  Delta,  812,  ^;  commended 
686. 

CUirke,  Lieutenant  H.  C,  on  staff  of  Butler,  212. 

Chiry,  W.  M.,  executed,  447,  449. 

Clifton,  the,  in  the  running  by  the  forts,  288. 

Clogston,  private,  distinguished  at  Baton  Kouge, 
673. 

Clouet,  Captain  de,  remonstrates  against  bom- 
bardment of  New  Orleans,  276. 

Cock^  John  G^  his  property  seized  in  New 
Orleans,  431 ;  his  letter  to  Anderson,  642;  his 
brutal  incest,  643. 

Conant,  Captain,  in  Biloxi  expedition,  216; 
wounded.  216;  arrests  SoulS,  888. 

Confiscation  act  enforced  in  Louisiana,  467. 

Connecticut,  the,  fired  at,  402. 

Constitution,  frigate,  rescued  by  Eighth  Massa- 
chusetts, 80. 


Constitution,  the  transport,  voyaecs  to  Ship 
island,  197. 

Consuls  in  New  Orleans,  for  secession,  254 :  call  «,i j 
on  Butler,  298;  protest  against  poor  tax.  813;  y  ; 
Butler's  argument  upon,  814;  their  import-  e.H 
ance  in  New  Orleans,  864;  protest  ajrainst  ■>!. 
seizure  of  silver.  868;  against  the  seizure  of  .^^ 
the  sugar,  882 ;  Butler  to,  3S3.  m 

C^ntiucntal  Monthly,  quoted  upon  survey  of  .f 
the  Mississippi,  227.  >y 

Contrabands,  the,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  126, 129, 

130;    letters  upon,  of  Butler  and  Cameron,        cs, 
168-173;  serve  on  Hat^eras  expedition,  17S. 

Conturid,  Amedic,  silver  seized  from,  866-  ^L 
877. 

Convicts'  children  in  Louisiana,  N34.  ^^ 

Cook's  liattery,  at  Kelay  House.  106.  it 

CopiK'll,  Georpe,  protests  iijrninst  banishment  .o 
of  British  Guard,  367;  iffnore<i  by  Butler.  j; 
369;  Butler  to,  «»n  the  sugar,  SS.*);  stipiK)sed  'c] 
author  of  consul's  letter,  466;  corrosi^ondcnce  .i-. 
with  Butler  on  the  oath,  46U;  a|)i»roves  free-  2, 
inir  of  foreigners^  slaves,  631 :  complains  of  \ ! 
John  Andrew,  639.  \  • 

Cordin,  Captain,  distinguished  at  Baton  Rouge,  iq 
670.  »; 

Carruth,  Lieutenant,  distinguished  at  Baton  h,' 
Itougc  570.  o] 

Cotman,  Dr.,  declines  to  run  for  Concress.  626.         ts 

Cotton,  burnt  at  New  Orleans,  2r)6;  Moore  •; 
urges  plan  I  ers  to  bum,  260;  L<»vell  approves  '; 
burnini;,  271 ;  forbidden  to  be  brought  to  il 
New  Orleans,  316;  on  what  terms  exixirted  n 
bv  Confederates,  816;  sent  home  by  Butler,  o 
4i0,  418. 

Cotton  kingdom,  the,  its  moralitv,  257-263. 

Covas,  Mr.,  seizure  of  his  sugar,  ^S3. 

Crage,  G.  W.,  executed.  447.  449.  > 

Craven,  Captain,  In  the  running  by  the  fbrta,       a 
241.  r 

Creosey,  George,  advocate  of  Eighth  Regiment,        » 
74. 

Currency  of  New  Orleans,  mayor  offers  to  re- 
deem Confederate  notes,  269;  Confedomte 
nott^  permitted  to  circulate,  294;  Butler's 
measures  to  restore,  414-431. 

Curtis,  George  W.,  quoted  upon  Winthrop,  149, 
160. 

Cushinir,  C^ileb,  in  Charleston  convention,  45. 

Cushing,  Lieutenant  J.  W.,  on  staff  of  Butler, 
212. 

Custom-House  <if  New  Orleans,  Farmgut  orders 
United  States  flag  ur>on,  270.272;  fl:ig  hoisted 
nfwn,  278:  United  States  troops  enter,  250. 

Cut-off,  suggested  by  Butler,  664. 

Cyprie.'fs  Canal,  troops  stationed  near,  261. 


Davis,  Captain,  bears  flag  of  truce,  154. 

Davis,  Captain  K.  S.,  on  voyace  to  Ship  Island, 
205;  announced,  212:  in  Biloxi  expedition, 
216;  in  affair  of  Wright,  444;  Phelps  to, 
on  the  negroes,  493,  606-607;  commended, 
6S5. 

Davia.  Jefferson,  his  opinion  of  Yankee.^  16; 
voted  for  by  Butler  at  Charleston,  6.">;  visited 
by  Butler  at  Washington,  62;  cheered  at 
New  Orleans,  269;  his  fast-day  annulled  in 
New  Orleans,  328 :  how  prayed  for  In  New 
Orleans,  8S8;  cherred  by  crew  of  Rlnaldu, 
898:  kn«w  of  Butler's  recall,  599;  denonnoea 
Batler  as  a  felon,  607. 
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Davla,  Mr.,  his  testlmonj  on  ConfSederate.loai^ 
879. 

De  IU>w,  J.  B.  D.,  allasion  to,  266, 852;  effects 
lonn  for  C<»iife«lerate  cloth,  87S. 

Deerfleld,  New  Hampshiro,  politics  of^  14; 
General  Biitl«»r  b<»rii  then?,  15. 

De  Kay.  LicuU'Dnni,  his  funeral,  48S-442. 

Dciti,  New  Orleans,  quoted  upon  dueling,  259; 
U|)<>n  fxmr-tax,  81*2;  quoted  uixm  women  of 
New  Orleans,  82s;  upon  Butler's  currency 
ijieiusurcs.  4JG;  chanffc  of  editors,  by  auth<ir- 
ity,  4%;  it-shuuior,4iJ5;  quoted  upi>n  the  con- 
suls, 453;  upon  Hawkins's  house,  4G2;  on  the 
oath.  474;  denounced  by  Lcocock,  481;  cu- 
rious entry  in  its  books,  538. 

Dcmlnsr.  Colonel  H.  C,  lands  In  New  Orleans, 
281,283;  appointed  on  jail  commission,  529; 
speaks  in  New  Orleans,  595;  commended, 
585. 

DcnKxrratic  party,  in  New  Hampshire,  14;  its 
alliance  with  the  South,  89;  split  in  Charles- 
ton Couvcntiou,  46;  ^'Cret  of  Its  power  in 
great  cities,  254. 

Denegre,  Mr.,  in  affair  of  the  silver,  874. 

Deveieux,  Captain  Arthur  F.,  detailed  to  seize 
ferry  boat,  72,  74. 

Doyuoodt.  Joseph,  to  Butler,  on  the  oath,  456. 

Dickens,  Charles,  one  of  his  ch.iractera,  59. 

Dickenson,  Charles,  his  duel  with  Jackson, 
262. 

Dike,  Captain,  his  promptness  to  toln  Sixth 
M:issncnu8otts,  68;  wounded  at  Baltimore,  6S. 

Dimiuiek,  Colonel,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  120, 
123,  V.id. 

Diinon,  Lieutenant  C.  A.  K.,  distinguished  at 
Baton  Kousre,  571. 

Dix,  General  J<dm  A.,  receives  flog  from  But- 
ler, 67;  his  rank,  12U;  allusion  to,  168;  com- 
niauds  expedition  in  Vln^inio^  184. 

Dominique,  Henry,  case  of,  482. 

Donu^hue,  John,  distinguished  at  Baton  Souge, 
57a 

Doujrias,  Stephen  A.,  in  Charleston  conven- 
tion. 45,  47,  49, 52-54 :  his  platform,  in  1S60, 
56;  his  vote^n  New  Orleans,  in  1860,  253. 

Doyle,  Daniel,  ordered  for  execution,  847;  re- 
prieved, 851. 

Duune.  James,  his  narrative  respecting  the 
Kinaldo  at  New  Orleans.  893. 

Dudley,  Captain,  distinguished  at  Baton  Bouge, 
570. 

Duels,  cause  of,  in  New  Orleans,  259 ;  between 
Alston  and  Keed,  260;  between  Becd  and 
another.  262. 

Dutfee,  private  J.  B.,  distinguished  at  Baton 
Kouce,  573. 

Dumas,  Alexander,  allusion  to,  51S. 

Dunran,  <reneral  J.  H.,  commands  forta,  221; 
his  confiilcnce,  228,  23S;  denounced  in  New 
Orleans,  266 ;  harangues  in  New  Orleans,  277. 

Duncan,  Lieutenant,  at  Great  Bethel,  146i 

Duncan.  Mr.,  writes  letter  for  mayor  of  New 
C>rleuns,  8^31 ;  committed  to  Fort  Jackson,  885. 

DupASsour  and  Co.,  buy  coin  in  New  Orleans, 
y73,  876. 

Durai.d,  A.,  his  suit  of  Bank  of  Louisiana,  428. 

Durant,  Thomas  J.,  quoted  upon  the  Creole 
sug.ir-planters  and  secession,  258 ;  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  254 ;  pleads  for  paroled 
prisoners,  849;  speaks  in  New  Oilcans,  595. 

Durell,  £.  H.,  appointed  on  Jail  commission, 
829. 


Dnrjea,  Colonel  AJ,  at  battle  uf  Great  BethAi, 
141,  144,  145. 


Easterbrook,  Lieutenant  J.  £.,  on  staff  of  But- 
ler, 212. 
Ed  minster.  Corporal,  distinguished  at   Baton 

Rouge,  578. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  Winthrop  descended  from, 

149. 
Eiffhth  Massachusetts  militia,  leaves  Boston, 

tO;   at  Philadelphia,  70;  to  Havre  de  Grace, 

73;  at  Annapoli.^  76;   march  to  Washington, 

91. 
Eighth  New  York  militia,  at  Relay  House,  106i 
KUiot,    Lieutenant    H.  H.,    distinguished    at 

Baton  Roujre,  571. 
Elwell,    Lieutenant-Colonel     Andrew,      with 

Eighth  Ueiriment,  74. 
English  Bend,  McClcUan  upon,  198 ;  batterias 

at,  re<luced.  26S. 
Estafette  du  Sud,  resumes  publication,  484. 
European  Brigade,  protects  New  Orleans,  26^ 

266,  2&^  292 ;  disbanded,  829. 
Everett,  Captain.,   in    Biloxi  expedition,  215; 

lands  in  rear  of  St.  Philip,  249  ;  lands  in  New 

Orleans.  2^.  233 ;    distinguished  at  Baton 

Rouse,  570 ;  commended,  58.\ 
Everett, Edward.  New  Orleans  votes  for,  in  1860, 

253. 
Exchange  of  prisoners,  begun  by  Butler,  158; 

154. 
Exeter,    New  Hampshire,   General  Butler  at 

school  there,  16. 


Fago,  C.  McDonald,  case  of,  470. 

Farewell  address  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans, 
602. 

Farragnt.  Admiral,  David  G.,  allusion  to,  6T; 
in  consultation  with  Butler,  at  Ship  Island, 
210;  announces  his  readineH^  219;  his  cha- 
racter, 225;  rec«>nnoiters  forts,  227;  tele- 
graphs news  to  the  fleet.  282;  his  order  for  the 
running  by,  234:  runs  bv  the  forts.  287- 
245 ;  letters  to  Butler  and  Porter,  249 ;  an- 
chors before  New  Orleans,  250.  266 ;  the  pas- 
s.ige  up  the  Mississippi.  267,  269;  Si>nd« 
Bailey  on  shore.  269;  in  correspondence  with 
mayor  of  New  Oiieaus,  272-274;  visits  ('ar- 
rollton,  273;  orders  divine  service,  275; 
threatens  to  bomhanl  New  Orleans.  276;  sur- 
renders the  situation  to  Butler,  279;  gm'sto 
Baton  Kouge.  298 :  bombards  Donaldsonville, 
820:  at  Vickftburgh,  554;  salutes  Butler  on 
his  departure,  611,  612. 

Farrington,  Captain,  in  Ponchatoula  expedition, 
576. 

Fassett,  Lieutenant,  distinguished  at  Baton 
Kouge,  573. 

Fauconnett,  M.,  intercedes  for  French  news 
paper,  484. 

Fav,  Major,  at  conference  with  Carey,  127. 

Feileral  Hill,  seized  by  Butler,  112. 

Feltnn,  Mr.,  assisU  General  Butler  at  Philadel- 
phia, 71. 

Fiehl,  Lieutenant  D.  C.  G^  appointed  to  re- 
ceive poor  tax,  810, 822 ;  to  rcoeivs  dividends, 
47& 

Fillmore.  Millard,  New  Orlesas  rotes  Cor,  In 
1856,858. 

Fiske,  Mj^oi*  ^<  0.,  commended,  068i 
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Flinders,  B.  1'.,  ruus  for  Congress,  627 ;  elected, 

Florence,  Eowcna,  claims  Twlpjjs's  swords,  46S, 
Olo. 

FIuyd<  John  B.,  In  Buchanan's  cabinet,  M. 

Forstall,  Kdinuni  J.,  votos  for  recfi)tlon  of 
French  tteot  at  New  Orleans,  330;  in  otfoir  of 
the  silver,  372,  3T3, 472. 

Forsyth,  John,  alIu.>iiou  to,  DS. 

Fort  Jaclvson.  McClcllan  upon,  193;  Its  rc- 
jMjrUMl  ;irm;imont.  209;  described.  219;  recon- 
noiteri'd,  227;  huinbardod.  227,  229 ;  barnicks 
of.  burnt,  2;i2 ;  run  by.  241 :  odudition  when 
Uilccn.  2^1 :  \  i5itc«l  by  llutlor,  277. 

Fortress  Monroe,  condition  in  A|»rll,  ISOO,  69; 
HutU-r  oo!uinan<ls  at,  I'JO;  described.  122;  al- 
luflc.n  to.  41*1. 

Fort  St.  Philip,  McC'lellan  upon.  193;  its  arma- 
ment, us  rejiorted,  2i>i> :  |>l.m  to  reduce,  211; 
defterllK'd,  211';  iMimbardeiL  227,  229;  run  by, 
241 :  condition  wlien  taken,  250.  251;  visited 
by  liutler,  277. 

Fourteenth  Slainc.  dtfrtingnished  at  Baton  Kouge, 
57i». 

Fourth  Wisconsin,  193;  binds  In  New  Origans, 
25iK 

Fox,  assistant  serretary  of  navy,  supports  New 
Orleans  expedition.  191. 

Fox,  the.  captured  by  MeMillan,  8SG.  390. 

Franklin.  Ik.-njaMiin.  of  Saxon  lin«\i:re,  13;  the 
consummate  Vnnkec,  15:  allusi<»n  to,  70; 
n.'Commen(Ied  buildiu<;  tships  in  comfiort- 
ments,  2u5;  the  public  threatened  with  a 
bloirraphv  of.  ri07. 

FreujonL,  Cjentral  dolm  C,  his  rank,  120. 

FrenolL,  (.'uptuin,  distiiif(ui»hed  at  B.'iton  Rouge, 
r.T3. 

French,  Colonel  Jonas  II.,  on  staff  of  Butler. 
212;  in  l>ilo\i  expedition,  215;  d,-mands 
St.  Charles  Hotel.  2>1;  interview  with  the 
mayor  of  Xcw  Orlians.  2^5;  appointed  pro- 
vost-marshal of  New  Orlean:*,  297;  a<lvertise8 
for  ptdiceir.en,  !i-S7 :  his  ri-port  on  the  oath, 
402;  demands  sjiia-wurlis'  necroes  of  Phelpa, 
M3;  in  his  othce,  590. 

French  fleet  at  New  Orleans,  letter  of  Butler  to 
mayor  and  eouneil  re*peclin{r.  32J>. 

Freret,  G-'orire  \..  his  notice  to  depositors,  416i 

Frying-fKin  Shoals,  the  Mis.sissii>pi  upon.  2l»5. 

Fuller,  Captain,  on  Liii'ourche  eommi^:sion,  6d2. 

Fulton,  Dr.,  bent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  4S4. 


OaWcston,  ntt;ick  upon  contemidated,  194 

Gardner.  Lieutenant  W.  IL,  distinguished  at 
buttle  of  Baton  Uou:ro.  572. 

Gardner,  Sert;eurit,  distiii;;uished  at  Baton 
Eouffc,  573. 

Garrison,  W.  L..  allusion  to,  93. 

Gauldin^,  Mr.,  supports  Dou^'I.ts,  58. 

Gautherin  <.V-  Co.,  their  affair  with  the  French 
consul,  3T>-.'IS2. 

Georpe,  C;i|)tiiin  Paul  R.,  conips  New  Orleans 
expodltbin.  1S7;  rejected  by  senate,  ISS,  211; 
abiindance  jirovided  by,  224. 

Gerdes,  F.  11.,  surveys  the  Mississipid  below 
forts,  220. 

Glenn,  Samuel  F.,  at  market  of  New  Orleans, 
2^ ;  g«>eB  to  St.  Charles  Hotel,  2S4 ;  to  City 
Hall,  2S5;  his  services  in  provost  court,  484. 

Glisson,  Commander  O.  6.,  asaiats  the  Missis- 
sippi, 20«. 


Gooding,  Colonel  O.  P.,  lands  in  Kew  OHmm 

2S0. 
Goodrich,  Dr.,  his  ebnrch  closed  bj  Stroiw 

4S8 ;  refuses  to  prav  for  president  of  United 

SUtes.  4S4;  sent  North,  484;  interriew  witL 

Stronsr,  48Sl 
Goodwin.  John,  Jr.,  with  Elehth  Bcgimeat,  T4. 
Gottschalk,  Mr.,  allusion  to,  vi. 
(xourgand,  M.,  quoted,  80. 
Grant,  General  U.  B.,  alloaion  to,  S22;  thlnb 

slavery  doumttd,  52d. 
Great  Bethel,  battle  of^  1S9. 
Greble,  Uentonant,  at  battle  of  Great  Betlid 

11^1  A  14ss  149. 
Griilin,  J.  Q.  A.  A.,  his  reeoUections  of  Batler  al 

the  bar,  29,  85. 
Grimsby.  Captain  James,  distin^ished  at  Baloa 

i:oii»{e,  572. 
Guerillas,  treatment  of  by  Batler,  559-5C&  574. 
Gunn,  Thomas  Butler,  quuted  upon  markets  ifl 

New  Orleans,  592. 


Ilar^erty,  Captain  Peter,  goes  aahore  at  Annap 

olis.  Id,  79:  at  conference  with  Can-jr,  W7 

joins  Butler  s  Btati;  1S9;  announced,  2l2f ;  com 

inen<led.  5s>5. 
Ilahn,  Michael,  elected  to  Coneress,  595t. 
Haines.  T.  J.,  serves  at  Fortress  Monroe,  ICO. 
Haley,  Sonreant  John,  di»tingui»heU  at  Batoi 

Koiiffe,  572. 
Ualltfck,  Gvueral  H.  W.,  Bntler  to,  on  poor  li 

New  Orleans.  821;  on  his  recall,  .Vj;^;  urdexi 

Butlers  recall.  r>99;  Davis  upon,  6oa 
Hamilton,  Gencnd  Schuyler,  joins  lintieratAn 

nai»olis,   87;    his  letters  to  Butler  at  Kelaj 

House,  109. 
Hamilton,  Mr.,  speaks  in  N«w  Orleans,  595. 
Hampton,   Va,  Pheli>s  at,  136;  describml  hy 

Russell,  1C5:  evacuated.  1^ 
Hare,  Robert,  guides  troi>i)s  to  Federal  Hill,  lU 
Harper's  Miigazine.  quotinl  uiK>n  yellow  fever  al 

New  Orleans,  :}95,  897. 
Harriet  Lane,  the,  in  the  running  by  the  forts, 

23S;  receives  surrender  of  forts.  250. 
Harris.  Mr.,  interview  with  Butler.  335i 
HarrolL,  Mr.,  his  testimony  on  Confederate  loan, 

3S0. 
Hartford,  the,  not  chain  plated,  226 ;  Butler  oi 

board,  283;  runs  by  the  forts,  23<s  241,  244 

245;  salutes  Butler  on  his  departure,  612. 
Hulteras  Inlet,  expedition  against,  177 ;  Butlei 

olf,  204. 
Haven.  Rev.  Gilb<>rt,  with  Eixhth  Regiment,  74 
Havre  do  Grace,  General  Butler  at,  74,  *&. 
Hawkins,  John,  his  drinking  bonst^  462. 
Haves,  Major,  distinguished  at  Baton  Rooce 

57L 
Hayne,  Paul  H.,  his  poem  on  the  woman  order 

840. 
Hcenan.  John,  allusion  to,  856l 
Heidsierk,  Charles,  comes  to  New  Orleans  dis 

giiised  as  bar-keeper,  804;   bis  ease  stated 

860-8C3. 
Herald.  New  York,  qnoted  npon  Farrafmt's  re 

connolterinc  the  forts,  227;  its  reporter  in  th( 

fleet,  28«,  240,  24A.  2CSL 
Hicks,  Governor,  orders  Batler  not  to  land,  78 

Batler*8  reply.  80 ;  interview  with  Bntler,  68 

protests  (i^.iinbt  the  landings  88,  66;  vmakkm 

proU>st.  90;  alloaiona  t<\  ML 
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oloncl,  commands  Fort  St  Philip,  ^ 
confldonce,  223. 
in.  S'H'S  to  Havana,  594. 
his  cjireer  and  boyh<M>d,  14. 
•iifl  Kdward  W'.,  with  Eighth  Regl- 
;  in  udvniice  at  Annapolis,  bS,  9i> 
iiwnodorc  allusion  to,  209. 
eutvpjinl  N.,  assists  Mumfurd  to  tear 
X.  27."). 

T.,  distini^ishcd  at  I>aton  Ronge,572. 
is  drinkiu!^  house,  iCI. 
'harli'S,  repairs  locomotive,  85;  nuis 

i^ncral  Joseph,  allnslon  to,  69. 

o.,  their  silver  seized,  867;  Forstall 

:;  seizure  ol'  the  silver,  373. 

sited  by  Keith,  563. 

iitenant  N.  G.,  distinguished  at  Baton 

71. 

.ioutenant,    distingnished   at   Baton 

72,  bTo. 

istaut  Engineer,  protects  the  Kich- 

!o. 

Mr.,  votes  for  reception    of  French 

sow  OrU-aus,  3:30. 

iptain  -Jaiucs,  Jr.,  with  Eighth  Begi- 

M.,  42S,  430. 

Lor,  quotiMl,  29. 

,  Dr.  Wesley,  upon  cruelty  to  slayea, 

dal,  delivers  letter  to  Forstall,  875. 
cueral    David,  his    proclamation  of 

annulled,  402. 


is*c  of.  402. 

vi:i,  aid  to  Shepley,  887. 

A.,  with  Eighth  liegiment,  74. 

»n.  lottrrs  upon,    of  Butler  and  An- 

',  05;  remarks  upon,  9d;   Butler  to 

tipon  518. 

ho,  ifrapples  fire-raft,  228;   runs  by 

.  'l^i-i.  24!, 

Spain,  allusion  to,  259. 

\  cuts  th«'  cable,    235,  386;  attempts 

V  fort.s  2- JO. 


Sergeant,    distinguished    at    Baton 
.73. 

iUdrew,  of  Scotch-Irish  blood,  18;  al- 
o.  2G2.  202,  296. 

tliv    K'l'ifwiat,    in   Biloxi  expeilition, 
:  In  the  running  by  the  forts,  288. 
Thooias,  .lohn  Adams  to,  28. 
of.  5;]6. 

'aplain,  .inocdote  of,  426. 
IkThciu'li,  Ciindidute    for  vlc<<-presl- 

^iiira  W.,  to  Mrs.  Butler,  152. 
liiverdy,  in  Charleston  Convention, 
a  Southern  man,  356;  n[ipoInted  com- 
■r  to  Now  Orleun.^s  371 ;  hf^  decides 
le  silver,  373;  upon  tiie  Dupnssonr 
•  :  restores  c«»in  to  French  consul,  380; 
the  sujriir.  3'^,^;  restoresi  Kennedy  an't 
e.  3S7;  effects  of  his  decisions,  8S9, 
.  472. 

onel  Edward  F..  asseniMes  Ih^^  Sixth 
at,  C7;  lands  tmops  in  r.-.ir  oiJ?t.  Phi- 
&iipointed  to  command  forts,  277. 


Jones,  John  M.,  at  battle  of  Great  BethaL  145 

150. 
Juge,  General,   commands  Earopean  Brigade, 

268;  calls  upon  Butler,  293w 


Kane,  Marshal,  in  sympathy  with  seeession,  108. 
Kane,    Patrick,    ordered   for    execution,  847; 

reprieved,  851. 
Kapff,  Caput  n,  at  Great  Bethel,  Ud. 
Katahdin,  the,  rmis  by  the  forts,  28S,  841. 
Keith,  Colonel,  John  C,  granted   leave   of   ab- 

sence,  557;  excursion  into   Lafourche,  563; 

distinguished   at   Baton    Kouge,   671;   com> 

mended,  r>S5. 
Keller,  Fidel,  committed  to  Ship  IsUmd,  441. 
Kelty,  Cuptoin  Kugeno,  distinguished  at  Baton 

Kou-e,  571,  57-2. 
Kcmble,  Frances  Ann,  quoted   upon  slaTerr, 

M9. 
Kennebec,  Colonel,  commended,  585. 
Kennebec,   the,  .  reconnoiters   forts,    227;     in 

expedition  to  cut  the  cable,  285;  attempts  to 

run  by  the  forts,  2;;9,  241. 
Kennedy,  Judsre,  committed  to  Fort  Jackson, 

885. 
Kennedy,  P.  II.  and  Co.,  case  of;  885. 
Kensel,  >  aptain  George  A.,  on  staff  of  Butler, 

212  ;    landing  in  Ne^v  Orleans,  280, 281 ;  com- 
mended, 5^. 
Kimball,  Colonel,  attacks  Manchac  Pass,  565. 
Kinco,  the,  runs  by  the  forts.  288,  241. 
Kinsman,  Colonel,  J.  B.,  Joins  Butler's  Staff,  189 ; 

announced,  212;    in  Biloxi  expedition,  215, 

216 ;  views  the  running  by  the   forts,  246; 

conducts  Summers  to  the  Su  Charles,  286; 

to  Custom- House,  2Sd ;    takes  i>oftscsaion  of 

Slidcirs  hoU6e,  845;   seizes  the  silver,  866; 

asks  a  question  of  Sewanl,  869  ;    presides  in 

provost  court.  484;  restores  Miss  Montamal 

to  her  parents,  532 ;    cauturcs  a  steamboat, 

552 ;    visits    I^ifourche,  561 ;  on  Lafourche's 

commission,  5'»2-5!<y4;  c<»muiended,  565. 
Knight,  Corporal  Isaac,  distinguished  at  Baton 

Kouge,  572. 
Know  Nothing  Party,  its  evil  intluenoe  in  New 

Orleans,  299. 
Kossuth,  Mr.,  receives  fee  from  Gautherin,  880. 
Kroehl,  Mr.,  attempts  to  blow  up  the  cable,  2dft. 
Kruttsmidt,  Mr.,  for  secession,  254,  816 ;  sub 

scribes  for  the  defense  of  Hew  Orleans,  817. 

319. 


Labarre  de,  Mr.,  votes  for  reception  of  French 

fleet  at  New  Orlean^  830. 
1a  Blanclu\   Babilliard,  his  negroes  at  Gamp 

ParajK't,  498,  502,  504. 
Lafourche,  visited  by  Kinsman,  561;  by  Keith, 

563 ;  conquest  of,  5S0 ;  seouestered.  581. 
Lall,  Colonel,  commended,  585. 
I^nata,  Joseph,  to  Butler,  vn  the  oath,  456. 
I^ndry,  .Mr.,  his  cruelty  to  his  daughter,  547. 
Lam:.  uO:«eph,  candidate  for  vice -presidency,  56 
L.'irne,  John  II.,  committed  as  a  vagrant,  488. 
Lirue,  Mrs.,  excites  a  riot  In  New  Orleans,  487. 
Latham,   Adjutant,    distinguished     at    Baton 

KoJige,  571 ,572. 
Lcacooic,  Kev.  Dr.,  does  not  appear  at  funeral 

of  De  Kav.  439;  his  letter  to  Butler,  on  hil 

sermon,  4^9;  on  the  oath,  4St. 
Lee,  General  Robert  £.,  607. 
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Leo,    Miss,  lnt«rTicw    with    offloera    at  Pms 

Cbristian,  21S. 

Lci\  Mr9.,  ioterriew  trith  olficere  at  Pass 
ChHstiaiu  2ia 

LeiTerts,  Colonel  M..  dcrlines  to  accompany  But- 
ler, 7U,  71;  reaches  Annapolis,  bd:  n'fuaeato 
jt>in  Butler,  S);  consents,  87;  remarks  upon,  SS. 

Leincire,  Alfred,  (supplies  cloth  to  Confcucratcs, 
379 ;  arrested,  3SU. 

Leinorc,  Jules,  supplies  cloth  to  Confederates. 
biO;  arrested,  3bU. 

Leinore,  S.  A.  dc  Co.,  supply  cloth  to  Confcdor- 
ato^  879. 

Leonard,  <;harlcs.  his  death  at  Kelay  House,  107. 

Lepayrc,  J.  M ,  Butler  to.  on  l>ank  coin,  415. 

Lewis,  Miijor  Williuiii  U.,  his  activity  and  en- 
durance at  eighty,  225. 

Lewis,  the  transport,  in  Biluxi  expedition,  215. 
207. 

Lleb,  Theodorus,  committed  to  Shlj)  Island,  44Sw 

Lincidn,  Abraham,  s^'henie  to  assast^inate,  C5: 
saluted  by  Seventh  iCe^jrinient,  93:  not  famil- 
iar with  Washington,  102;  promotes  Butler, 
117;  hisrcmartws  upon  8|>eeialrecruitinK<  ISl ; 
consents  to  New  Orleans  expedition.  192; 
Butler  to,  on  leaving  for  New  Orleans,  194; 
his  vote  in  Now  Orleans  In  1S60.  253;  clj.n're«l 
by  nejrn),  207;  irroans  for,  at  New  Orleans*, 
2tSS;  his  instructions  to  Butler  respect i rig  ne- 
^oe!S  491 ;  annuls  Hunter's  pn>ciamation  of 
freedom.  492;  Phelps  to,  on  arming  tliu  ne- 
groes, 498;  Butler  to,  on  free  lalxtrin  L<»uisl- 
ana.  525;  BuHer  to,  on  his  recall,  597;  receiver 
Butler,  613,  614:  his  jok.-s.  629. 

Lively,  Mr.,  taken  prisoner.  IM. 

Ix>nc:,  S<-rgeant,  distinguished  at  Baton  Bouge, 
5T3. 

Lopez,  General,  allusion  to,  256t 

L«»rd,  Mr.,  anecdote  ol,  31. 

LouiMana,  the,  tern»r  of.  247.  24S;  blown  up,  250. 

L<ivel. Genei-al  Munsfidd,  .illusion  to,  2(^;  noti- 
fied of  Kib»xi  exjH'dltlon,  217;  to  Duncon,  237; 
brings  news  uf  coiniu;;  lleet  to  New  Orleans, 
204 ;  interview  with  Bailey,  271 ;  leaves  New 
Orleans,  272;  his  proclamation  of  martial  law, 
296:  prepares  New  Orleans  for  defense,  316; 
histnMips  fed  fnmi  New  Orleans.  829;  con- 
spiracy of  pai*oIed  prisoners  to  Join,  384 ;  in- 
cites puerll  his,  560. 
Lo\^eIl  Aihertiser,  anecdote  respecting,  27. 
L«>welL,  its  origin  and  importance,  16;  the  Bat- 

lers  removed  to,  16. 
Ludlow,  Colonel  W.  H.,  608. 
Lvnch,  Lieutenant  T.  L.,  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
'55S. 


McClcllan.  Genei-al  (Jeor^'e  B.,  his  rank,  120;  com- 
nuiuls  Butlers  '1'cn:is  iiaju'r,  1S5:  why  he  did 
not  rttt.iek  in  tail  of  I'ifU.  1^9  :  his  ojdnlon  of 
New  Orl«:ins  ext»«-ditlon.  191;  his  orders  to 
Butler.  192.  191,  .'.51. 

MeCormiirk.  Dr..  aneedf)tos  related  by,  258-263; 
in  yellow  ffV»T  at  New  Orleans,  39^^;  in  his 
otlloe,  590;  coiimienjled,  5s5. 

Macdonuld,  private,  in  Biloxi  expedition,  214. 

McKean,  Coinniod<»re,  at  Ship  Island,  196,  197. 

Ma*"kliu.  S..428,  430. 

Mci'Ane,  Abraham,  ordered  for  execution,  847; 
i«ved,86l. 


^^MBrleved,  8 


rivatc,    distinguished    at    Baton 


McMillan,  General,  captores  the  Fox,  88<S,  568 : 
commended,  5S5. 

McNutt,  Captain,  at  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  146. 

Mugec's  cavalry,  distinguished  at  Baton  Kongo, 
571. 

Maginnis,  John,  upon  Citizens'  Bank  silver, 
364. 

Matrruder,  Colonel  J.  B.,  correspondence  with 
Butler.  153,  IM. 

Mallorv,  Colonel,  his  slaves  come  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  12r.,  129. 

Manassas  Junction,  Butler's  plan  to  seize,  105 ; 
battle  of,  167,  190. 

Manassas,  the  ram,  described,  228 ;  attacks  th« 
Union  fleet,  242,  244.  247,  W9. 

Manchac  Pass.  .McClellan  upon,  194;  attacked 
by  Kimlall,  565. 

Manners  Canal,  troops  enter  by,  249. 

Manning,  Captain  C.  H.,  distinguished  at  Baton 
EojTue,  573. 

Manning,  J.  C.,  42S,  480. 

Manning's  Battery,  distinguished  at  Baton 
Rouge,  570. 

Mariani,  Mr.,  taken  prisoner,  154. 

-Marie,  Felicia,  the  case  of,  405. 

Martin,  Captain  K.  V.,  with  Eighth  Begiment,  74. 

Martin,  Lieutenant  Frederick,  In  the  Pass  Of- 
fice, 186;  relates  anecdotes  of,  4^8;  in  Pon- 
chatoula  exj)edition.  576,  577. 

M.vtineau,  liarriet,  quoted  upon  duelling  in 
New  Orleans,  259. 

Mason  and  JSlldell,  in  Fort  Warren,  186;  given 
up.   1^9;  allusion   to,  314;    Butler's  mature 
opini<m  respeetinz.  024. 
.  Mason,  John  .\I.,  in  i'oit  Warren,  ISO;  given  up, 

1S9. 
I  Maj*>*.".chusetts  itreparln?  foV  war,  50. 
I  Matthews.  Lieutenant,  interview  with  Butler  at 
I      Annaiiolics.  7i',  7>. 

':  Mejan,  Count  de,  .ipplled  to  by  Heidsieek,  360 j 
his  complielty  with  Heidsieek,  862:  Conlurio 
writes  to,  iw):  his  d«ft('«;tion  and  n'movol, 
377-3S2:  Butler  to.  on  the  sugar,  SS");  to  But- 
ler on  oath,  456;  to  Weitzel,  on  di&wirilng, 
403,  4r>4. 

Mejan,  Madame  de,  bribed,  380. 

Menmiiuger,  C.  G.,  n-tains  coin  of  New  Orleans 
banks,  416. 

Mercer.  Dr.,  pleads  for  Mumford.  3.")1 :  corre- 
spondence with  Bntler  on  the  ojith,  475. 

Mercer,  W.  N.,  Butler  to,  on  bank  coin.  415; 
to  Butler,  for  Bank  <)f  J^)uisian.\.  421 :  Butler 
to,  on  same,  422:  replv,  4-J3. 

Merrlniac,  the,  allusions' to,  2oP,  223.  232. 

.Metcnlf,  Adjutant  J.  II..  dif^tingiilif-htd  at  B.iton 
Houge.  573. 

Miami,  the,  in  the  runiiing  by  the  f<»rt?,  238; 

borrowed  by  Butler,  248. 
Miller.  Captain  Morris  J.,  advises  B;itler  not  to 

land  at  Annapolis,  79:  Butler's  replv,  SO. 
Miner,  W.  J..  541. 

Mint  of  New  Orlean".  Farragut  orders  United 
Slates  tia'.'  upon.  27l>.  272 ;  flag  torn  from,  by 
Mtmif«>Ml,  275;  fla:r  :»r:iln  hoisted,  278. 
Mississippi  liiver.  number  <»f  its  ontlets,  314. 
Mississippi,   tho    nun,  explosion    of  at    New 

Orlean^s  209. 
Mississippi,  the  sloo])-of-war.  flres  into  the  ftre- 
r.ift,  228:  allusion   to,  229;  runs  bv  the  forts, 
238,341,219:  SumuKrs  flies  to,  2V7;  leaves, 

Missibbippl   the    traQs;iort,   voyage    to   tihip 
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Island,  208;  nt  New  Orleans.  iTO;  Mr>.  dul- 
ler leaves.  '2S8;  balla&tc(l  >»illi  pujrar,  408. 

Mobile,  attuck  niton  contemplated,  lb5,  194; 
Rn[ii>lies  New  Orleans  v;ith  provisions.  802; 
artaek  u|xin  postponed,  651. 

Mobs,  cow.irdico  o(.  2b7. 

Monitor,  the.  news  of  her  sinking  the  Merrimac, 
'J.S2;  Porter  sends  f(r»r,  24a 

Montreuil,  A.,  in  case  of  Durand,  428. 

Monroe,  Colonel  Timothy,  in  command  of 
Eiirhth  Kepiment,  74. 

Moniue,  Horace  E.,  with  Eighth  Re^ment.  74. 

Monroe,  John  T.,  his  proclamations  at  New 
Orh•an^  268,  269;  Interview  with  Bailey, 
2T0;  In  conflict  with  Karraput,  27*.^271; 
interview  with  Butler,  2>s') ;  addresses  mob, 
2S6;  second  interview,  290;  Butler  to,  on 
cK-anlnfr  the  streets,  804;  his  reply,  804; 
Butler  to,  on  French  fleet,  829  :  remonstrates 
auoiinst  woman  order,  831 ;  interviews  with 
Butler,  *il-ii:ir);  committed  to  Fort  Jack- 
son. iiS^:  anec<loti4  of,  8^^;  allusion  to,  847.  ■ 

Montuntal,  John,  pisc  of,  582. 

Montgomery,  Mr.*  complains  of  John  Andrew, 
!jii<J. 

Moore,  Thomas  Overton,  his  lineage,  220; 
abandons  New  Orleans,  265;  urges  burning 
of  cotton,  26(»:  passes  given  by,  814:  kcep« 
cotton  from  New  Orleans,  815 ;  quoted  on  the 
w<iinnn  order,  889;  denounces  execution  of 
Mumi'onl,  852. 

Morris,  Captain,  sends  narty  to  hoist  United 
States  flog  on  Mint  of  New  Orleans,  274. 

Morton,  acting-master,  commands  boat  at  New 
Orleans,  209. 

M<»unt,  William  S.,  his  notice  to  depositors,  418. 

Mount  Venx^n,  the,  assists  the  Mississippi,  206, 
2U7. 

Mum  ford,  AV.  B.,  tears  down  XTnitcd  States  flag 
from  Nfint  of  New  Orleans,  275;  his  act  ex- 
plained to  Farragut,  277;  executed,  846,  851 ; 
allusion  to  TtOO;  Davis  upon,  607. 


Kast,  Thomas.    See  flrontispicco. 

Negroes,  no  danger  of  their  rising,  98,99;  at 
K<'rtrt'8S  Monroe,  126-188,  16S-178;  serve 
on  Uattoras  expedition,  17S;  regiment  ot, 
Tv(\i9e  to  leave  New  Orleans,  2W;  welcome 
the  fleet,  267:  oni.«  gives  information  of  hidden 
silver,  864  ;  in  pnivost  court  of  New  Orleans, 
482:  feiu^  of  their  risinir,4(^  4C5:  number  of; 
in  Ix)uisiana,  4!i>9 ;  the  free-colored  in  New  Or- 
leans, i'SO,  4W;  the  president's  instructions 
respi'ctlng,  41M ;  Butlers  policy  respecting. 
4'.»2-495 ;  cruel  treatment  of,  494 ;  Phelps 
and  Hutler  upon.  4'J7-515;  Butler  to  "Welt- 
zel,  on  free-colored  regiments,  518;  emjdoyed 
<in  abaudone<l  plantations.  522;  contract  re- 
sjK'c ting.  528:  results  of  fn.'e  lal)or,  525;  anec- 
do:e  of  one.  558;  Butler  upon  anning,  628 ;  in 
Lafourchtr,  5*0. 

Newhall,  Captain  G.  T.,  with  Eighth  Regiment, 
74. 

New  Hampshire  Patriot,  Influence  of,  14. 

New  London,  the  gunboat,  in  Biloxi  expedition, 
215,217. 

New  Orleans,  Stinton  suggests  capture  of,  191 ; 
M'Clellan's  orders  respecting.  192;  plan  to 
reduce,  210;  its  defense^  200.  219;  how  it 
embrncefl  secession.  2.%'J ;  consequej^ces  of  se- 
oesaioQ,  255;  its  poUtica,  256;  iioaic  in,  208- 


2t;6,  263;  will  not  surrender,  270-2T6;  land 
lug  of  troons  in,  2S0 ;  Butler's   me4i8ure8  to 
fwd,  8<K);  now  prepared    for  defense,  816; 
women  of.  insult  Cnion  soldiers,  825;  rebels 
design  to  n'take,  4j>6.  565. 

Newi»ort  News,  seizecl  by  Butler,  124. 126;  forti- 
fled,  188,  184;  Butler  advised  to  abandon,  168. 

Newton,  Frank,  executed,  447, 449. 

New  York  (Mty,  poIiUcs  of,  256;  Butler   re- 
ceived in,  617. 

New  York  World,  Quoted  upon  Butler,  61 6t 

Nicb«rson,   Colonel,   distinguished   at    Baton 
Rouge,  570. 

Nim's  battery,  distinguished  at  Baton  Rouge 
870. 

Ninth  Connecticut,  in  Biloxi  expedition,  215; 
distinguished  at  Baton  Rouge,  5i0. 

Nobletti'Captuin,  distinguished  at  liaton  Rouge, 
572. 

Norcrosa,  Lieutenant  F.  M.,  distinguished  at 
Baton  Rouge,  571. 


Oath  of  allegiance  in  New  Orleans,  450l  462, 
474,  4S1. 

O'Dctwd,  private,  in  Biloxi  expedition,  216. 

Old  J*oint  Comfort,  described,  122. 

Oneida,  the,  struck  from  Fort  Jackson,  282; 
runs  by  the  forts,  2H^  241. 

Orders  issued  in  New  Orleans,  to  bring  provi- 
sions from  Mobile.  802;  to  nm  O|»«lousas 
railroad,  302;  to  brins  provisions  from  Red 
River,  805;  to  distribute  food  among  poor, 
80<i;  to  sell  nitions  to  iH>or.  806;  to, tax  the 
rich  for  :*!ipport  (►f  the  poor,  809;  same  re- 
peated, 8'i-:  to  annul  J >avi.Vs  fasting  procla- 
mation, 8'2-l;  to  arrest  irsulti'jg  wcunen,  827; 
to  commit  nuiyor«»f  N«\v  Orknns.8Sl ;  to  for- 
bid prayers  for  Davis,  887 ;  to  ex<'eute  Mum- 
ford,  846;  to  exceiite  fix  paroled  prisoners, 
847;  to  a<lmit  cotton  and  sugar  to  New  Or- 
leans, 41VS;  to  stop  circulation  of  (*onl'ederato 
notes,  417;  forbidding  banks  to  pay  tlunu 
419;  to  disclose  C<»niederato  projK-rty,  427; 
to  annul  rebel  conflscitions.  481 ;  to  conmiit 
Mrs.  Philips,  441 :  to  commit  Keller,  441 ;  to 
commit  Andrews,  442;  to  hang  roblxTS,  447; 
to  require  oath  of  allegiance,  450;  to  dissolve 
citv  government,  452;  to  di»arm  New  Orleans. 
40d:  to  register  foreigners,  461,  469;  to  forbid 
transfers  of  property,  469 ;  to  dvsciibe  prop- 
erty, 478;  to  conflscate  dividends,  476;  to  ex- 
clude negnws  fnun  Camp  P^rafxjt,  497;  to 
work  abandoni'<l  plantati(tns,  522;  to  civar 
jails  of  n(  jrroes.  529 ;  to  keep  women  from 
quarters,  557  ;  to  prevent  pillage,  557 ;  to  ore- 
vent  drinking.  558;  to  discharge  cutler,  d58: 
to  pmmote  Wright,  558;  commending  good 
behavior  of  the  tnH)ps,  559:  to  commemorate 
Williams,  567:  to  commend  triMtps  at  Baton 
Rouge.  567.  56S;  to  sequester  Lafourche, 581 ; 
farewell.  COO. 

Orr,  James,  anecdote  ot  64. 

OuUl,  Robert,  608. 

Overton,  Thom-a,  his  defense  of  Fort  SL  Philip, 
220. 

Owasca,  the,  opens  on  the  forts,  280;  in  the  mn' 
ning  by  the  forti,  288. 


Paesher  dc  Co.  subscribe  for  defense  of  New  Or- 
Iciina,  319 
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Ftttn  Captain,  to  repair  levre,  496. 

Faiee,   Captain,   guards  Summers  to  Cnstom- 

Uoaso,  iSa. 
Padno  Colonel,  lands  In  New  Orleans,  2S0. 
Pslfroy.  Lieutenant  ,J.  C.  on  staff  ol  Butler,  212. 
Palmcrston,  Lord,  qnotod  upon  tLc  woman  or- 
der, 841;  bis  Jokes,  629. 
Pardoning,  cruelty  of,  843. 
Parton,  James,  reference  to,  220;  threatens  the 
public  with  a  biography  of  Dr.  Franklin,  607. 
Pass  Christian,  expedition  to,  217. 
Pass  Office  at  New  Orleans  described,  4S5 ;  an- 
ecdotes of.  48Si. 
Payne  Colonel,  commended,  5St\ 
Payne,  Huntington  A  C<».,  guarantee  Confeder- 
ate loan,  8S0. 
Payne.  Mr.,  in  Charleston  Convention,  48. 
Pock,  Major  F.H.,  upon  nc;m>e8  at  Camp  Parapet, 

497.  518;  hunts  j^nun-ilhi^^.  574. 
Pendegrast,Cominodore,  in  Hampton  Roads.  141. 
Pensacola,  attack  upon,  contemplated,  194;  an- 
other, 219;  cable  stolen  from.  222. 
Pensacola,  the,  protectLMl  by  chain  annor,  225; 
nms  by  the  forts,  2;J'5,  241 ;   parly  fr«>m,  hoist 
llasr  on  Mint,  274 ;  llrcs  upon  .Mumfonl,  275. 
Perkins,  Captain,  distinguished  in  Lafourche, 

5S0 ;  commended.  &b5. 
Perkins,  Lieut.,  lands  at  New  Orleans  with  Bai- 
ley, 269. 
Pettigrow,  Mr.,  interview  with  Butler,  885. 
Phelps,  General  J.  VV.,  at  Fi»rtress  Monroe,  124 ; 
his  character,  125;  visits   Hampton,  126;  his 
abhorrenwi  of  pllla;;^.   162;    interview   with 
RusseU,  1&4;  g<H'S  to  Ship  Island,  1S5;  at  Ship 
IsUind,  196,  197:   his  proclamation,  19S;   his 
remarks  upon,  201;  anecdotes  o^  202;  com- 
mands a  brigade,  211;  commands  troops  at 
mouth  of  Mississippi.  24^;  at  the  fo^t^277; 
lands  aWne  in  New  Orleans,  2S1 ;  visited  ('ar- 
roUton,  2SS ;  in  command  there,  29b;  in  col- 
lision with  Butler  on  the  negro  question.  496- 
514;  appeals  to  the  president,  498;   his  re- 
slgnatl  -n  accepted,  514;  g<»es  home,  515. 
Philips,  Captain  It.,  with  Hlchth  Regiment,  74. 
Philips,  Mrs.  P..  committed  to  Ship  Island,  488, 

441,-587. 
Philips,  Philip,  apologizes  for  misconduct  of  his 

child,  441. 
Fhillip^  Wendell,  allusion  to,  98;  quoted  upon 

contrabands,  127. 
Plaqact,  Af^otant,  to  Butler,  on  the  oath,  456. 
Picayune,  New  Orle.nns,  quoted  upon  tranquil- 
lity of  Now  Orli'ans,  272;  upon  Mumfurd,  275. 
Pierce,  Engineer,  converfallon  with  Klnsmtin, 

561. 
Pierce,  General  E.  "W.,  desires  to  man-h  with 
first  troops,  69 ;  at  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  142- 
146;  his  subsequent  services,  152. 
Pillage,  8uppi*e»»ed   by  Butler,  161,  162 :  com- 
mends tnxtps  for  abstaining  fnun,  218;  for* 
bidden  In  New  Orleans,  280 ;  in  Louisiana,  557. 
Fiooln,  the,  attempts  to  blow  up  the  cable,  285; 

runs  by  the  forts,  289,  241.. 
Point  la  Hache,  fleet  off.  267. 
Polk,  the  Bight  Beverend  G<'neral,  forbids  clergy 

to  pray  tor  jiresSdent  of  United  States,  488. 
Pollard,  Ed.  A.,  his  account  of  Great  Bethel,  140. 
Ponchatoula,  attacked  by  Strong.  576. 
Poore,  flajor  B«n    rerl»«y,   with  Eighth  Regi- 
ment, 74. 
Porter,  Admiral  W.  J).,  preparing  bomb  ves- 
■eli.  186 ;  his  port  in  the  attack  on  th«  forta, 
^V  SIO;  alliuion  to,  Stt ;  prepares  for  the  flrc- 

B«>u». 


raftss  225 ;  bombards  forts,  227,  22r^ 

285,   240;    quoted   upon  the  Manii^., 

withdraws    ixmib  fleet,   24^.      Farra; 

249;    receives  surrender  of    the    for 

visits    them   with  Butler,  27T.    repoi 

Arkansas,  565;  destroys  her,  50S;  allu 

691. 
Porter,  Captain  Francis  F-.,  with  Eijrht 

ment,  74. 
Port  Hudson,  conduct  of  the  colored  tr 

521 :  becomes  formidable,  fi51,  iXx». 
Pt)rl  Royal,  Butler  at,  207. 
Portsmouth,  the,  attempts  to  run   by  tl 

2:<S,  241. 
Preble,  private,  distinguished  at  Baton 

578. 
Proclamations — Butler's,     at    Baltirnort 

Phj-lps's,  at  j?hip  Island,  lyS;  Butler' .s. 

Orleans,   printed.   2S2;    c«)py   of    Nin 

Davis's  ac.ilnst  Butler,  Gul. ' 
Profe.ssors  in  New  Kusland  ccdlcires, 

tipon,  1>^. 
PuMle  t'liools    in   New  Orlenns.  pupil; 

s  oe^^iun,  8J.' ;  nfornied  by  Butler,  4 
Puffer,   i'aptiin  AUred   F.,  sifrns  onler. 

Le.icock,    4s»;  conducts  three   clerc 

New  York.  4>4;  In  tlie  Pass  Otliee,  4^6": 

upon.  4^7. 
Pugh,  David,  in  conflict  with  negroes. .' 
Punch,  quoted  upon  the  woman  order, 


Quarantine  at  New  Orleans,  394-406. 


Ralph,  Lieutenant  A.  J.,  distinguished  s 

Rouge,  572, 
Reeti,  General    I^ee,  his  duel  with  Als 

assassinated,  261 ;  in  another  duel,  26 
Reed,  James,  helps  JMumford  tear  do 

275. 
Relay  House,  Cutler  at,  106. 
Relchard,   General,  joins  rebel  armv, ! 

allusion  to,  817,  819. 
Relchard,  Major,  42S,  430. 
Kenshaw,  Captain,  as.sists  Btitler  at  Poi 

2u7;  attacks  flre-raft.  220. 
Reails.  Samuel,  with  Eighth  Reffimont, 
Riehardson,  CupLiin  H.  11.,  with   Ei-li 

ment,  74. 
Rit'liraond  Examiner,  (juotod  upon  Bu 
liiehmond.  the.  how  protected,  2"_*.");  rui 

forts,  23S,  242. 
RlnaMo,  the,  at  Now  Orleans,  892.  394. 
Ritchie.  David,  rescues  fl.ig  of  the  McCli 
Roanoke,  the,  o.-w^e  of.  404. 
Uoberis,  Colonel,  distingui.shcd  at  Bato 

500. 
Rochercau  &  Co.,  protest 

New  Orleans.  819. 


Qs^ainst 


poc 


Rodin,  Mr,,  votes  for  reception  of  Frc 

at  New  Orleans,  ;3i'.<'. 
Rosrers,  Corponil,  di>linffulshod  at  Bato 

572. 
Rosecrans.  General  W.  S..   allusion 

thinks  slaverv  dooined.  52*^. 
Rosier,  J.  A.,  pleads  for  paroled  prison 
Routine  in  New  Orlean^  5S(i. 
Rowley,  private  R.  O.,  distinarulshed  . 

Rouee,  578. 
Roy.  Stanl»lau^  executed.  447,  449. 
Rn'srgles,  General,  allusion  to,  209. 
Ruiz,  Sefior,  not  for  secession,  254. 
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BnBsell,  WilHam  ITowurd,  utm>d  the  Yftxikee,15; 

visiU  Fortress  Monroe,  163. 
RoASj,  Colonel,  adviac.i  Butler,  124. 
BuBsey,  Lieutenant^    distinguished   at   Baton 

Rouj^e,  MS. 


Sablo  Island,  rendezvous  against  St  Philip,  248 ; 
troops  leave,  277. 

Bt  Charles's  Hotel,  seized  for  Butler,  284,  2S5; 
scenes  in,  285-29;^ 

Samson,  Captain,  joins  Sixth  Massachusetts,  67. 

Bandford.  11.  6.,  sends  intelligence  from  Brus- 
sels, 8T7,  879,  8S0. 

Sawyer,  Captain  S.  W^  distinguished  at  Baton 
llonge,  574. 

Baxon,  the,  reaches  the  fleet  below  the  forts, 
23*2;  Butler  on  board,  289,  216;  before  New 
Orleans,  2S3, 

Bayers,  Thomas,  allusion  to,  856. 

Bchouler,  General  WfUiam,  quoted  upon  Captain 
Dille  and  (.-nptain  Samson,  67;  his  list  of 
Eishth  Rejriment,  74. 

Bciota,  the,  runs  by  the  forts,  239,  241. 

Bcott,  George,  (rivi>»  infunnatioii  of  the  Bethels, 
140 ;  in  the  battU-,  142. 

Scott,  Lieutenant  Gt-nenil  Winflcld,  allusion  to, 
79 ;  orders  Butler  to  remain  nt  Annnpolin,  98; 
remarks  upon,  lUO;  hip  plan  to  take  Baltimore, 
105;  Butler  to,  from  Kelay  House,  107,  109; 
replic*,  109;  rebukes  Butler.  116;  recalls  him, 
117;  his  orders  to  Butler  on  his  coing  to  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  120;  Butler  to,  126:  correspond- 
ence with  Bntler  ui)on  Fortress  Monroe,  129, 
130,  188,  186;  orders  trot>i»8  from  Fortrees 
Monroe,  167,  168;  appoints  Butler  to  com- 
mand department  of  iSew  }>neland,  162. 

Peavy,  Sergeant  J.  N.,  distinguished  at  Baton 
Rouge,  578. 

8ec<'88ion,  remarks  upon,  59;  how  New  Orleans 
cnme  into,  258;  the  nature  of;  254;  incurable, 
322. 

Sc'ley.  Lientenant  C.  D.,  distinguished  at  Baton 
iiou$:e,  572. 

Be  vent))  Vermont,  at  battle  of  Baton  Rouge, 
570,  574. 

Bfword,  William  H.,  allusion  to,  50;  releases 
Winans,  117;  Cavers  expedition  toTexa^  1S5; 
his  error  resnecting  woman  order  in  New  Or- 
leans, 826;  his  character,  855;  requests  re- 
lease of  Burrows,  859:  his  correspondence 
with  Van  Limburg  on  the  silver,  86S-871; 
Butler  to,  on  Fago  case,  470. 

Bhatfcr,  Colonel,  sends  free  sugar  to  president, 
525;  commended,  535. 

Shankey,  Captain,  receives  cloth  for  Confeder- 
ates, 878. 

Shei)ley,  General  George  F.,  commands  a  brig- 
ade at  Ship  Island,  211 :  Butler  to,  on  cleaning 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  807;  assumes 
government  of 'New  Orleans,  886;  forbids 
praying  for  Pavia.  887;  appointed  military 
governor  of  ]/>uisiana.  871 :  issues  currency, 
428;  Mrs.  I^nu'  uroupht  before,  487;  his  or- 
der on  the  dissolution  of  city  government,  462 ; 
conmieuded,  5S5:  in  his  omce,  590. 

Bhennan.  Genenil,  recruiting  In  New  England, 
179,  181, 

Shields,  private,  distinguished  at  Baton  Rouge, 
578. 

Bhlp  Island,  selected  for  a  rendezvous,  185;  de- 
scribed, 1U5;  hi.story  o^  196;  the  troops  there, 
197:  sand  of  as  l.allast,  40S. 


Shipley,  Captain,  sent  to  seize  silver,  865. 

Bisters  oi  Charity  in  New  Orleans,  Butler 
commends,  821. 

Sixth  Massachusetts  batterr,  lands  in  rear  of 
t)t.  Philip.  249;  lands  in  iiew  Orleans,  280; 
distinguished  at  Baton  Rou^e.  5T0. 

Sixth  Ma&sochusetts  militia,  loaves  Boston,  6T; 
conflict  at  Baltimore,  70;  at  Relay  llouse, 
106;  enters  Baltimore,  111. 

Sixth  Michigan,  198;  distinguished  at  Baton 
Rouge,  570. 

Slavery ;  Democrats  ignorant  of,  41.  99 :  its  cor* 
niptlng  influence,  125;  near  Fortress  Monroe, 
126 ;  Phelps  upon,  at  Ship  Isbnd,  198 ;  Its 
effects  upon  Southern  women,  824 :  Phclpft 
uiK>n,  .It  C'amp  Parapet,  497-516;  doomed, 
627;  French  law  n-spectinc,  529.  580;  English 
law  respecting,  581 ;  anecdotes  illustrative  of^ 
682 ;  remarks  upon,  549 ;  Butler  upon,  in  fare< 
well  address,  606;  in  New  York  spee«.>h.  61& 

Slidell,  John,  a  leading  conspirator,  60;  in  Fort 
Warren,  186 ;  given  up,  189  ;  his  houM)  lent 
to  Mrs.  Beaureganl.  846;  confiscated,  467. 

Slocomh,  Nfrs.,  Butlers  courtesy  to,  844. 

Smith,  Captain,  distinguished  at  Baton  Rouge, 
678. 

Smith,  Dr.,  interferes  for  Jeff.,  636. 

Smith,  Plt'.wanl  C,  ordered  for  execution,  847; 
reprieved,  861. 

Smith,  M.  L.,  42a  480. 

Smith,  Samuel  &  Ca,  their  notice  to  depositors, 
417. 

Snow,  Sergeant  distinguished  at  Baton  IU>uge, 
5i8. 

Soule,  Captain,  distinguished  at  Baton  Roage, 
678. 

Soulo,  Pierre,  allusion  to,  68;  interview  with 
Bailey  at  New  Orleans,  270;  writes  mayor's 
letters,  278;  interview  with  Butler.  285;  his 

Eosition  in  New  Orleans,  290;  described,  291 ; 
is  coUonuy  with  Butler,  295. 29G;  committed 
to  Fort  Warren,  888 ;  asks  for  continuance  of 
Confederate  notes,  414. 

Spitzer,  Captain,  distinguished  at  Baton  Rouge, 
678. 

Stafford,  Colonel  S.  H.,  his  opinion  of  Butler, 
418 ;  arrests  robbers,  446 ;  closes  Hawkins's 
house,  462 ;  stops  negro  whipping,  492 ;  in  his 
oflice,  690. 

Stanley,  William,  ordered  for  execution,  847; 
reprieved,  851, 

Stanton.  Edwin  M.,  appointed  Secretary  of  War, 
169;  suggests  capture  of  New  Orleans.  191; 
his  last  words  to  Butler,  194;  Butler  to,  on 
poor  tax  in  New  Orleans,  814 ;  Butler  to,  on 
the  French  Consul,  878:  approves  Butler's 
course,  698;  asked  to  re-enforoe  Butler,  696; 
receives  Butler,  614. 

Steail,  Rev.  B.  F.,  correspondence  with  Bntler, 
161. 

Stephens,  Paran,  gives  breakfkst  to  Eighth  Mas- 
sachnsetts,  82. 

Stith,  Mr.,  on  French  fleet  at  New  Orleans,  880l 

Stoddard,  Sergeant  B.,  distingalshed  at  Baton 
Rfiuge,  67& 

Stowe,  Ilarriet  B.,  allosion  to,  9a 

Strike  in  Lowell,  opposed  by  Butler,  87. 

Stringham.  Commocfore,  in  Hampton  Roads, 
124. 

Strong,  General  George  C„  at  West  Point,  86; 
rives  information  respecting  recruiting  con- 
troversy. 184;  Joins  stalT  of  Butler,  188;  in- 
tmsted  with  secret  of  Now  Orieans  sxpedl- 
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tlon,  198,  IM;  attend*  confcrrnce  on  Ship 
Islund,  210;  annoiin'-c'd  ns  chiefof  stilT,  212  ; 
cominanfU  exfM><litl(»ii9  to  Itiloxl.  218.  2ir> ; 
tIcws  the  runiiin;;  by  the  forts.  246;  landtnc: 
In  New  Orleans,  279 ;  demands  St.  <.:harle^ 
UoteC  2S4 :  fear0  effect  of  woman  onler.  iW  ; 
I>  irity  of  hi!»  character,  412 ;  shnts  upchun-h, 
4S8;  interview  with  ftoodrlch,  4S6;  proniote<i, 
621 ;  receives  complaint  apiinst  neifroes,  540; 
rciMirts  cruelty  of  Landry,  546 ;  allusion  tu, 
54U:  commands  exp<>dition  asrainst  Poncha- 
toiiio,  M5;  commended,  5s5;  anecdote  of, 
WW. 

Btuurt,  Commodore,  conversation  with  Calhoun, 
a9. 

Stunris,  Actinfr-Master.  navigates  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Ship  Island  20S. 

Bummers,  ex-re<^rder.  flies  on  board  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 277 ;  conducted  t4>  the  St.  Charles, 
237 ;  to  the  Cnstom-Housc,  2SS. 

Sumner,  Charles,  Butler  calls  upon,  42.;  allusion 
to.9dw 


Talraadffe,  Captiin,  at  Fortrc-ss  Monroe,  167. 

Tan;;ipuho  river.  Strong  aseendd,  57C;  inci- 
dent of.  .')77. 

Tapli'y,  Warren,  with  Elchth  Rcjriment,  74. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  RutK-r  t«i.  on  eontmbands,  178. 

Tju-nara,  Mr.,  IJutler  cl>^futl•^  4<U,  4l«,  40.\ 

Taylor,  (General  Joseph,  his  fathers  sword 
reston'd  to.  4'*kS. 

Taylor.  General  Kirhanl,  (illusion  to,  2Z4. 

Taylor,  General  Zaeharv,  his  sword,  4(iS. 

Taylor.  Li<.'ti tenant,  Jisiingnished  at  Baton 
itou^e,  571. 

Tavlor,  Mm.,  contributes  to  Delta,  4-3.\ 

Ten  h«mr  tlrket.  06. 

Tennc*see.  favtirable  to  loncevity.  225. 

Ttrnney,  Lieutenant  J.  Jr.,  distinguished  at 
Baton  Rou;;e,  571. 

Teryaphi.  B..  to  liutler.  on  the  oath,  456. 

Texas,  exp«Mlltlon  to,  contemplate*],  ISoi,  596. 

Times.  New  Yt»rk  (Dally),  quoted  upon  Bal- 
timore. 102;  ui>on  W<m..I  and  Buller,  175; 
upon  Phelp.s''s  proclamation.  19s  ;  u|Kin  the 
flre-rafls,  229,  281  :  upon  the  mnninp  by, 
239;  upon  (;o]onel  Thorite.  SOS;  u|>on  negro 
In  a  bad  fix,  584 ;  upon  Shepley,  5»9. 

Thayer,  Si'i^eant,  distinguished  at  Baton 
ilouife,  578. 

Thirteenth  C-onnecticut,  its  good  health  In 
New  OrU^n.s,  401. 

Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  distintruishcd  at  Baton 
liou,::e,  570 

Thirty-llrst  Mass.ichusetts,  lands  in  New  Or- 
Ifan.s.  i^i :  llrnme>»  :if  a  company  of,  2S9. 

Thomas,  Colonel  S.,  capture*  '^ttle,'  575;  com- 
mended, 5S5. 

Thomas,  General  £.  D.,  signs  Butler's  recall, 
590. 

Tliomjtson,  General  JelE.  to  Butler,  on  the  con- 
tiseations.  474  ;  Stn^tn?  attempts  to  eaptnre, 
576;  correspondence  with  Butler,  631-684. 

Thome.  Cai>taln.  commended,  5S5. 

Thornhill,  Virdnius,  his  letter  to  Butler,  583. 

Th«»rnton.  CapUin.  woundid,57C,  57S,  681-684. 

Thorjw,  Colimel  T.  B.,(.-lty  Surveyor  of  New  Or- 
leans. 80^ ;  cleans  streets,  SOri ;  completes  bat- 
ture,  8«i9. 
TbuM  of  New  Orleans,  cause  of  their  supremacy, 
856,  257;  threaten  to  destroy  New  Orleans. 
8M ;  tbo  True  Ddta  upon,  299;  employed  by 


mayor  to  keep  order,  829 ;  resolved  to  asMS 
sinatt*  Butler  for  Mumf<»rd.  847. 

Townscn<I,  Colonel  F.,  at  battle  of  Great  Bethel, 
148,145. 

Tribune.  New  York,  discloses  opinion  of  An- 
drew, IH);  ortlee  attacked.  2S7. 

True  Delta,  refuses  to  jirint  i»roelamation,"252; 
comments  u[>on  seizure  of  t/fllce,  2a2;  sus- 
pended and  resumes,  2S8 ;  comments  on  the 
Iin)clamation,  299;  quoted  on  Citizens*  Bank, 
864,876. 

Trull.  Lieutenant,  distinguished  at  Baton  Bonge, 
5741. 

Tumbnll,  Lieutenant  C.  N.,  on  staff  of  Butler, 
212;  in  Biloxi  expedition,  215. 

Turner,  Colonel  J.  W.,  commended.  5S6. 

Twelfth  Connecticut,  lands  in  New  Orleall^  281. 

Twcnty-flrat  Indiana,  198;  distinguished  at 
Baton  Rouge.  570. 

Twt-ntv-sivth"  Massachusetts,  lands  in  rear  of 
St.  Philip,  249 ;  garrisons  Fort  Jackson,  277. 

Twiggs,  General,  flies  from  New  Orleans.  264, 
keeps  cotton  fmm  New  Orleans,  815;  his 
house  taken,  844,  467 ;  his  sword^  407,  46S, 
615. 

Tyler,  private,  distinguished  at  Baton  Bouge, 
571,  573. 


Fnion  Tries'  Association  of  New  Orleans,  431. 
Universal  suflVasrc,  evil  eflfects  of.  256. 
Usher.  Boland  G.,  with  Eighth  Regiment,  74. 


Van  Burcn,  Martin,  predicts  evil  results  of  unl- 
verwl  suffrage,  256. 

Van  Llmburg.  his  correspondence  with  Seward, 
on  the  sllwr,  80S. 

Varuna,  the,  runs  by  the  f<»rts,  23S,  241;  in  bat- 
tle with  the  enemv*s  fleet,  248. 

Virksbui^.  Butler's  attempts  to  take,  C51- 
5fA 

Villera,  Baron,  allusion  to,  879. 

Viiginia  Antoinette,  the,  case  of,  405. 

Vocel,  Mrs.,  subscribes  for  the  defense  of  New 
Orleans,  817.  819. 

Volimteer,  the,  aided  by  Butler,  402. 


Wachter.    Sergeant,    distinguished    at    Baton 

Rouec.  573. 
Wain  Wright.  Captain,  in  the  running  bj  the 

forts.  245. 
Ward,  S.  M.,  42S,  480. 
Wardrop,  Colonel,  lends  his  sword  to  Wiuthrop, 

150. 
i  Warren.    General    G.  K.,-  at  battle  of  Great 

Bethel.  14,\  140. 
Washlnut<»n.  George,  remarks  upon,  100. 
Watcrville  C<)llege.  attended  bv  Butler.  18. 
Weber,    Colonel    Max.   p<»sted    near   FortreM 

Monnic.  166. 
Webster.  Daniel,  his  complexion,  517. 
Weed.  Charles  A.,  employ e<l  to  work  abandoned 

plantations.  522. 
Wellington.  Duke  of,  allusions  to.  101. 161. 
Wells.  Cai>tain  II.  C,  distinguished  at  Baton 

Roujro.  571. 
WestUeld.  the,  attacks  fire-raft,  229;  In  the  mn- 

ninir  fly  the  forts,  2JJs. 
West  Point,  yonng  Butler  prefers,  17;  remarks 

upon,  17;   allusion   to,   178;   excellenoe  ol^ 

IbS. 
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Weltzel,  Generiil  Gmlfrty,  Joins  Bntlcr's  staff, 
JS8;  intrust<T(l  with  bocret  of  New  Orleans 
exi)e<Iition,  1U3,  194;  at  conference  on  Ship 
Islund,  21U;  announceil,  212;  quoted  U|><>n 
the  two  forts,  'Sll ;  bis  uUvico  lo  the  naval 
oflicers,  2{>d;  views  the  ninnini;  by,  '24C; 
lands  troo[i»  in  n-ar  of  tit.  l*hlli[i,  '^49;  his  re- 
port iHK»n  effect  of  buintKU-dinenu  2ol :  re- 
pairs forts,  2T7;  Assistant  military  connnaiid- 
nnt  of  New  OrK'ans,  427 ;  his  curd  on  De  Kay'« 
funeral,  489;  his  niport  respecting  Baiun 
Koujrc  463;  French  consul  to,  on  disarinin^. 
468;  allusion  to,  fiOT;  Hiitler  to,  on  colored 
regiments,  61b;  hiv  promotion,  521;  in  I^- 
fourchc,  526;  surveys  Vicksburp,  ft54;  con- 
quers Lafourche,  580;  commended,  5S5. 

"Wbaun.  Mr.,  interview  with  Butler,  835. 

"Wheldon,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Butler  to,  on  sup- 
port of  families  of  his  troops,  lb7. 

"Whitcomb,  Lieutenant  (i.  K.,  s«'nt  to  Omtun6, 
860;  distinguished  at  Baton  Kouge,  572. 

W'bitlng,  Mr.,  tikeu  priij»>ner,  154. 

\^'hIttemore,  Major,  distinguibhe<l  at  Baton 
Kou^e,  570. 

Wleirel,  Lieutenant  W.  TF.,  on  staff  of  Butter, 
212 ;  pioneers  troops  to  Custom-Uouse  of  Now 
Orleans,  280. 

TVilkinson,  General  James,  allusion  to,  292, 
2i*6. 

"Williams,  General  Thos.,  arrives  at  Ship  Island, 
203,  2<>4;  coniumnds  a  bri^do,  211 ;  onlerod  to 
Sable  Ihland,  24vS;  left  inconmiand  there,  250; 
leaves  Stable  I>latid,  277;  lands  in  New  Or- 
leauH.  :;bO;  in  eonrtlct  with  the  mob,  2S6;  com- 
mands at  Baton  Bouge,  293;  views  Vicksburg, 
bM;  falls  at  Baton  Kouge,  WJC,  567.  569.  585. 

Williams,  (Jeorge  L.,  ordered  for  execution,  847 ; 
reprieved.  851. 

Wilson,  Captain,  at  Great  Betliel,  146. 

Wilstm,  Henry,  Butler  advises  to  warn  Gov- 
ernor  Andn^w,  65;  tclegniphs  for  troops,  67; 
Butler  telegraphs  to.  6s';  liis  renly,  69  ;  oaks 
for  re-enforcements  lor  Butler,  596. 


Winan^  Eoss,  his  treason,  110;  arrest,  116;  But- 
ler designs  to  try,  117. 
Wintbrup,  John,   Major   Winthrop  descended 

fh>m,  149. 
Winthrop,  Major  Theodore,  quoted  upon  Eighth 

M.1SS..  75;  asks  Butler  fi»r  eniployment,  87 ; 

quoted,  upon  the  march  to  Washington,  92; 

quoted,  uiHin  Fortress  Monroe,  122;  ui>on  the 

contrabands,  127;  at  Fortress  Monnie,  180; 

suirzests  attack  upon  the  two  Bethels,  140, 

141;  in  the  battle,  148;  bis  death,  145;   his 

clmracter,'14y.  . 
WintJii-op,  Mrs.,  Butler  to,  on  her  son's  death 

150. 
Winona,   the.  In  expedition  to  cut   tho  cable. 

21)5 ;  attempts  to  run  by  the  fort^  289,  241. 
Winslow,  Chai)lain,  at  bettlo  of  Great  Bethel, 

146. 
Winter,  Captain,  attacks  Ponchatoula,  576, 
Wissahickon,  the,  runs  by  the  forts,  288,241. 
Woman  order,  the,  824-848. 
Wolfe,  General.  CapLiin  Butler  serves  under,  1& 
Women,  morally  equal  to  men,  824. 
WtMMl,  Corporal,  distinguished  at  Baton  Bonge, 

578. 
Wool,  General  John  E.,  supersedes  Butler,  175; 

gives  appointment  to  Butler,  177. 
Wrlglitand  Allen,  In  Fago  rase,  470. 
Wright,  Edward,  his  lying  letter,  443. 
Wriirht  Uenry  C,  commissioned  from  thenmkf, 

558. 


Yankees,  character  of,  14, 15  *  Sonthemers  hate, 

140;  hated  by  women  of  New  Orleans,  825; 

their  respect  for  w^omen,  823;   allusion  to, 

412. 
Yeadon,  Richard,  offers  reward  for  killing  Bat- 

ler,  612. 
Yellow  fever,  its  ravages  at  New  Orleans  lo 

1853,  894, 897;  BaUer's  meMuresagainit,  89S- 

406. 
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